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PREFACE. 


"  VocAT  LABOR  ULTiMus."  I  hfive  nothing  further  to  saj',  so 
I  had  better  say  nothing.  All  my  other  Publications,  including 
the  five  Series  of  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,  comprising  the 
first  Essay  which  was  written  in  March,  1846,  while  we  were 
sheathing  our  swords  after  the  great  battles  of  Sobraon  and  Feroz- 
shahr,  had  a  Preface,  so  my  Printer  calls  for  one  in  October,  1901, 
for  the  Sixth  Series. 

But  I  find  my  ink-bottle  dry,  my  pen  with  a  broken  nib,  and 
my  memory  fails  me  not  only  with  dates,  but  words.  A  voice 
seems  to  say,  "Fold  up  your  Manuscript,  lest  the  tired  hand 
should,  in  the  words  of  the  Italian  Poet,  decline  to  finish  the  last 
page,  or  as  the  English  Poet  puts  it,  '  He  fell  asleep  here.'  " 

Then  all  journeys  in  foreign  countries  are  over  : 

"All  thy  other  journeys  past, 
Gird  thee,  and  make  ready  fast 
For  thy  longest  and  thy  last." 

Trench. 

All  assembling  in  Meetings  and  Congresses  at  home  and  abroad 
is  over,  so  there  is  nothing  to  report ;  and  the  eyes  refuse  to  do 
their  duty  in  reading,  and  the  hands  seem  unwilling  to  turn  over 
leaves,  so  it  is  best  to  leave  oS  troubling  them. 

"  Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  in  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  frangat." 

Vale,  aeternum  Vale  ! 
Nocemler  i,  1901. 
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I. 

BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  UNOFFICIAL  NOTE,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS.  By  the  Hon.  Lay  Secretary  of 
THE  Province  of  Canterbury.  (Printed  at  his  own 
Charge.) 

I.  The  working  of  the  Board  is  not  costly :  there  are  no  paid 
officials.  Archbishop  Benson  remarked  in  his  letter  to  the  S.P.C.K.,  . 
that  "  the  Board  had  no  funds  of  its  own,  and  it  was  an  object  not 
to  have  any."  The  S.P.C.K,  has  made  a  grant  in  the  decade  under 
report  of  ;!^400,  of  which  about  ;^i5o  is  still  in  the  hands  of  our 
Banker.  No  subscriptions  are  solicited  from  Members.  The 
Church  House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  is  our  locale,  and  all 
business  is  conducted  there  under  the  obliging  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Church  House,  Mr.  Flamank,  to  whom  the  Boards 
are  much  indebted.  Considering  how  frequently  the  offices  of 
Hon.  Clerical  and  Hon.  Lay  Secretaries  change,  it  is  expedient, 
that  an  honorarium  of  ;i^io  be  granted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Church  House  in  return  for  his  supervision,  and  to  secure  con- 
tinuity of  our  operations,  the  proper  conduct  of  our  correspondence, 
and  the  custody  of  our  Records  in  the  event  of  the  post  of  Hon. 
Lay  Secretary  becoming  suddenly  vacant.  All  the  expenses  of 
correspondence  by  clerks,  stationery,  and  stamps,  are  paid  twice 
each  year,  and  there  are  no  outstanding  claims. 

XL  The  Records  are  in  three  tin  boxes :  ( i )  Office  Box  of  the 
Hon.  Clerical  Secretary;  (2)  Office  Box  of  the  Hon.  Lay  Secretary, 
who  is  also  ex  officio  Treasurer;  (3)  the  Muniment  Box  of  past 
years.  With  the  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary  rests  the  entire  control 
and  responsibility  of  initiation  and  conduct  of  business.  The  orders 
of  the  Board  are  carried  out  by  the  Hon.  Lay  Secretary,  who  ought 
in  all  cases  to  reside  in  London. 

III.  The  office  of  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary  has  been  vacant  twice 
in  the  decade ;  the  office  of  Hon.  Lay  Secretary  once,  but  a  second 
vacancy  may  soon  be  anticipated.  The  United  Boards  of  the  two 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  meet  once  or  twice  annually, 
and  the  Joint  Committees  of  the  two  Boards  can  meet  ofteuer, 
when  required  to  do  so,  and  supply  the  need  felt  of  an  Executive 
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Authority.  At  sucli  meetings,  in  the  ahsence  of  the  Hon.  Clerical 
Secretary  of  the  Canterbury  Board,  the  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary  of 
the  York  Board  conducts  the  business. 

IV.  A  fair  amount  of  work  has  been  done ;  the  danger  would  be 
in  such  a  delicate  matter  of  moving  too  fast  rather  than  too  slowly ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  standing  as  I  do  between  both  parties  of 
the  Church  of  England,  there  is  no  hostility  felt,  or  aversion,  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  :  quite  the  contrary. 

V.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  totally  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the 
Board,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  S.P.G.  I  proposed  to  condemn  it, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  S.P.C.K.  I  opposed  the  grant  of  money. 
I  misunderstood  the  object,  as  is  evidenced  by  my  contribution  to 
the  Church  Work  magazine  in  March,  1888.  I  had  made  the 
subject  of  Missions,  and  the  Evangelization  of  the  World,  my 
peculiar  philosophic  study  for  forty-four  years  then,  and  I  feared, 
that  the  real  object  of  this  Board  of  Missions  was  to  supersede,  or 
hamper,  the  great  work  of  the  Lay  Voluntary  Missionary  Associations, 
which  are  the  glory,  and  exceedingly  great  strength,  of  the  Church 
of  England.     I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  was  mistaken. 

VI.  I  have  frequently  visited  Rome,  and  studied  the  principles 
and  procedure  of  the  great  College  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  known 
as  "  De  Propaganda  Eide."  Its  business  is  not  to  train  Missionaries, 
or  support  Missionaries,  or  collect  funds.  Such  quasi-secular  duties 
are  entrusted  to  one  or  other  of  the  twelve  great  Voluntary  Con- 
gregations, some  of  which  are  European,  belonging  to  all  Nations, 
and  some  National;  but  the  control  of  these  Congregations  in  things 
spiritual  rests,  ought  to  rest,  and  must  rest,  with  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Church  of  Rome  they  are  represented  by  the 
College  of  the  De  Propaganda  Eide,  which  publishes  annually  an 
admirable  Report  in  the  Latin  Language,  which  ought  to  be  more 
fully  studied  than  it  is. 

VII.  The  National  Missionary  fighting  force  in  every  part  of  the 
non-Christian  World  is  organized,  as  it  were,  in  battalions,  or  ship- 
companies,  so  far  resembling  the  organization  of  a  National  army 
and  navy ;  but  their  spiritual  methods,  and  their  spii'itual  policy, 
ought  to  be  gently,  firmly,  and  wisely,  controlled  by  an  organized 
Church-Body,  corresponding  in  things  spiritual  to  the  War-Office, 
and  Admiralty,  and  representing  all  shades  of  Ecclesiastical 
opinion. 

VIII.  By  the  creation  of  such  a  body  as  the  Board  of  Missions, 
composed  of  the  whole  of  the  Diocesan  Bishops  of  each  Province, 
an  equal  number  of  Clergy,  and  an  equal  number  of  Laymen,   and 
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the  meeting  of  the  United  Boards  annually,  two  difficulties  are 

avoided : 

(i)  The  Diocesan  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales  have  neither 
the  leisure,  nor  the  opportunity,  of  frequent  consultation 
on  details,  and  details  are  of  the  essence  of  good  ad- 
ministration of  things  spiritual,  as  well  as  things  secular. 
(2)  A  Lay  Missionary  Association  Committee,  filled  up  at 
hazard  with  individuals  of  doubtful,  or  at  least  unproved, 
capacity  and  good  judgment,  does  not  form  an  efficient 
machine  for  conduct  of  business.  I  know  the  working 
of  all  the  Committees  :  some  members  are  efficient  and 
spiritual,  and  some  are  not.  In  matters  secular  I  should 
not  have  entrusted  the  control  of  secular  affairs,  even 
of  small  importance,  to  bodies  of  men  so  constituted. 
The  Science  of  Missions  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
complicated,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  differ  materially  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  Nineteenth,  and  my  thoughts  are  directed  forward 
more  than  backward. 

IX.  Kow  the  seventy-five  Members  of  the  Canterbury  Board, 
and  the  thirty  members  of  the  York  Board,  represent,  or  can  be 
made  to  represent,  a  body  of  men  selected  for  their  actual  fitness. 
The  first  Order,  or  Bishops,  are  ex  officio.,  as  it  may  be  presumed  of 
them,  that  they  understand  the  subject.  The  second  and  third 
Orders  of  Clergy  and  Laymen  are  elected,  because  they  are  known 
to  be  specially  interested,  qualified,  and  trustworthy  in  judgment. 
Some  of  the  Lay  Members  have  ruled  Asiatic  Provinces,  and  know 
the  secular  side  of  human  affairs  ;  some  of  the  Clergy  have  trained 
Missionaries,  and  know  one  of  the  spiritual  sides ;  some  have  been 
themselves  Missionaries,  and  know  the  Field ;  some  of  the  Lay 
Members  are  bankers  and  lawyers,  and  understand  Finance  and 
Law.     Both  sides  of  Ecclesiastical  Thought  are  represented. 

X.  It  may  be  deemed  very  presumptuous  for  me  to  write  in  this 
way,  but  I  am  older  in  years  than  even  the  Primate  of  All  England, 
and  I  studied  this  subject  practically  in  the  field  as  far  back  as  1 843, 
under  the  teaching  of  Bishop  Daniel  AVilson  of  Calcutta,  and  Arch- 
deacon Pratt,  and  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life  for  fifty-five  years, 
and  I  am  a  severe,  yet  sympathizing,  critic  of  bad  Missionary 
Methods,  and  a  subscribing  Member  of  all  the  chief  Missionary 
Societies. 

XI.  The  treatment  of  Ifative  Churches,  which  have  come  into 
existence  during  this  Century,  has  often  been  unsympathizing,  and 
even  cruel,  and  calculated  to  di'ive  Native  Pastors  into  Noncon- 
formity,    it  is  forgotten,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  but  one  of 
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at  least  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  of  distinct,  and  even  hostile,  develop- 
ments of  Christiauity,  from  the  Church  of  Rome  on  one  extreme  to 
the  Salvation  Army  on  the  other.  The  danger  will  become  more 
acute  as  the  Twentieth  Century  advances  :  the  Committees  of  Lay 
Associations  are  not  ec^ual  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  phenomena, 
"which  must  arise,  and  which  are  evident  to  those,  who  study  the 
surviving  Ancient  Religions  of  the  world,  and  the  new  crop  of 
Modern  Religions,  which  are  developing  from  the  contact  of  modem 
Civilization,  Christianity,  and  Secular  Education  with  the  old 
Religious  Conceptions,  which  sprang  into  existence  Centuries  ago 
among  Nations  cut  off  by  Language  and  ignorance  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

XII.  Now  a  Board  of  Missions,  constituted  as  the  Boards  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  complicated 
difficulties,  which  the  next  Centiuy  will  certainly  present.  On  the 
Boards  are  the  very  best  men  picked  out  of  the  Lay  Committees  of 
Missionary  Associations.  Anyone,  who  studies  the  history  of  the 
Conversion  of  Europe  in  the  early  Centuries,  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
two  potent  factors  :  (i)  persecuting  and  cruel  Sovereigns,  (2)  arro- 
gant and  ignorant  Priests.  Neither  of  these  exist  now,  but 
Wisdom,  Divine  Wisdom,  is  required  to  steer  the  nascent  Churches 
of  neo-Christians,  in  a  low  state  of  culture,  and  with  their  morals 
relaxed  by  European  example,  betwixt  the  rivalry  of  Churches  of 
other  Christian  Denominations,  and  the  insidious  teaching  of  new 
Native  Religious  Conceptions,  or  old  Religious  Conceptions  reformed 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  epoch,  which  adopt  the  words  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  yet  deny  the  Central  Figure,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Religious  Conception, 

It  is  desirable,  that  a  copy  of  the  Succinct  Account  be  handed  to 
each  new  Member,  when  he  enters  on  his  duties,  and  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  Colonial  Bishops  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Missionary 
Associations  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  may  understand 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Missions,  which  is  at  present 
not  quite  understood.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will  therefore 
be  struck  off,  that  there  may  be  some  copies  left  in  store.  The 
distribution  will  be  as  follows  : — 

A.  Actual  Members  of  the  two  Boards       ...  ...      105 

B.  Colonial  Bishops,  Secretaries,  etc.  ...  ...       95 

C.  In  store    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       50 

250 

In  future  years  the  Annual  Succinct  Account  will  be  printed  in 
the  same  size  and  style  of  paper. 
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A  few  remarks  on  Missionary  Literature  are  subjoined,  which 
I  wrote  in  1894,  while  I  occupied  the  post  of  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Sub- Committee  on  Missionary  Literature.  The  management  of  this 
Sub-Committee  is  now  permanently  entrusted  to  the  Kev.  E. 
McClure,  Secretary  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  as  President,  and  the  Eev. 
H.  Perkins  as  Secretary.  No  one  knows  better  than  these  two 
gentlemen  the  requirements  of  the  Mission-field,  and  the  best  mode 
of  supplying  them. 

In  examining  the  Records  of  the  past,  two  facts  have  come  to 
notice : 

( 1 )  A  much  larger  supply  of  printed  Notices  of  Meetings  and 

of  Reports  have  been  struck  off  than  required.  For 
the  future  it  is  expedient,  that  for  meetings  of  the 
Canterbury  Board  eighty-five  copies  will  suffice,  which 
leaves  ten  copies  in  case  of  accident ;  for  meetings  of 
the  United  Boards,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  copies  will 
suffice, 
(z)  The  Notices  have  been  issued  on  various  kinds  and  sizes  of 
paper  at  different  Presses.  It  is  expedient,  that  all 
such  work  should  be  done  at  the  Church  House  only, 
and  that  one  uniform  size  of  paper,  quality  of  paper, 
and  style  of  printing,  be  adopted. 

The  following  seem  to  me  to  be  the  Chief  Objects  in  View  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  in  the  Twentieth  Centmy : 

I.  The  assembly  in  each  Decade  of  a  Conference  of  the  Missions 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  to 
take  counsel. 

II.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  a  decennial  Progress 
Report  of  the  Evangelization  of  the  Non-Christian  World. 

III.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  a  decennial  Survey 
of  the 

(i)  Growth   and   Character   of    Independent,    Self-supporting 
Native  Churches. 

(2)  Merits  and  Shortcomings  of  Native  Bishops,  Pastors,  and 

Secular  Evangelizing  Agents. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  to  record,  that  after  one  Century  of  serious  Evan- 
gelization not  one  independent  self-supporting  Church  exists  under 
its  own  Native  Bishops.  This  is  owing  to  the  overweening  Egotism 
of  the  English  Agents,  and  the  jealousy  of  Lay  Missionary  Associa- 
tions. The  Natives  of  India  hold  with  efficiency  and  dignity  the 
highest  posts  under  the  Civil  Government,  but  there  is  not  one  single 
Native  Bishop  in  India,  and  yet  in  Europe  all  such  high  function- 
aries come  from  the  same  class  of  the  Community. 
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IV.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  a  decennial  Survey  of 
the  Spiritual  Dangers,  which  threaten  adolescent  Native  Inde- 
pendent Churches  from 

(i)  The  avowed  and  bitter  attacks  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
(2)  The  insidious  influence  of  the  able,  accomplished,  and  highly 
moral,  agents  of 
(i)  The  Ancient  Religious  Conceptions  reformed  to  suit 

the  epoch ; 
(ii)  The  Modern  Religious  Conceptions,  the  growth  of  the 
contact  of  Modern  Education  with  Christianity. 

A  special  agent  would  be  required  to  make  this  Survey  :  it  is 
quite  beyond  the  competence  of  the  ordinary  Missionary. 

y.  The  arrangement  of  a  modus  vivendi  and  a  Rule  of  Inter- 
Mission  Comity,  with  the  good  and  holy  agents  of  the  great  British, 
Continental,  and  American,  Protestant  Missionary  Associations  of 
non-Episcopal  Churches. 

The  great  cause  of  Evangelization  will  not  prosper,  if  spiritual 
business  is  conducted  by  methods,  which  secular  men  would  disdain 
to  make  use  of  in  private,  or  commercial,  life.  Mutual  respect,  and 
friendly  intercourse,  are  necessary. 

VI.  To  keep  clear  of  any  subordination  to,  or  connection  with, 
or  dependence  upon,  the  Secular  Authorities.  The  Arm  of  the 
Flesh  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  to  true  Evangelization.  The  idea 
of  a  Missionary  going  out  for  political  objects  with  secular  troops 
to  kill  the  people,  whose  souls  he  is  sent  to  save,  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned,  and  yet  this  has  happened  in  1897-98. 

VII.  The  arrangement  of  Annual  Festivals  in  different  parts 
of  each  British  Diocese ;  Missionary  literature  to  be  provided ; 
information  and  counsel  to  be  supplied  to  all  applicants.  In  such 
Festivals  all  Church-parties,  and  Lay  Missionary  Association- 
prejudices,  to  be  laid  aside  ;  no  collection  to  be  made  at  such 
gatherings.  In  every  Episcopal  Church  one  Sunday  should  be  set 
aside  to  impress  upon  Churchmen  the  great,  the  unique,  the 
sovereign,  duty  of  Evangelizing  the  non-Christian  world,  without 
which  no  blessing  can  rest  on  tlie  Home-Churches,  as  they  have 
failed  to  carry  out  their  Lord's  parting  command. 
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REMARKS  ON  MISSIONARY  LITERATURE. 

I  wish  as  it  were  to  lay  a  foundation-stone  of  future  operations, 
and  rather  suggest  a  modus  operandi  than  an  optis  operatum. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  but  not  so 
easy  to  think  out  the  mode  of  copmg  with  it :  it  is  most  desirable 
to  collect  in  the  Cburch  House  a  complete  Mission -Library,  and 
competent  persons  must  indicate  what  are  the  books  that  are  to  be 
placed  in  this  Library,  how  they  are  to  be  obtained,  how  they  are 
to  be  grouped,  and  what  additional  ones  shall  be  ( i )  purchased 
or  (2)  compiled. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  a  circular  to  friends  of  Missions, 
intimating,  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Mission-Library,  and  asking 
them,  or  the  representatives  of  deceased  friends,  to  present  to  the 
Library  all  Missionary  Books  no  longer  required.  I  have  myself, 
from  time  to  time,  transferred  scores  of  books  to  the  Missionary 
College  at  Islington,  the  Missionary  Bureau  in  the  City,  and  the 
Mission-Union  Library  of  the  District,  in  which  I  reside ;  if  this 
circular  be  issued,  large  contributions  will  come  in.  Then  will 
follow  the  labour  of  weeding  out  duplicates  and  distributing  the 
books  on  the  proper  shelves. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  subject :  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  first :  the  first  is  the  collecting  of  existing  books  ;  the  second, 
"  preparation  of  new  books,"  requires  a  separate  treatment  at 
a  future  period.  I  make,  however,  one  urgent  suggestion :  Grant's 
Bampton  Lectures  are  quite  out  of  date  :  could  the  subject  of 
Missions  be  entrusted  to  another  Bampton  or  Hulsean  lecturer, 
a  man  with  some  experience  of  the  foreign  field,  such  a  man  as  the 
late  Bishop  French  ?  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  Missions  to 
the  non-Christian  world,  commencing,  as  it  ought  to  commence, 
with  Missions  to  the  Jew,  passing  on  to  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
diif erent  Asiatic  post-Christian  Conceptions ;  thence  onward  to  the 
great  Book-Religions,  Brahmanical,  Buddhist,  and  their  numerous 
otfshoots ;  thence  to  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  Taouism,  and 
Shintoism ;  thence  to  the  Animistic  Conceptions  in  Asia,  Oceania, 
Africa,  and  North  America.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  new 
Religious  Conceptions  springing  up  around  us,  from  the  contact 
of  the  non- Christian  beliefs  with  Christianity,  viz.,  Aria-Somaj, 
Brahmoism,  Theosophism,  Mormonism,  etc.  To  grapple  with  all 
these  forms  the  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
prepared  :  there  is  a  Literature  connected  with  each,  and  it  is  idle 
to  expect  from  the  same,  or  same  kind  of,  Missionary,  a  capacity  to 
deal  at  random  with  all.  In  fact.  Mission- work  has  developed  into 
a  Science,  and  the  proposed  University-Lecturer  should  recognize 
this,  and  handle  his  subject   scientifically,  as  he  would  any  other 
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branch  of  Human  Xnowlcdge  brought  up  to  date.  Extracts  from 
Encyclopaedias,  pious  platitudes,  casual  Reports,  and  vague  and 
general  remarks,  will  not  be  sufficient,  as  they  were  in  a  less 
enlightened  generation. 

It  will  be  better  at  starting  to  restrict  ourselves  as  regards  the 
collecting  of  books  to  the  work  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England,  A  circular  should  be  sent  to  those  Missionary  Societies, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  complete  set  of  their  Annual  Reports  and 
Serials  :  this  opens  out  the  question  of  what  these  Societies  are. 
The  first  subdivision  is  Male  and  Female : 

Male. 

I.  London  Jews  Society. 

II.  Parochial  Jews  Society. 

III.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

IV.  Church  Missionary  Society. 

V.  Universities  Mission  to  East  Equatorial  Africa. 
VI.  Melanesian  Mission. 
VII.  South  American  Mission. 
VIII.  Mission  of  Cowley  Fathers. 
IX.  Diocesan  Missions  of  Colonial  Bishops,  restricted  to  their 
own  Diocese  or  Province. 
X.  University  Mission  to  Delhi  (ancillary  to  S.P.G.). 
XI.  University  Mission  to  Calcutta  do. 

XII.  West  Indian  Mission  to  Rio  Pongas  in  Africa. 
XIII.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Female. 
Church  of  England  Zanana  Mission  Society. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Serials  of  the  above-mentioned  Societies, 
and  the  separate  volumes  published  by  these  Societies,  which  are 
numerous,  and  copies  of  which  I  propose,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
solicit  from  these  Societies,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on  the  world- 
wide field,  and  recognize  the  great  fact,  which  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ignore,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  only  Church  in  the 
Mission-Field,  and  that  there  are  four  varieties  of  Enterprises  not 
of  our  own  fold  : 

I.  Associations   supported   by   the   Church  of  England,   as 
well  as  bv  other  Churches. 

II.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

III.  British  Nonconformist  Churches. 

IV.  Continental,  and  North  American,  non-Episcopal  Churches. 

The  wise  man  profits  from  contemplation  of  the  work  of  his 
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neighbours,  and  is  instructed  by  their  faihires  and  mistakes.  The 
present  want  of  information  on  such  subjects  is  to  a  certain 
extent  met  by  the  excellent  ''Bibliography  of  Foreign  Missions," 
lleports,  Biographies,  Histories,  and  Miscellaneous  works,  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson  and  G.  W.  Gilmore  (reprinted 
from  the  "Encyclopaedia  of  Missions,"  New  York,  1891).  This 
classified  list,  though  very  full,  is  of  course  not  up  to  date.  Books 
on  the  same  subjects  have  appeared  since  its  pviblication,  and  some 
have  been  omitted  from  its  pages,  which  should  be  added.  Friends 
of  Missions  should  be  requested  to  examine  this  Bibliography,  and 
to  note  the  names  of  books,  which  they  suggest  for  including  in 
a  supplemental  list.  Year  by  year,  or  after  the  lapse  of  five  years, 
a  supplement  should  be  published. 

It  is  essential,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  in  the 
Library  and  in  the  Catalogue  raisonnee  the  order  should  be  primarily 
Geographical,  and  by  Subjects  in  the  second  place,  and  that  one 
separate  Bookcase  and  Chapter  in  the  Catalogue  be  set  apart  for 
Books  on  the  General  subject,  or  Books  which  embrace  more  than 
one  Geographical  division  of  the  Globe :  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Maps,  many  of  which  are  of  extreme  value. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  Translations  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

As  regards  the  Bible,  I  attach  to  this  Eeport  Appendix  A,  which 
I  have  prepared,  showing  the  Translations  of  the  whole,  or  portions, 
of  the  Bible  in  1892,  used  by  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Copies  of  all  these  Translations  can  be  supplied  to  the 
Library  of  the  Church  House  without  charge,  merely  by  the  trouble 
of  applying  for  them  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and,  in  some  rare 
cases,  some  particular  Missionary  Society. 

As  regards  the  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
there  are  greater  diflficulties.  An-angements  should  be  made  with 
the  Editorial  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of 
the  S.P.C.K.  for  a  list  of  the  Translations  of  this  Book.  It  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  as  this  Book  is  the  standard  of 
the  theological  belief,  and  formularies,  of  the  Church  of  England : 
inconsiderate  additions,  inaccurate  translation  of  terms,  omissions 
without  weighing  the  consequence,  may  generate  fatal  divergences 
of  belief  and  practice.  With  regard  to  the  Bible-Translations 
there  is  no  such  danger  :  there  can  be  no  possible  additions,  or 
omissions,  and  the  Translations  are  made  with  impartial  linguistic 
accuracy,  with  neutral  terms  for  such  words  as  Priest  and  Baptism. 

The  names  of  other  books  relating  to  Mission-work  suggest 
themselves,  such  as  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  El-Kindi,  Manuals 
of  Devotion,  Hymnbooks,  Commentaries,  Catechisms,  etc.  The 
S.P.C.K.  has  done  a  great  work  in  this  direction,  and  copies  can  be 
supplied  to  the  Library  of  the  Church  House. 
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"Works  written  to  aid  Missionaries  («)  in  knowledge  of  non- 
Christian  Religious  Conceptions  are  available.  Of  works  written 
to  aid  Missionaries  (5)  in  opposing  in  argument  non-Christian 
Religious  Conceptions  there  exist  very  few.  New  works  of  this 
kind  should  be  prepared  in  a  faithful,  yet  conciliatory,  spirit.  The 
epoch  for  anathemas  and  cursing  all,  who  differ  from  us  on  things 
spiritual,  is  past.  We  are  all  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  we  may 
find  Him,  and  God  is  Love. 

The  subject  of  Educational  Books  for  the  Christian  converts,  and 
the  non-Christian  people  generally,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  not 
been  neglected,  as  regards  India,  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  for  India,  and  other  Societies  in  London  or  elsewhere  ;  it  is 
a  very  large  subject  indeed,  and  the  Missionary  Literature  Sub- 
Committee  has  a  great  work  before  it. 
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Bible-Translations   used    by   Missions   of   the   Church   of 
England,    1892. 

ASIA. 

r „.  „  Dialectofa                                         iMi:=<.i««o  ,.=;., 

Language.  Language. 

Arabic  — 

Hebrew    ... — 

O.T.,  N.T. 

Persian — 

Osm-inli-Turki     — 

Bangiili    — 

do.  Malioinetan 

Sautal  — 

Malto    — 

Mamlari  or  Kol   — 

Hiudi    — 

do.  Urdu 

do.  Dakhani 

Gond    — 

Panjabi    — 

do.  Dogri 

do.  Cbambali 

do.  Multaui 

Sanskrit    — 

Kashmiri — 

Baluchi    — 

Pastu    — 

Sindhi  — 


iguage  Region. 

Language. 

Palestine 

C.M.S.,  L.J.S., 

Arabia 

S.P.G. 

India 

Palestine 

L.J.S. 

Persia 

C.M.S.,  L.J.S., 

India 

S.P.G, 

Empire  of 

C.M.S.,  L.J.S. 

Turkey 

N.  India 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

C.M.S. 

do. 

S.P.G. 

do. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 

S.  India 

C.M.S. 

N.  India 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

India 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

N.  India 

.      C.M.S. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

BIBLE-TRANSLA  TIONS. 
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T  Dialect  of  a 

Language.  Language. 

Marathi    — 

Gujarati  — 

do.  Parsi 

Tamil   — 

Telugu — 

Karnata  — 

Malayalani  — 

Koi  — 

Asami  — 

Barma — 

Karen  — 

Malay  — 

Dyak    Sea 

Siuhali — 

Portuguese  India 

Wen  Li    — 

do.  Easy 

Mandarin — 

Canton — 

Hakka — 

Fuh-Chau     — 

Ning-Po  — 

Shang-Hai  — 

Amoy — 

Japan    — 

Ainu... — 

Korea  — 


Language  Region. 

W.  India 

do. 

do. 

S.  India 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

N.E.  India 

India  (Furtlier) 

do. 
Indian  Archi- 
pelago 
I.  of  Borneo 
I.  of  Ceylon 
do. 
China 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Japan 

do. 
Korea 


Missions  using  the 
Language. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

do. 

C.M.S. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

do. 
S.P.G. 
C.M.S. 

do. 
S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

do. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

C.M.S. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

C.M.S. 

do. 

do. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

C.M.S. 

S.P.G. 


AFRICA. 


Arahic — 

Hebrew    — 

O.T.,  N.T. 

Nyika  — 

Sagalla — 

Giriama    — 

Taveta — 

Chagga — 

Bondei — 

Swahili — 

Gogo — 

Kaguru — 

Gauda  — 

Yao  — 

Nyanja Chimalavi 

Malagasi  — 

French Creole 

Zulu — 


Egypt 

Algeria  and 

Tunisia 

Morocco 

do. 

E.  Equatorial 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I.  of  Madagascar 

I.  of  Mauritius 

Zululaud 

Natal 

Ma-Tabele-land 


C.M.S.,  L.S.J. 
L.J.S. 

do. 
do. 

C.M.S. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

U.M. 

C.M.S.,  U.M. 

C.M.S. 

do. 

do. 
U.M. 

do. 
S.P.G. 
M.S.,  S.P.G. 
S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 
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Language. 

Xosa,  alias  Kafir 

Cliutina    

Suto 

Hausa  , 

Nupe     

Ibo    

Idzo 

I'gara    

I'gbira  

Yariba 

Mende  

Tenme 

Bullora 

Susu ^ 


Dialect  of  a 
Language. 


Language  Region. 


Missions  using  the 
Language. 


Kafraria 

Be-Chuaua-land 

Ba-Suto-land 

W.  Equatorial 

do. 

Basin  of  Niger 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Yariba-land 

British  W.  Africa 

do. 

do. 

Freuch  W.  Africa 


S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 
C.M.S. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


AMERICA. 


Eskimo Hudson  Bay 

do Labrador 

Tukudh    — 

Sbimshi     — 

Nishkah    — 

Kwagutl  — 

Hydah — 

Tinne,  alias  Slave  — 

Chipew&n — 

Beaver — 

Cree — 

Blackfoot — 

Yahgan    — 

English Negro  D. 

Karib    — 

Akkaw^y — 

Arawak    — 


Hudson  Bay 

Labrador 

Alaska 

(United  Slates) 

Metlakatla 

River  Naas 

Vancouver  I. 

Qn.  Charlotte  I. 

Biver  Mackenzie 

Athabasca 

Eiver  Beaver 

Moosonee 

Alberta 

I.  of  Tierra  del 

Fuego 

Surinam 

Guiana 

do. 

do. 


C.M.S. 

S.P.G. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
S.A.S. 

S.P.G. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


OCEANIA. 


Maori    

Fiji  

Mota 

Florida  I 

Isabel,  alias  Bogotu  I. 

Ulawal 

San  Christobal  I 

Aurora  I .  . 

AVhitsuntide  I 

Lepers'  I 

Motu     

Hawaii 


New  Zealand 
I.  of  Fiji 
Banks'  I. 

f    Solomon 
I      Islands 


New  Hebrides 

I.  of  New  Guinea 
Sandwich  I. 


C.M.S. 
S.P.G. 
M.M. 

do. 


do. 

S.P.G. 

do. 
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Note  to  accompany  Appendix  A. 

C.M.S.  =  Cliurcli  Missionary  Society. 

S.P.G.  =Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

L.J.S.  =  London  Jews  Society. 

U.M.  =  Universities  Mission  to  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 
S.A.S.  =  South  American  Society. 

M.M.  =  Melanesian  Mission. 

N.B. — All  other  Church  of  England  Missionary  Societies  are  either  Diocesan, 
or  ancillary  to  one  of  the  Societies  above  mentioned. 

A  Language  means  the  Standard- Form  of  any  particular  National,  or  Tribal, 
form  of  Speech  ;  a  Dialect  means  some  deviation  from  that  Standard-Form  not 
intelligible  to  those,  who  use  the  Standard-Form.  A  Patois,  or  Pidgiu-Language, 
or  Jargon,  is  something  even  lower  in  the  linguistic  scale. 

In  some  Languages  and  Dialects  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  ;  in  others 
only  portions,  more  or  less  considerable  portions  :  additions  are  made  every  year 
by  Translations  in  new  Languages,  or  by  Translations  of  larger  portions  of  old 
Languages. 

A  great  variety  of  Forms  of  Written  Characters  are  used  in  such  Translations. 

The  whole  are  on  sale,  or  obtainable,  at  Missionary  Stations,  where  they  are 
in  use,  or  in  the  Central  Depots  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  New  York. 

Languages  of  Europe  are  excluded  from  this  list,  as  they  cannot  be  deemed 
Missionary-Languages  in  the  present  epoch. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Non-Christian  Beliefs,  which  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  to  face. 

Accepts  the  Old  Testament,  and 
adds  the  Talmud. 

Accepts  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  adds  the  Koran. 

Accepts  the   Sanskrit   Sacred 
Books. 


Accepts  the  Pali  Sacred  Books. 
Accepts  the  A  vesta  Sacred  Books. 

Accepts   the   Chinese   Sacred 

Books. 
Ditto. 
Accepts  the  Japanese   Sacred 

Books. 
Devoid  of  literature. 


Extensive  literature. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Accepts  the   Mormon   Sacred 
Books. 


I. 

Juda-ism 

(I) 

Old 

(2) 

New 

II. 

Mahometan-ism 

(I) 

Sufi-ism 

(2) 

Babi-ism 

(3) 

"Wahabi-ism 

III. 

Brahman-ism 

(I) 

Sikh-ism 

(2) 

Jain-ism 

(3)  Many  other 

varieties 

IV. 

Buddh-ism 

Shaman -ism 

V. 

Zoroastrian-ism 
(Parsi) 

— 

VI. 

Confucian-ism 

— 

VII. 

Taou-ism 



VIII. 

Shinto-ism 

— 

IX.  Anim-ism 


X.  Aria-Som&j 
XI.  Brahmo-ism 
XII.  Theosoph-isra 
XIII.  Mormon-ism. 


Infinite  varieties, 
in  Asia,  Africa, 
Oceania,  and 
America 
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XIV.  ITau  -  Kau,  Te-  —  No  literature. 

Wliiti,  of  New 
Zealand 
XV.  Unitarian-ism  —  Extensive  literature. 

XVI.  The-ism  —  do.  do. 

XVII.  Positiv-isra  or  —  do.  do. 

Comte-ism 
XVIII.  Agnostic-ism  —  do.  do. 

A  division  of  the  subject  us  ref^artls  the  existinc;  non-Christian 
Beliefs  at  once  suggests  itself,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
oral  addresses,  or  written  works  : 

I.  Eeligious  Conceptions  anterior  to  the  great  Anno  Domini, 
and  the  Fulness  of  Time,  when  the  Sou  of  God  became 
incarnate  ; 

II.  Religious  Conceptions  fonued  after  this  great  Date. 


Under  the  first  head  will  come  : 

I.  Juda-isni.  V.  Confucian-ism. 

II.  Brahman-ism.  VI.   Taou-ism. 

III.  Buddh-ism.  VII.  Shinto-ism. 

IV.  Zoroastrian-ism.  VIII.  Auim-ism. 

Under  the  second  head  will  come : 

I.  Mahometan -ism.  VI.  Unitarian-ism. 

II.  Aria-Somaj.  VII.  The-ism. 

III.  Brahmo-ism.  VIII.  Bositiv-ism  or  Comte-ism. 

IV.  Mormon-ism.  IX.  Agnostic-ism. 
V.  Hau-Hau,  Te-Whiti.  X.  Theosoph-ism. 


Many  of  the  books  written  by  Christian  authors  on  the  subject 
of  the  first  head  are  extremely  reprehensible,  and  devoid  of  Christian 
spirit.  Such  authors  should  ponder  over  the  addresses  of  Paid  at 
Athens  and  at  Lystra,  and  Peter  at  Cresarea.  The  Great  Creator  is, 
and  ever  has  been  since  the  day  of  the  Creation,  Father  of  all  His 
poor  children,  and  wishes  nothing,  that  He  has  made,  to  perish. 
In  His  own  great  Wisdom  He  permitted  many  Centuries  to  go  by, 
and  many  scores  of  genci'ations  of  mankind  to  pass  from  their  cradle 
to  their  grave  without  the  opportunity  of  knowing  His  Holy  Will, 
for,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh, 
He  never  sent  Prophet  or  Evangelist  to  teach  them  His  Law  or 
His  Gospel.  But  to  many  Millions  He  did  not  leave  Himself 
without  a  Witness  and  a  Message,  for  He  sent  to  different  portions 
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of  His  poor  children  at  a  remote  and  uncertain  date  the  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  and  Hindu  Sages,  and  Zoroaster,  and  at  a  later  and 
historical  date  the  great  cluster  of  Holy  Philosophers,  Socrates, 
Pythagoras,  Gautama  Buddha,  and  Kong-Fu-Tsee,  all  of  whom 
have  left  behind  them  words,  which  the  World  will  never  allow  to 
die,  but  the  nature  and  purport  of  which  have  only  been  revealed  to 
astonished  Europe  during  this  Century.  If  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Hebrews  still  maintain,  and  will  ever  maintain  in  our 
opinion,  their  pi"e-eminence  among  the  utterances  of  Man  before  the 
great  Anno  Domini,  they  have  lost  the  merit,  in  past  Centuries 
erroneously  attributed  to  them,  of  being  the  unique  and  sole 
representatives  of  Religious  Thought,  and  High  Morality,  in 
Ancient  Days ;  and  it  is  now  clear,  that  God  in  sundry  times  and 
divers  manners  spoke  to  our  Fathers,  evidencing  the  all-embracing 
and  everlasting  love,  which  He  entertained  towards  man  created  in 
His  own  image,  and  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  Anno  Domini  He  so  loved  the 
World,  that  He  sent  to  them  His  own  Son,  fulfilling  His  wondi'ous 
plan,  and  reconciling  the  World  to  Himself. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  outcome  of  the  thoughts 
of  many  years,  as  I  have  been  shocked  by  the  perusal  of  many 
utterances  of  Christian  Ministers.  They  make  them  in  ignorance, 
and  for  that  reason  they  should  study  the  excellent  books  now 
published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  on  the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Religions, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  see  how  in  every  age  and  clime  the  Soul 
of  Man  is  found  to  turn  to  its  great  Creator,  even  as  the  sunflower 
turns  to  the  sun,  that  the  Soul  seeks  communion  with  its  God,  has 
ever  tried  to  expiate  its  errors,  seek  protection  from,  ask  counsel 
from,  humbles  itself  before,  a  mysterious  unknown  Power,  greater 
than  itself. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  Human  Race  had  vegetated  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years  before  Anno  Domini  like  plants,  or 
ruminated  like  cattle,  without  any  idea  of  Divine  things,  any 
Conception  of  the  Supernatural,  any  fear  of  God  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  we  might  well  despair  of  sowing  seed  in  such 
a  prairie-soil ;  but  the  narratives  of  every  explorer,  the  annals  of 
every  country,  the  translations  of  every  papyrus-roll,  and  clay- 
cylinder,  tell  us  unmistakably  the  same  truth,  which  Paul  uttered, 
that  man  felt  after  God,  if  haply  he  could  find  Him,  that  he 
ascribed  to  Him  his  victories,  and  founded  on  Him  his  hopes. 
This  shows  the  extreme  importance  of  a  full  and  sympathetic 
Literature  for  the  instruction  of  Missionaries. 

The  late  Archbishop  Benson  warned  his  hearei's,  at  one  of  the 
S.P.G.  Annual  Meetings,  of  the  danger  of  Secular  Education,  by 
which  in  India  the  very  idea  of  the  Supernatural  is  crushed  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  younger  generation,  leaving  an  incapacity  for 
receiving  the  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
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Many  of  those  Ancient  Religious  Conceptions  have  lasted  on  for 
centuries  after  Anno  Domini  :  and  why  ?  Because  of  the  slackness 
of  the  so-called  Christians,  who  in  past  Centuries  neglected  the 
commands  of  their  Master ;  and  the  men  of  this  Century  blame  and 
abuse  the  poor  heathen  for  wandering  in  darkness,  from  which  no 
Christian  light  until  this  Century  has  shone  forth  to  free  them. 

EOBERT    NeEDHAM    CuST, 

Hon.  Sec.  of  Missionary  Literature  Sub -Committee 

of  Board  of  Missions,  and  from  1S94  Hon.  Lay 

Secretary    of     Board  of     Missions,    Canterbury 
Province. 


II. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE 
PROCEDURE,  AND  STANDING  ORDERS,  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Society  has  completed  its  two  hundred  years :  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  it  has  never  made  changes,  for  at  one  time  it  engaged 
itself  in  direct  Missionary  -work,  and  it  does  so  no  longer.  It 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  Religions  "World,  and  can  proudly, 
and  yet  humbly,  say,  that  it  belongs  to  no  Church-party,  but  repre- 
sents the  Church  of  England  in  its  entirety. 

With  an  experience  of  half  a  century  with  the  great  work  of 
Evangelization,  both  in  the  Field  and  in  the  Committee-Room,  and 
being  a  Member  of  a  great  many  Secular  and  Religious  Committees 
in  London,  I  venture  in  my  old  age  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
Human  affairs  must  advance,  or  they  will  surely  retrograde :  there 
is  no  standing  still,  while  the  thoughts  of  men  grow  wider  with 
the  progress  of  the  suns.  No  reflection  is  cast  upon  our  prede- 
cessors :  those  good  men  acted  up  to  the  level  of  their  Epoch :  we 
must  try  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  commencement  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  a.d. 

My  suggestions  apply  to  practice  and  principle  :  they  are  eight 
in  number : 

I.  The  absolute  necessity  of  an  Annual  Meeting  in  some  great 

Hall  in  London. 
II.  A  shorter  and  more  attractive  Annual  Report,  and  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  Monthly  Periodical. 

III.  A  discontinuance  of  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  reading 
the  Proceedings  of  the  past  Meeting  as  a  mere  formality. 

IV.  A  discontinuance  of  the  empty  formality  of  reading  pro- 
posals to  grant  ;^io  to  this  object,  ;^2o  to  that,  and 
;^  1 00  to  a  third.  Trust  such  matters  to  the  Standing 
Committee  :  their  Monthly  Report  is  printed,  and 
objection  to  any  particular  grant  can  be  called  for 
before  ihQ  formal  vote  is  made. 
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V.  At  each  Monthly  Meeting  let  there  be  a  qualified  person  to 
give  an  address  on   some  portion   of   the  many-sided 
work  of  the  Society,  followed  by  discussion.     We  re- 
quire more  life  in  our  Meetings :  we  assemble  to  get 
information,  and  we  get  none. 
VI.  There  can  be  no  longer  a  distinction  of  sex  in  a  Eeligious 
Committee.     Women,  who  labour  much  in  the  Lord, 
must  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  aiding  our  labours, 
and  contributing  to  our  knowledge. 
VII.  Nature  of  Books  published. 
VIII.  Indigenous  Vernacular  Literature  of  the  Christian  Native 
Churches. 

Let  me  consider  each  of  these  points  separately : 

I.  By  what  accident  is  this  Society  alone  among  the  other 
Religious  Institutions  prevented  from  meeting  once  a  year,  to  tell 
the  World  by  word  of  mouth  what  it  has  been  doing,  what  it 
intends  to  do,  and  what  the  scantiness  of  its  resources  prevent 
its  doing  ?  When  members  of  other  Societies  meet  at  Annual 
Gatherings,  and  discuss  matters,  they  take  new  heart,  correct  errors, 
into  which  they  may  have  fallen,  have  new  aspects  of  a  subject 
presented  to  them,  and  new  insights  into  principles  revealed  to 
them.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  existence  of  an  Institution, 
that  it  should  meet  in  the  centre  of  its  operations  annually,  and, 
when  there  is  real  life  in  the  Members,  there  will  be  Meetings,  or 
Festivals,  in  each  Diocese  or  Local  Centre  once  in  eveiy  Decade. 

II.  I  have  on  my  table  the  Annual  Report  for  1897.  Pages  i 
to  99  comprise  the  Report  of  the  year,  and  a  very  good  one  :  but 
the  volume  comprises  568  pages:  of  what  are  the  469  additional 
pages  composed  ? 

Pages  100-146  give  a  list  of  Donations  to  the  Society,  and  the 
same  objection  applies  to  these  pages  as  will  be  expressed  further 
on  when  we  come  to  the  Subscriptions. 

Pages  147  to  207,  sixty-one  pages,  contain  the  following: 

(i)  Rules  and  Orders. 

(2)  Collects  to  be  used. 

(3)  Rules  for  District  Committees. 

(4)  Rules  for  Foreign  District  Committees. 

(5)  Rules  for  Lending  Libraries. 

(6)  List  of  District  Committees  and  Depots. 

(7)  List  of  Foreign  Committees. 

(8)  List  of  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Now  all  this  information  is  valuable,  and  a  small  volume  should 
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contain  it,  but  it  might  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  at  any  rate 
lias  no  relation  with  an  Annual  Keport  of  Progress  and  work  done 
within  the  last  year. 

Pages  208  to  280,  seventy- three  pages,  contains  an  unprofitable  list 
of  names  of  persons,  who  have  subscribed  to  the  Funds.  In  the 
Office  of  the  Society  of  course  Business  is  Business,  and  accounts  are 
kept,  but  to  blazon  about  in  a  Report  the  obscure  names  is  one 
of  the  lamentable  features  of  modern  ostentatious  Keligiosity, 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  (Matthew,  vi,  3). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  advantage :  it  may  be  well  to  record  a 
gracious  bequest  from  the  Queen,  or  a  grant  from  an  Archbishop, 
but  what  profitable  advantage  of  the  lowest  type  in  chronicling 
the  name  of  an  unknown  individual,  or  a  remote  town  or  parish  ? 
Moreover,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  if  this  Report  is 
published  for  the  purpose  of  being  read,  what  dull  reading  these 
pages  supply !  Some  one  began  to  read  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
and  remarked  that  it  was  interesting,  but  very  disconnected !  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  the  one  hundred  pages  annually 
allotted  by  the  S.P.C.K.  to  Donations  and  Subscriptions. 

From  page  281  to  290,  ten  pages,  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  Works 
published  in  the  year  under  report,  which  satisfies  the  wants  of 
those,  who  seek  to  know  what  literary  work  the  Society  has  accom- 
plished, if  they  can  find  it  amidst  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
material. 

From  page  291  to  322,  thirty-two  pages,  is  a  list  of  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books  published  by  the  Society,  a  most  suitable  work  for 
the  use  of  purchasers  in  the  Depot,  but  not  in  the  least  a  suitable 
feature  in  an  Annual  Report  of  a  great  Society. 

From  page  329  to  346,  eighteen  pages,  are  occupied  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Tracts  in  various  languages :  most 
interesting  and  excellent,  but  scarcely  suited  to  an  Annual  Report 
of  work  done,  to  be  read  by  pious,  but  not  highly  educated, 
subscribers  to  the  Society. 

From  page  347  to  549,  two  hundred  and  three  pages,  are  occupied 
by  a  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Tracts  in  the  English  Language : 
there  really  is  no  occasion  to  attach  such  lists,  records  of  excellent 
work,  to  an  Annual  Report. 

From  page  550  to  568,  nineteen  pages,  record  a  supplemental 
Religious  Catalogue  :  the  Society  is  not  responsible  for  the  expres- 
sions or  views  contained  in  these  works,  and,  if  that  be  the  case, 
it  really  seems  the  wisest  course  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

So  much  for  the  Annual  Reports,  but  what  we  requii'e  is  a  first- 
rate  Monthly  Periodical  of  the  highest  order  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England  at  home  and  abroad  in  its  entirety.  At  a  late 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
S.P.C.K.  in  its  circumstances  and  tendencies,  a  demand  was  made 
by  a  Section  of  earnest  Clergy  for  such  an  organ.     Of  course  to 
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the  Board  of  Missions  the  enterprise  was  impossible ;  but  to  the 
IS.P.C.K.  it  would  not  be  so,  and  would  be  protitable  as  well. 

III.  Keally  the  old-fashioned  useless  practice  of  reading  the 
Proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  as  a  mere  formality  should  be 
discontinued.  To  many  it  is  only  a  pious  form.  The  S.P.G.  has, 
owing  to  its  mode  of  conducting  business,  nothing  to  read  :  the 
C.M.S.  has  pages  to  read,  but  it  has  got  over  the  stile,  and  after 
asking  for  objections,  if  any,  takes  it  as  read :  the  B.F.B.S.  still 
wearies  the  assembly  by  a  twice-told  tale,  a  tale  often  not  worth 
the  telling  even  once.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  the  Secular  Com- 
mittee has  got  free  :  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.  As  I  pass  from  a  Secular  to  a  Religious  Com- 
mittee in  my  round  of  eighteen  Committees,  I  mark  the  changes. 
This  week  at  a  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Magistrates  of  London,  the 
proceedings  of  last  Session  were  taken  as  read,  after  giving  time 
for  objections.  Last  week  the  same  phenomenon  occurred  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  "We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  we  have  in  our 
hands  a  printed  report  of  what  took  place.  I  do  trust,  that  our 
good  Society  will  follow  the  example,  or  at  least  explain  what 
advantages  arise  from  reading  seriatim  all  the  little  grants  of  so 
many  pounds  to  a  School  in  Africa,  a  Church  in  Canada,  or  some- 
thing else  somewhere  else.     It  is  ridiculously  foolish. 

IV.  Then,  again,  the  nature  of  the  business  brought  before  the 
General  Committee  requires  notice.  The  Standing  Committee, 
a  most  competent  body  of  experienced  men,  after  careful  consider- 
ation of  each  application  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  proposes 
a  grant,  and  in  my  long  experience  I  never  knew  a  proposal  re- 
jected. Yet  in  the  General  Committee  every  one  of  these  little 
cases  is  brought  before  a  chance  body  of  men,  who  know  very 
little  of  the  subject.  The  Secretary  doles  out  the  story,  with  the 
usual  stereotyped  final  remark,  "that  the  Standing  Committee 
thought  that  they  might  recommend  ;^2o."  Of  course  it  is  approved. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man,  who  opposed  without  knowledge  :  if  he  had 
knowledge,  the  manly  way  would  be  to  notify,  that  hehad  an  objection 
to  offer,  when  the  whole  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Standing 
Committee  were  presented  en  hloe  for  confirmation.  The  three 
great  Societies  startle  me,  when  I  consider  their  ways.  The  General 
Committee  of  the  S.P.G.  has  nothing  to  confirm,  or  object  to,  because 
the  '  Venetian  Council '  is  all-powerful  and  reports  nothing.  The 
C.M.S.  actually  discusses  every  individual  grant  on  its  merits,  and 
a  wearisome  task  it  is :  the  Group-Committee  indeed  recommends, 
but  the  matter  is  open  to  discussion,  and  time  is  wasted.  The 
S.P.C.K.  goes  through  the  form  of  mentioning  what  the  Standing 
Committee  has  proposed,  and  this  is  accepted  suh  silentio  in  each 
individual  case,  after  a  wearisome  detail.     Let  each  member,  who 
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habitually  attends  the  Monthly  Meetings,  be  supplied  a  few  days 
previously  with  a  copy  of  the  Agenda,  as  is  the  case  in  the  C.M.S. 
and  the  B.F.B.S. :  if  any  member  wishes  to  oppose  a  particular 
grant,  he  can  do  so,  and  divide  the  Committee  on  the  subject. 

V.  At  each  Monthly  Meeting  (only  ten  in  each  year)  let  there 
be  a  qualified  person  to  give  an  address  on  some  portion  of  the 
many-sided  work  of  the  Society,  followed  by  discussion :  how 
delightful  that  would  be,  and  instructive  !  We  should  hear  one 
month  of  the  Church  Training  College  of  Lay  Workers  at  Stepney, 
on  another  occasion  of  St.  Katherine's  College,  Tottenham.  The 
spiritual  care  of  Emigrants  would  have  a  day,  the  Medical  Missions 
another.  Several  Meetings  could  be  charmed  by  notice  of  our  new 
Literature  in  English  or  Foreign  Languages.  Very  little  is  known, 
or  perhaps  cared  for,  of  the  work  done  by  the  Foreign  Translation- 
Committee  ;  a  work  is  being  done  only  to  be  surpassed  by  that 
of  the  B.F.B.S.  in  magnitude,  but  that  Society  is  restricted  to  one 
Book  :  the  S.P.C.K.  has  a  wider  field.  If  we  get  good  lecturers, 
people  will  flock  to  hear  them,  and  the  obscurity,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  good  work  of  the  Society  is  concealed,  will  be  removed. 
Already  this  proposal  has  been  partially  adopted,  and  with  success. 

VI.  I  must  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  admitting  Women  to 
all  the  privileges  in  the  Society  conceded  to  Men :  the  intolerable 
distinction  still  maintained  in  Religious  Associations  will  not  siu'vive 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  question  must  arise,  Are  they  fit  ? 
are  they  useful  ?  It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  say,  that  they 
were  not.  It  is  whispei'ed,  that  one  at  least  of  the  published  works, 
which  has  brought  large  sums  to  the  Society,  was  the  work  of  a 
woman,  who,  however,  is  disqualified  for  admission  into  the  Com- 
mittee-Room, the  doors  of  which  are  open  to  any  ignorant  man. 
In  Secular  Committees,  such  as  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I  am  glad 
to  sit  by  the  side  of  a  Lady  Guardian,  and  the  same  in  Hospital- 
Committees.  My  experience  is,  that  their  admission  is  not  opposed 
by  the  Laity,  but  by  old-fashioned  Clergy.  The  day  that  I  left 
the  Committee  of  the  C.M.S.  finally,  about  eight  years  ago,  I 
proposed,  that  Women  should  be  admissible  as  Members  of  the 
Committee.  An  old  Clergyman,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
great  work  of  Evangelization,  which  has  been  the  study  of  my  life, 
instantly  moved  the  Previous  Question,  and  it  was  carried  without 
argument.  I  made  my  bow,  and  though  still  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  as  Life-Governor  for  services  rendered  during  a  Member- 
ship of  forty-five  years,  I  shall  never  take  my  scat  again  at  that 
Committee-Board  until  women  are  admitted.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity.  AVhen  Apollos  had  to  be  more  fully 
instructed  in  the  way  of  God,  the  duty  was  entrusted  to  Priscilla, 
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and  her  husband  Aquila,  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
llomans,  Paul  alludes  to  Priscilla  and  Aquila  as  his  fellow-labourers. 
In  both  cases  the  name  of  the  wife  jjrecedes  that  of  the  husband, 
showing  that  in  the  Apostle's  opinion  she  was  the  better  man. 
We  shall  see  :  this  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  look  ten  years  ahead,  but  the 
last  thirty  years  have  taught  me  one  lesson,  that  the  world  does 
move  on,  and  that  abuses,  and  unjust  prejudices,  will  gradually 
disappear. 

VII.  I  venture  on  a  word  of  advice  with  regard  to  the  Books 
published  by  our  Society  at  this  rather  difficult  period  of  the 
Church's  History,  when  party  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  open  out  questions,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
finally  closed.  This  is  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  Education, 
the  much  deeper  and  keener  appreciation  of  Theological  Views, 
and  the  Evolution  of  Religious  Thought.  The  S.P.C.K.  is  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  useful  Societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  does 
a  world  of  good  :  but  its  supporters  are  mainly  recruited  from 
a  class,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  new  views,  and  desires,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  and  takes  umbrage  at 
some  of  the  advanced  Books,  which  the  Society  has  lately  pub- 
lished. Their  motto  is:  "It  is  sufficient  for  my  time."  I  have 
heard  those  words  from  revered  lips.  I  write  impartially  on  this 
subject,  as  in  spite  of  my  old  prejudices  and  partialities,  my  deep 
study  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Beligions  and  Languages 
of  the  World  have  compelled  me  to  accept  the  advanced  views 
of  such  Higher  Critics  as  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  and  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  simply  because  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  based  on  absolute  Truth,  as  far  as  Truth  can  by  deep 
study  be  attained,  and  upon  sound  inductions  upon  such  Truth, 
which  would  be  readily  accepted  by  all  persons,  with  the  gift  to 
think,  and  capable  of  thinking  out  deep  problems.  Now  this  gift, 
and  this  power,  are  not  apparently  the  characteristics  of  the  excellent 
people,  aud  good  Christians,  who  support  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  furnish 
it  with  the  funds  to  carry  out  its  noble  and  multiform  work.  The 
conclusion,  which  I  have  come  to  is,  that  it  would  be  sound  wisdom 
in  the  Managers  of  the  Society  not  to  venture  into  this  debatable 
field.  The  present  generation  has  before  it  the  duty  of  Inquiry. 
The  Society  cannot  be  too  cautious  :  Historical  and  Critical  views 
arc  advancing,  and  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  advance.  Some  of 
us  delight  to  float  on  the  foremost  wave  of  intellectual  advance, 
because  we  are  qualified  by  study  and  experience  to  form  our  own 
opinions ;  but  it  is  not  wise  or  just  in  the  interest  of  our  weaker 
brethren — good  Christian  brethren — to  place  within  their  reach 
under  the  imprimatur  of  the  great  Society,  books  like  those 
of and  of  ,  which  engender  doubts,  unsettle  minds, 
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and  disturb  the  peace^of  humble  consciences  not  armed  or  prepared 
for  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century  certain  Truths  will  be 
accepted  by  a  generation  still  to  be  born,  which  militate  against 
the  prejudices  of  a  generation  which  received  its  instruction  in  the 
first  half-century  of  the  Victorian  Era,  and  whose  career  by  that 
time  will  be  closed ;  and  notoriously  it  is  difficult  to  change  views 
in  the  decline  of  Life,  say  after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  it  is  not 
everyone,  who  has  leisure  to  follow  out  in  patient  study  the 
wonderful  Eevelations,  which  the  last  half-century  has  placed 
at  our  disposal.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think,  that  the  great  central 
Truths  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  are  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
affected  by  either  the  Higher,  or  the  Lower,  Criticism  of  the 
Scripture.  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  these  critical  tests  to 
the  accumulated  "Wisdom  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Zoroastrians,  Erahmans,  Buddhists,  Confucianists,  and  even  our 
dear  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  and  rightly  so.  Are  we  to  receive  from 
less  well-informed  generations  incorrect  texts  and  views  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  tests 
to  them  ?    "  Magna  est  "Veritas,  et  praevalebit." 

VIII.  There  is  another  direction,  in  which  the  Society  should 
lend  itself  to  Eeform.  The  non-Christian  world  is  not  now  in  the 
same  intellectual  and  spiritual  position,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  There  is  a  sound  of  a  going  in  the 
trees  of  the  Forest :  the  School  Master  is  abroad :  the  great  races 
of  Nearer  and  Farther  India,  and  the  Extreme  Orient,  enjoy 
a  civilization  much  older  than  our  own,  and  are  our  equals,  if  not 
our  superiors.  There  is  a  desire  for  an  indigenous  Vernacular 
Literature,  both  Secular  and  Religious.  Our  existing  Rules  place 
the  Missionary  at  a  disadvantage :  there  is  no  difficulty  ■with 
regard  to  translating  printed  books,  which  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  London  Tract  Committee,  and  are  in  the  Catalogues 
of  the  Society ;  but  the  great  desire  of  those,  w^ho  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future  Christian  Churches  of  the  East,  is, 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  presented  to  these  great  Nations  not  in  an 
Occidental  European  capsule,  but  in  the  simple  piu'ity  of  the  fonu, 
which  it  received  in  Galilee,  for  Jesus  Christ  was  an  Oriental. 
"Upon  this  is  based  the  necessity  of  a  genuine  indigenous  Vernacular 
Literature :  by  the  present  Rules  the  Society  cannot  help  a  Missionary 
to  publish  a  new  Vernacular  work,  unless  a  copy  in  English  has 
been  sent  home  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tract  Committee,  and  receives 
its  imprimatur.  This  is  expensive,  tedious,  and  the  Oriental 
Churches  will  not  tolerate  it. 

We  have  got  beyond  that  stage  of  pupillage,  and  must  devise 
some   better   Rule :    to   allow  any  Vernacular    Literature    to   be 
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published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  without  careful  exami- 
nation, would  be  dangerous.  There  are  two  alternative  remedial 
measures : 

(i)  To  appoint  in  each  Province,  such  as  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  etc.,  one  qualified  person,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  on 
the  demand  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  to  examine  all  Manuscripts 
submitted  to  him,  and  give  such  a  full  Report  as  will  enable  the 
Bishop  and  his  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  S.P.C.K.  to  come  to 
a  decision. 

(2)  To  appoint  in  each  Diocese  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Tract 
Committee  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  to  whom  should  be  delegated  the  full 
powers  of  the  Tract  Committee.  The  difficulty  is,  that  neither 
laymen,  nor  clergy,  nor  missionaries,  English  or  Natives,  have  any 
leisure  in  India  for  anything  beyond  their  proper  duties,  nor  are 
they  qualified :  this  makes  me  think,  that  the  first  alternative  is 
better.     At  any  rate  something  must  be  done,  and  done  at  once. 

Thus  I  have  suggested  some  Eeforms  of  the  dear  Society.  At 
the  age  of  77  I  may  not  live  to  see  them  carried  out,  but  those, 
who  are  my  juniors,  will  be  there,  and  perhaps  wonder  how  stupid 
men  were  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  refuse  to  advance  with  an 
advancing  age. 

Egbert  Needham  Cust. 

London^  August,  1898. 


III. 

"THE  WONDERFUL   CENTURY." 

By   Alfred   Russel   Wallace.     (London :  Swan 
Sonnenschein    &    Co.,    1898.) 

This  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without 
interest  and  profit.  It  is  proposed  to  note  briefly  each  of  the 
subjects,  treated  by  the  Author,  as  helping  to  make  the  Century 
wonderful :  I  give  the  list  of  these  subjects,  and  propose  further 
on  to  notice  each  sej)arately. 

L  Modes  of  Travelling  ^ |  ft^eSip. 

II.  Labour-saving  Machinery. 
IIL  The  Conveyance  of  Thought    ...    {  ^eJep W. 

i]\ratches  for  ignition. 
Gas. 
Electricity. 

V.  New  appHcation  of  Light. |  ^^^tgfn  Eays. 

VI.  Spectrum-Analysis. 

I  Conservation  of  Energy. 
Molecular   Theory  of 
Gases. 

(Velocity  of  Light. 
Phonographs. 
Rontgen  Rays. 
IX.  Importance  of  Dust. 

X.  Great  Problems  of  Chemistry. 
XL  Astronomy  and  Cosmic  Theories      1  ivr  f     . 

!  Glacial  Epoch. 
Antiquity  of  the  Genus 
Homo. 
XIII.  Evolution  and  Natural  Selection. 

I  CeU- Theory. 

-^T-r^    -p.-            •      •    -Di,     •  1  )  Germ-Theory. 

XI\  .  Discovenes  in  Physiology j  Anix^sthetics'. 

\  Antiseptics. 
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Some  of  tlie  subjects  are  higlily  scientific,  such  as  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge  in  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Physics.  As  these 
are  outside  my  sphere  of  study,  I  can  only  notice  them  briefly: 
in  the  volume  under  review  they  are  fully  described.  Occasionally 
on  certain  subjects  the  Author  allows  himself  to  indulge  in  deep 
censure  of  those,  who  differ  from  him.  I  cannot  follow  him  there. 
1  may  have  my  own  private  views,  but  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
state  facts,  advance  knowledge,  and  approach  the  Truth.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  hence  the  strictures,  which  the  Author  has  printed, 
will  either  be  accepted,  or  laughed  out  of  court,  by  the  next 
generation:  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  confident  on  any  subject, 
but  to  reflect  on  the  foolish  condemnation  by  ancient  Men  of  past 
generations  on  what  is  now  received  as  absolute  Truth,  such  as  the 
lievolution  of  the  Globe,  etc.,  etc. 

I.  Modes  of  Travelling.  I  myself,  with  my  surviving  con- 
temporaries, can  recollect  the  way,  in  which  Boys  of  my  own  age 
returned  from  their  home  to  Eton  College,  or  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Dover  to  Calais.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  these 
astounding  changes  took  place.  In  the  light  and  serious  literature 
of  the  reigns  of  the  fourth  George,  and  William,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  travelling  by  horse,  by  chaise,  by  coach, 
by  waggon,  of  that  period.  As  a  fact  the  Queen  on  her  wedding- 
day  came  through  Eton  College  to  Windsor  in  a  Chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  College  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  School,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  at 
that  time  the  Captain.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  Railway,  the 
Steamship,  and  the  Bicycle,  differ  fundamentally  from  all  modes 
of  transit  of  past  generations,  and  are  not  mere  improvements  of 
the  same  idea,  or  developments  of  an  existing  system. 

II.  Labour-saving  Machinery.  The  efficiency  of  Human  labour 
has  been  multiplied  by  the  adoption  of  mechanical  contrivances 
for  the  purposes  of  Agriculture,  Manufacture,  Sewing,  and  Type- 
writing. The  idea  was,  indeed,  conceived  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century,  but  it  marks  a  distinctly  new  departure  in 
Human  Industry. 

III.  The  Conveyance  of  Thought.  This  subject  is  not  only 
entirely  a  new  invention,  but  so  astounding,  as  to  appear  incredible. 
The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  mark  a  new  Epoch  in  Human  Life. 
In  Europe  it  has  superseded  an  organized  system  of  transmission 
of  letters  from  city  to  city :  but  in  British  India  it  was  something 
more :  the  famous  telegraphic  Message  from  Delhi  to  Labor  on 
May  loth,  1857,  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  During 
the  time  that  I  acted  as  Home  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
India,  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  telegraph 
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was  first  declared  open  from  Calcutta  to  London  in  1864,  and  by 
order  of  the  Viceroy  I  penned  the  first  telegram  of  respectful 
homage  from  His  Excellency  to  Her  Majesty.  We  hardly  realized 
then,  that  a  message  despatched  from  Calcutta  at  sunset  would 
be  received  in  London  soon  after  noon  of  the  same  day,  five  or  six 
hours  before  it  was  sent ! 

"  Panting  time  toiled  after  it  in  vain." 

Still  more  astounding  is  the  invention  of  the  Telephone.  During 
the  late  illness  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  ofiicially 
reported,  that  it  was  arranged,  that  he  could  in  his  own  room  ia 
Marlborough  House  hear  Canon  Fleming  preaching  in  Chester 
Square.  Music  can  in  the  same  manner  be  communicated,  and  as 
regards  both  Telegraph  and  Telephone  they  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  the  extension  of  their  use  is  a  problem  of  the  future.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  Telephone  the  voice  is  not  actually 
transmitted,  as  in  a  speaking-tube,  but  is  accurately  reproduced 
by  means  of  two  vibrating  discs,  the  one  set  in  motion  by  the 
speaker,  while  the  electric  current  causes  identical  vibrations  in 
the  similar  disc  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  these  vibrations 
reproduce  the  exact  tones  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible.  At  Buda  Pesth  has  been  started  a  Telephonic  Newspaper. 
At  certain  fixed  hours  definite  classes  of  news  are  sent  by  an 
employe  along  the  wires,  which  are  laid  to  the  houses  and  ofiices 
of  Subscribers,  so  that  each  person  hears  the  particular  news, 
which  he  desires  without  the  delay  of  printing  a  I^ewspaper. 

IV.  Fire  and  Light.  I  can  recollect  London  deri^-ing  its 
light  from  the  oil-lamp,  and  the  torch  was  not  entirely  disused. 
I  recollect  the  difficulty,  which  the  housemaid  experienced  in 
striking  sparks  of  light  with  the  steel  and  fiint  into  the  tinder-box, 
and  the  surprise  and  wonder,  with  which  bottles  from  Paris,  from 
which  light  could  be  extracted,  were  welcomed  by  children  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  Then  came  Phosphorus,  1 827-1 834,  about 
the  time  that  I  went  to  Eton,  and  what  fun  it  was  to  play  with 
matches!  Gas  was  introduced  into  Limdon  as  early  as  181 3,  and 
gradually  spread  everywhere,  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  was  deemed 
to  be  invincible,  until  a  mightier  Power  was  developed  in  Electricity, 
which  must  carry  all  before  it.  Fire  was  indeed  taken  into  the 
ser\-ice  of  the  '  genus  Homo '  at  a  very  early  stage  of  Barbarism, 
and  its  use  has  advanced  with  the  progress  of  CiA^lization,  but  in 
a  few  years  of  this  Century  a  greater  advance  has  been  made  than 
in  all  the  Centuries  preceding  the  Nineteenth, 

V.  New  application  of  Light.  Everything  sinks  into  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  the  discoveries  made  as  to  the  Nature  of  Light 
itself,  and  its  effect  upon  various  kinds  of  matter,  leading  to  the 
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discovery  of  the  art  of  Photo grapTiy.  In  1839  Daguerre  perfected  the 
beautiful  process  of  portrait-taking  called  the  Daguen'otype.  I  well 
recollect  the  Head  Master  of  Eton,  Dr.  Hawtrey,  returning  from 
Paris  in  1 840  with  a  machine,  by  which  he  took  on  steel-plates 
pictures  of  the  College  Buildings,  and  I  have  by  me  Photographs  of 
the  same  nature  of  a  slightly  later  date.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851  a  further  advance  had  been  made,  and  the 
modern  Photograph  came  into  existence,  and  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  extent,  to  which  this  newly  discovered  power  can  be  applied : 
a  photographic  survey  of  the  Heavens  on  one  uniform  system  is  in 
progress,  and  the  power  of  producing  coloured  Photographs  has 
in  i8qi  been  arrived  at.  The  most  recent  of  discoveries  in  con- 
nection with  light  is  that  peculiar  form  of  radiation  termed  the  X 
or  Rontgen  Rays,  They  are  produced  by  a  special  form  of  electrical 
current  sent  through  a  vacuum-tube,  in  and  around  which  is  some 
fluorescent  substance,  which  under  the  action  of  the  current 
becomes  intensely  luminous  ;  but  the  substances,  which  are  opaque 
or  transparent  to  it,  are  not  the  same  as  those,  to  which  we  usually 
apply  the  terms,  but  often  the  very  contrary.  A  book  of  paper  of 
a  thousand  pages,  or  a  pack  of  cards,  wood,  carbon,  leather,  flesh, 
and  skin,  in  moderate  thicknesses,  are  transparent  to  the  X  rays, 
and  the  exact  position  of  bullets  embodied  in  the  flesh  or  bone  can 
be  detected.  Many  further  possibilities  are  opened  out  to  this  new 
form  of  radiant  energy,  which  time  alone  will  disclose. 

VI.  Spectrum- Analysis.  This  discovery  has  supplied  a  new 
engine  of  research,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
remotest  depths  of  space,  and  learn  something  of  the  constitution 
and  the  motions  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Stellar  Universe. 
It  gives  up  a  power  and  a  knowledge,  which  seemed  absolutely, 
and  for  ever,  ua attainable  by  man.  The  subject  is  too  deeply 
scientific  to  allude  to  further,  but  on  every  ground  the  discovery 
and  applications  of  Spectrum-Analysis  deserve  the  highest  place 
among  the  numerous  great  Scientific  achievements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

VII.  Theoretical  discoveries  in  Physics.  Our  Author  gives  two 
instances  :  ( i)  the  Law  of  Conservation  of  Energy,  (2)  the  Molecular 
Theory  of  Gases,  The  subject  is  too  deeply  scientific  to  be  further 
discussed  in  a  popular  treatise  such  as  the  present.  Our  Author 
writes  that  the  great  principle,  evolved  from  discovered  facts,  teaches 
us,  that  there  is  no  origination  of  force  on  the  Earth,  but  that  all 
energy  either  now  comes  to  us  from  the  Sun,  or  was  originated  in 
the  Sun  before  the  Earth  separated  from  it. 

VIII.  Application  of  Physical  Principles.  Two  subjects  are 
treated  of  by  our  Author  under  this  head. 
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(i)  The  Velocity  of  Light.  This  was  first  determined  by 
irregularities  in  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  which 
were  found  to  occur  earlier  or  later  than  the  calculated  times 
according  as  we  were  near  to,  or  far  from,  the  planet.  It  was  then 
found  that  it  ref[uired  eight  minutes  for  light  to  travel  from  the 
Sun  to  the  Earth,  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  ninety  Millions  of 
miles,  so  that  Light  travels  about  196,000  miles  in  a  single  second 
of  time. 

(2)  The  Phonograph.  This  is  the  invention  of  Edison, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  words  of  a  speaker  are  heard 
quite  intelligibly  with  all  their  tones  and  modulations  at  any 
distant  time  or  place.  I  myself  witnessed  the  late  Shah  of  Persia 
during  his  last  visit  to  England  speaking  in  the  Persian  Language 
in  a  certain  position  as  regards  a  Phonographic  machine  :  when  he 
had  done  speaking,  and  few  who  were  present,  could  understand 
what  he  had  said,  except  myself  and  the  late  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
something  was  done  by  the  American  proprietor  of  the  machine, 
and  to  the  Shah's  astonishment  His  Majesty's  very  words  came  back 
to  him  out  of  the  machine.  The  whole  operation  is  mechanical. 
A  diaphragm  is  set  vibrating  by  the  voice,  and  registers  itself 
permanently  on  a  cylinder  of  very  hard  wax,  on  an  indented  spiral 
line.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fine  steel-point,  connected  by 
a  delicate  lever  with  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm.  AVhen  the 
diaphragm  is  set  vibrating  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  the  steel- 
point  moves  rapidly  up  and  down,  and  the  resulting  groove  con- 
tinually varies  in  depth,  forming  a  complex  series  of  undulations. 
If  the  cylinder  be  shifted  back,  so  that  the  steel-point  is  exactly 
where  it  was  in  starting,  and  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  and 
move  onward  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  before,  the  up-and-down 
motions  of  the  style,  due  to  the  irregular  depth  of  the  groove,  set 
up  the  very  same  series  of  vibrations  in  the  diaphragm  as  those 
which  cut  the  groove  ;  and  these  vibrations  reproduce  the  voice 
with  remarkable  fidelity,  so  that  the  most  complex  and  rapid  voice 
can  be  heard  quite  intelligibly,  thovigh  not  exactly  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice.  These  cylinders  can  be  preserved  for  years.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Phonograph  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
inventions  of  Man. 

IX.  Importance  of  Dust.  "A  source  of  beauty  and  essential 
to  life."  This  seems  a  hard  saying,  and  a  strange  way  of  talking 
about  a  positive  nuisance ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  Our 
Author  sums  up  the  amount  of  our  debt  to  the  universality  of  dust. 
It  gives  us  the  pure  blue  sky  ;  it  gives  us  the  glories  of  the  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  all  the  brilliant  hues  of  high  mountain  regions. 
Half  the  beauty  of  the  world  would  vanish  with  the  absence  of 
dust :  dust  also  gives  us  diffused  daylight :  without  dust  the  sky 
would   appear  absolutely  black :    we    should  have  bright  glaring 
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suiilig;ht,  or  intensely  dark  shadows,  without  any  half  tone.  A  later 
writer  on  the  subject  of  Central  Asia,  C.  TJjfalvy,  points  out  the 
effect  caused  by  dust,  as  the  detritus  of  Hock  born  by  wind  and 
storm  has  pei'formed  the  silent  yet  beneficial  work  of  preparing? 
large  areas  of  culturable  soil.  The  overwhelming  importance  of 
the  small  things  of  this  world,  even  the  despised  things,  has  never 
been  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  these  recent  investigations  into 
the  widespread  effects  of  Atmospheric  Dust. 

X.  The  great  Problems  of  Chemistry.  "We  can  pass  these  over 
in  silence,  as  they  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  too  highly  scientific 
for  discussion  by  others  than  the  expert.  Among  the  latest  news 
is,  that  an  American  chemist  of  high  repute  has  solved  the  problem 
of  producing  gold  out  of  silver :  this  might  have  been  scouted  as 
a  dream  in  past  generations. 

XI.  Astronomy  and  Cosmic  Theories.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  this  great  subject.  The  discovery  of  an  additional  Planet, 
Neptune,  in  1843,  besides  several  asteroids,  satellites,  or  minor 
planets,  was  an  event,  which  could  have  been  expected,  and  further 
additions  may  be  anticipated.  The  nature  of  the  ring  round  "the 
Planet  Saturn  has  been  more  accurately  determined :  but  a  still 
greater  advance  in  Knowledge  is  represented  by  the  Meteoric 
Theory  of  the  Universe,  and  the  various  phenomena  presented  by 
Aerolites,  Fireballs,  shooting  or  falling  stars,  now  classed  as  Meteors 
and  ^[eteorites.  A  new  conception  has  been  formed  of  the  possible 
origin  of  the  Universe,  differing  from  that  entertained  last  Century  : 
this  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  Xineteenth  Century, 
yet  our  Author  remarks,  that  they  bring  us  no  nearer  to  the  First 
Cause  of  the  vast  Kosmos,  in  which  we  live  ;  but  we  know  not  what 
future  Centuries  have  in  store  for  us. 

XII.  Geology,  (i)  The  Glacial  Epoch;  (2)  Antiquity  of  the 
*  Genus  Homo.^  The  details  and  principles  of  this  great  science 
have  been  wholly  worked  out  in  the  present  Century.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  Epoch-making  book,  "The  Principles  of  Geology,"  1830, 
gave  a  new  start  to  all  future  investigations,  and  Cuvier's  Essay  on 
the  Theory  of  the  Earth  was,  with  profound  respect,  placed  aside. 
It  must  be  a  sad  suggestion  to  all  writers  in  this  critical,  and  ever 
advancing,  age,  that  their  fate  may  be  as  has  been  that  of  many  an 
illustrious  predecessor,  whose  view  was  limited,  and  whose  facts 
were  insufficient.  Lyell's  method  was  that  of  constant  appeal  to 
the  processes  of  Xature,  and  for  a  period  of  forty  years  he  continued 
to  extend  his  knowledge.  His  followers  have  been  termed 
'Uniformitarians,'  on  account  of  their  belief,  that  the  causes, 
which  produced  the  phenomena  manifested  to  us  in  tlie  crust  of  the 
earth  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  those  acting  now.     The 
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story  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  and  the  Antiquity  of  the  Genus  Homo, 
is  too  long  to  be  dvrelt  upon  further  here.  They  offend  against 
prejudices  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect,  but  facts  are  facts,  and 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  fond  legends,  and  airy  theories.  The  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken ;  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  an 
immense  advance  in  Knowledge. 

XIII.  Evolution  and  Natural  Selection.  The  Author  of  this 
work,  Alfred  llussel  Wallace,  shares  with  the  great  Charles  Darwin 
tlie  honour  of  being  the  Apostle  of  this  lie  volution  ary  Dogma. 
Eobert  Chambers,  in  1844,  in  his  anonymoiis  volume,  the  "  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  had  started  the  idea,  and  I  re- 
member reading  this  book  in  India  fifty  years  ago  with  interest  and 
wonder,  and  a  very  wicked  book  it  was  then  considered  ;  and  although 
mild  and  even  religious  in  tone,  it  was  met  with  a  storm  of  indignant, 
and  senseless,  abuse,  and  even  great  men,  like  Sir  John  Herschel, 
spoke  against  it  for  its  advocacy  of  "so  great  a  scientific  heresy 
as  the  '  Theory  of  Development.'  "  Fifteen  years  later  Charles 
Darwin  published  his  book  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  A  great 
change  of  public  opinion  has  followed,  but  perhaps  the  end  is  not 
yet.  On  all  subjects,  especially  on  such  as  this,  there  should  be  an 
absence  of  all  bitterness,  all  abuse,  and  a  calm  weighing  of  facts 
adduced,  and  arguments  based  upon  them.  This  equanimity,  and 
nobility  of  mind,  have  been  found  sadly  wanting  up  to  this  very  year. 

XIV.  Discoveries  in  Physiology.  This  Science,  which 
investigates  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  motions,  sensations, 
growth,  and  development,  of  Organisms,  is  almost  wholly  the 
product  of  the  present  Century.  The  first  great  fundamental 
conception  is  the  '  Cell-Theory,'  definitely  established  for  plants  in 
1838,  and  soon  afterwards  for  Animal  structures.  All  Organisms 
originate  in  simple  '  Cells,'  which  are  almost  identical  in  form  and 
structure,  and  which  thus  constitute  the  fundamental  unit  of  all 
living  things.  Another  discovery  is  that  of  the  '  Germ-Theory.' 
It  has  been  proved,  that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  whose 
functions  were  previously  unknown,  are  really  independent  living 
Organisms.  They  inhabit  our  blood-vessels,  and  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  and  have  important  functions  to  perform,  on  which  our 
very  lives  depend.  Their  full  importance  can  only  be  realized  in 
their  relation  to  Zymotic  diseases,  and  have  an  important  bearing 
on  Sanitation. 

Two  more  discoveries  have  been  made,  which  have  done  more 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind  than  many  mechanical 
inventions,  and  philosophical  theories,  which  receive  a  more  general 
admiration.  I  allude  to  the  use  of  '  Anaesthetics '  in  Surgical 
operations,  and  the  '  Antiseptic '  treatment  of  wounds.  Ether 
and  Chloroform  were  first  adopted  in  1848.  I  was  present  in 
the  great  battles  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  inthe  Panjabin  1845-46,  and 
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have  witnessed  the  harrowing  sight  of  the  amputation  of  limbs  of 
poor  woimded  soldiers,  causing  agony  to  the  poor  sufferers,  most  of 
which  is  obviated  now.  The  use  of  Antiseptics  saves  many  a  life  in 
the  Hospital  from  the  suppuration  of  wounds,  which  was  produced 
by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  minute  Organisms  called  Bacteria. 

Our  Author  closes  the  First  Part  of  his  volume  by  a  chapter 
summing  up  the  achievements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  outcome  of  the  long  roll  of  preceding 
centuries.  It  would  require  a  considerable  time,  and  a  lengthy 
consideration,  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion.  He  expands  the 
fourteen  sections,  which  we  have  reviewed,  by  bringing  the  sub- 
sections into  line  with  the  sections,  and  records  twenty-four  as  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  he  contrasts 
with  the  fifteen  of  all  preceding  ages  ;  but  we  miss  fi'om  the  last  list 
the  Eotatory  Motion  of  the  Globe,  the  recognition  of  the  Planetary 
System,  the  Law  of  Eclipses,  Cartography,  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Tablets  of  Written  Inscriptions  in  Cuneiform,  and  Ideographic  as 
well  as  Alphabetic  Written  Characters,  the  Preservation  of  the 
Dead,  the  use  of  Metals,  the  use  of  Clay,  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  property  of  Herbs,  and  all  that  distinguishes  the  Savage  from 
the  man  in  a  higher  stage,  the  Barbarian,  and  the  Barbarian  from 
the  Civilized  Man. 

We  could  have  wished,  that  our  Author  had  closed  his 
interesting  volume  here  at  the  158th  page.  The  Higher  Critics 
assert  their  capacity  to  detect  a  second  hand  in  what  has  been 
handed  down  from  former  ages  as  the  work  of  one  author. 
In  Part  II  of  this  volume  we  seem  to  come  into  contact  with 
a  writer  with  another  style,  without  judicial  calmness,  in  fact 
a  partisan.  He  entitles  Part  II  "  Failures."  They  would  more 
properly  have  been  treated  in  a  separate  volume,  as  Failures  are 
hardly  a  suitable  subdivision  of  a  volume  entitled  ' '  The  Wonderful 
Century."  It  seems  to  me  more  convenient  to  add  the  names  of 
these  so-called  Failures  to  the  list  of  subjects  as  follows : 

XV.  Phrenology. 

I  Thought- Reading. 
Clairvoyance. 
Mesmerism. 
XVII.  Vaccination. 

/  Criminals  in  Prison. 
XVIII.  The  evils  attendant  on    1  Lunatics  in  Asylums. 
Civilization  \  Armies  and  Navies. 


XIX.  Demon  of  Greed  and 
Plunder  of  the 
Earth 


Eule  of  Subject  Kingdoms. 

For  Gold. 

For  Dominion. 

For  Commerce. 

Suffering  of  Lower  Classes. 
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XV.  Phrenology.  The  Author  has  himself  no  doubt  of  the 
substantial  truth  and  vast  importance  of  this  discovery.  He 
complains,  that  it  has  been  neglected.  He  gives  the  history  of 
the  discovery  that  there  was  a  real  connection  between  the 
mental  faculties,  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  brain  :  this  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  Century. 
About  the  year  1836-37,  I  remember  phrenologists  coming  to 
Eton  to  feel  the  bumps  of  the  boys'  heads,  as  it  was  called, 
and  to  record  opinions  as  to  the  hidden  springs  of  character, 
for  the  gratification  of  fond  parents.  I  remember  reading  one 
description  of  the  noble  qualities  of  a  boy,  whom  I  knew  very 
well,  and  whose  life  has  not  realized  the  beautiful  character 
predicted  for  him.  The  Author  complains,  that  people  of  mature 
years  are  unaware,  that  the  phrenology  of  their  youth  has 
been  wholly  rejected  by  the  Scientific  world  of  to-day,  and  he 
is  sanguine,  that  in  the  coming  Century  it  will  attain  general 
acceptance,  proving  itself  to  be  the  true  Science  of  the  Mind  and 
of  practical  use  in  Education,  self-discipline,  the  refonnatory 
treatment  of  criminals,  and  the  remedial  treatment  of  Lunatics ; 
and  the  persistent  neglect  during  the  last  sixty  years  will  be  referred 
to  as  an  example  of  the  narrowness  and  prejudice  of  men  of  science. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  one  man,  "  Wallace  contra  mundum  "  :  at  any 
rate  there  will  be  fair  play ;  no  favour,  and  no  intolerance :  if  in 
1836  the  orthodox  Clergy  deemed  the  Science  to  be  contrary  to 
Scripture,  they  will  hardly  be  bold  enough  to  do  so  in  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

XVI.  Hypnotism  in  its  three  subdivisions  of  Thought -Reading, 
Clairvoyance,  and  Mesmerism.  The  Author  deplores  the  opposition 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  in  evidence  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Century  :  he  appears  to  lose  all  judicial 
equilibrium.  I  quote  his  final  remarks  in  defence  of  his  unsuccessful 
protege :  he  forgets  that  all  advocates  of  an  unsuccessful  cause 
use  very  much  the  same  arguments  :  ' '  The  great  lesson  to  be  learut  is 
"  to  distrust  all  a  j3r/or«  judgment  as  to  facts:  the  history  of  the 
"  Progress  of  Human  Knowledge,  specially  of  Physical  Research, 
"renders  it  certain,  that  whenever  the  Scientific  men  or  popular 
"  teachers  of  any  age  have  denied  on  «!^;;-?'or«  grounds  of  impossibility, 
"  or  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  facts  observed  and  recorded 
"  by  numerous  investigators  of  average  honesty  and  intelligence, 
"  these  denier s  have  always  beeti  wrong^^  (p.  211).  No  confident  *  my 
doxy '  theologians  in  the  pulpit  can  sound  the  dogmatic  trumpet 
clearer  and  louder. 

XVII.  Vaccination  a  Delusion.  In  a  Chapter  of  120  pages, 
a  good-sized  polemical  Pamphlet,  the  above  thesis  is  discussed 
with   a   degree    of   bitterness  and   virulence,   which  belong  more 
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to  the  Faddist  than  the  Scientist.  No  doubt  Yaccination  was  the 
invention  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  decline  to  discuss  it 
further  :  Time  will  show  whether  the  practice  should  be  maintained 
or  abandoned. 

XVIII.  The  evils  attendant  on  Civilization,  as  evidenced  by  the 
treatment  of  Criminals  in  Prison,  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums,  by  the 
existence  of  Armies  and  Navies,  and  by  the  System  of  Rule  of 
Subject-Kingdoms.  This  chapter  really  is  a  strange  divergence 
from  the  subject-matter  of  the  Book,  "  The  "Wonderful  Century," 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Author  he  wanders  into  subjects, 
of  which  he  can  comparatively  have  slight  practical  knowledge. 
On  the  two  first  subjects  I  have  been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  a  member  of  a  visiting  Committee  of  Metropolitan  Asylums, 
and  Prisons,  and  though  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement, 
there  is  in  their  management  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  As  regards 
the  fourth  subject,  the  Ruling  of  subject  Nations,  I  have  had  long 
experience  in  British  India,  and  the  writer  clearly  has  no 
personal  knowledge.  As  regards  the  third  subject,  Armies  and 
Navies,  it  is  too  large  a  one  to  be  profitably  dealt  with  except  by 
Military  and  Naval  experts. 

XIX.  The  chapters  on  the  Demons  of  Greed  and  Plunder  of  the 
Earth  are  a  mere  tirade  against  some  of  the  lamentable  Features 
of  the  Epoch :  with  very  much  that  the  Author  says  I  heartily 
agree,  but  the  subject  is  one  for  a  separate  treatise,  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  "  The  Wonderful  Century." 

As  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great  advance  of 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  which  characterizes  the  last  three 
generations  of  the  Human  Race  in  Civilized  Countries,  I  have 
ventured  to  subjoin  certain  additional  subjects  not  alluded  to  by 
the  Author : 

I.  Widening  of  the  thought  of  the  Human  Race. 
II.  Geographical  Discoveries. 

III.  Religion  in  its  widest  sense. 

IV.  Respect  for  rights  of  others  :  Universal  Tolerance  :  Altruism 

as  opposed  to  Egoism. 
V.  Absolute  liberty  to  propagate  Religious  Doctrines  not  con- 
trary to  Morality. 
VI.  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes :  Power  of  the  Press. 
VII.  Public  Hospitals  :  Medical  Knowledge. 
VIII.  Linguistic  Knowledge. 
IX.  Anthropological  Knowledge. 

X.  History  and  Archaeology. 
XI.  Criticism,  Higher  and  Lower,  of  the  Records  of  Past  ages. 
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XII.  Sanitation. 

XIII.  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  the  work  of  tlie  Engineer. 

XIV.  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy. 

I.  Widening  of  the  thoiight  of  the  Human  Race.  The 
Literature  of  the  Day,  the  lectures  in  Universities  and  Learned 
Societies,  the  Speeches  on  Platforms,  must  convince  us,  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  advance  in  all  classes  along  the  whole  line  of  Human 
thought. 

II.  Geographical  Discoveries.  No  word  need  be  said  to 
illustrate  this  fact :  the  veriest  schoolboy  of  Macaulay,  or  the  child 
in  the  Board  School,  bears  witness  to  this. 

III.  Religion  in  its  widest  sense.  Let  anyone  consider  what 
was  known  of  the  Religious  Conceptions,  Ancient  or  Modern,  of 
the  non-Christian  World  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Century.  The  Missionary  classed  them  all  as  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  Garbled  and  imperfect  accounts  were  given  in  Cyclopaedias, 
or  Books  of  Reference.  As  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  each  Religion, 
nothing  was  known.  This  is  not  the  case  now.  Egypt  and  Assyria 
have  given  up  their  venerable  Records.  The  great  Book-Religions 
of  Asia  are  at  least  understood.  The  Animistic  Religions,  which 
preceded  them,  or  which  are  found  at  this  day,  are  faithfully  and 
impartially  described  ;  and  the  whole  story  of  the  struggle  of  Man 
to  find  out  God  in  all  the  ages,  in  all  climes,  and  by  all  races,  is 
revealed  to  our  astonished  minds, 

lY.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  under  the  name  of 
Universal  Tolerance,  has  succeeded  to  the  cruel  and  intolerant 
policy  of  Christian  and  Mahometan  Nations.  The  gentle  precept 
which  Asoka,  King  of  North  India  (200  B.C.),  published  on  his 
Tablets  all  over  India,  that  each  man  should  serve  his  Creator 
in  the  way  in  which  he  thought  fit,  is  now  the  common  Law  of 
Civilized  Nations.  It  really  represents  Altruism  as  opposed  to 
Egoism. 

V.  Absolute  liberty  to  propagate  Religious  Doctrines  is  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  preceding  principle,  so  long  as  the  methods 
are  peaceful,  and  not  contrary  to  Morality,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
particular  country. 

VI.  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
or  Municipality,  by  means  of  Schools,  and  the  teaching  of  a  free 
and  intelligent  Public  Press. 

VII.  Public  Hospitals  for  the  poor  without  charge  :  the  main- 
tenance of  Medical  Skill  in  the  highest  efficiency. 

VIII.  Linguistic  Knowledge.  Little  was  known  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Ccntuiy.  I  bought  a  linguistic  book  at 
Edinburgh,  published  in  this  Century  by  a  man  of  repute  in  his 
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time  :  he  stated,  that  there  -were  aboi;t  sixty-two  forms  of  speech 
in  the  wide  world,  and  that  all  came  from  Hebrew.  This  was  the 
old  Tower  of  Babel  story.  We  know  something  very  different  now  : 
that  the  number  of  mutually  unintelligible  forms  of  speech  at 
this  day  in  the  world  exceed  two  thousand,  and  that  they  belong 
to  families  with  no  possible  connection  with  each  other,  as  they  are 
distinct  and  totally  different  outcomes  of  the  brains  of  Mankind. 
Some  have  died  centuries  ago,  leaving  a  vast  literature.  Some  are 
dying,  being  trodden  down  by  the  great  Yernaculars  of  the  time, 
such  as  English ;  new  Languages  are  forming  from  the  combination 
of  different  Languages,  which  have  come  into  contact.  Each 
traveller  biings  home  Vocabularies  of  previously  unknown  forms  of 
speech.  In  no  branch  of  Knowledge  have  wider  additions  been 
made  than  in  Linguistic  Science  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IX.  Anthropological  Knowledge.  "  The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man."  We  have  it  on  record  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Human 
race  not  only  existed  at  a  far  earlier  period  than  that  which  was 
previously  received,  but  sprang  from  distinct  seedplots,  differing 
materially  in  structure  of  body,  colour,  hair,  yet  still  of  the  same 
"Genus  Homo,''^  and  all  with  the  two  congenital  gifts,  (i)  a 
Kcligious  Instinct,  or  Knowledge  of  a  Power  greater  than  itself, 
and  a  desire  to  conciliate  that  Power;  (2)  the  power  of  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  articulate  sounds  :  this  indicates  the 
dividing-line  betwixt  the  "Genus  Homo,''''  and  the  rest  of  the 
Animal  Creation. 

X.  History  and  Archaeology.  In  these  subjects  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  has  made  gigantic  strides.  A  line  has  been  drawn 
betwixt  serious  History  and  fanciful  Legend,  which  passed  as  History. 
Excavations  have  revealed  biuied  Cities  and  Tombs,  which  had 
been  entirely  forgotten. 

XI.  The  Divining  Rods  of  the  Lower  and  Higher  Criticism. 
This  is  a  new  Science,  the  creation  of  this  Century.  The  Lower 
Critic  examines  the  texts  of  Ancient  Records  of  Past  ages,  and 
under  certain  Rules,  based  on  experience,  works  out  a  Text  as 
pure  as  can  be  made  by  collation  of  scores  of  Texts  collected  from 
totally  different  quarters.  The  Higher  Criticism  looks  under  the 
Text,  and  weighs  the  possibility  of  inaccuracies  of  the  Copyist, 
introduction  of  new  matter  into  an  old  Record  at  a  subsequent 
date,  corrections  made  by  later  hands,  errors  of  Interpretation, 
and  all  the  manifold  causes  of  error,  to  which  Manuscripts  were 
liable  before  the  introduction  of  Printing. 

XII.  Sanitation.  The  very  idea  seems  never  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  OMx  ancestors.  A  good  fire,  such  as  that  of  London, 
or  a  siege  by  a  hostUe  force,  did  what  was  periodically  required. 
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It  is  difPerent  now  :  a  great  deal  more  in  our  great  cities  has  to  be 
done,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done.  The  Plague  in  Bombay  and 
other  paits  of  India  brings  the  subject  home  to  Indian  Adminis- 
trators. 

XIII.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes,  and  the  work 
of  the  Engineer. 

XIV.  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy.  No  words  are  required  to 
illustrate  the  enormous  advance  of  knowledge  in  these  last  subjects. 

It  must  appear  to  any  careful  inquirer,  that  no  previous  Century 
or  cluster  of  Centuries  can  be  compared  as  regards  universal 
Progress  with  the  J^ineteenth,  but  it  may  have  a  superior  rival  in 
the  Twentieth,  on  the  confines  of  which  we  stand.  Let  us  throw 
a  glance  forward,  and  consider  some  of  the  Problems,  which  ought 
to  be  solved. 

I.  Some  mode  of  communication  from  the  Earth  with  the  Moon 

and  the  Planets. 
II.  Discovery  by  men  of  the  power  to  fly  through  the  air  as 
birds  fly.     Men  can  swim  as  fishes  swim,  why  cannot 
they  fly  ? 
III.  Telegraphy  without  wires. 

IV.  Advance  of  Photography  for  practical  purposes :  in  case  of 

a  murder  the  reflection  of  the  murderer's  features  can 
be  detected  in  the  eyes  of  the  deceased :  it  can  be  photo- 
graphed and  enlarged.  If  the  walls  wore  prepared,  the 
reflect  of  passers-by  could  be  secured  by  the  art  of 
Photography. 

V.  The   power   of  Volition   of  a   strong   mind   over   a   weak 

one  can  be  developed:  Clairvoyance,  Thought-Reading, 
Telepathy. 
VI.    A  closer  approximation   can  be    arrived   at   of    the   link 
between  the  Animal-World  and  the  Genus  Homo,  and 
the  real  partition-line  of  Eeason  and  Instinct. 
VII.  The  vocal  utterances  used  by  Animals  to  each  other  can  be 
brought  to  a  closer  test  by  experiment,  and  the  aid  of 
the  Phonograph,  as  in  fact  is  being  done. 
VIII.  The  whole  subject  of  Apparitions,   Visions,   and  Dreams, 
has  to  be  worked  out,  and  some  solid  basis  arrived  at. 
IX.  The  centre  of  the  Earth  should  be  approached  by  mining, 
so  as  to  arrive  with  some  certainty  as  to  its  nature,  and 
tunnels  run  through  the  globe. 
X.  Some  certain  knowledge  should  be  sought  for  as  to  the 
Future  World  after  death.     As  it  is,  we  have  no  more 
certain  scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  was 
possessed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  many  thousimd 
years  ago. 
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XL  The  Doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  or  Transmigration  of 
(Souls,  in  which  all  the  elder  races  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding; the  Hebrew,  believed,  should  be  the  subject 
of  earnest  study.  What  becomes  of  the  Soul  of  the 
Genus  Homo  after  death  ?  Has  the  Animal- World 
a  future  existence,  as  has  been  asserted  this  year  ( 1 898) 
by  a  Dignitary  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  from  a  public 
platform,  and  in  a  volume  by  a  Colonial  Bishop  ? 
XII.  Seismology.  A  great  deal  of  information  has  been  brought 
together,  but  little  is  as  yet  known  as  to  these  phe- 
nomena, and  much  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 

XIII.  Catalogues  and  Indices  of  accumulated  Knowledge.  All 
students,  however  limited  their  orbit  of  study  may  be, 
feel  a  desire  to  know  at  the  end  of  each  year  what 
other  labourers  are  doing  in  their  particular  field, 
perhaps  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  Languages. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  Leibnitz  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  some  such  periodical  stock-taking  of 
Inquiry  and  Knowledge.  "  II  faudra  qu'on  fit  Recueils, 
"  qui  contiendraient  Tresor  de  tout  ce  que  les  hommes 
"  savent  deja  d'important,  mis  en  ordre,  et  accompagne 
*'  d'indices,  on  repertoires  pourle  trouver  promptement, 
"  et  s'en  servir  aisement  au  besoin." 

XIV.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  real  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Human  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  clearer  understanding 
of  the  Records  of  the  Past  will  emancipate  the  Thoughts 
and  Speculations  of  Mankind  from  the  thraldom  of 
their  ephemeral  environment.  In  the  lives  of  some 
men  of  our  own  Epoch,  men  of  real  eminence,  we  find 
scarcely  a  line  in  two  large  volumes  which  indicate  that 
they  had  any  conception  of  History,  its  nature  and 
import :  they  lived  for  their  own  generation  only,  without 
any  thought  of  the  Past,  or  Speculation  as  to  the  Future. 

There  may  be  other  subjects  to  be  thought  out,  other  skeins  of 
thought  to  be  unravelled.  The  story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
may  convince  all  thoughtful  persons  that  all  things  are  possible. 

Egbert   N.  Cust. 
London,  August,  1898. 


IV. 

THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  REVISED 
VERSION. 

{To  the  Editor  of  The  Recoud,  Aug.  23,  1898.) 

Sir, — As  probably  you  have  at  this  season  of  the  year  space  in 
your  columns,  I  venture  to  address  you  on  an  important  subject. 

On  October  31  next  the  adjourned  debate  will  take  place  in  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  following 
subject :  "  That,  whereas  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Society  to 
circulate  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
calculated  to  alienate  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Christian  public,  it  is  desirable,  that  steps  be  forthwith 
taken  to  secure  the  concurrent  circulation  of  the  English  versions 
of  161 1  A.D.  and  1885  A.D." 

A  modification  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Society  will  be 
rendered  necessary,  as  the  circulation  in  the  English  language  is 
restricted  to  the  Authorized  Version,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
circulate  two  versions ;  and,  as  no  finality  is  claimed  to  any 
translation,  as  years  go  by,  there  may  possibly  be  a  second  revision. 
The  version  of  161 1  a.d.  has  no  claim  to  the  title  'Authorized' 
in  the  sense  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Chui'ch  of 
England  legally  asserts  its  title  under  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Some  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat  in  person  pleaded  this 
cause  in  the  interest  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  in  Australia. 
I  and  others  supported  him,  but  we  were  outvoted.  "With  all  due 
deference  to  my  valued  friend  the  Bishop,  he  had  weakened  his 
cause  by  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  Society  on  the  grounds  of 
the  non-circulation  of  the  new  version.  It  would  require  a  much 
deeper  cause  to  induce  me  to  leave  such  a  Society,  however  much 
I  differ — and  I  do  differ — with  some  of  its  decisions  and  practices. 
However,  when  the  Society  refused  to  listen  to  the  Bishop's  prayer, 
I  went  over  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (on 
the  Translation  Committee  of  which  Society  I  am  a  life  member, 
under  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  urged 
that  Society,  which  circulates  the  Revised  Version  in  (xreat  Britain, 
to  open  depots  in  the  Colonies.  The  reply  was,  that  the  matter  was 
not  beyond  their  will  but  their  financial  power.  I  then  consulted 
the  Bishop   of  Durham   (Dr.   Wcstcott),   and,    at   his   suggestion. 
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afldresscd  tlic  ^Managers  of  the  University  Press  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  any  Uishop  of  a  Colonial  diocese  by  opening  out  depots  in  the 
chief  cities.  So  the  wishes  of  the  Eishop  of  Ballarat  have  been 
realized.  In  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  the  Revised 
Version  will  be  accessible  without  the  aid  of  the  great  Bible 
Society,  the  Committee  of  which  is  blind  to  its  own  inconsistency. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  original  texts, 
we  might  hesitate,  and  properly  so.  But  translations,  however 
respected,  are  uninspired,  and  often  extremely  faulty.  My  twenty 
years'  experience  on  the  Editorial  Committeee  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  my  general  knowledge  of  every  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
existence,  teach  me,  that  revision  is  in  the  air  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  one-man  translation  is  looked  upon  with  doubt,  but 
really  the  seventy-man  translation,  whether  at  Alexandria  or 
Hampton  Court,  is  open  to  even  more  serious  suspicion.  Besides, 
the  thoughts  of  men  grow  wider  with  the  progress  of  the  sun. 
Linguistic  knowledge  has  increased  a  hundredfold  since  the  days  of 
the  good  old  Fellows,  who  were  employed  by  King  James  I,  and 
whose  work,  excellent  for  their  time,  can  never  cease  to  have 
a  value.  But  the  meaning  of  English  words  hJs  changed  in  the 
lapse  of  nearly  300  years  ;  the  proper  interpretation  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  is  more  fully  appreciated  now  than  then ;  and  the 
number  of  manuscript  texts  which  must  form  the  basis  of  any 
new  texts  worthy  of  nineteenth-century  critical  scholarship  have 
increased  enormously.  The  problem  in  our  age  is  a  totally 
diffei'ent  one. 

What  will  be  thought  of  the  consistency  of  the  Committee,  when 
the  following  facts  are  weighed  calmly  ?  We  have  translations  of 
portions  of  the  Bible  on  the  anvil  in  every  part  of  the  world  in 
nearly  400  languages.  There  are  not  many  of  us  who,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  some  barbarous  tribe,  for  whom  a  Gospel  has  been 
prepared  by  a  devoted  missionary,  can  say  offhand  where  that  form 
of  speech  is  spoken,  and  to  what  family  of  languages  it  belongs. 
We  are  unlocking  treasure-chambers  unknown  to  our  forefathers  ; 
we  are  realizing  in  its  fulness  our  Lord's  parting  message, 
"  Go  ye  unto  all  nations  ";  we  are  confounding  the  wise  in  their 
colleges  in  Europe,  and  suffering  gladly  the  folly  of  fools  generally 
by  proving,  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  existence,  which  does  not 
possess  the  three  Divine  congenital  gifts  of 

1.  Consciousness  of  a  power  greater  than  itself. 

2.  Moans  of  commimicating  orally  to  its  fellow-men. 

3.  Power  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  Scriptures,  when 
brought  to  them  in  their  own  vulgar  tongue. 

Wo  have  a  noble  army  of  translators  in  the  field ;  not  men  who 
are  wise  in  the  learning  of  colleges,  or  gifted  with  trained  linguistic 
knowledge,  but  who  catch  the  words  from  the  mouths  of  barbarians, 
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and  reduce  them  into  order  witli  the  help  of  untutored  native 
fellow-labourers,  group  them  into  sentences,  and  discourse  afterwards 
in  those  previously  unknown  languages,  such  as  the  Zulu,  the  Kongo, 
the  Swahili,  magnificent  and  highly  organized  vehicles  of  thought ; 
and  the  Committee  charge  these  translators  to  make  use  of  the 
English  Revised  Version  as  their  very  best  and  surest  commentary  ; 
and,  if  any  translator  be  asked,  he  will  admit  that  he  owes  much 
to  the  Revision  Committee  of  Westminster  and  to  the  texts  and 
translations  of  1871-1881,  published  by  the  University  Presses. 

To  object  to  the  Revised  Version  is  a  mere  senile,  or  anile, 
prejudice.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Authorized  Version 
a  great  many  of  the  old  women  of  that  period  objected  to  it ; 
there  may  be  many,  who  would  refuse  to  give  up  the  verses  of  the 
Psalms  in  our  Prayerbooks.  It  raises  a  smile  to  read  that  the 
Christians  in  North  Africa  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  who  had  been 
used  to  the  Vetus  Itala  translation,  objected  to  Jerome's  Vulgate. 
A  thousand  years  later  there  were  found  those  who  denounced 
our  early  English  translators  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  never-dying 
conservative  stupidity  of  the  human  race,  the  world  does  advance. 
The  Pope  has  sanctioned  a  magnificent  new  French  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Old  Luther's  Bible,  to  which  we  owe  so  much, 
is  on  the  anvil ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has  published  excellent 
versions  in  Arabic  and  Tamil ;  and  the  battle  of  the  vernacular 
Bible  is  nearly  won,  for  common-sense  suggests  two  things : 

1.  That  the  translation  should  be  understandable  by  the  people 
of  the  lowest  ranks  of  life. 

2.  Because  the  only  object  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  to  convert 
the  soul. 

Herein  is  the  fatal  error  of  other  religions.  The  Sultan  of 
Tiu'key  forbids  the  Koran  to  be  translated  into  the  vernaciilar. 
The  Brahmans  in  India  chant  the  Veda;  the  Buddhist  mumbles 
his  Pitaka.  It  has  been  ordained  that,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
Aramaic  words,  we  have  not  been  permitted  to  know  the  ipsi&sima 
verba  of  our  Lord.  Let  us  in  each  generation  strive  to  convey  the 
Sacred  Books  to  the  very  best  translation,  that  human  learning  and 
human  critical  skill  can  devise ;  and  let  not  the  dear  Bible  Society 
at  the  close  of  its  first  century  confess  itself  to  be  behind  the  high 
level  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

ROBEKT  CusT. 


V. 

ANOTHER  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  THE  PANJAB. 

^^  Et  cujus  pars  parva  fui,''^  1845-6. 

At  page  1,041  of  my  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,  Series  V, 
which  I  published  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  reader 
will  find  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Pan  jab, 
which  I  found  by  accident  among  old  papers  dating  half  a  century 
ago.  This  Chapter  commences  February  11,  1846,  on  which  we 
crossed  the  River  Satlaj,  invaded  the  Panjab,  and  captured  Labor. 
But  during  the  month  of  December,  1845,  and  January  and  the 
first  portion  of  February,  1846,  remarkable  events  had  taken  place, 
of  all  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  and  it  occvirs  to  me,  that  another 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Panjab  may  with 
profit  be  published  in  the  Sixth  Series  of  my  Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays :  the  material  is  under  my  hand  in  my  Journal 
kept  day  by  day  since  September,  1842,  up  to  the  present  day, 
and  it  so  happened,  that  in  1887,  when  the  Life  of  my  chief,  George 
Broadfoot,  was  written  by  his  nephew,  I  at  his  request  made  from 
my  Journals  extracts  of  our  proceedings  of  that  momentous  period  ; 
and  as  Broadfoot  was  part  and  parcel  of  all  that  was  done  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  December  21,  1845,  I  have  only  to  add  the 
narratives  of  the  events,  which  took  place  after  his  death  up  to 
the  date  of  our  crossing  the  Satlaj  on  February  1 1,  1846. 

In  May,  1 844,  I  left  Calcutta  in  a  palanquin,  and  worked  my 
way  on  the  shoulders  of  jny  bearers  to  Ambala,  the  chief  Station 
of  the  Protected  Sikh  States,  which  were  then  the  frontier  Province 
of  India,  the  Satlaj  being  the  Boundary  of  the  Empire.  Although 
the  Maharaja  of  the  Panjab  had  large  fiefs  South  of  the  Satlaj,  it 
was  a  fixed  principle,  that  as  regards  tliem  he  was  our  dependant, 
and  not  a  Sikh  soldier  was  allowed  under  any  pretence  to  cross 
the  Satlaj. 

I  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General, 
Colonel  Richmond,  and  was  employed  under  Major  Leech,  a  senior 
Assistant,  in  discharge  of  the  Revenue,  Civil,  and  Magisterial,  duties 
of  the  Ambala  District. 

In  October,  1844,  Sir  George  Pollock  resigned  the  post  of 
Resident  at  Lakhnau  :  Colonel  Richmond  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
George  Broadfoot  transferred  from  Barma  in  the  South-East  Frontier 
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of  India  to  the  North- West :  he  arrived  at  Ambala  October  30. 
I  lived  then  in  the  official  residence  of  Padashahi  Bagh,  known 
as  George  Clerk's  house  ;  Colonel  llichmond  drove  Broadfoot  over  to 
this  house,  and  I  was  introduced.  Colonel  Eichmond  had  been  a  mere 
cypher,  and  the  real  power  was  vested  in  Joseph  D.  Cuningham, 
an  Assistant,  who  had  good  abilities  and  experience,  but  had 
a  favourite  Native  employe,  who  was  a  rogue,  BakshuUah  Khan 
by  name  :  Broadfoot  had  known  Cuningham  before,  as  his  brother 
was  Quarter-master  of  Broadfoot's  famous  Regiment  in  the  Afghan 
War.  I  find  in  my  Journal  for  November  i,  1844:  "Had  a  talk 
with  Broadfoot  about  matters,  and  told  him  how  anxious  I  was 
to  be  attached  personally  to  him  :  he  arranged  that  I  should  become 
his  personal  assistant." 

Broadfoot  went  ofi  to  Simla  to  see  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  returned  on  the  third  day  :  on  the  20th 
of  November  I  began  my  new  duties,  and  Broadfoot  commenced 
the  tour  of  his  Province  in  tents.  Cuningham  was  still  with  us : 
we  halted  at  Ludeanuh,  and  then  at  Ferozpur:  here,  on  the 
1 3th  November,  Cuningham  left  us  for  his  new  post  at  Bahawalpiir, 
and  I  was  alone  with  Broadfoot,  and  scarcely  ever  left  him  till  his 
death,  December  21,  1845.  We  travelled  leisurely  all  over  the 
Protected  Sikh  States.  Constant  news  came  from  Labor  of  murders 
of  Chiefs,  and  mutiny  of  troops,  but  no  offence  was  given  to  us. 
Thus  ended  1 844.  Broadfoot  never  seemed  quite  well :  he  worked 
very  hard,  and  was  a  great  rider.  I  was  a  guest  at  his  table,  but 
he  never  talked  about  public  matters.  I  copied  every  letter  he 
wrote,  and  actually  wrote  in  my  own  hand  all  the  pubKc  letters 
sent  to  the  Governor-General,  in  order  to  prevent  anything  being 
known  in  the  Office  ;  and,  as  the  Persian  newsletters  came  in  from 
Labor,  one  of  us  translated  them  as  it  suited,  for  we  both  knew 
Persian  thoroughly  :  Broadfoot  from  actual  use  of  it  in  Afghanistan, 
and  I  had  just  taken  a  degree  of  Honour  in  that  language,  and 
preferred  it  to  all  others,  as  I  do  to  this  day. 

We  spent  Christmas  Day,  1 844,  his  last,  at  Ludeanuh.  The  state 
of  affairs  at  Labor  compelled  us  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
city,  from  which  our  daily  Newsletter  arrived.  We  had  a  grand 
Durbar  at  Sirhind  of  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  Protected  Sikh  and 
Hill  States  to  meet  Mr.  Thomason,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  North-West  Provinces.  We  were  all  January  and  February  in 
camp.  Good  Friday  fell  on  March  2 1 ,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  news  reached  us  at  Zirah,  on  the  high  road  between 
Ferozpur  and  Ludeanuh,  that  a  party  of  StTcJis  had  crossed  the  Saflaj 
at  Talwatidi,  not  far  from  us.  We  sent  word  to  them  to  go  qiiietly 
back:  in  the  meantime  we  collected  our  forces:  H.M.  62nd  were 
encamped  close  to  us,  and  on  Easter  Day,  1845,  as  the  Sikhs  had 
not  crossed  back,  we  started  at  daylight  with  160  Infantry  and 
300  Sabres.    The  sight  was  a  pretty  one  (I  copy  from  my  Journal) : 
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"  Broaclfoot  and  I  rode  in  advance:  on  arriving  at  Talwandi  we 
"  found,  that  the  party  had  retreated,  but  had  refused  to  pay  for 
"  the  damage,  which  they  had  done  :  on  this  Broadfoot  and  I  dashed 
"  on  with  the  Cavahry.  Arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Satlaj  we 
"  espied  the  party  at  some  little  distance  attempting  to  cross  the 
"deep  stream  in  boats;  on  we  went,  and  caught  the  last  boatful, 
"which  we  knew  by  the  standards  to  contain  the  Chief  of  the 
"  party,  Bhai  Bishen  Singh  :  these  we  seized  with  their  horses  and 
"  camels ;  one  man  was  shot  in  the  confusion.  The  scene  was  very 
"  pretty,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Beas  and  Satlaj." 

This  tvas  the  first  shot  of  the  great  Sikh  War :  within  the  year 
I  was  again  at  this  spot,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  but 
Broadfoot  had  been  killed  many  weeks  before. 

Next  morning  we  met  the  62nd  Eegiment,  and  the  officers  all 
turned  out  to  see  our  force,  for  they  had  known  Broadfoot  in 
Tenasserim. 

"We  had  to  hold  the  Sessions,  and  try  local  cases  at  all  the  places 
at  which  we  stopped.  Matters  were  quiet  at  Labor,  so  we  moved 
to  Simla  and  settled  there  for  the  first  month.  The  house  belonged 
to  Colonel  Fumess  and  was  against  a  rock,  and  so  depressing, 
that  Broadfoot  took  Gubbins  House  on  Mt.  Jacquo,  which  was 
magnificent  :  it  was  called  "  The  Craigs." 

We  stayed  at  Simla  till  November. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  was  always  with  us  :  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes 
and  Lake,  both  my  fi'iends,  lived  just  below  us.  Broadfoot' s 
friends  and  guests  of  that  time  are  dead  now,  except  myself: 
fifty -three  years  have  passed  away. 

Prince  Waldcmar  of  Prussia,  and  his  A.D.C.,  Count  Gruebcn 
and  Count  Oriolla,  dined  with  us.  In  September  we  heard  of  the 
pudden  illness  and  death  of  Major  Leech,  Assistant  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  I  had  to  go  down  to  Ambala  to  take  charge 
of  the  District,  leaving  Broadfoot,  my  present  Chief  sick  actually 
to  bury  my  first  Chief.  Such  is  life,  that  I  buried  the  two  men, 
under  whom  I  began  my  career :  having  taken  charge,  I  had  to 
hurry  back  to  Simla,  as  Broadfoot  needed  my  service,  as  I  alone 
copied  all  his  letters  and  newsletters  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor- 
General. 

In  October  we  went  into  tents,  and  travelled  into  the  Hill 
States,  and  actually  had  snow ;  it  was  miserable  work,  but  it  did 
Broadfoot' s  health  good.  We  went  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Huttou,  and 
the  Chor. 

On  our  last  evening  Sir  Henry  Havelock  dined  with  us,  and 
kept  us  up  late  by  describing  the  battle  of  Maharajpur  at  the 
dinner-table  by  the  help  of  walnut-shells.  I  remember  Broadfoot's 
comment,  that  Sir  H.  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  did  not 
sufficiently  keep  his  troops  in  hand  at  that  battle. 

November   5th.      We  left    Simla   finally   to   meet   Sir  Henry 
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Hardinge,  the  Governor-General,  at  Kamal.  Broadfoot  was  never 
under  a  roof  again.  On  the  road  down  from  Simla  one  of  his 
Arab  horses  fell  over  the  cliff  and  was  killed  :  Herbert  Edwardes 
remarked  prophetically,  that  a  Roman  would  have  gone  back,  if 
such  an  omen  had  befallen  him.  Sir  Robert  Sale's  sword  was 
stolen  from  him  on  the  road  at  a  bungalow.  Both  Broadfoot  and 
Sale  were  killed. 

On  reaching  Ambala,  November  19th,  we  found  fi'esh  rumours  of 
the  advance  of  the  Sikh  Army  to  the  Satlaj  :  we  all  felt,  that  the 
end  was  approaching:  we  got  our  carriage  and  supplies  for  the 
troops  ready.  Broadfoot  and  I  went  to  Karnal  to  meet  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge :  we  met  him  November  26th,  and  I  never  left  him  again 
until  the  following  April,  and  formed  one  of  his  family  :  both  his 
sons  were  my  Eton  schoolfellows,  and  he  himself  an  old  family 
friend. 

"We  reached  Ambala  December  3rd.  On  December  5th  there 
was  a  grand  ball  given  by  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  but  those  in 
the  secret  knew,  that  the  8iWis  had  crossed  the  Satlaj.  Broadfoot 
was  in  high  spirits,  active,  busy,  and  happy. 

December  6th.  Broadfoot  and  I  left  Ambala,  he  never  to  return, 
and  the  camp  of  the  Governor- General  was  on  the  Gaggar  River. 
The  next  day  we  marched  to  Rajpura :  we  reached  Patarsi  on 
the  9th,  and  a  letter  came  from  Peter  Nicolson,  the  Assistant  at 
Ferozpur,  that  the  Sikh  Army  was  in  strength  south  of  the  Satlaj 
near  Ferozpur.  Broadfoot  at  once  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
Governor-General.  I  had  gone  to  bed,  but  I  had  not  been  long 
asleep  when  I  was  summoned,  and  required  to  take  measures  at  once 
for  the  supplies  of  the  whole  force  stationed  at  Ambala,  which  was 
to  march  immediately  to  the  frontier.  Measures  had  already  been 
taken  to  collect  at  certain  places  supplies  for  several  thousand  men  : 
renewed  exertions  were  now  to  be  made  to  victual  the  whole  army. 
Saunders  Abbott,  one  of  Broadfoot's  assistants,  was  sent  off  to  the 
Hills  to  bring  down  the  Regiments  at  Subhatu  and  Kasauli ;  the 
Ludeanuh  force  was  ordered  to  fall  back  and  meet  us  at  Bussean. 
I  was  up  till  late  giving  all  the  necessary  ordei's.  All  the  ladies 
in  the  camp  were  sent  back  to  Ambala.  My  dear  friend  Captain 
Napier  and  his  first  wife  (long  since  dead)  were  with  us :  he 
became  afterwards  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala :  I  witnessed  his 
parting,  and  shall  never  forget  it.  I  was  off  to  Sirhind  with  the 
Governor-General :  there  I  received  orders  to  go  back  to  Ambala, 
and  accompany  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  dined  with  the  dear 
old  man,  and  he  was  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
a  fight. 

December  1 2th.  "We  were  off  to  Sirhind :  supplies  plentiful ; 
met  Broadfoot,  who  had  just  heard  fi'om  Nicolson  much  more 
serious  news.  I  was  ordered  to  start  at  nightfall  for  Bussean,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  whole  force,  by  the  direct  route,  with 
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a  Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry :  it  was  45  miles  across  country,  but 
I  had  sure  native  guides.  We  walked  foot's  pace  the  whole  night : 
bitterly  cold  it  was,  as  I  had  no  overcoat.  The  villages  had  all 
strong  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and,  as  we  lost  our  way,  we  almost 
determined  to  blow  open  the  gates  of  one  to  know  where  we  were  ; 
we  got  to  Bussean  at  daybreak,  without  baggage  of  any  kind.  All 
was  right :  the  fear  loas  that  the  enemy  might  cut  off  our  supplies, 
which  were  stored  in  this  place.  By  night  the  Ludeanuh  force  came 
in  :  letters  were  received  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  Broadfoot, 
almost  his  last,  with  orders  which  had  to  be  attended  to  at  once. 

December  15th.  Broadfoot  rode  in:  General  Sir  Harry  Smith 
took  command  of  the  Division :  we  knew  now  that  the  Sikhs  were 
between  us  and  Eerozpur,  and  that  tve  should  have  to  fight  at  once. 
I  was  up  nearly  all  night  writing  letters,  and  much  annoyed  at 
being  ordered  by  Broadfoot  to  stay  behind,  and  bring  up  the  rear- 
guard. Broadfoot  himself  was  off  early  to  the  front  with  the 
Governor-General.  I  was  aroused  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
coming  to  my  tent  door  and  calling  for  me  :  I  rushed  out  and 
answered  that  we  had  supplies  in  abundance,  and  I  begged  for 
a  Commissariat  Officer  to  take  charge.  This  was  done,  and  I  was 
free  to  go  to  the  front.  All  the  Ambala  Infantry  had  arrived  now, 
and  the  Cavalry  was  pushed  forward :  it  was  a  stiff  ride  to  Wadni : 
the  camp  was  there,  but  the  town  held  out  against  us  under  a 
Sikh  Governor.  I  dined  with  the  Governor-General,  who  was 
quite  pleased  about  the  supplies ;  he  had  found  me  in  a  Banya's 
shop  dealing  out  grain,  etc.,  to  the  Sepoys,  who  had  brought  their 
bags,  and  called  out, 

"Nothing  is  below  the  dignity  of  an  earnest  man." 

December  1 7th.  We  advanced  at  an  early  hour :  I  pushed  on 
and  joined  Broadfoot,  and  we  rode  ahead  with  Cavalry  to  occupy 
the  village  of  Chirah  "We  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  all  the 
stores  of  grain.  Each  Regiment  came  up,  and  was  supplied  with 
parched  grain  :  we  opened  the  grain-pits,  and  emptied  them.  We 
were  all  very  anxious,  as  the  army  had  got  far  in  advance  of  its 
supplies.  Broatlfoot  rode  on  to  Bhaga  Purana  to  make  inquiries  : 
he  was  the  soul  of  everything :  all  the  army  was  up  now,  except 
the  Hill-Regiments,  which  were  two  marches  behind,  under  the 
charge  of  Saunders  Abbott. 

December  1 8th.  Off  early  :  overtook  the  Governor- General  having 
breakfast  under  a  tree  :  the  line  was  advancing,  when  a  message 
came  back  from  Broadfoot,  that  the  enemy  had  opened  fire :  the 
Commander-in-Chief  formed  the  line  :  I  rode  behind  the  Governor- 
General,  and  we  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  await  the  Infantry. 
The  Governor-General  remarked :  "  Will  the  people  of  England 
consider  this  an  actual  invasion  of  our  frontier,  and  a  justification 
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of  war  ?  "  I  have  often  thouglit  of  this  remark  :  in  the  hour  of 
our  great  clanger  the  good  old  man  thought  of  home-politics  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  all  got  into  Mudki,  and  finding  every- 
thing quiet,  thought  that  the  alarm  was  a  false  one.  We  had 
heard  a  cannonade  as  we  came  along  in  the  direction  of  Ferozpur, 
and  the  fear  was  that  the  open  cantonment  might  he  overpowered. 
I  looked  after  supplies.  I  found  the  Governor-General  sitting 
under  a  tree  writing  letters :  on  a  sudden  we  heard  that  the  Sikh 
army  was  advancing  in  force  :  it  seemed  like  a  joke,  but  it  was  true  : 
our  whole  army  turned  out,  the  Sepoys,  in  their  dhoties,  leaving 
their  food  uneaten  :  it  was  4  p.m.  I  overtook  Broadfoot  and  the 
Governor- General,  and  stuck  to  them :  we  were  imder  a  heavy 
fire.  Eegiment  after  E-egiment  passed  by  us,  and  the  Governor- 
General  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the  advance.  We  saw  old 
General  McCaskell  killed:  he  had  just  called  out  "  Cease  firing," 
when  he  was  knocked  over.  We  heard  the  cheers  in  the  front, 
when  the  first  battery  was  taken :  we  passed  through  it,  saw  the 
dead  and  dying :  we  saw  Sir  Robert  Sale  lying  wounded  on  a  gun, 
and  many  friends  in  the  same  plight :  the  firing  had  now  ceased, 
and  we  retraced  our  steps,  as  the  battle  was  won.  I  remember 
asking  Henry  Havelock,  as  we  rode  back  to  Camp,  whether 
this  was  really  a  battle  or  only  a  scrimmage,  and  his  reply, 
"Indeed  it  was  a  battle."  I  supped  with  the  Governor-General, 
and  his  two  sons  and  I  were  the  only  ones  present :  no  one  dared 
to  ask,  but  we  knew  that  several  Aide-de-camps  were  killed,  and 
several  wounded.     Somerset  and  Munro  were  killed. 

December  igth.  This  morning  parties  were  sent  out,  and  the 
whole  force  under  arms  in  line  in  front  of  the  camp  :  all  was 
uncertainty :  I  visited  each  Regiment  and  the  wounded  in  the 
Hospital.  Four  more  regiments  came  in  by  double  marches  in 
the  evening.  Saunders  Abbott  slept  in  my  tent :  he  came  in  with 
them  from  the  Hill  Stations,  as  the  Chief  Assistant  Agent  in  charge. 

December  20th.  Still  at  Mudki  :  it  was  settled,  that  the  whole 
force  should  advance  next  morning:  all  the  wounded,  all  camp- 
followers,  all  non-combatants  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  stay 
behind  :  this  included  Mr.  Currie,  the  Secretary  to  Government  in 
the  Foreign  Department,  and  myself.  I  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  being  left  behind,  and  was  making  plans  to  evade  the  order. 

December  2 1  st.  Mudki.  I  copy  the  words  from  my  Jom-nal,  as 
they  are  sad  to  read  after  fifty-three  years:  "Broadfoot  sent  for 
"  me  early  this  morning  just  as  he  was  starting,  and  peremptorily 
"  ordered  me  to  stay  behind.  I  made  some  answer  of  a  doubtful 
"  kind  and  left  the  tent :  this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  alive : 
* '  God  forgive  me,  that  we  parted  in  anger !  after  all  the  kindness, 
* '  that  he  had  shown  me,  but  I  felt  severely  being  left  behind, 
"which  appeared  to  me  to  be  dishonourable.  Mr.  Currie  came 
"  to  see  me  early  in  the  morning,  but  none  of  his  reasoning  could 
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"  satisfy  me.  Unhappy  and  discontented,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
"fort:  the  place  was  full  of  wounded.  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  just 
"died:  I  saw  his  body."  Sepoys  were  groaning  and  shrieking 
in  their  torments :  arms  and  legs  were  being  cut  off  on  tables  in 
the  streets ;  there  was  no  chloroform  then :  the  men  shrieked 
under  the  pain.  Reynell  Taylor,  and  Herbert  Edwardes,  were 
both  wounded ;  others  of  my  friends  lay  dead.  I  sat  up  all  the 
night  and  was  with  my  dear  friend  Dashwood  of  the  Artillery  as 
he  died  :  he  made  his  will  and  made  me  executor.  All  this  time 
the  battle  of  Ferozshahr  was  going  on,  and  though  five  miles  off,  we 
seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it :  the  cannonade  went  on  all  night : 
we  knew,  that  we  had  no  chance  of  escape,  that  unless  we  gained 
the  battle,  not  one  of  us  would  get  to  the  rear,  but  all  would  be 
massacred. 

December  22nd.  News  came  from  the  Governor-General  that  our 
attack  of  yesterday  had  failed,  that  affairs  were  desperate,  that 
all  State-papers  Avere  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  if  the  morning 
attack  failed  all  would  be  over  :  this  was  kept  secret  by  Mr.  Currie, 
and  we  were  concerting  measures  to  make  an  uni:onditional 
surrender  to  save  the  wounded :  the  part  of  the  news  that  grieved 
me  most,  and  even  when  my  own  death  was  probable,  was  that  dear 
Broadfoot  was  killed.  Old  Brigadier  Wheeler,  who  twelve  years 
afterwards  was  massacred  at  Cawnpore  during  the  Mutinies  of  1 857, 
was  in  command,  and  he  said  bluntly,  that  he  did  not  care  where  his 
old  body  fell:  his  fate  was  reserved  for  1857.  While  we  were 
discussing,  a  letter  came  from  old  Colonel  Benson  with  the  news  of 
a  glorious  victory,  the  capture  of  many  guns  :  we  sent  off  supplies 
to  the  camp.  Poor  Dashwood  died  that  night  as  I  lay  by  his  side, 
worn  out  with  fatigue :  when  I  saw  that  he  was  dead,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Currie's  tent:  the  whole  sight  was  awful;  I  can  scarcely  bear 
to  read  the  details  of  my  journal. 

December  23rd.  Mr.  Currie  and  I  received  orders  from  the 
Governor-General  at  once  to  proceed  to  Ferozpur,  to  meet  him. 
I  buried  poor  Dashwood  in  the  fort,  in  a  hole  under  his  bed: 
poor  Munro,  one  of  the  Aide-de-camps  of  the  Governor-General, 
was  laid  upon  him  :  they  were  buried  in  their  military  cloaks,  AVe 
got  on  our  horses,  and  rode  over  the  battlefield  of  Mudki  to  Ferozpur. 
We  passed  heaps  of  dead  bodies :  some  barbarians  had  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  English  soldiers.  We  skirted  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Ferozshahr:  the  village  was  burning:  we  overtook 
hundreds  of  stragglers  of  our  broken  Regiments,  for,  without 
doubt,  we  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  afternoon-attack.  In  front 
of  Ferozpur  we  found  the  camp  of  General  Sir  John  Littler. 
The  Cantonments  were  empty,  and  the  women  in  the  Fieldwork  : 
I  went  with  the  Governor-General  to  visit  this,  and  was  struck  by 
the  admirable  arrangements.  I  visited  Saunders  Abbott,  who 
had    been  severely  wounded.     Peter  Nicolson,     Assistant  Agent 
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at  Ferozpvir,  had  been  killed.  The  news  was  confirmed  that 
Broadfoot  was  dead :  "  He  was  shot  by  the  side  of  the  Govern  or- 
"  General,  and  thrown  off  his  horse;  he  looked  very  pale,  and, 
"  although  the  Governor-General  begged  him  to  retire,  with  the 
"  assistance  of  his  two  Afghans  he  again  mounted  his  horse,  and 
"  had  not  proceeded  much  further,  when  another  bullet  pierced  him 
"  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell  quite  dead.  Peace  be  with  him  !  it  will 
"  be  long  ere  I  find  so  kind  a  friend,  or  the  Government  so  zealous, 
"  gallant,  and  talented,  an  officer." 

Our  camp  equipage  in  a  few  days  came  up,  and  was  pitched : 
there  were  Broadfoot's  tents  as  he  left  them,  and  his  property, 
and  his   horses,  and  his  servants :    I  almost  expected  to  see  him 
ride   up,    as   we   had  lived  a  gipsy   life,    meeting    and   parting, 
parting  and  meeting;    and,  he   did   come,   for  soon  a  camel  stood 
at  the  tent  door  laden  with  two  bodies,  rolled  up  in  canvas  on 
each  side :  Broadfoot,  and  Captain  Hore,  an  Aide-de-camp  of  the 
Governor- General.     "  I  hastened  to  take  steps  to  bury  Broadfoot 
with    military   honours,    and    determined    to    gaze    once    more 
upon  the  features  of  one,  with  whom  I  had  lived  so  intimately 
for  more   than   a  year.      His  body  was  stretched    on  a  table, 
which  supported  also  the   body  of   Captain   Hore  :    it   was  in- 
deed a  painful  sight :   there  was  stretched  before  me,  laid  low 
by  a  violent  death,  one,   whose  ambition  was  boundless,  whose 
talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  who  was  gifted  with  energy  and 
fertility  of  resource  which  no  circumstances  could   overpower  : 
there  lay  he,  the  prime  mover,  by  many  considered  the  cause,  of 
this  war  now  commencing,  the  most  hated  by  the  enemy,  whom 
we  were  opposing,  and  the  most  feared  :  with  his  great  talents  he 
possessed  a  singular  kindheartedness,  and  sweetness  of  temper  :  he 
had  a  wonderful  command  of  foreign  Languages,  and  a  universality 
of  knowledge  scarcely  equalled.     His  face  still  preserved  its  calm 
composure :  tears  insensibly  found  their  way  down  my  cheeks, 
as  I  gazed  on  this  sad  spectacle,  though  the  end  he  had  met  with 
was  one,  which  he  had  often  courted,  and  would  have  preferred 
to  any  other." 
I  had  only  just  left  Eton,  and  I  had  Virgil  always  in  my  thoughts  : 

"  Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  Magistri 
His  saltem  accumulem  douis,  et  fun  gar  inani 
Munere." 

{jEneid,  Book  YI.) 

Edward  Lake  was  sobbing  by  my  side,  and  cried  out :  "  I  shall 
never  find  such  a  friend  again."  Yet  Fortune  was  good  to  us  both, 
for  we  both  found  in  John  Lawrence,  then  totaUy  unknown  to  us,  one 
better  even,  and  greater  far,  than  the  friend,  whom  we  had  lost. 

We  had  cofiins  made  for  the  two  bodies  out  of  beer-boxes,  and 
any  other  rough  wood  available.     Lake  and  I  placed  Broadfoot  in 
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reverently,  and  nailed  the  top  down.  The  Governor-General  and 
staff  had  proceeded  to  the  Burial  Ground,  and  I  started  with  the 
bodies  in  a  conveyance :  it  was  quite  dark,  and  I  entirely  lost  my 
way,  and  felt,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  ill-omen  attending  me,  as 
I  was  wandering  about  the  maidan  with  the  coffin  of  my  poor 
master,  looking  in  vain  for  his  grave.  At  length  by  good  luck 
I  found  my  way,  as  the  Governor-General  had  ordered  the  band  to 
play  loudly  :  the  service  was  performed  by  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Coley, 
and  three  rounds  fired  over  the  grave.  Captain  Hore  was  buried 
in  the  same  grave. 

Thursday,  Christmas  Day,  1845.  "We  had  service  in  the 
Governor- General's  tent,  and  very  solemn  it  was :  at  night 
we  buried  Somerset  and  Sale  in  the  same  grave  :  there  were  no 
English  private  soldiers  to  carry  the  coffins  in  either  case  from  the 
gun-carriage  to  the  grave,  so  we  had  to  do  it  ourselves ;  we 
staggered  along,  and  some  of  us  nearly  fell  into  the  grave.  Among 
the  many  duties  thrust  upon  us  at  this  moment  was  that  of  the 
*  Undertaker,'  and  a  curious  incident  happened.  The  officer 
commanding  the  funeral-escort  had  got  everything  ready  in  his 
department,  and  remarking  a  long  box,  which  might  pass  muster 
for  a  coffin,  at  the  door  of  Somerset's  tent,  with  a  military  cloak 
over  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  hoisted  on  to  the  gun-carriage,  and  we 
all  fell  in  behind,  and  proceeded  down  the  great  street  of  tents, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  the  rear,  and  the  procession 
halted :  an  officer  rushed  up  and  cried  out,  that  the  body  of 
Somerset  was  still  lying  on  the  bed  in  his  tent,  the  rather  important 
detail  of  placing  the  body  in  the  coffin  having  been  overlooked. 
Four  of  us  seized  the  coffin  and  hurried  back,  reverently  placed  the 
body  into  its  receptacle,  and  replaced  it  on  the  gun-carriage:  it 
would  have  amounted  to  a  disaster  had  the  Governor-General 
returned  to  his  tent  on  the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  and  found 
the  body  of  his  Military  Secretary  still  in  his  tent.  (N.B.  Major 
Arthur  Somerset  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who 
ten  years  later  commanded  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
was  created  Lord  Eaglan.)  With  him  in  the  same  grave  we 
lowered  the  coffin  of  dear  good  old  Sir  Eobert  Sale :  we  had 
brought  his  body  in  from  Mudki,  where  he  died.  I  wrote  an 
account  to  Lady  Sale  of  his  last  moments,  and  his  burial,  and 
I  received  a  characteristic  note  from  the  old  lady,  which  has 
survived  to  this  day  among  my  letters:  "Thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  my  dear  old  Bob." 

On  December  26th  I  rodeoverto  the  Commander-in-Chief's  Camp 
at  Sultan  Khanwc41a  :  breakfasted  with  His  Excellency,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Colonel  Parsons,  the  Head  of  the  Commissariat. 
Visited  Herbert  Edwardes,  who  was  getting  on  well  in  spite  of 
his  wounds,  and  who  was  to  be  moved  to  our  Camp.  Rode  back 
in  company  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  visited  the  Governor- 
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General.  A  cousin  of  my  own  visited  me  this  day,  who  had 
arrived  in  India  just  in  time  to  serve  with  the  54th  Regiment  of 
Native  Infantry  at  the  battle  of  Ferozpur,  and  was  in  high  spirits 
at  having  got  a  medal  in  the  first  year  of  his  service  :  he  died,  poor 
boy,  at  the  age  of  2 1 ,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at 
Labor,  the  following  year.  With  my  cousin  in  my  tent  door  stood 
a  remarkable  young  man,  beautiful  in  his  youth,  charming  in  his 
manner,  Hodgson,  destined  to  be  remembered  as  Hodgson  of 
Hodgson's  Horse  :  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  and  he 
had  been  trained  by  Arnold  of  Rugby  :  I  was  delighted  with  him, 
and  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  died  during  the  siege  of  Lakhnau 
in  1858  :  his  history  is  well  known  to  all. 

On  December  27th  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  and  arranging 
Broadfoot's  official  papers.  I  rode  in  the  evening  to  see  the 
captured  guns,  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  fieldwork  :  their 
number  was  seventy-four,  but  the  guns  captured  at  Mudki  amounted 
to  seventeen  :  these  were  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  wells,  into  which, 
in  our  hour  of  peril,  we  had  thrown  them. 

Another  incident  has  here  to  be  recorded.  During  the  hot 
months  at  Simla,  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by 
two  Aide  -de  -  camps.  Count  Oriolla  and  Count  Grueben,  and 
a  German  Doctor,  Hoffmeister,  had  been  the  guests  of  the 
Governor- General,  and  had  been  very  popular  with  the  English 
residents.  In  an  evil  hour  they  were  tempted  to  accompany  the 
Army  to  the  frontier,  passed  unscathed  through  the  battle  of 
Mudki,  but  in  the  terrible  night  of  the  21st  at  Perozshahr  the 
German  Doctor  was  killed,  and  the  three  survivors  fled  to  Ferozpur, 
and  worked  their  way  down  the  East  bank  of  the  Satlaj  to 
Bahawalpur :  it  took  them  a  very  long  time,  and  on  their  arrival 
there  they  heard  from  the  British  official  of  the  great  Yictory,  which 
they  might  have  shared  :  they  were  soldiers,  and  did  not  continue 
their  flight  to  Karachi,  but  retm'ued  to  Ferozpur,  and  were 
received  by  the  Governor-General  with  the  same  cordiality:  no 
questions  were  asked,  and  two  of  the  captured  Sikh  guns  were 
made  over  to  Prince  Waldemar  to  be  presented  to  his  cousin  King 
William  of  Prussia. 

On  the  28th  I  rode  early  in  the  direction  of  Bahawalpiir  to  help 
one  of  the  Staff  Officers  to  select  a  suitable  spot  for  a  Division  of 
Cavalry  :  it  being  proposed  to  divide  the  force  into  Divisions  until 
every  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  advance  to  Labor,  which 
could  not  take  place  for  some  weeks,  when  the  additional  troops 
from  Dehli  and  Mirat  had  arrived.  The  idea  was  then  conceived 
for  the, first  time  of  annexing  the  whole  of  the  Panjab  as  far  as 
the  Khaibar  Pass  ;  the  notion  seemed  very  wild  then,  though  it  has 
been  a  fact  for  half  a  century  now. 

The  year  1 845  closed  upon  us  :  after  so  much  excitement  every- 
thing had  become   stagnant  :  our  policy  was  to  wait.     I  used  to 
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visit  daily  one  large  tent,  in  the  four  corners  of  which  on  a  hcd 
were  stretched  four  of  my  friends,  all  wounded  : 

Col.  George  Gough,  Nephew  of  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 

Eeynell  Taylor,  destined  for  employment  on  the  frontier ; 

Saunders  Abbott,  who  lived  nearly  half  a  century  later  ; 

Herbert  Edwardes,  well  known  to  fame. 

All  are  dead  now  :  Field-Marshal  Sir  Fred.  Paul  Haines  reminded 
me  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  reading  my  other  Chapter  of  the 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Panjab,  that  he  was  wounded  in 
another  tent,  and  that  I  used  to  come  and  visit  him  also.  Except 
our  two  selves,  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  anyone,  who  was 
present  on  the  frontier  at  the  close  of  1 845.  In  these  comparatively 
quiet  days  at  Ferozpur  I  was  tempted  to  add  to  the  Poem  of  the 
Day  of  Death  by  Archbishop  Trench  the  following  lines  in  English 
and  Latin  : 

Shall  I  on  the  battlefield, 

'Twixt  raging  brand,  and  clanging  shield, 

Midst  cries  and  groans  my  spirit  yield? 

Or  after  that  dread  fight  is  o'er. 
Unfriended,  thirsting,  stained  with  gore, 
Rejoice  to  sleep,  and  tcaJce  7io  more  ? 

And  to  my  own  Latin  translation  : 

Inter  homines  pugnantes, 
Scuto  gladios  sonantes, 
Sensus  cedam  anhelantes  ? 

Aut  post  pugnam  tristiorem, 
Solus,  nudus,  per  cruorem, 
Gaudens  ineam  soporem  ? 

It  is  an  awful  thing  for  me  as  an  old  man  approaching  eighty 
to  think  of  the  bright  young  spirits,  fxxll  of  life  and  promise,  cut 
off  before  my  eyes  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  from  the 
Lord :  let  Him  do  what  He  deems  best,  but  humanly  speaking 
those  deaths  deprived  the  State  of  brilliant  services,  and  sent 
a  feeling  of  desolation  into  distant  homes.  The  cry  was  heard : 
""When  so  many  were  unhiirt,  why  was  my  loved  one  called 
away?  "  In  my  old  age  I  reply  :  "  When  so  many  fell,  why  was 
I  spared?" 

1846. 

January  i  st.  The  New  Year  commenced  with  a  bright  sunshiny 
day,  a  bright  omen  for  the  future.  I  despatched  my  Overland  letters 
describing  the  battles.  I  was  much  gratified  at  being  informed  by 
Mr.  Currie,  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign 
Department,  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Dispatch  of 
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the  Governor- General  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  possibly,  though  a  Civilian,  I  may  be  allowed  a  medal, 
as  I  have  been  on  active  service,  and  smelt  blood.  Some  of  my 
contemporaries  led  the  troops  :  \fed  them. 

January  2nd.  Rode  down  to  see  the  Ferry-Boats  at  the  Ghaut. 
"While  the  Sikh  Army  was  this  side  of  the  Satlaj  lliver,  these  boats 
had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  all  the  materials  of 
the  Bridge  had  been  carried  to  the  Fieldwork.  The  Boats  had 
now  been  raised  to  the  surface,  and  fastened  to  the  Eastern  or 
British  Bank. 

January  4th.  A  horse  belonging  to  my  friend  Dashwood,  to 
whose  will  1  was  executor,  had  been  wounded  under  him  at  Mudki, 
and  was  pronounced  incurable :  orders  were  given  to  kill  it,  and 
it  was  struck  in  the  chest  by  a  Cavalry-sword,  which  went  deep 
into  his  body  :  the  noble  beast  reeled  under  the  blow,  and  after 
considerable  effusion  of  blood  dropped  down  dead. 

Januaiy  7th.  The  Mirat-force  with  twelve  12-pounders  is  now 
near  at  hand :  the  heavy  train,  six  miles  in  length,  has  started 
from  Dehli,  but  it  will  take  time  ere  it  arrive.  Under  orders  I  am 
purchasing  for  eight  annas  each,  all  the  English  cannonballs 
brought  in  by  the  villagers  from  Ferozshahr :  it  is  calculated  that 
each  shot  from  the  Arsenal  costs  one  Rupee  before  delivery  at 
Ferozpur.     The  hammered  shot  of  the  Sikhs  are  useless  to  us. 

January  loth.  Major  Mackeson,  one  of  the  Assistant  Agents, 
arrived  to-day  from  his  station :  he  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
Protected  Sikh  States  distinct  from  those  reserved  for  Major  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  succeeds  Broadfoot.  I  received  my  orders  to 
accompany  the  Army  to  Labor,  and  was  for  the  time  transferred 
to  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Department :  this 
was  a  satisf actoiy  step  of  promotion :  I  shall  always  look  back 
with  a  degree  of  affection  to  the  Countries  betwixt  the  Satlaj  and 
the  Jamna,  in  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  commenced  my  career. 
I  was  to  have  1,000  Rupees  per  mensem,  or  ;^  1,2 00  per  annum,  not 
bad  pay  for  the  age  of  24,  but  I  had  risked  my  life  to  get  it,  and 
had  to  risk  it  further  to  hold  it :  perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  stay  down  in  Lower  Bengal  far  away  from  the  din  of  arms. 

January  1 1  th.  Sunday  service  in  the  tent  of  the  Governor-General. 
From  this  day  a  small  party  of  us  formed  a  separate  Mess,  there 
being  great  inconvenience  in  being  always  a  guest  at  the  table  of 
the  Governor-General,  the  greatest  of  which  was  that  I  had  no  means 
to  entertain  guests,  or  strangers,  who  suddenly  dropped  in  upon  me, 
the  "  vespertinus  hospes"  of  dear  old  Horatius  Flaccus.  Major 
Mackeson  started  to-day  with  a  considerable  force  to  occupy  the 
fort  of  Mokitsar,  the  only  one  still  holding  out  against  us  East 
of  the  Satlaj.  Captain  Robinson  had  failed  in  his  attack  with  the 
Sirsa  force,  so  we  sent  out  an  overwhelming  force  with  supplies 
of  shrapnal  and  bags  of  powder. 
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January  \z\h.  I  accumpanied  J.  D.  Cuuingham  on  an 
Expedition  on  Riding  Camels  to  the  Camp  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  We  passed  Attari,  where 
the  Division  of  Sir  John  Grey  was  encamped,  to  Mullowull,  a  strong 
fort,  and  the  evening  closed  around  us  ere  we  reached  the  Camp  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  pitched  to  the  rear  of  the  grand  line 
of  the  encamped  Army.  I  got  a  corner  in  the  tent  of  the  Hon. 
Capt.  West,  on  His  Excellency's  Staff.  (He  afterwards  became 
Earl  of  Delawar,  and  died  many  years  ago.)  I  dined  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Up  at  daylight  on  the  i6th,  and  galloped 
to  the  rear  of  General  Gilbert's  Di%-ision,  a  Brigade  of  which  was 
then  in  motion  to  occupy  Talwandi,  on  which  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
Division  rested.  On  Easter  Day  last  year  Broadfoot  had  pursued 
through  the  village  the  Sikhs,  who  crossed  the  River  under  Bishen 
Singh  at  Hari  ki  Patan.  We  galloped  on  to  Cureton's  Brigade  of 
Cavalry,  the  extreme  right  of  the  force  in  sight  of  the  fort  of 
Mokko,  which  commands  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Rivers  Satlaj 
and  Beas.  I  returned  home  in  front  of  the  Army,  and  fell  back 
to  breakfast  at  the  Commander-in-Chief's  tent.  Mounted  a  fi'esh 
horse,  and  visited  Sir  John  Grey's  Division  and  the  Artillery  with 
the  park  of  heavy  guns.  From  this  point  I  rode  forward  to  the 
advanced  Brigade  in  position  at  the  entrenched  village  of  Rodawala  : 
here  I  found  the  1 2 -pounders  in  position  with  an  entrenchment,  and 
a  look-out  tower,  whence  the  movements  of  the  enemy  could  be 
distinctly  watched.  I  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  Western  bank  of  the  Satlaj  from  Hari  ki  Patau 
downwards  is  much  loftier  than  the  Eastern :  on  this  high  bank, 
commanding  the  ford  and  ferry  of  Sobraon,  which  lay  before  us, 
were  the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  who  had  fomied  a  bridge  connecting 
the  two  banks,  and  a  Ute  du  pout  on  the  Eastern  side.  Through 
a  telescope  from  the  watch-tower  all  this  was  visible,  and  we  could 
see  the  Sikh  soldiers  swarming  about  like  ants  on  an  ant-hill : 
we  kept  up  a  brisk  interchange  of  shots  with  some  of  their  sharp- 
shooters :  the  embrasure  of  their  guns  was  distinctly  visible  in 
their  entrenchment.  We  galloped  on  to  another  advanced  outpost, 
behind  which  was  another  brigade  with  guns :  it  had  only  been 
occupied  this  very  day,  and  the  Engineers  were  still  at  work  :  the 
same  order  of  things  prevailed  here,  and  a  detachment  of  light 
infantry  was  there  to  protect  the  Sappers  at  their  work.  Signs 
were  visible  of  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy  in  preparation 
to  bear  upon  the  watch-tower.  I  visited  the  Park  of  Heavy  Guns, 
and  then  dined  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

January  1 7th.  A  large  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith  left  the  Camp  this  morning  to  take  the  fort  of  Fatighar,  and 
Dharamkot,  and  to  open  the  country  betwixt  that  place  and  Jigi-aon 
and  Ludeanuh.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  accompanying  it,  but 
eventually  determined  to  return   to  camp,  for  the  lull  of  public 
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business  miglit  suddenly  be  interrupted.  I  rode  out  once  more  to 
the  outposts :  I  visited  the  Park  of  Artillery  to  see  the  batteries  of 
i2-pounders,  di'awn  by  two  elephants,  tandem  fashion,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  DehH,  a  sight  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  saw 
also  the  unfortunate  24-pounder,  the  cascabel  of  which  had  been 
blown  off,  rendering  it  useless,  two  days  previously,  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  playing  at  long  balls  with  the  Sikhs. 
I  then  mounted  my  camel,  and  reached  Ferozpiir  about  dark.  I  had 
a  message  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Governor- General, 
so  I  found  my  way  to  his  tent,  and  being  admitted,  found  him  in 
bed.  His  habit  was  to  take  all  his  clothes  off,  get  into  his  night- 
gown every  day  about  6  p.m.,  take  a  cool  bed-bath  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  dress  for  dinner.  He  was  then  61  years 
of  age,  and  hale,  and  lived  ten  years  longer.  He  put  his  one 
arm  out  of  the  sheets  (he  had  lost  the  other  at  Quatre  Bras),  and 
took  the  letter  out  of  my  hand,  and  listened  to  my  description  of 
what  I  had  seen  in  the  last  two  days  with  deep  iuterest.  I  retired, 
made  myself  comfortable,  and  went  back  to  dinner. 

January  1 8th.  Service  in  the  tent  of  the  Governor-General.  The 
Indiaa  Newspapers,  which  now  began  to  find  their  way  up  to  our 
Camp,  published  a  report,  that  I  and  Charles  Hardiuge,  son  of  the 
Governor-General,  had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  battles.  An  old 
College-friend  from  Calcutta  had  written  to  an  acquaintance  in 
camp  (no  other  than  this  very  Charles  Hardinge),  to  ask  him  to  seal 
up  my  books  and  papers,  and  forward  them  to  him  to  be  transmitted 
to  my  family  :  the  rumour  had  reached  my  father  in  England,  and 
good  Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  had  written  to  him  a  letter 
of  condolence :  but  a  letter  came  from  the  India  Office,  reporting 
that  I  was  alive  and  well.  By  a  singular  chance,  two  years  later 
a  rumour  reached  me,  that  my  College-friend  had  been  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  his  gun.  I  at  once  wrote  to  Charles  Hardinge,  then 
in  Calcutta,  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  he  replied  that  the  rumour 
was  false. 

Januaiy  20th.  The  Governor-General  had  heard  from  me  and 
others  of  events  in  the  Commander-in-Chief's  Camp,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  personal  inspection,  and  I  accompanied  him.  We 
rode  out  to  the  advanced  posts :  matters  had  intensified  in  the  last 
few  days :  the  circumstances  of  the  tower,  which  on  my  former 
visit  I  had  entered  with  comparative  security,  and  had  seated 
myself  with  my  telescope  on  the  parapet,  were  now  entirely  changed. 
On  riding  up  I  was  saluted  with  a  couple  of  bullets  from  a  Camel 
Swivel,  which  passed  over  my  head,  and  warned  me  to  retreat, 
unless  I  was  ambitious  of  the  end,  which  overtook  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden : 

"  A  petty  fortress  and  an  unknown  hand." 

The  place  was  still  occupied  by  a  party  of  Infantry,  but  the  Brigade 
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hud  fallen   back  into   entrenetimcnts.     I  rode  thence  to  the  other 
watch-tower,  at  which  the  same  kind  of  sniping  was  going  on. 

January  2 1  st.  Major  Henry  Lawrence  arrived  to-day,  having  left 
the  llesidency  of  Nepal,  to  take  charge  of  the  duties  of  the  frontier 
Agency,  vacated  by  George  Eroadfoot.  I  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Mr.  Currie,  and  took  him  into  the  empty  tent  of  his  predecessor, 
where  he  installed  himself;  and  I  brought  him  the  office-boxes, 
and  pointed  out  the  correspondence,  which  had  to  be  attended  to. 
He  had  not  much  personal  luggage  with  him,  as  he  had  ridden  on 
a  camel  from  Karnal :  he  wore  leather-breeches,  which  did  not  lit 
him,  and  he  explained  that  he  had  stayed  with  his  brother,  John 
Lawrence,  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Dehli,  on  his  road  up,  who 
had  insisted  on  his  borrowing  his  leather  garments  for  the  long  ride. 
He  stood  thus  before  me  in  his  brother's  breeches ;  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  occupy  them  long,  for  in  a  few  weeks  that  same  John 
Lawrence,  Magistrate  of  Dehli,  became  Commissioner  of  the 
Jheluudhar  Doab,  in  a  few  years  member  of  the  Labor  Council  of 
Three  ;  in  anotber  year  he  had  supplanted  his  brother  Henry,  and 
become  Chief  Commissioner,  and  as  years  rolled  on  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Pan  jab,  and  Viceroy  of  India,  to  return  home  as 
a  Peer  of  Parliament ;  while  the  elder  brother,  before  whom  I  now 
stood  as  his  personal  assistant,  perished  by  a  violent  death  at  the 
siege  of  Lakhnau,  about  eleven  years  later. 

I  rode  down  the  lines,  and  visited  the  extreme  left,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  Eegiments,  8th  and  gth : 
had  a  chat  with  my  good  friend  Christie  of  Christie's  Horse.  Dined 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  :  after  dinner  there  was  speechifying. 
I  accompanied  Major  Lawrence  to  visit  the  field  of  Ferozshahr : 
passing  Mullowall  we  entered  high  jungle,  and  on  our  road  met  the 
large  convoys  of  supplies  despatched  from  DehK  for  the  Army  : 
we  galloped  across  country,  and  soon  came  upon  marks  of 
the  wheels  of  Artillery,  and  at  length  sighted  the  village  of 
Ferozshahr,  surrounded  by  a  radius  of  cultivated  land.  The  village 
itself  was  the  centre  of  the  entrenchment,  which  had  evidently 
been  constructed  by  unskilled  hands  and  in  extreme  haste.  We 
rode  round,  passing  over  the  bodies  of  dead  men  and  horses.  Our 
course  lay  to  the  right  hand  till  we  got  behind  the  village,  where 
the  greatest  carnage  had  been :  there  lay  in  masses  the  bodies  of 
men  of  the  gth  and  6znd  Eegiments,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
charges  on  the  enemy's  guns  :  they  had  been  insufficiently  buried, 
and  their  arms  and  legs  protruded,  leading  us  first  to  suppose,  that 
death  had  been  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  I  cut  a  button 
oft'  the  sleeve  of  a  man  in  each  heap,  and  by  the  number  knew 
which  Eegiment  had  attacked  this  particular  spot.  Moving  onwards, 
we  passed  the  space,  which  intervened  between  the  column  of 
Sir  John  Littler  moving  from  Ferozpiir,  and  that  under  the 
command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  moving  from  Mudki.     Here 
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fresh  graves  marked  the  place  where  the  men  of  each  llegimcnt 
had  fallen,  and  the  numerous  bodies  of  iSikhs  lying  with  one  little 
hole  pierced  through  their  middle,  reminded  us  how  fearfully  in 
this  place  the  British  bayonet  had  done  its  duty.  Here  also  was 
a  slight  clearing  in  addition  to  the  entrenchments ;  and  the  still 
unburied,  prostrate  bodies  of  the  3rd  Dragoons,  men  and  horse, 
marked  the  spot  where  their  gallant  charge  had  taken  place  :  the 
enclosure  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  Sikhs,  men  of  gigantic 
mould,  with  long  beards  :  the  whole  sight  was  painful,  but  deeply 
interesting.  It  was  a  dearly  won  field  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  soldiers,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  to  the  people  of 
India  of  the  superiority  of  the  Englishman,  and  his  weapons. 

January  24th.  I  made  my  will  to-day,  disposing  of  all  that 
I  possessed,  and  made  it  over  to  my  friend  Agnew,  the 
Assistant,  whom  we  were  going  to  leave  behind  in  charge  of 
Ferozpur,  when  we  crossed  the  Satlaj  to  take  Labor.  I  thought 
him  safe,  while  I  was  in  danger :  he  was  killed  at  Multan  in  1 848, 
and  my  will  came  back  to  me  many  years  afterwards,  when  his 
chattels  had  been  collected  and  his  afi'airs  settled.  I  remember 
writing  a  Poem  on  his  untimely  end. 

January  25th,  Sunday.  Service  in  the  Governor-General's  tent. 
Great  anxiety  was  now  felt  as  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  had  started  towards  Ludeanuh  with  a  strong 
force.  ISTo  tidings  had  been  received  from  him,  but  sufiicient  time 
had  elapsed  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his  Sikh  antagonists,  who 
were  thi-eatening  Ludeanuh.  On  the  28th  the  Governor-General 
went  over  for  a  couple  of  days  to  the  Camp  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  I  remained  at  Ferozpur.  All  manner  of  rumours  were 
era-rent  as  to  a  disaster  attending  Sir  Harry  Smith's  force,  and 
it  was  officially  reported,  that  all  their  baggage,  and  medical 
stores,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  we  were  all  full 
of  evil  forebodings,  and  hanging  on  the  mouth  of  every  new  arrival, 
when  on  the  28th,  before  breakfast,  I  was  startled  by  a  salute  of 
cannon  :  the  news  of  the  preceding  day  had  prepared  us  to  hear 
of  our  camp  being  attacked,  and,  haK  in  earnest,  I  stepped  out  of  my 
tent  to  see  where  the  round  shot  were  falling ;  but  it  proved,  on 
inquiry,  to  be  a  lloyal  Salute  in  honour  of  a  great  victory  won  by 
Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Aliwal,  not  far  from  Ludeanuh.  He  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  the  enemy,  and  had  stormed  their 
entrenchments.  Some  of  the  Sikh  Regiments  actually  came  out  to 
meet  them  :  the  action  was  sharp,  but  decided  ;  in  the  end  we  drove 
them  from  their  post,  capturing  upwards  of  fifty  guns,  which  were 
scattered  all  over  the  field  :  our  loss  was  not  severe.  One  officer  of 
Irregular  Cavalry  did  a  veiy  gallant  act :  he  crossed  over  the  Satlaj 
with  his  horsemen,  and  spiked  some  guns  on  the  opposite  bank. 

February  ist,  Sunday.  Service  in  the  Governor-General's  tent. 
I  rode  down  to  the  Ghaut  to  see  the  progress  of  the  Bridge  of 
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Boats  and  Pontoon  train.  Many  of  the  boats  have  been  fastened 
together,  and  show  what  kind  of  bridge  is  to  be  formed. 

February  4th.  The  Governor-General  went  out  to  Camp  :  as 
there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  and  probability  of  some  active 
measures  being  taken,  I  accompanied  him.  Next  day  I  rode  about 
the  Camp :  the  great  line  had  been  considerably  altered,  and  the 
advanced  posts  given  up ;  the  village  of  iiodawala  had  been 
entrenched,  and  was  held  by  a  Brigade.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
or  no  chance  of  anything  being  done,  so  the  Governor-General 
returned  to  Perozpiir  next  day,  and  I  followed.  No  attack  was  to 
be  made  by  our  trooi^s  until  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  giins  on  their 
road  from  Dehli. 

February  8th,  Sunday.  Service  in  the  Governor- General's  Camp. 
News  from  England  of  the  resignation  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  and  the 
futile  attempt  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  form  an  administration,  and 
the  return  of  Sir  llobert  Peel  to  power.  These  events  were 
happening  in  England  at  the  end  of  December,  1845,  while  we  in 
India  wore  hurrying  up  to  relieve  Ferozpur. 

February  9th.  The  Governor-General,  with  all  his  official  party, 
started  to-day  to  Camp,  as  the  heavy  guns  had  arrived,  and  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  entrenched  position  on  the 
following  morning,  February  i  oth.  The  attack  was  to  commence 
by  a  severe  cannonade  from  our  iron  howitzers  and  mortars  :  the 
trenches  were  then  to  be  stormed,  and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  taken. 
The  only  question  was,  how  we  were  to  hold  this  position  when 
once  taken,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
heavy  guns  upon  the  elevated  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Satlaj.  I  dined  with  the  Governor-General,  and  heard  the  whole 
question  discussed  at  length.  I  went  up  afterwards  to  my  friend 
West's  tent  (Earl  of  Delawar,  see  p.  54),  and  got  a  plan  of  the 
attack,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  following  morning. 
The  main  part  of  the  scheme  was,  that  same  evening,  to  throw  our 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Satlaj  at  Ferozpur,  and  make  good  our 
passage  of  the  river  before  the  enemy  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
their  defeat  at  Sobraon  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  February  i  oth. 

I  was  up  by  4  a.m.,  and  moved  down  towards  Kodawala  :  fell  in 
with  my  friend  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  and  his  suite,  and 
accompanied  General  Gilbert's  column.  Leaving  them  we  darted 
across  country  to  liodawala,  where  we  arrived  before  daylight :  it 
was  then  occupied  by  the  73rd  Native  Infantry;  the  rest  of  the 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Ashburnham,  had  advanced  to  beat  out  the 
picquets  of  the  enemy  at  the  tower,  and  prepare  the  batteries: 
picquets,  they  found  none,  and  the  batteries  were  ready  before  dawn. 
Those  on  the  right  opened  first,  and  at  the  first  report  we  heard  the 
'  tomtoms '  giving  the  alarm  in  the  Sikh  Camp :  there  was  then 
a  pause,  and  both  batteries  commenced  in  earnest  a  brisk  cannonade, 
which  was  returned  with   equal   spirit.      The    Governor -General 
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had  assumed  the  office  of  Second  in  Command  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  They  both  remained  at  Kodawala  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  when  it  became  apparent  from  the  enemy's  batteries  being 
less  regular,  that  an  effect  had  been  made.  The  Governor-General 
then  mounted  his  horse,  and  I  accompanied  him.  "We  rode  forward 
under  the  cannon-shot  to  a  spot  where  one  battery  of  our  mortars 
was  placed,  which  were  now  silent  as  their  ammunition  had  been 
exhausted.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  on  our  left,  then  gave  orders 
for  the  attack  in  that  quarter  by  the  division  of  General  Dick.  The 
Governor-General  then  prepared  to  advance,  upon  which  I  left 
him,  and  proceeded  towards  the  left.  I  here  fell  in  with  the 
9th  Lancers,  and  further  on  with  the  3rd  Dragoons,  and  the  Cavalry 
on  their  flank  was  pushed  forward  to  support  them.  The  wounded 
were  being  brought  to  the  rear :  one  officer  begged  my  assistance  to 
find  a  doctor:  he  had  just  been  struck  on  the  head  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  but  was  only  severely  bruised.  I  then  returned  to  Kodawala, 
and  could  distinguish  the  columns  advancing  into  the  trenches  in 
three  divisions.  The  cannonade  on  one  side  had  ceased.  I  moiinted 
my  horse  again,  and  rode  to  the  mortars  and  howitzers,  and  passing 
them,  rode  forward  to  the  entrenchments,  where  repeated  volleys 
of  musketry  told  me  how  busy  matters  were  going  on  there.  I  rode 
towards  our  right,  passing  over  the  lines  of  General  Gilbert's 
Division,  too  plainly  marked  by  the  bodies  of  wounded  and  dead, 
and  fell  in  with  the  9th  Lancers ;  a  man  fell  in  their  ranks  while 
I  was  there.  I  coidd  see  the  smoke  of  guns  from  the  entrenchments, 
and  the  British  line  steadily  advancing :  an  old  School  friend  of 
mine  at  Eton,  named  Beale,  was  in  one  of  the  Kegiments  (I  think 
the  I  oth  Infantry) :  he  was  very  tall  indeed,  and  his  head 
appeared  above  the  line  of  the  troops,  and  that  poor  head  was 
knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  I  met  an  officer,  whom  I  knew  well, 
named  Becher,  hurrying  back  to  the  rear,  with  a  terrible  wound  in 
his  mouth  :  dooleys  were  finding  their  way  back  to  the  rear. 

I  stood  awhile  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight,  then  at  its 
height,  volley  after  volley  ;  the  smoke  enveloped  everything  :  it  was 
a  magnificent  sight,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  scenery  were  so 
striking.  As  the  roar  became  fainter,  and  the  cannonade  almost 
entirely  ceased,  I  advanced  with  the  Cavalry  to  the  trenches :  the 
firing  had  ceased  entirely,  and  I  found  General  Gilbert's  Division 
halting  in  the  trenches,  and  learned  that  the  day  had  been  triumphantly 
won,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  my  horse  up  the  trenches,  as 
they  were  steep  and  admirably  defensible  ;  but  I  mounted  them, 
and  passed  through  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  pushed  onwards  to 
the  spot  where  our  Artillery  still  kept  up  a  cannonade.  Here  1  met 
the  Governor-General,  and  congratidated  him  :  he  was  hastening  out 
of  the  trenches,  as  mines  were  exploding  all  around  us.  He;  advised 
me  to  hasten  towards  the  Eiver,  which  1  did,  and  what  a  sight  met 
my  eye  ?     The  stream   was  blocked  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the 
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sandbanks  were  covered,  and  bodies  were  floating  leisurely  down  : 
tbcy  would  have  to  open  our  bridge  of  boats  at  Ferozpiir  to  let  the 
ghastly  mass  pass  down.  Our  Regiments  were  drawn  up  in  different 
directions,  and  our  Artillery  just  outside  the  trenches,  which  were 
too  high  for  the  guns  to  enter,  was  pounding  into  the  fugitives, 
who  had  got  across  the  bridge  to  the  opposite  bank :  it  was  an 
awful  sight,  a  fearful  carnage  :  the  dead  Sikh  lay  inside  his  trenches ; 
the  dead  Englishman  marked  too  distinctly  the  line  which  each 
liegiment  had  taken  in  the  advance,  and,  proud  and  triumphant 
sight !  the  living  Englishmen  in  possession  indicated  that  naught 
could  resist  the  invincible  bayonet.  I  fell  in  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and,  as  the  place  was  becoming  dangerous  from  the 
explosions  of  mines,  we  passed  out  of  the  trenches,  and  rode  along 
the  dry  nalali  that  surrounded  it,  and  took  notice  of  the  strong 
defences,  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up,  and  which  we  had 
captured.  I  looked  into  some  of  the  canvas  coverings  of  the  Sikh 
soldiers,  and  noted  how  they  had  bivouacked. 

Sixty-six  guns  and  two  hundi'ed  Camel  Swivels  were  reported  as 
captured.  Our  loss  was  heavy,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
slain,  among  whom  I  recognized  a  fine  and  handsome  lad,  whom 
I  had  well  known  :  there  he  lay,  his  auburn  hair  weltering  in  his 
blood  ;  his  forehead  fearfully  gashed  ;  his  fingers  cut  off :  still  warm, 
but  quite  dead.  He  had  been  cut  down  in  the  advance,  when 
a  momentary  check  to  our  column  encouraged  some  desperate  Sikhs 
to  rush  out,  sword  in  hand,  before  their  trenches,  and  attack  us. 

On  my  road  home  I  joined  the  Governor-General,  who  had 
escaped  all  injury,  though  he  had  advanced  to  the  trench  with 
Gilbert's  Division,  and  had  been  much  exposed  to  the  musketry. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  Sikh  guns  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Satlaj  opened  upon  us,  when  we  were  in  possession  of  the 
entrenchment.  We  could  not  have  got  at  them,  as  they  had 
destroyed  the  bridge,  and  they  could  rake  our  position.  The  spirit 
of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  entirely  broken.  The  plunderers  on 
our  side  were  now  busy  on  theii'  vocation,  and  all  the  camp-followers 
of  our  force  seem  to  have  poured  themselves  into  the  entrenchment 
to  get  what  they  could  lay  hold  of. 

I  accompanied  the  Governor-General  to  his  tent,  and  a  few  of  us 
sat  down  with  him  to  get  a  little  '  tiffin,'  which  we  well  deserved, 
having  fasted  since  daybreak.  The  Governor  was  very  silent :  too 
great  an  achievement  had  been  accomplished  that  morning  to  give 
room  for  talking.  We  had  just  done  tiffin,  when  in  walked  the 
Commander-in-Chief  alone,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  Governor-General.  The  two  old  Peninsular  heroes  looked  at 
each  other,  and  the  Governor-General  patted  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  Well  done  !  Sir  Hugh  "  :  there  was 
a  simplicity  and  nobility  in  their  greeting,  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 
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The  Governor- General  returned  to  Ferozpur  to  superintend 
personally  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Satlaj,  and  the 
Keserve  Force  at  Attari  was  ordered  to  cross  that  very  night  to  the 
opposite  bank,  which  action  meant  the  "  Invasion  of  the  Panjab." 
In  the  evening  I  rode  down  at  leisure  to  visit  the  trenches :  com- 
mencing on  the  enemy's  right,  I  noted  where  each  English  division 
stormed  the  entrenchment,  and  marked  where  the  guns  of  the 
enemy  were  in  position :  to  their  right  I  found  upwards  of  two 
hundred  camel  swivels.  Their  guns  were  in  embrasures ;  the 
trenches  were  triple  and  quadruple  in  number ;  pits  had  been  dug 
in  front  to  cover  musketry ;  holes  to  hinder  charges  of  cavalry  : 
every  device  had  been  put  into  practice  to  make  the  position 
defensible.  Mines  were  now  loudly  exploding,  or  rather  the  gun- 
powder buried  by  the  side  of  each  gun  became  ignited  by  the  fire 
spreading  over  the  enclosed  Camp  :  little  plunder  was  to  be  found  : 
the  Sikhs  had  nothing  with  them  but  their  arms.  The  guns  were 
now  nearly  all  removed  to  our  Camp  :  our  dead  were  being  collected 
and  buried :  a  sad  sight  was  the  rows  of  English  corpses  prepared 
for  sepulture  as  fast  as  graves  could  be  dug.  I  followed  the 
entrenchment  until  I  again  reached  the  stream,  and  as  the  interior 
was  now  unsafe,  I  returned  to  my  tent :  the  explosions  were 
terrific,  and  the  white  clouds  of  smoke  curling  up  were  visible 
from  Ferozpur.  Thus  ended  the  day  of  the  third  battle,  at 
which  I  had  been  present. 

Ferozpur,  February  nth,  1846. 

It  is  a  solemn  occupation  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-two  years  to  read 
and  copy  the  above  pages  from  my  Journal  of  December,  184.5,  ^^^ 
January  and  February,  1  846.  The  greatest  wonder  and  cause  for 
thankfulness  is,  that  1  am  alive  to  do  so.  The  figures  of  those  great 
heroes,  and  kind  old  men,  Hardiuge,  Governor-General,  and  Gough, 
Commander-in-Chief,  come  back  to  me,  and  I  am  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  condescending  kindness,  with  which  I  was  unifomily 
received  by  both.  The  death  of  my  Master,  George  Broadfoot,  at 
Ferozshahr,  and  the  death,  or  disablement  by  wounds,  of  nearly  all 
his  Assistants,  had  left  practically  the  whole  Executive  business  of 
the  Frontier  agency,  consisting  of  the  Districts  of  Ferozpur, 
Ludeanuh,  Ambala,  Khytul,  and  of  four  great  independent  Chief- 
tains, Pateala,  Ladwa,  Nabha,  and  Jhend,  in  my  hands.  At  tlie 
age  of  24  I  was  fortunate  to  be  so  circumstanced  :  I  knew  the 
Language  of  the  people  ;  I  knew  the  representatives  of  the  Xative 
independent  Chiefs,  and  all  the  Native  officials,  and  knew  wliat 
Broadfoot' s  views,  and  practice,  were,  and  until  the  arrival  of  bis 
successor.  Major  Henry  Lawrence,  was  able  to  carry  on  business. 
I  was  in  excellent  health,  had  all  my  own  and  Broadfoot's  horses  at 
my  disposal ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  considerate  courtesy  of  the 
two  kind  old  men,  for  I  was  in  and  out  of  their  tents  at  all  hours, 
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and  a  welcome  finest  at  the  table  of  both.  Perhaps  I  was  of  a  little 
use  to  them  :  I  hope  that  I  was  so  :  at  any  rate,  I  was  intensely 
happy. 

Another  thought  suggests  itself.  I  wonder  how  during  such 
a  two  months  as  elapsed  between  December  nth,  1845,  and 
February  nth,  1846,  we  were  able  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  with 
the  memory  of  our  dead  friends  always  coming  back  to  us.  If 
a  difficulty  arose  in  some  letter,  the  thought  arose,  that  I  would 
run  across  to  Broadfoot's  tent,  and  ask  him  to  clear  it  up.  There 
was  his  tent,  standing  empty.  Think  only  of  the  dining-table  of 
the  Governor -General,  with  six  members  of  his  official  staff  gone. 
Youth,  Fearlessness,  not  Eecklessness,  Sense  of  Duty,  High  Spirits, 
and,  above  all,  the  impossibility  of  escaping  from  our  environment, 
sustained  us. 

More  sad  it  is  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  to  think  of  what 
has  become  of  so  many  of  the  survivors.  Henry  Lawrence,  killed 
in  the  Lakhnau  Residency ;  Hodgson,  of  Hodgson's  Horse,  shot 
down  in  the  streets  of  Lakhnau ;  the  great  Christian  Soldier, 
Havelock,  dying  just  outside  the  walls  of  that  city  ;  John  Nicolson, 
killed  at  Dehli ;  poor  old  Wheeler  thrown,  with  his  kind  old  Eurasian 
wife,  into  the  well  of  Cawnpur  ;  Mackeson,  cut  down  by  an  assassin  ; 
Agnew,  killed  within  two  years  at  Multan ;  Brigadier  Cureton,  killed 
at  Ramnuggur ;  Henry  Durand,  crushed  to  death  on  his  elephant 
under  an  archway,  and  many  others,  whom  I  met  at  every  turn  in 
those  weeks  at  Ferozpur,  or  at  Labor.  Some  disappeared  as  time 
went  on ;  some  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Arthur  Hardinge  was 
quite  a  boy  in  this  campaign  :  I  met  him  last  when  he  was  Governor 
of  Gibraltar.     In  a  few  years  all  will  be  gone. 

London,  October  i^th,  1898. 


VI. 

LES    ARYENS    AU    NORD     ET    AU    SUD     DE 
L'HINDOU-KOUCH.     By  Charles  de  Ujfalvy. 

This  is  a  remarkable  volume  on  the  subject  of  a  very  remarkable 
Region  by  a  very  competent  author,  based  on  personal  experience. 
It  is  divided  into  :  I.  Introduction  :  A.  Geographical  and  Historical ; 
B.  Ethnological.  II.  Part  i  :  The  Aryans  on  the  north  of  the 
Hindu-Kush  ;  nine  chapters.  III.  Part  2  :  The  Aryans  on  the 
south  of  the  Hindu-Kush ;  ten  chapters.  The  whole  is  preceded 
by  a  short  Preface.  The  Author  has  got  beyond  the  old  idea  of  an 
Aryan  Race ;  he  lays  great  stress  on  Anthropology,  which  records 
the  physical  features  of  man,  and  he  hazards  the  bold  prophecy 
that,  when  the  student  is  in  possession  of  the  means  of  making 
a  microscopic  study  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  possible  to  discover 
the  causes,  which  led  particular  tribes  to  speak  Monosyllabic, 
Agglutinative,  or  Flectional,  forms  of  speech.  The  assertion  is 
a  bold  one,  but  in  my  lifetime  I  have  witnessed  such  strange 
discoveries,  that  I  venture  on  no  opinion,  but,  as  in  other  branches 
of  study,  wait  for  proofs.  He  also  records  his  opinion,  that  the 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  those  to  the  south, 
are  only  by  mere  convention  dignified  with  the  common  name 
of  Aryan,  and  are  of  a  totally  different  type  from  each  other. 

The  Author  has  paid  personal  visits  to  both  sides  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush,  and  in  1884  published  at  Leipzig  a  book  entitled  "  Aus  dem 
westlichen  Himalaya  "  in  the  German  language,  which  was  highly 
appreciated,  as  our  acquaintance  with  those  Regions  was  much  less 
than  it  is  now.  And  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface,  that  these 
pages  were  written  between  the  years  1884  and  1887,  though 
revised  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  Author  has  had  access  to  the  published  works  of  Khanikoff, 
"Wood,  Ratzel,  Bogdanoff,  Yule,  Tomashek,  Bonvalot,  Capus,  Shaw, 
Leitner,  Biddulph.  Drew,  Robertson,  Van  der  Gheyn,  Giraud  de 
Rialle,  Raverty,  Bellew,  and  it  gives  an  additional  value  to  his 
own  opinions,  when  we  gather  from  his  quotations,  how  far  he 
differs  from,  or  agrees  with,  other  experienced  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Regions,  their  Ethnology  and 
Language. 
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I  place  on  record  the  names  of  tte  different  Regions  or  tribes,  or 
Languages,  noticed  : 

Part  I:  Region  north  of  the  Hindu-Kvish  :  (i)  Tajik;  (2) 
Galtcha;  (3)  Karateghim;  (4)  Darwazi;  (5)Yajn6bi;  (6)  Kashgari  ; 
(7)  Sart. 

Part  II:  Region  south  of  the  Hindii-Kush :  (i)  Dard ;  (2) 
Enrich  or  Yechknn  ;  (3)  Hunza  ;  (4)  Yassin  and  Nagher ;  (5) 
Kho  or  Chitrali ;  (6)  Balti ;  (7)  Kafir  or  Siyah  Posh,  or  Bashgali. 

A  great  many  other  names  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
There  is  an  Ethnographical  Map. 

Questions  of  Anthropology,  Language,  and  Religion  are  freely 
and  impartially  discussed,  and  although  the  words  uttered  by  the 
Author  are  by  no  means  the  last  ones  to  be  uttered  on  this  new  and 
complicated  subject,  all  students  of  the  Region  will  be  grateful  for 
this  contribution  to  knowledge. 

RoBEKT  N.  Oust. 

August^   1898. 


VII. 

A    FEW    REMARKS    ON    PICTOGRAPHS,    OR 
ARCHAIC    FORMS,    OF    SCRIPT. 

A  MORE  accurate  use  of  terms  is  necessary :  the  word  *  Alphabet ' 
in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  applies  to  Written  Characters 
representing  sounds  by  a  symbol,  and  the  oldest  existing  specimen 
of  such  Alphabetic  writing  is  the  ]\Ioabite  Stone,  which  may  roughly 
be  attributed  to  the  Eighth  Century  before  the  Christian  era.  Yet 
both  in  English  and  French  writings  we  find  such  use  of  the  word 
'  Alphabet,'  as  is  quite  unjustifiable.  It  may  be  the  case,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  a  free  use  of  the  Egyptian 
Ideographs,  and  Assyrian  Cuneiform,  in  the  Kegions  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile ;  but  neither  of  these  Written  Characters 
were  Alphabetic,  and  the  impression  therefore  is  left,  that  the 
Alphabetic  Writings  attributed  to  Moses  in  the  Eighth  Century 
before  the  Christian  era  could  not  have  been  from  his  hand  :  he 
may  have  written  in  Ideographs,  which  at  a  subsequent  date  were 
transliterated  into  the  Phenician  Alphabet. 

Before  the  epoch  of  Alphabets  came  the  period  of  the  extensive 
use  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Written  Characters  :  they  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  additional  remarks. 

But  apparently  at  a  date  possibly  anterior  to  these  great  Scripts, 
and  at  any  rate  more  or  less  independent  of  them,  arc  certain 
Pictographs,  or  Archaic  Forms  of  Writing,  the  full  description  of 
which  will  be  the  work  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Among 
these  are  : 

A.  Cretan  and  ^gean  in  Europe. 

B.  Eheta,  alias  Hittite,  in  Asia. 

C.  Tifinag  in  Africa. 

And  there  are  many  others,  such  as  Cypriote  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  and  Orkkan  in  Siberia :  my  object  is  to  draw  general 
attention  to  the  subject :  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  all 
local  forms  of  Alphabetic  Writing.  I  limit  myself  to  the  three  in 
my  list  as  specimens  of  the  three  Continents. 

S 
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A.    Cretan  and  JEgean. 

In  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xiv  (1894),  p.  270, 
appeared  a  remarkable  communication  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans  on  the  subject  of  "  Trimitive  Pictographs,  and  a  Prae- 
Phenician  Script,  from  Crete."  It  made  a  great  impression  on  me, 
but  I  was  deep  in  other  subjects,  and  could  only  make  a  note  of  it. 

In  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  part  1897,  p.  327,  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer  a  communication  on  "  Further 
Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  ^gean  Script,  with  Libyan  and 
Proto-Egyptian  Comparisons."  The  subject  is  now  lifted  into 
the  first  rank  of  questions  to  be  solved  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  second  Essay  is  divided  into  three  Parts  : 

Part  I.  "The  Discoveries,"  subdivided  into  nine  Sections,  with 
27  Plates. 

Part  II.  "Proto-Egyptian  and  Libyan  Comparisons,"  subdivided 
into  four  Sections. 

Part  III.     "  Concluding  Observations." 

Part  I  (second  Essay).  The  Author  states,  that  fi'om  the 
evidence  of  Cretan  seals  it  was  demonstrable  that  there  existed 
a  form  of  pictographic  writing  from  its  simplest  beginnings  to 
a  more  conventional  and  abbreviated  stage.  A  variety  of  data 
supplied  by  seals,  vases,  and  inscribed  stones  showed  the  further 
existence  of  a  linear  system  of  writing,  connected  with  the  other, 
and  presenting  striking  comparisons  with  Egyptian  Inscriptions  on 
the  South,  and  the  syllabic  script  of  Cyprus  and  Anatolia.  In 
some  instances  Cretan  linear  characters  displayed  a  remarkable 
correspondence  with  Phenieian  and  Early  Greek  letter-forms. 

The  evidence  showed,  that  the  purely  pictorial  class  of  Cretan 
seal  went  back  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  or  more  than 
2,500  B.C. ;  and  further  evidence  has  since  gone  to  prove  an  earlier 
contact  of  Crete  with  Egypt  than  than  date. 

They  were,  however,  beyond  doubt  indigenous^  the  later 
conventionalized  pictographs  approaching  nearer  to  the  Hittite 
character  than  the  Egyptian. 

The  Author  then  passes  under  review  the  different  classes  : 

( 1 )  Primitive  Prism  seals  with  linear  characters  and  figures. 

(2)  Early  Pictographic  Prism  seals. 

(3)  Later  seals  with  conventionalized  Pictographs. 

(4)  Signet-shaped  stones  with  conventionalized  Pictographs,  and 

other  figui'cs. 

(5)  Seals  and  other  objects  with  linear  signs. 

(6)  Inscribed  vase  from  Cerigo. 

(7)  Inscribed  Libation  Table  from  the  Diktacan  Cave. 
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Part  II,  Sections  i  and  3.  The  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Cretan  and  Egyptian  scripts  are  here  dwelt  upon,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  populations  of  Crete  and  Egypt  were  thrown  into 
constant  intercourse,  and  a  resemblance  of  the  outcome  of  their 
culture  and  form  of  religious  worship  can  cause  no  surprise. 

Section  2  opens  out  the  still  more  interesting  consideration,  that 
Crete  was  the  meeting-point  of  Thraco-Phrygian  elements  to  the 
North,  and  Libyan  elements  to  the  South. 

The  Author  considers  that  the  intervention  of  Libyan  inter- 
mediaries seems  necessary  to  explain  the  primitive  relations  between 
Crete  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  At  the  same  time,  the  remains 
found  in  Crete  bring  it  in  relation  with  the  Western  coastlands  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  even  the  Danubian  Basin. 
AVhile  the  influence  from  the  South  of  Egypt  must  be  admitted, 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  great  Thraco-Phrygian  race  must 
also  be  admitted. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  resemblance  with  the  Tifinag  Alphabet, 
which  is  described  separately  in  this  essay. 

Part  III.  The  Author  admits,  that  the  proved  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  Script  gives  some  warrant  for  inferring,  that  the 
Egyptians  are  not  indebted  to  the  populations  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin  for  the  ideas  of  interchange  of  thought  by  means  of  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  he  concedes,  that  the 
ancient  relations  betwixt  Crete  and  the  African  littoral  of  the 
Mediterranean  suggest,  that  the  early  Script  of  the  island,  if  not 
derived  from  Egypt,  was  at  least  influenced  in  its  development 
from  that  quarter.  This  is  as  far  as  we  can  safely  go  with  our 
present  limited  knowledge  of  the  environment. 

It  is,  moreover,  e\'ident,  that  through  a  wide  European  area 
there  exist  the  records  of  a  primitive  picture-Script,  which,  as  far 
back  as  prehistoric  time,  showed  a  tendency  to  simplify  itself  into 
abbreviated  linear  signs. 

The  Author  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  which  speak 
highly  for  his  good  sense  and  freedom  fi'om  sensational  haphazard 
guesses  : 

"  I  have  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  interpret  either  the 
linear,  or  the  pictographic,  Script.  The  main  object  has  been  to 
collect  materials  and  institute  comparisons." 


B.  Eheta  or  Hittite. 

In  Luzac's  Oriental  List,  1898,  I  read  as  follows  : — "A  book 
has  just  been  published  by  Colonel  Conder  entitled  'The  Hittites 
and  their  Language,"  in  which  the  author  makes  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  Hittite  symbols,  and  gives  what  he  calls  '  translations ' 
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of  the  '  Hittite '  Inscriptions.  Colonel  Conder  bases  his  system  of 
decipherment  on  the  assumption  that  the  Hittite,  Cyprian,  and 
Akkadian  foims  of  writing  are  interchangeable,  and  that  a  superficial 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  any  two  signs  is  sufficient  to  prove  their 
identity  of  value.  His  '  translations '  of  the  texts  are  based  on  the 
further  assumption,  that  '  Hittite '  is  Turkish  in  character.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  that  both  these  assumptions  are 
entirely  without  proof  or  foundation.  "We  could  wish  that  the 
labour,  which  it  is  evident  Colonel  Conder  has  expended  on  his 
work,  had  been  applied  in  a  direction,  where  it  might  have  been 
rewarded  with  more  valuable  results." 

In  Tlie  Atlienmmi  of  August  27,  1898,  p.  285,  is  a  very  hostile 
review  of  Colonel  Condor's  newly-published  book,  "The  Hittites 
and  their  Language "  (Blackwood  &  Son).  Allusion  is  made  to 
Professor  Jensen's  articles  in  the  Zeitschrijt  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  decipherment  of  this 
language.  Professor  Jensen  has  now  published  a  solid  work, 
"  Hittites  and  Armenians."  Colonel  Conder  gives  a  Hittite 
Yocabulary,  and  fifteen  plates  of  Hittite  Inscriptions  taken  from 
the  Marash  Lion,  various  slabs,  figures,  and  seals.  No  bilingual 
Inscription  has  been  found.  JSTo  two  authorities  agree :  Jensen 
connects  the  Armenian  with  it,  Conder  the  Accadian :  there  is  no 
certainty,  that  they  have  any  claim  to  the  name  of  Hittite,  for  no 
character  has  been  identified  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU. 


C.  Tijindg. 

I  quote  fi'om  my  own  "  Languages  of  Africa,"  p.  75,  1883  : — 
"  Of  the  old  Libyan  or  Numidian  form  of  writing,  specimens  are 
"  found  in  Inscriptions  brought  casually  to  light,  and  not  yet 
"  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  the  mother  of  the  existing  local 
"  written  Character,  called  the  Tifinag,  the  language  being  called 
**  Tamashek,  and  the  tribe  using  it  is  the  Tiwarik  of  the  Sahara, 
"  a  subdivision  of  the  Berber  Family." 

Oudney  first  noticed  them  in  1822  ;  Pichardson  drew  attention 
to  them  in  1847,  and  an  account  by  him  was  published  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  the  highways  of  the  Desert  are  found  blocks 
of  stone  entirely  covered  with  this  Character.  The  Arabs  were 
totally  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  In  the  houses  are  similar 
scribblings  on  the  walls.  Attempts  have  been  made,  with  some 
success,  to  ti'anslate  them.  They  are  read  from  right  to  left,  and 
form  a  syllabary.  Hanoteau  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Kabail  and 
Tamashek  Languages,  Halevy  and  De  Saulcy  in  the  Jouraal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  Lctourneux  in  the  Report  of  the 
Florence  Oriental  Congress,  Faulman  in  his  work  on  Written 
Characters,  have  noticed  this  Character.    See  also  De  la  Blanchere, 
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"Inscriptions  Sahariennes  et  I'ecriture  Libyqiie  "  {Bulletin  Corre- 
spondance  Africaine,  vi,  p.  354,  1883);  Duveyrier,  "Explorations 
cle  Sahara  Inscriptions,"  p.  396;  "Alphabet  Libyque "  {Journal 
de  Societe  Asiaticpie,  p.  253,  1884). 

I  communicated  to  a  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  who  is 
a  master  in  this  particular  department  of  science,  my  intention 
of  writing  a  brief  Memorandum  on  this  subject.  In  his  reply 
he  remarked:  "A  hypothesis,  or  rather  a  suspicion,  has  been 
"  growing  up  in  my  mind  of  late,  that  the  chief  Hieroglyphic 
"  systems  of  the  ancient  world  really  had  a  common  origin 
"  somewhere  in  Western  Asia  :  that  all  the  pictorial  systems  were 
"  developed  out  of  this  primitive  and  embryonic  Script.  Along 
"  with  this  suspicion  has  been  another,  that  the  Neolithic  people 
"  of  primeval  Egypt  and  Northern  Afi'ica  had  a  linear  system  of 
"  writing,  which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Tifinag  and  linear 
"  Cretan,  and  signs  on  Neolithic  Egyptian  pottery.  These  signs 
"  continued  to  be  used  by  the  non-Phenician  population  of  Egypt 
"  down  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  are  found  not  only  in 
"  pottery  but  on  the  rocks. 

"  However,  these  are  only  suspicions,  and  I  must  leave  it  to 
"  younger  men  to  iind  out  whether  they  are  justified  or  not.  I  am 
"  getting  too  old  for  pioneering  work." 

This  explains  my  motive  in  putting  forth  this  brief  paper. 
I  lay  the  idea,  the  suspicion,  the  genn  of  a  conception,  before 
some  retired  Anglo-Indian  official,  about  fifty  years  old,  who 
wants  a  subject,  which  has  been  apparently  not  occupied  by 
another.  He  can  feel  carefully,  without  partiality  or  prejudice, 
down  the  outline  of  the  conception,  read  up  all  that  has  been 
written,  and  write  a  paper  for  the  Journal  of  this  Society  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  I  shall  not  be  there  to 
read  it. 

October  25,  1898. 


VIII. 
PANJA'B    NOTES    FOR    1898. 

I.  Colonel  Davidson,  after  employment  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 
has  compiled  a  collection  of  1,600  to  1,800  sentences  of  the 
language  of  the  Siah-Posh  Kafir,  an  independent  race,  neither 
Hindu  nor  Mahometan,  who  dwell  in  the  mountainous  district 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan  as  lately 
demarked.  The  compiler  had  peculiar  opportunities,  and  has  made 
good  use  of  them.  He  is  now  preparing  a  Yocabulary  :  he  has  not 
attempted  a  Grammar.  Of  this  language  little  or  nothing  is 
known.     It  is  important  that  these  collections  should  he  published. 

II.  Mr.  Macauliffe,  of  H,M.  Indian  Civil  Service  on  the  retired 
list,  has  prepared  a  careful  translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Sikh  or  Singh  Sect,  dwelling  in  the  Province  of  the  Panjab. 
About  forty  years  ago  a  German  Professor,  Dr.  Trumpf,  was  sent 
out  to  India  by  the  India  Office  to  learn  the  language,  and  make 
a  translation :  he  succeeded  so  far,  that  he  published  a  volume, 
the  Adi  Granth,  which  was  valued  at  the  time,  but  something 
better  is  now  required :  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
a  larger  selection  of  original  MSS.  And  this  Mr.  Macauliffe, 
after  a  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  amidst  the  people, 
a  knowledge  of  the  modern  Vernacular,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
learned  and  intelligent  Sikhs,  has  succeeded  in  supplying.  The 
difficulty  now  is  to  publish  it.  Specimens  of  the  work  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Eeview.  Mr.  Macauliffe,  though  he  has  taken  his  pension,  still 
seems  to  cling  to  India  as  a  home,  and  though  in  England  at  the 
present  moment,  he  is  returning  to  Amritsar  to  give  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  his  work,  and  if  the  funds  are  forthcoming 
from  the  Sikh  Chieftains,  to  carry  it  through  the  Press. 

III.  M.  Ujfalvy,  of  Paris,  has  published  in  the  French  language 
a  most  interesting  volume  on  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  North  and 
South  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush  :  he  has  himself  visited  the  North, 
or  Russian,  slope,  and  brings  into  notice  the  Ghalcha  tribe.  He 
goes  into  great  detail  with  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
slope,  and  is  familiar  with  ^11  the  great  English  authorities,  who 
have  in  late  years  written  on  the  subject.     The  book  is  a   very 
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interesting  one  to  read,  and  my  long  acquaintance  witli  the 
Author  and  general  knowledge  of  the  region,  justify  me  in 
pronouncing  the  work  to  he  trustworthy.  Of  course  the  languages 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  are  fully  noticed. 

lY.  I  have  received  from  the  Author  of  a  volume,  entitled 
"  Les  Ba-Ronga,  les  indigenes  de  la  Baie  de  Delagoa,"  a  copy  of 
his  very  interesting  ethnographical  study  in  the  French  language. 
I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  M.  Junod,  and  he  is  a  mis- 
sionary of  a  Swiss  Protestant  Mission  settled  many  years  in  that 
Province  of  South  Africa,  a  colony  of  Portugal  on  the  East 
Coast.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
language,  one  of  the  Bantu  family,  and  the  religions  :  the  latter 
has  not  risen  beyond  the  Animistic  Class :  our  Author  states 
that  the  two  chief  features  are  (i)  worship  of  ancestors,  (2)  a 
conception  of  Heaven, 

October,  i8q8. 


IX. 
"THE   WONDERFUL   CENTURY." 

Sir, — A  remarkable  book  has  been  published  this  year  under 
the  above  title  by  a  distinguished  author,  A.  E,.  "Wallace.  He 
enumei'ates  the  wonderful  inventions  of  steam  power  of  locomotion, 
telegraph,  electricity,  lucifer  matches,  anaesthetics,  the  spectrum- 
analysis,  photography,  geology,  and  numberless  others.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  more  has  been  done  to  advance  Knowledge  in  the 
Nineteenth  Centuiy  than  in  all  prcA^ous  centuries  lumped  together. 
Perhaps  he  forgets  that  we  are  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,"  and 
have  the  advantage  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  those,  who 
went  before  us,  and  their  warnings  also. 

I  undertook  to  review  the  book  for  the  Calcutta  Revieto,  the  chief 
quarterly  in  British  India,  to  which  I  have  contributed  articles 
since  1846,  more  than  half  a  century.  In  summing  up  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  Author's  list  must  be  expanded,  and  among  other 
things  two  important  additions  be  made,  to  which  the  remark 
might  justly  apply,  that  we  had  exceeded  all  previous  Centuries 
in  the  importance  and  vastness  of  our  operations.    I  mention  these : 

( 1 )  The  Evangelization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  round  world 

in  its  widest  sense. 

(2)  The  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  in  nearly  foui'  hundred 

Languages  among  non-Christian  races. 
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The  history  of  mankind  can  show  nothing  to  equal  what  has 
been  done  and  is  doing.  I  have  myself  watched  the  operations  for 
fifty-five  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  feebleness  of  our  Agents  and  the 
insufficiency  of  our  Methods  can  certify,  that  the  work  has  been 
thorough.  The  Word  of  God  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 

But  our  work  has  not  been  done  yet ;  we  are  only  in  the  first 
stage.  The  Twentieth  Century  is  opening  upon  us  with  new  con- 
ditions, a  new  environment  of  facts,  and  dangers.  The  old  Religions, 
which  existed  before  the  Christian  era,  are  dying  out;  the  new 
ones  have  to  be  coped  with.  I  have  tried  to  describe  this  in  my 
"  Clouds  on  the  Horizon."  And  some  change  in  our  Methods  is 
necessary.     The  chief  are  : 

I.  The  independence  of  the  native  Churches  where  they  are 
adolescent :  they  must  have  their  own  Bishops  and  clergy,  be 
self-supporting  and  self -managing.  The  President  of  the  CM.  8. 
(Sir  John  Kennaway)  drew  attention  to  this  phenomenon  in  his 
speech  in  Exeter  Hall  at  the  May  Meetings.  Mr.  H.  Perkins  in 
a  late  issue  of  The  Record  has  enforced  it  by  arguments  based 
on  his  life  experience  of  an  Indian  administrator  and  a  C.M.S. 
Missionary  ;  and  two  days  ago  Dr.  Welldon,  Bishop-designate  of 
.Calcutta,  at  a  meeting  of  the  S.P.G.  in  Exeter  Hall,  alluded  to  the 
matter,  as  one  of  the  problems  with  which  he  would  have  to  cope. 

II.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  strong  indigenous  native  litera- 
ture in  the  native  Churches,  in  which  the  Gospel  has  been  received 
as  the  law  of  life  for  three  generations  of  men.  Translations  of 
esteemed  English  treatises,  and  valuable  English  commentaries,  will 
not  meet  the  requirement.  Take  India,  for  instance  :  the  intel- 
lectual environment  of  the  neo-Christian  in  India  and  the  English 
Christian,  who  has  had  the  blessings  of  Centuries  of  belief  in  the 
truth,  is  not  the  same.  Appeals,  which  tell  in  England,  are  not 
even  understood  by  people  in  a  different  stage  of  human  culture, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  Spiritually  they  are,  I  hope,  on  the  same 
platform ;  intellectually  they  are  not.  New  treatises  must  be 
written  in  the  different  vernaculars  by  the  experienced  European 
Missionary,  or  the  qualified  native  pastor,  and  circulated  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop. 

I  know  too  well  that  these  suggestions  rub  against  the  superb 
Egoism  of  the  English  people.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  idea,  that  they  were  the  only  people 
who  could  do  anything.  They  had  to  give  way.  Let  us  profit  by 
the  lesson. 

Robert  N.  Cust. 

The  Editor  of  The  Record,  Dec.  2,  1898. 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  AND   IMPERIAL  ASPECT  OF 

THE   MISSIONARY   MOVEMENT   OF   THE 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

A  YEAR  or  two  back  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
celebrated  its  Second  Centenary :  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  will  celebrate  its  first 
Centenary.  This  day  the  Church  Missionary  Society  keeps  its 
hundred  and  first  birthday,  having  completed  its  first  Century. 
These  three  great  Associations  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
work,  and  together  record  an  Annual  Income  exceeding  Six 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  collected  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
But  these  three  Associations  are  but  a  few  amidst  the  great  company 
of  contemporary  Christian  Associations  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  denominational 
Dogma,  and  Practice,  as  far  apart  as  the  Church  of  Rome  differs 
from  the  Salvation- Army,  but  with  one  Central  Conception,  and 
Article  of  Faith:  "Christ  Crucified  and  Risen  again,"  Their 
collective  Annual  Income  exceeds  One  Million  Sterling.  This  is 
a  great  Phenomenon,  and  the  Student  of  Philosophic  History  may 
well  consider  the  circumstances.  It  is  something  of  which  to  be 
proud  and  take  courage  for  the  future. 

Education,  Civilization,  the  disappearance  of  the  barriers,  which 
used  to  separate  one  Nation  from  another,  the  uprooting  of  ancient, 
and  sometimes  shameful.  Customs,  such  as  Slavery,  Female 
Infanticide,  and  Widow-burning,  are  the  features  of  the  Epoch,  in 
which  we  live  ;  but  these  great  Gifts  are  profitless  to  the  Human 
Race,  unless  some  Spiritual  Belief  accompanies  them  :  otherwise 
the  Parable  is  illustrated  of  the  man,  who  was  delivered  from  one 
unclean  Spirit  only  to  take  seven  other  Spirits  worse  than  the 
former.  The  modern  Indian,  out  of  whom  all  respect  for  his 
Ancestral  effete  Dogma  and  Ritual  has  been  swept  by  the  ruthless 
Scientific  teaching  of  the  Godless  State-Colleges  of  British  India 
(which  are  a  political  necessity),  finds  himself  entangled  in  a  net 
of  a  more  dangerous  character,  composed  of  Neo-Religious  Con- 
ceptions, and  his  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 
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On  the  subjects  of  the  Moral  Law,  of  the  Truth,  absolute  Truth, 
of  Physical  Science,  of  the  necessity  of  Municipal  Government,  of 
the  right  to  Keligious  Tolerance,  and  Freedom  in  all  things  lawful, 
all  Mankind,  at  least  all,  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
agree.  It  is  on  the  Existence  of  a  God,  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Soul  to  that  God,  and  the  question  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments,  that  men  differ  from  each  other.  Ernest  Renan 
has  left  the  stinging  remark,  that  on  such  high  subjects  the  Human 
Race  is  so  foolish,  that  it  will  believe  any  lie,  and,  if  by  chance  it 
believes  the  Truth,  it  would  be  for  the  wrong  reason. 

The  old  Religious  Conceptions,  including  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  have  sounded  so  long  and  so  loudly  through  the  Corridors  of 
Time,  have  lost  their  vitality,  and  are  dying  away,  and  their  place 
is  being  occupied  by  a  crop  of  Neo-Religious  Conceptions,  the 
creations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Let  the  narrow-minded 
Christian  fanatic  abstain  from  abuse  of  these  ancient  Cults,  for 
Men  grew  wise,  brave,  and  vii'tuous,  under  their  influence,  and 
they  were  permitted  by  the  great  Power,  which  rules  the  World,  to 
exist  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the  Fulness  of  Time  there  came 
into  existence  an  intelligible  Religious  Conception,  universal, 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  all  in  every  degree  of  Human  Culture. 
Should  not  the  Nations,  waking  up  from  the  trance  of  the  Past, 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  it,  and  of  trying  it  ?  The  Epoch 
of  calm  Reason,  and  earnest  Teaching,  has  superseded  the  Epoch  of 
the  Arm  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  curse  of  Religious  Intolerance. 

Not  "Success"  but  "Service"  is  the  watchword  of  this  new 
warfare.  The  great  motive-power  is  Self-Sacrifice,  which  is  a  Gift 
promised  by  the  Great  Master,  and  realized  by  His  true  servants  : 
the  caring  for  others,  the  principle  of  '  Altruism '  as  opposed  to 
'  Egoism,'  for  the  first  expression  of  which  Idea  we  are  indebted 
to  Gautama  Buddha,  B.C.  600,  but  it  has  never  been  so  entirely 
realized  as  now.  This  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  great  National 
character,  and  strengthens  the  fibres  of  the  Body  Politic,  by 
exhibiting  a  Devotion  to  a  cause,  not  for  the  sake  of  "Wealth,  or 
Honour,  or  a  Name,  but  because  an  Ideal  Personage,  to  whose 
guidance  some  of  us  have  surrendered  ourselves,  our  hopes,  and 
our  fears,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  has  told  us  to  do  so.  This  is 
in  very  deed  having  the  strength  of  our  convictions.  Not  by 
carnal  Might,  or  Human  Wisdom,  but  by  the  Teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

And  is  not  the  Idea  of  Self-Sacrifice  for  a  great  Cause  an 
Imperial  one  ?  Is  it  not  a  worthy  attribute  of  a  great  Imperial 
Race,  perhaps  the  most  worthy  ?  Why  do  the  ends  of  the  world 
render  obedience  to  us  ?  The  Greatness  of  Great  Britain  must  in 
its  own  time  fade  away  like  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  moulder  like  the 
Venetian  Palaces,  yet  in  the  Twenty-first  Century  the  philosophic 
Historian  will  record,  that  the  men  of   the  Nineteenth  Century 
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accepted  a  great  Idea  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  World,  and 
of  His  Son,  who  illustrated  the  Law  of  Self -Sacrifice  by  giving  up 
His  life  for  the  sins  of  His  brethren,  and  left  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  occupy  the  hearts  of  His  followers,  and  assist  them  in  their 
daily  course.  In  some  manner  we  men  of  this  Nineteenth  Century 
have  accepted  this  great  Idea,  and  are  not  content  to  enjoy  the 
Treasure  for  ourselves,  but  have  found  Grace  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Millions  of  worthless  money,  and  hundreds  of  priceless  lives,  to 
publish  the  Good  News  to  the  whole  Human  Race,  black,  brown, 
red,  yellow,  and  white :  for  to  all  have  been  given  two  great 
congenital  gifts  to  differentiate  them  from  animals,  viz. : 

(i)  Language,  or  the  use  of  articulate  Speech. 

(2)  Consciousness  of  a  Power  greater  than  themselves. 

Other  generations  may  in  former  times  have  done  well,  but  the 
three  generations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have  done  a  work 
absolutely  unique,  something  which  surpasses  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  conception,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  scale  of  operation,  in  the 
loftiness  of  its  unselfishness,  and  in  its  beneficence  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  all  that  has  been  done  before.  AVe  have  erected 
a  Monument,  which  will  outlive  all  time. 

The  Greeks  left  to  us  their  Philosophy,  and  the  Books  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  an  imperishable  legacy  of  Wisdom.  The 
Romans  left  their  Laws,  and  the  sense  of  Imperial  Duty,  but  ours 
has  been  a  nobler  task,  to  circulate  in  four  hundred  Languages  the 
Book,  which  contains  "A7<a  2o0m,  and  the  very  cream  of  Human 
benevolence,  viz.,  *'  to  love  your  enemy  and  be  good  to  all  men  "  : 
sentiments,  which  never  appeared  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  Non- 
Christian  Sages,  not  even  in  those  of  the  Hebrew :  quite  the 
contraiy. 

The  Agents  have  been  poor  weak  men  both  in  the  Field,  and  the 
Committee-Room :  there  is  much,  that  we  could  have  wished, 
that  it  had  not  been  done,  and  much  more  written  and  said,  that  we 
could  have  wished,  that  it  had  been  suppressed  :  the  Operation 
teems  with  errors :  much  of  the  practice  is  faulty,  such  as  heedless 
waste  of  sacred  money,  improvidence,  early  mai'riages,  abandon- 
ment of  the  sacred  vocation  for  purely  selfish  reasons.  A  life- 
service,  a  whole-hearted  Service,  a  self-sacrificing  Service,  is 
required.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  for  three  Centuries  exhibited 
this  amount  of  Self-Sacrifice.  When  they  are  such,  would  that 
they  were  ours ! 

Still,  there  has  been  Progress  all  down  the  line.  A  Secular 
Government,  or  a  Commercial  Undertaking,  would  have  subsided, 
had  it  been  managed  in  the  same  way.  But  the  Movement  has 
proved  itself  to  be  Divine  in  its  conception,  and  supported  by 
Divine  aid,  which  has  enabled  it  to  triumph  in  spite  of  Human 
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"Weakness.  It  has  gone  forth  Conquering  and  to  Conquer. 
Geographical  Discoveries,  Ethnological  Revelations,  Linguistic 
Marvels,  Protection  of  weak  races  from  the  Black  Slave-dealer,  and 
the  White  Importer  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  have  accompanied,  or 
followed,  the  Preacher  of  the  New  Gospel  in  his  march  over  the 
four  portions  of  the  Globe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania. 
A  feeling  of  deep  humiliation  comes  over  us,  when  we  think  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  black,  brown,  white,  and  yellow,  races  by 
the  White  man  :  at  any  rate,  he  has  opened  a  path  for  the  Gospel. 
"  Per  Crucem  ad  Lucem." 

There  are  dangers  ahead.  The  same  Gospel-Truths  are  brought 
before  Non- Christian  races  by  at  least  forty  difPerent  Sects,  many 
of  them  hating  each  other,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
simple  doctrines,  taught  in  Galilee,  to  an  Oriental  Race,  in 
a  mediaeval  European  capsule,  and  disfigured  by  Occidental 
surroundings.  The  Apostles  would  scarcely  recognize  their  own 
Gospel  in  the  outward  envelopment,  in  which  it  is  presented 
by  unsympathetic  Agents  to  an  Oriental  people. 

Let  our  last  word  be  '  Duty,'  because  the  last  words  of  the 
Master  were,  "  Go  preach  my  Gospel !  "  accompanied  by  a  Promise, 
that  He  would  be  with  the  Messenger. 

Even  so  be  it ! 

The  awful  question  arises,  how  anyone,  calling  himself  a 
Christian,  can  pass  through  a  long  life  without  ever  having  given 
a  passing  thought,  or  a  miserable  shilling,  to  the  great  Plan  of 
Human  Salvation,  for  which  alone  the  great  Incarnation  of  God, 
the  Crucifixion  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  the  Resurrection  took 
place,  in  historical  times,  of  the  facts  of  which  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  as  there  is  that  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India, 
and  Brutus  killed  Julius  Caesar.  Perhaps  on  the  deathbed  of  such 
nominal  Christians  there  will  be  heard  a  wish  expressed  too  late. 

The  Birthday  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
April  12,  1899. 


XI. 

THE  DUTY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  MATTER 

OF  SLAVERY  IN  BRITISH  PROTECTORATES 

IN  AFRICA. 

(To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Times.") 

Sir, — May  I  solicit  the  favour  of  a  small  space  in  your  columns  on 
the  subject  of  the  deputations  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  January  13, 
regarding  the  Institution  of  Slavery  in  East  Equatorial  Africa. 

I  had  the  honour  of  representing  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  but  in  your  report  my  remarks  are  reduced  into 
the  space  of  six  lines :  such  was  the  fate  of  other  speakers,  who 
spoke  at  great  length,  men  who  knew  the  subject  thoroughly,  and 
were  not  mere  fanatical  faddists  ;  I  also  have  studied  practically 
the  phenomena  of  this  subject  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  write,  as  if  Involuntary  Servitude 
were  a  necessary  part  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  Mahometan  Com- 
munity, forgetting,  that  the  Empress  of  India  has  a  larger  number 
of  Mahometan  subjects  than  any  other  Sovereign,  and  among 
the  sixty  millions  of  Mahometans  in  India  there  is  not  a  single 
slave  ;  and  this  state  of  things  has  come  about  since  the  year  1843, 
when  the  legal  status  of  slavery  was  abolished  by  Statesmen,  who 
knew  what  their  duty  was,  and  had  the  strength  of  their 
convictions  to  do  it. 

Some  write,  as  if  on  this  matter  of  personal  liberty  there  should 
be  one  Law  for  males,  and  another  for  females :  they  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

In  British  India  forty  years  ago,  when  a  so-called  '  slave-girl ' 
rushed  into  my  Magisterial  Court  for  ])roteetion  against  a  Eunuch, 
or  the  so-called  '  slave-owner '  himself,  on  her  petition  I  endorsed 
"  The  petitioner  may  go  ivherever  she  likes  "  :  this  was  signed  and 
sealed,  and  handed  to  her  ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  Eunuch 
or  a  Nawab  touch  her. 

No  compensation  was  given :  if  the  male  or  female  so-called 
'  slave '  were  content  to  live  with  their  old  employer,  they  could 
do  so:  all  that  was  conditioned  for  was,  "No  lash";  "no 
restraint  of  the  person."  All  Her  Majesty's  subjects  had  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  and  any  wrong  inflicted  on  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  was  punishable  by  the  executive  Authorities. 

AVe  boast  of  being  an  Imperial  Eace,  with  a  high  sense  of 
what  is  morally  right  and  what  is  morally  wrong  :  British  India 
has  always  acted  up  to  that  standard. 
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"When  we  abolished  the  custom  of  *  burning  of  widows/  we 
laughed  at  Hiudu  lleligious  Laws,  or  Customs  having  the  force 
of  Law. 

When  we  forbade  the  E-ajput  Nobles  to  kill  their  daughters, 
the  same  argument  was  used,  that  no  Custom  can  justify  Murder. 

As  we  extended  our  Empire  in  the  middle  of  tliis  Century,  our 
Laws  regarding  Widow-burning,  Daughter-killing,  and  Slavery, 
accompanied  us  :  no  new  Legislation  was  required  for  so-called 
'Protectorates,'  or  newly  conquered  Provinces  :  it  was  part  of  our 
system  to  carry  with  us  on  our  warpath  Personal  Liberty,  lleligious 
Toleration,  and  Protection  of  Human  Life. 

In  1 844  I  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  Protected  Sikh  States  betwixt  the  Satlaj  and 
the  Jamna  ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  Slavery,  such  as  capture  of 
runaways,  or  personal  violence,  was  tolerated. 

When  two  years  later,  after  tremendous  battles,  we  annexed  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Beas,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  newly 
conquered  District,  and  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
the  Governor-General,  we  quietly  forbade  all  such  Customs,  as 
I  have  described  above.  The  people  did  not  quite  like  it,  but  had 
to  submit. 

Why  does  not  the  Grandson  of  that  noble  Hero,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  who  is  now  Commissioner  of  Zanzikar,  rise  to  the  level  of 
greatness  of  his  Grandfather  ?  Is  the  British  nation  retrograding 
in  its  sense  of  high  moral  duty  ?  Is  the  population  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  the  strip  of  mainland,  so  very 
much  in  excess  of  British  India  ?  We  know  that  it  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  Ocean. 

Subject  Provinces  are  not  made  over  by  Providence  to  British 
Rule  merely  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  Commerce,  and  shaking 
the  Pagoda  Tree,  but  in  order  that  Englishmen  may,  like  tlie 
Bomans  in  ancient  days,  act  Imperially,  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
denounce  a  commercial  job,  and  punish  and  root  out  a  crime. 

Send  an  Anglo-Indian  of  the  '  John  Lawrence  '  type  to  East 
Africa  and  the  difficulty  will  disappear.  The  present  position  of 
affairs  is  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Administrators  of  great 
Subject  Provinces.  West  Africa  and  the  Niger  set  a  shining 
example  to  East  Africa.  The  Status  of  Slavery  has  been  abolished 
there,  by  a  strong  man,  who  knew  what  was  right  and  did  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BoBEKT  Needham  Cust,  LL.D., 
Late  Member  of  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service. 

63,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
January  22,  1899. 

[No    NOTICE   was   taken    BY    "  ThE    TiMES  "    OF   THIS   LETTER.] 


XII. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  SLAVERY. 

(To  THE  Editoe  of  "  The  Eecoed.") 

Sir, — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  held  last  week.  Three  Members  of  Parliament 
were  present,  and  made  long  speeches.  One  thing  was  clear,  that 
there  were  no  party  politics  in  the  controversy  which  raged,  and 
that  the  fatuous  policy  adopted  by  the  present  Government  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  was  condemned  equally  by  their  political 
supporters  and  opponents.  Nothing  but  the  removal  of  all  the 
English  officials  by  promotion  or  otherwise  to  other  Colonies  gives 
any  hope  of  a  wiser  course.  It  is  not  for  want  of  example,  for  the 
great  problem  of  the  status  of  slavery  was  settled  in  India  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  the  Empress  of  India 
has  a  larger  number  of  Mahometan  subjects  than  the  population 
of  Turkey  and  Persia  rolled  up  together. 
Mr.  Bayley,  M.P.,  moved  as  follows  : 

"  That  this  Meeting  learns  with  regret,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  their  pledge  to 
abolish  the  legal  status  of  slavery  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  in  the  mainland  of  the  Zanzibar  Protectorate.  It 
views  with  the  strongest  dissatisfaction  the  action  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  ofiicials  in  Mombasa,  in  June  last,  in  administering 
the  local  custom  of  Slavery,  and  ordering  a  native  Christian  girl, 
with  her  father  and  mother,  back  to  their  former  master,  in 
defiance  of  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Government  in  June, 
1897,  figainst  British  subjects  taking  any  part  in  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves.  This  Meeting  protests  against  this  anomaly, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  British  law  and  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  tradition  and  policy  of  this  country,  and  calls  on 
the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  hesitating  policy  of  the 
past  few  years  by  issuing  a  decree  that  '  The  status  of  slavery 
be  abolished  throughout  the  whole  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  and  in 
all  British  Protectorates  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa.'  " 
Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  M.P.,  seconded  the  Eesolution,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks,  and  passed.  It  was  decided  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  Hesolution  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
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It  is  painful  to  think,  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  two  British  officers  should  have  been  found  so  stupid  as 
not  to  understand  what  they  were  doing,  or  so  degraded  as  to  do  it 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  actions,  as  to  hand  over 
a  young  woman,  who  had  led  for  ten  years  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
to  the  hands  of  a  Mahometan  Arab  slave-owner.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  sure,  that  amidst  the  hundreds  of  British  officials,  who  hold 
sway  over  the  three  hundred  millions  of  India,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  though  they  may  be,  not  one  would  have  been  found 
so  regardless  of  Christianity,  morality,  and  justice  as  to  hand  over 
a  poor  Christian  girl  to  an  Arab  claimant,  even  if  the  law  gave  the 
so-called  man  indefeasible  right.  Among  themselves  they  would 
have  got  together  the  price  of  the  poor  girl  at  its  full  rate  in  the 
market,  handed  it  to  the  claimant,  and  placed  the  poor  girl  under 
the  protection  of  those  who  respected  female  virtue.  The  public 
conscience  of  Great  Britain  should  speak  out. 

Some  of  the  speakers  remai'ked  at  the  Meeting  that  among  the 
English  settlers  in  Africa,  notably  in  South  Africa,  slavery  was 
taking  new  developments,  and  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when 
we  shall  have  English  slave-owners  again,  and  of  course  slave- 
dealers.     Slavery  should  be  classed  with  robbery  and  murder. 

May  3,  1899. 


XIII. 

THE  YEDDISH  DIALECT  USED  BY  THE  HEBREWS 
OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  Translation  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  to  publish  an  Edition  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Hebrew  sojourners 
in  some  of  the  parishes  of  London.  No  reasons  are  given,  and 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  state  the  case  in  detail.  It  will  be 
admitted  that 

(i)  To  the  Hebrew  inquirers,  converts,  and  the  families  of 
converts,  in  the  second,  third,  and  more  distant, 
generations,  a  form  of  Prayer  is  necessary. 

(2)  No  form  of  prayer  is  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances 

of  Hebrews  dwelling  in  contact  with  English  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  than  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer, 

(3)  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  prayer  of  any  kind,   and  of 

collective  prayer  in  Churches,  that  it  should  be  in 
a  form  of  words  understood  by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  offering  prayer. 

No  one  is  more  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which 
surround  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  forms 
of  speech  totally  alien  in  their  linguistic  family,  and  to  be  used  by 
people  in  a  different  grade  of  human  culture,  than  the  members  of 
the  Translation  Committee  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  of  which  I  have  been 
one  for  twenty  years.  Exceeding  pains  are  taken  to  secure  accuracy, 
and  tests  are  applied  to  each  translation  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  could  now,  as  in  past  years, 
publish  its  own  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  any 
form,  which  seems  advisable,  but  it  desired  to  secure  the  experience 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  S.P.C.K.  Committee  as  a  guarantee, 
that  the  version  to  be  used  by  the  Hebrew  Christian  Churches  in 
London  is  of  a  character  fit  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  of 
excellence  as  the  Versions  supplied  to  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Oceania  in  many  scores  of  languages  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  England  ConKreeations. 
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The  language  used  by  a  Community,  and  a  portion  of  such 
a  Community  as  that  of  the  City  of  London,  is  a  subject  beyond 
the  control  of  Sovereign,  or  Parliament,  or  Missionary  Association. 
It  may  be  a  bad  language  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  an 
insufficient  form  of  speech  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  thousands  understand  no  other  form  of  words, 
but  this  particular  one.  We  might  as  well  complain  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  the  character  of  the  hair,  or  the  structure  of  the  body, 
as  of  the  language  of  a  people  in  a  different  state  of  culture  and  of 
an  obstinate  turn  of  mind. 

Such  are  the  Hebrews,  who  dwell  in  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
parishes  of  London.  They  speak  neither  English,  nor  German,  nor 
Hebrew.  Some  may  acquire  the  Hebrew  language  by  study,  but 
since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  exile  in  Babylon  the 
Hebrew  language  has  been  a  dead  language. 

I  quote  no  mean  authority,  Emanuel  Deutsch  :  "  There  was  one 
"  thing  wanting  to  Ezra,  when  he  tried  to  found  a  lasting  Common- 
"  wealth  on  the  ruins  of  Zion,  which  neither  authority,  nor  piety, 
"  nor  school,  nor  synagogue,  could  restore  to  its  original  power  and 
'  *  glory : 

"  The  Hebrew  Language." 

So  it  became  necessary  then  to  translate  the  Sacred  Hebrew  Books, 
in  order  that  the  Nation  might  be  able  to  understand  them :  for 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria  a  Greek  translation  was  required,  for  those 
in  Palestine  an  Aramaic  Targum. 

There  exists  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  the  Hebrew  Diaspora  in  London  than 
the  Latin  prayers  in  a  Romish  Chapel,  as  only  the  sound,  not  the 
sense,  reaches  the  Congregation. 

A  Gentile  race  of  sojourners  or  a  class  of  Hebrews,  educated  and 
cultured,  would  soon  adopt  the  great  language  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  such  as  the  Persian,  Arabic,  German,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  etc.,  but  the  uncultured  Jew  clings  to  the  mere  husk  of 
the  Mosaic  Code,  and  dishonours  the  English  language  whch  is 
spoken  around  him  by  the  substitution  of  a  German  dialect.  Abuse 
it  as  much  as  you  like,  but  still  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that 

(i)  Inquirers  can  only  be  argued  with  in  a  form  of  words, 
which  they  understand. 

(2)  The  souls  of  Converts  can  only  be  won,  if  the  Truth  be 

brought  home  to  them  in  words,  and  sentences,  which 
they  can  appropriate  as  the  channel  of  living  ideas. 

(3)  New  Christian  Churches  can  only  be  built  up,  if  the  Pastor 

and  his  congregation  understand  each  other,  and  have 
in  their  hands  a  Bible  which  they  can  read,  or  at  least 
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follow  intelligently  the  words  of  the  reader,  a  book  of 
Common  Prayer  the  contents  of  which  they  can  read, 
utter,  and  understand. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  supplied  or  will  supply 
the  Bible:  the  request  to  the  S.P.C.K.  is  that  it  supply  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer, 

By  what  name  is  the  form  of  speech  known  ? 

The  name  is  one,  of  which,  if  properly  expressed,  no  one  need 
be  ashamed,  Tahudish,  '  the  dialect  of  Judah ' ;  it  has  been 
contracted  into  Yeddish. 

To  what  Linguistic  Family  does  this  form  of  speech  belong  ? 

The  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  Dialect  of  the 
German  language  with  Polish  and  Hebrew  defilements  (I  use  that 
term  linguistically).  "  If  Yahudish  is  the  only  vehicle  of  prayer 
that  can  be  used,  we  must  use  it  notwithstanding  that  the  yehicle 
is  of  base  metal."  It  is  written  in  the  square  Hebrew  Character, 
without  vowel-points.  The  same  Dialect  and  the  same  Written 
Characters  are  used  for  the  Newspapers,  the  private  correspondence, 
and  the  contemporary  literature,  which  the  Hebrews  possess. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hebrew  sojourners  in  Europe  do 
not  come  out  of  their  strong  fortress,  and  become  like  their  Gentile 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  Hebrews  in  North  Africa  who  have  adopted 
the  cognate  Arabic  language;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  facts.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Hebrews  are  exceptional :  they  have  been 
grossly  injured  by  Europeans  in  time  past:  we  have  a  debt  of 
kindness  to  pay  them.  It  is  a  very  slight  concession  to  make  to 
the  race,  of  whom  the  Lord  came  in  the  flesh,  and  to  whom  were 
committed  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  call  this  form  of  speech,  and  that  spoken  by 
the  Hebrews  in  Spain,  by  the  insulting  term  'Jargon,'  but  it  has 
as  much  a  Linguistic  right  to  be  recognized  as  a  Dialect,  as  any 
other  modern  Dialect.  A  careful  history  of  it  has  lately  been 
published ;  there  is  a  considerable  Literature  ;  there  are  sub- 
Dialects  of  this  Dialect  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Galicia,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  harden  into  a  Language.  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  this  subject  in  my  communication  to  the  Twelfth 
International  Congress  held  this  year  at  Eome,  on  "Language  : 
its  Birth,  Life,  and  Death." 

October^  1899. 
{Revised  from  a  previous  paper,  never  published.) 


XIV. 

THE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 
"THOSE   WHO   HAVE   GONE   BEFORE." 

Twenty  years  have  passed  over  my  head  since,  by  the  request  of 
my  hououred  friends,  Joseph  Hoare  and  Arthur  Lang,  I  joined  the 
Commiltee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  That  period 
covers  twenty  blessed  years  from  the  age  of  58  to  that  of  78. 
In  that  interval  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  nearly  all 
entirely  changed.  Henry  Morris  and  I  joined  the  Committee  at 
the  same  time,  and  we  found  J.  B.  Braithwaite  a  member.  All  the 
staff  of  Secretaries  has  changed  also. 

What  a  profitable  time  is  the  hour,  or  hour  and  a  half,  spent 
in  the  Bible  House  to  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it !  About 
a  particular  Missionary  Society,  or  a  particular  Denomination, 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  among  good  Christians, 
but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about  the  Bible  Society  :  she  is 
the  Queen's  daughter  all-glorious,  and  the  Missionary  Societies 
are  the  virgins,  who  bear  her  company. 

My  attraction  was  twofold.  The  two  great  congenital  gifts  of 
the  Creator  to  the  whole  Human  race  were  : 

( 1 )  Language,  or  the  power  to  communicate  with  their  fellows. 

(2)  Heligion,  or  the  instinctive  conception  of  a  Power  greater 

than  themselves,  who  requires  obedience. 

These  two  gifts  separate  the  Human  race  from  the  animal  Creation. 

One  book  passes  before  my  eyes  presented  in  the  different  human 
guise  of  a  linguistic  translation,  but  representing  the  one  divine 
'  Keasou '  or  '  Idea.'  The  primary  meaning  in  every  dictionary 
of  the  Platonic  word  X0709,  borrowed  by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  and 
adopted  by  John  of  Ephesus,  is  '  Eeason ' :  the  term  '  "Word '  is 
but  the  vehicle  of  the  '  Eeason.' 

But  the  object  of  my  paper  is  not  the  work,  but  the  workers. 
As  I  looked  twenty  years  ago,  and  still  look,  round  on  the 
Committee,  I  felt  and  feel  myself  among  friends  and  Christians, 
■whom  I  should  have  met  nowhere  else.  For  each  of  us,  as  we  took 
off  our  great-coats  in  the  anteroom,  took  off,  and  hung  up  on  a  peg, 
the  denominational  sect  of  Christ's  Invisible  Church  to  which  we 
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belonged ;  we  forgot  the  shibbolefh  of  our  sect,  and  passed  out  of 
the  ecclesiastical  environment  of  our  ordinary  lives.  And  why  ? 
Because  our  only  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  was  the  "  Sacra 
Biblioteka,"  the  library,  of  which  the  volumes  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years  ;  the  7/ja0n<,  or  Scriptures, 
which  we  are  commanded  by  our  Master  to  search  (John,  v,  39). 

Let  us  try  humbly  to  analyze  the  feelings  of  each  member  of  this 
heterogeneous  body,  as  subject  after  subject  bearing  upon  the 
translation  and  diffusion  of  these  7/)«0at  pass  before  him. 

The  rich  banker,  who  has  stepped  across  from  his  bank,  which 
speaks  to  him  of  this  world  only,  feels  that  he  has  come  into  touch 
with  a  treasure  far  exceeding  fine  gold,  a  form  of  printed  paper 
more  enduring  than  banknotes,  and  less  liable  to  be  made  a  bad  use 
of.  The  scholar,  rich  in  human  wisdom  of  the  Orient  or  Occident, 
suddenly  realizes  the  incomparable  and  unique  superiority  of 
"  »}  «7<a  'S.o(pia,'^  and  bows  before  it.  The  lawyer,  who  had  in  his 
mind  woven  an  argument  sufficient  to  bring  his  antagonist  on 
his  knees,  starts  when  he  thinks  of  the  calm,  quiet  doctrine,  "  Love 
your  enemies,"  or  "Agree  with  your  adversary  quickly";  the 
conception  of  a^/aTrrj  overwhelms  him.  The  merchant,  bursting 
away  from  his  counting-house,  full  of  anxiety  as  to  the  particular 
sliip,  which  has  not  arrived  to  its  date,  thinks  suddenly  of  the  calm 
life  of  those,  who  are  content  with  small  things,  for  life  so  soon 
passes  away  as  a  shadow.  The  religious  man,  whose  thoughts, 
if  belonging  to  the  High  Church  party,  are  cramped  by  the 
mechanical  frame  of  ritual,  litanies,  genuflexions,  and  vain  repe- 
titions, or,  if  belonging  to  the  Low  Church  party,  expand  into 
sensational  outpourings  at  excited  gatherings,  finds  that  in  the 
quiet  orbit  of  the  Bible  House  there  is  a  just  medium,  something 
exceedingly  Human  in  the  written  character,  word -lore,  and 
sentence  -  lore  of  the  contents  of  the  Divine  library  of  sixty-  six 
separate  books  or  pamphlets ;  there  is  something  exceedingly, 
unsurpassedly  Divine  in  the  'Ideas'  conveyed  by  those  Human 
symbols,  which  men  call  Script  and  Language.  The  medical  man 
finds  time  to  drop  in,  and,  like  dear  Dr.  Schuloff,  take  a  share 
of  the  work,  and  feels  that  here  is  an  elixir  surpassing  any  that  is 
prepared  in  the  neighbouring  Apothecaries'  Hall :  that  in  some 
of  those  volumes  there  are  prescriptions,  which  no  Human  mind 
can  have  devised.  And  lastly,  the  rulers  of  subject  nations,  the 
Governors  of  British  Colonies,  the  Indian  Civil  Administrators, 
the  Commanders  of  British  armies,  the  Captains  of  British  vessels, 
who  had  thought  in  their  lives  of  the  vast  size  of  the  great  round 
world,  of  the  widespread  authority  of  the  British  flag  by  sea  and 
land,  the  great  central  power,  that  can  produce  such  results,  find, 
when  they  step  into  the  Bible  House,  that  there  is  a  Power  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  earthly  State,  inasmuch  as  it  created, 
preserved,  and  can  at  its   pleasure  destroy  the  tiny  globe,  which 
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men  call  the  earth,  which  is  infinitesimally  small,  when  compared 
with  thousands  of  other  worlds  which  surround  it,  find  that  there 
is  a  kingdom  still  to  come,  which  is  far  superior  to  all  earthly 
kingdoms. 

How,  in  my  extreme  old  age,  I  pity  those  who  have  never 
discovered  the  door  of  the  Bible  House !  I  freely  confess,  that  in 
my  Eton  days,  in  the  time  of  William  IV,  I  never  heard  of  its 
existence,  nor  of  that  of  any  Missionary  Society  :  but  how  can 
those,  who  have  dwelt  in  India,  or  the  Colonies,  be  ignorant 
of  the  greatest  of  British  manufactures,  which- scatters  millions  of 
translations  in  no  less  than  four  hundred  languages  broadcast  over 
the  world,  and  is  nobly  supported  by  sister-societies  in  Scotland 
and  the  United  States  ?  It  is  but  a  poor  return  for  your  life  spared 
in  foreign  countries  and  permission  to  return  to  your  ancestral  land, 
not  to  have  contributed  one  obolus  to  the  fund,  one  hour  to  the 
business,  which  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  eternal  life  amidst 
dying  souls,  dying,  in  consequence  of  neglect  by  the  more  favoured 
Nations.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  work,  but  there 
is  a  duty  also.  What  can  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  that  He 
has  done  for  my  body  and  soul  ?  And  the  duty  is  thrice  blessed  : 
it  blesses  me,  and  my  colleagues,  and  the  Nation,  which  receives 
the  Blessed  Book. 

My  thoughts  go  out  to  the  sweet  friendships  formed  under  the 
Bible-House-roof  :  most  of  these  friends  have  gone  before  :  I  will 
not  say,  alas !  for  I  hope  so  soon  to  join  them. 

"  Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  are  crossing  now." 

I  seem  to  see  a  procession  of  good  worthy  Christians  passing 
over  the  stage.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they  died,  some  in  the 
fifties  or  sixties,  the  full  term  of  life  unaccomplished,  but  that 
I  am  left  to  the  close  of  the  seventies,  still  able  to  read  the  Book 
daily  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  I  have  been  through  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Greek  by  the  side  of  the  Revised  Translation  page 
by  page  since  October,  1898,  and  am  now  daily  occupied  with  the 
Psalms  in  the  Hebrew.     If  I  require  a  Commentary,  I  do  not  refer 

to  such  old-fashioned  scholars  as or :  but  I  take 

down  my  Urdu,  or  my  Persian,  or  Arabic,  translation,  or  a  version 
in  one  of  the  European  languages,  and  see  what  the  good  honest 
translators,  armed  with  common-sense,  made  of  the  words. 

All,  all  too  soon,  we  lose  our  friends  from  our  midst.  While  they 
lived,  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  would  not  go  on  without  them : 
take,  for  instance,  Reed,  the  secretary,  and  Fordham,  the  vice- 
president.  But  the  Lord's  work  is  independent  of  human  aid.  He 
lives  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  His  labourers  never  fail : 
as  one  falls,  another  steps  into  the  place.  Some  friends  are  lost 
to  us  by  ill-health,  or  by  change  of  residence  into  the  country. 
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This  is  a  kind  of  psalm  of  thanksgiving.  For  those  who  have 
gone  before,  it  is  well.  Better  than  earthly  titles,  than  ostentatious 
wealth  and  its  accompaniments,  than  human  greatness  in  the  senate 
or  the  forum,  is  the  feeling,  that  all  the  poor  talents,  all  the 
acquired  or  congenital  gifts,  that  were  allotted  to  us,  we  have  had 
the  grace  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord.  There  is  nothing  in  our  hands 
to  bring,  when  we  stand  before  the  great  Judgment-seat,  for  we  are 
saved  by  Grace :  but  as  the  child  gives  back  to  its  parents  little 
presents  bought  from  their  allowances,  or  flowers  or  shells  collected 
in  its  rambles,  so  we  give  our  heart  and  talents  to  the  sweet 
service  of  the  Lord,  who  gave  us  all. 

We  have  done  our  best,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  at  the 
age  of  78  is,  that  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society  is  the  simplest 
and  best.  You  can  never  be  sure  that  some  Publication-societies 
are  not,  in  volumes  containing  the  '  Ideas  '  as  well  as  the  '  Words  * 
of  men,  spreading  poison  in  the  disguise  of  truth.  You  can  never 
be  sure  that  some  Missionary  Societies  are  not  doing  more  mischief 
thaa  good  from  the  want  of  judgment  of  the  agent  in  the  field, 
and  the  sad  perversity  of  human  zeal  and  fanaticism  in  religious 
subjects.  But  in  the  matter  of  translating  faithfully  and  dis- 
tributing fearlessly  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  there 
can  he  no  doubt.  They  have  in  past  ages  done  their  blessed 
work,  and  tcill  do  it  again  to  the  end  of  time.  They  will  outlive 
Empires  and  Republics.  I  do  not  ignore  or  despise  the  ancient 
sacred  writings  of  Kome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  India, 
and  China,  which  illumined  particular  regions  before  the  fulness 
of  time  had  come,  and  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  World  in  human 
form  ;  but  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  to  all  thoughtful 
students,  must  take  precedence.  "Every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,"  and  those,  who  speak  lightly  or 
irreverently  of  the  great  non  -  Christian  messages,  which  were 
conveyed  at  different  periods  to  different  populations,  far  exceeding 
in  number  and  importance  the  petty  Jewish  tribes,  do  so  in 
ignorance.  They  have  never  studied  them  as  I  have,  but  I  quite 
see,  that  there  is  no  part  of  them  that  I  could  wish  to  circulate 
to  the  whole  World  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  for  none  of  them  contain 
a  message  of  Salvation  so  reasonable,  so  universal,  so  eternal, 
which,  as  far  as  Human  reason  can  judge,  must  go  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer. 

"  To  us  these  days  fulfil 
The  Patmos-vision ;  still 

We  angels  see. 
Bearing  th'  eternal  Scroll, 
A  message  to  the  soul 
Of  man  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

Working  with  Thee ! 
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"  And  when  before  the  Throne, 
Trusting  in  Thee  alone, 

We  all  shall  be, 
May  some  of  us  appear. 
Lending  a  faithful  ear 
Thy  blessed  words  to  hear, 

'  You  worked  with  Me.^  " 

Hymn  for  Bible  Society  Meetings,  1892 
Bihle- Diffusion,  p.  203.     (R.  N.  C.) 


Bible  Society  Monthly  Reporter,  May,  1899. 
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XV. 

USHER'S  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

(To   THE   EdITOK   of   THE    "  MoNTHLT   RePOETEE.") 

Deae  Sie, — The  first  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society 
lays  down  the  principle  that  the  Society  should  circulate  the  Holy 
Scriptures  "  without  note  or  comment." 

Can  it  he  said  that  this  rule  is  complied  with  while  we  circulate 
all  our  English  Scriptures  with  (1)  Usher's  Chronology  on  the 
uj^per  corner  of  every  page,  and  (2)  chapter-headings  ? 

The  chronological  dates  of  the  Archbishop  are  admitted  by  all, 
who  understand  the  problem,  to  be  entirely  inaccurate.  I  do  not 
propose  to  substitute  anything  in  their  place ;  such  information  is 
supplied  in  Commentaries. 

The  headings  of  chapters  are  superfluous  and  misleading.  "We 
find  fault  with  the  Romish  Church  for  their  notes  and  interpreta- 
tions :  why  do  we  continue  the  same  practice  ? 

From  Bagster's  Bible  and  from  the  Revised  Version  such 
superfluous  "  Ifotes  and  Comments"  have  disappeared,  and  we 
have  the  Inspired  Text  only,  without  hwian  additions. 

Of  course,  the  bondage  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  so  much 
impedes  the  profitable  study  of  the  Bible,  should  also  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs  substituted,  as  is  the  practice 
in  all  European  Bibles  ;  but  I  do  not  press  this  matter  now. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robeet  X.  Cust, 
Vice-Pres.  of  B.  and  F.B.S. 

Nov.  25,  1898. 


XVI. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Volume  I :  "To  the  Overthrow 
of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago."  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  1899.) 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  Introduction,  that  this  hook  completes 
a  task  which  has  occupied  thirty-four  years  of  his  life.  The 
Archives  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Holland  have  been  consulted 
hy  him  personally. 

The  book  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Society  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  series,  and  has  been  published  in  the  present  year; 
the  remaining  volumes  will  follow.  It  is  dedicated  by  permission 
to  H.M.  the  Queen-Empress,  and  is  illustrated  by  four  maps  : 

( 1 )  General  Map  of  India. 

(2)  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Trade-Eoutes  to  India. 

(3)  The  Indian  Peninsula,  Portuguese  period. 

(4)  The  Eastern  Archipelago. 

In  the  ten  chapters  of  this  volume  the  history  of  British  India 
is  brought  down  from  15  16  a.d.,  when  the  old  trade-routes  from 
India  to  the  West  were  closed  by  the  barbarism  of  the  newly- 
established  Turkish  Empire,  to  1603  ;  the  end  of  the  struggle 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  culminating  in  the  tragedy  of 
Amboyna. 

There  is  much  new  matei'ial;  there  is  a  judicious  absence  of  an 
attempt  at  literary  brilliancy  ;  there  is  a  sweeping  away  of  certain 
familiar  historic  delusions,  which  hitherto  prevailed.  A  certain 
historical  philosophy  dominates  the  narrative.  The  conquest  of 
British  India  by  the  population  of  a  little  island  in  the  extreme 
West  is  but  the  last  scene  of  the  great  drama  of  the  conflict 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  which  had  gone  on  for  centuries  long 
before  the  Chiistian  era. 

Great  Britain  endured  much  during  a  century  and  a  half  of 
struggle,  ere  it  entered  into  its  inheritance.  "  Qui  dura  vince"  is 
an  Italian  proverb,  aptly  illustrated  in  this  case.     If  it  be  argued 
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that  the  conquest  of  India  was  the  result  of  brute  force,  this  is  not 
denied,  but  there  was  persistent  self-sacrifice  as  well  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors. 

The  author  does  not  withhold  well-deserved  praise  from  the 
Portuguese  and  their  leaders  ;  they  were  noble  fellows,  but  the 
political  resources  and  population  of  Portugal  did  not  form 
a  sufficiently  large  basis  for  so  magnificent  a  structure  as  an 
Asiatic  Empire. 

As  Portugal  disappeared,  Holland  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
her  resources  also  proved  insufficient  for  the  task. 

In  these  pages  there  is  an  absence  of  Chauvinism  and  Egoism, 
which  often  degrade  the  modern  history  of  any  particular  country, 
written  for  the  benefit  of  so-called  patriotic  readers  ;  a  judicial 
spirit  reigns  throughout,  but  one  feature  transpires,  that  the  British 
authorities  had  even  in  those  early  days  a  care  for  the  interests 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  as  is  the  case  in  British 
India  to  a  remarkable  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  Portuguese 
had  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  duty,  which  attended  the 
task  of  ruling  conquered  provinces.  The  Dutch  tlien,  and  now, 
looked  upon  colonies  and  subject  populations  as  the  platform  of 
a  financial  speculation,  which  must  be  made  at  any  cost  to  bring 
profitable  returns  to  the  mother-country;  they  cared  not  for  the 
advancement  of  the  subject  races. 

The  volume  before  us  ends  at  a  period  when  the  British  prospects 
had  fallen  very  low  in  the  struggle  with  Holland,  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  bone  of  discord  with  Holland  was  not  so  much 
the  Peninsula  of  India  as  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  :  the  Dutch  adventurers  were  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Dutch  Government;  the  British  East  India  Company 
had  to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  The  author  brings  out  the 
strong  and  weak  features  of  the  two  contending  nations,  and  with 
great  success. 

We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  forthcoming  second 
volume  :  we  trust  not  to  have  to  wait  too  long  ;  it  will  bring  the 
reader  down  the  stream  of  time  to  a  period,  with  the  environment 
of  which  he  is  more  familiar.  It  is  well  to  study  the  genesis  of 
Empires,  as  well  as  of  Natural  Phenomena,  The  Twentieth 
Century,  into  which  we  are  entering,  may  develop  organic  dangers 
and  the  germ  of  decay  of  Empire,  unheeded  and  unthought  of  by 
the  surface-student  of  History,  The  question  may  be  raised  in 
Parliament  whether  the  Empire  of  India  is  worth  retaining,  if  any 
prodigious  sacrifice  had  to  be  made  by  the  Mother  Country.  The 
reply  of  an  old  Anglo-Indian  official,  who  helped  to  extend  the 
North- Western  frontier  from  the  Satlaj  to  the  Indus  and  beyond, 
and  to  rule  subject  races  firmly,  yet  sympathetically  and  lovingly, 
is,  that,  if  Great  Britain  by  mischauce,  or  misconduct,  lost  tlie 
Empire  of  India,  it  would  cease  to  be  one  of  the  Great  Powers  ol 
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the  World,  and,  following  the  example,  fall  to  the  political  level 
of  Spain, 

The  author  suffered  the  great  mortification  of  the  loss  of  the 
main  part  of  his  materials  and  manuscripts  collected  in  India,  when 
the  homeward-bound  steamer,  to  which  they  were  entrusted,  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  his  unflagging  zeal  and  dauntless 
energy  did  not  sink  under  this  great  calamity  ;  to  a  certain  extent 
he  has  modified  the  plan  and  scope  of  his  enterprise,  and  we  think 
wisely  so. 

In  the  first  place,  "  MeV/a  ftlftXiov,  /ne^/a  kukov  "  :  the  present 
work  must  consist  of  several  large  volumes  :  if  the  author  had 
carried  out  his  intention  of  "  preparing  a  complete  history  of  India 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Aryans"  (p.  i8),  the  size  of  the  work 
would  have  been  indefinitely  extended. 

In  the  second  place,  what  was  the  presumable  date  of  the  Aiyan 
Invasion  ?  Anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great,  anterior  to  the  birth 
of  Buddha,  which  are  dates  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
earliest  date  of  the  Book  under  review  is  15 16  a.d.  The  birth  of 
Buddha  carries  us  back  2,100  years,  and  there  is  an  abyss  of 
centuries  beyond  before  we  reach  the  possible  and  probable  date 
of  the  Aryan  Invasion.  Besides,  such  a  subject  opens  out  a  new 
and  distinct  world  of  ideas,  facts,  speculations,  and  doubts,  and 
postulates  an  amount  of  peculiar  study  and  accumulated  knowledge 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fourteen  fascinating  volumes  of  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India.  No  one  is  so  familiar  as  the  author  with  the 
physical,  racial,  and  intellectual  features  of  the  two  hundred  Millions 
of  British  India  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  after  the  Christian  era, 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  restricted  the  orbit  of  his  labours  into 
a  compass,  where  we  can  trust  him  implicitly,  and  without  a  doubt. 
Our  critical  attitude  would  necessarily  be  modified,  if  in  one  of  his 
volumes  we  had  to  consider  the  questions  :  At  what  date  was  the 
Phenician  Alphabet  imported  into  India  ?  What  are  the  dates  of 
certain  Inscriptions,  and  Manuscripts?  The  Twentieth  Century 
may  bring  a  solution  to  this  and  other  questions  :  the  Nineteenth 
has  not  done  so.  The  author's  narrative  floats  down  a  stream  of 
absolute  historic  calm  and  certainty  :  let  him  be  satisfied. 

Journal  of  Tlorjal  Asiatic  Society,  1899. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  FRIEDERICH  MULLER. 

HoFEATH  Fetedeeich  MtJLLEE,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology, 
and  of  Sanskrit,  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  was  born  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  1834,  ^^  Jemnik,  in  Bohemia.  From  1853  to  1857 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Vienna,  and  in 
1859  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Tubingen. 
He  utilized  a  long  residence  at  Gottingen  to  make  considerable 
advances  in  the  field  of  Philology.  In  1858  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  University  Library  of  Vienna,  and  in  1861  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  the  same  place.  In  the 
interim  he  had  employed  himself  as  a  '  Privatdocent '  in  Linguistic 
study:  in  1866  he  became  a  Professor  in  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  Vienna  University. 

He  was  recognized  as  the  leading  authority  of  Comparative 
Philology  of  his  time.  His  studies  had  extended  over  every  branch 
of  Linguistic  Knowledge,  and  there  existed  no  language  in  the 
world,  of  which  he  could  not  indicate  the  characteristics  and 
the  family  to  which  it  belonged.  The  greatest  service,  however, 
which  he  rendered  was,  that  he  was  the  first  scholar  who  brought 
Ethnology  into  close  connection  and  touch  with  Comparative 
Philology,  and  recognized  it  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Language. 
He  published  in  1867  and  1868  ''The  Voyage  of  the  Austrian 
Frigate  Novdra.'^ 

In  the  year  1873  he  published  his  magnificent  work  "Allgemeine 
Ethnographic  "  in  three  volumes,  and  an  Appendix,  and  between 
the  years  1876  and  1888  his  "  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft." 
To  this  book  I  am  deeply  indebted,  as  it  helped  me  in  my  own 
Linguistic  studies,  and  the  author  paid  me  the  great  compliment 
of  dedicating  one  volume  to  me.  In  my  book  on  the  Languages 
of  Africa,  published  1883,  I  adopted  his  classification  of  African 
Languages,  and  never  regretted  having  done  so.  From  p.  453  of 
that  book  I  quote  the  following  passage : 

"Frederick  Miiller  I  have  never  seen  in  the  flesh:  when 
"  I  called  upon  him  in  the  Hof-Bibliotek  of  Vienna,  he  was  absent 
"  at  the  baths.  Eut  I  seemed  to  know  him.  In  one  of  the  books, 
"  which  I  ventured  to  send  to  his  AtVican  Collection,  I  wrote : 

"  '  Ich  babe  Dich  mit  den  Augen  nicht  gesehen,  aber  mit  der 
"  Seele  babe  ich  deine  Freundlichkcit  erkannt.' 

"  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  his  help  and  advice." 
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Since  1883  I  met  him  several  times,  notably  at  the  Vienna 
Congress  of  1886.  He  died  on  May  25th,  1898.  I  was  always 
getting  postcards  from  him,  and  one  reached  me  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  asking  for  a  copy  of  a  Grammar  of  a  South 
American  Language,  which  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to 
send  him. 

Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1899. 


XVIII. 

SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT   EXCAVATIONS. 

Submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

I.  That  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  appoint  at  next  Meeting 
a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Members  of  the  Society  and  Volun- 
teers not  Members,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  publishing 
a  compte  rendu  of  the  excavations  and  Inscriptions  in  British 
India  since   1 840  :    but  only  '  Nearer  India.' 

II.  That  the  field  be  divided  among  competent  experts,  who 
have  themselves  taken  part  in  the  Researches,  or  published  Books : 
that  the  area  of  the  fields  be  settled. 

III.  That,  if  necessary,  payments  be  made  to  send  Scholars, 
as  consider  pecuniary  aid  indispensable :  and  that  to  assist  the 
funds  of  the  Society  private  contributions  be  solicited. 

IV.  That  a  certain  portion  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  be  set 
apart  for  the  reports  of  the  Scholars  entrusted  with  the  duty. 

V.  That  extra  copies  of  each  Eeport  be  struck  off  so  as  to  be 
bound  in  volumes,  and  submitted  to  the  Public  for  Sale. 

VI.  That  for  want  of  funds  there  be  no  Plates;  but  if  any 
friends  offer  plates  they  be  accepted. 

VII.  That  a  copy  of  the  volume  be  presented  to  the  forthcoming 
International  Orieutal  Congress  at  Paris. 

VIII.  That  in  the  Journal  of  i8g8  a  portion  be  set  aside  for 
plates  of  Inscriptions,  and  other  objects  of  interest  illustrative 
of  the  Eeports  of  1897. 

No  action  was  taken,  as  an  International  Society  for  the  same 
object  was  started  at  the  Paris  Congress. 

May  22,  1898. 
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LANGUAGE: 

ITS 

(i)  BIRTH,  (2)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LIFE, 
(3)  DECAY  AND  DEATH. 

Peefatoey  Eemaeks. 

I  HAVE  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  International  Congress  held  at 
Home  1899,  ^t  which  from  the  infirmity  of  old  age  I  am  unable 
to  attend,  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  two  little  books  entitled : 
(i)  "The  Gospel  in  many  Tongues";  (2)  "Four  Hundred 
Tongues."  The  former  contains  one  single  verse  of  one  of  the 
Gospels,  translated  into  three  hundred  Languages,  still  made  use 
of  by  men,  either  for  purposes  of  speaking  or  reading,  in  every 
portion  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania. 
They  are  published  and  circulated  below  cost  price  by  the  Eible 
Societies,  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
latter  details  the  names  of  the  four  hundred  Languages,  in  which 
translations  have  been  circulated  up  to  the  present  year.  An 
enlarged  edition  of  the  former  volume  is  in  preparation  to  bring 
the  subject  up  to  date.  I  make  no  allusion  here  to  the  one 
motive-power,  or  sole  object,  of  this  enterprise,  and  confine  myself 
to  the  human  phenomena,  which  are  developed  by  the  inter- 
comparison  of  these  specimen  verses.  Under  no  other  possible 
circumstances  could  such  a  variety  of  language  and  script  have 
been  brought  together.  One  can  imagine,  how  specimens  of  the 
languages  of  a  kingdom  like  Russia,  or  of  a  province  like  British 
India,  might  have  been  brought  together  for  pui'poses  of  State 
or  for  public  Instruction,  but  in  this  case  the  whole  world 
contributed.  Take,  for  instance,  pp.  22,  23,  of  the  first  book, 
and  the  following  entries  are  found  in  alphabetical  order : 

59.  Coptic,  Africa. 

60.  Corea,  Asia. 

61.  62,  Cree,  America. 

63.  Crim  Turki,  Asia. 

64.  Croat,  Europe. 

The  slightest  inspection  of  the  word-store  and  structure  of  these 
few  sentences  will  show  how  vain  and  unscientific  is  the  cherished 
notion,  that  all  language  proceeded  from  the  same  seed-jdot,  instead 
of  being  the  totally  distinct  offspring  of  the  human  intellect  under 
the  influence  of  different  environments. 
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Like  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  languages  of  the 
human  race  come  into  existence,  bud,  blossom,  fade  away,  and  fall 
out  of  use  and  are  forgotten.  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Hebrew,  and  Latin 
had  their  days  before  the  Christian  era,  and  then  died  away,  their 
place  being  taken  by  younger  vernaculars.  And  this  process  is 
always  going  on.  There  seems  no  fixed  law,  for  it  is  obvious,  that 
some  languages,  such  as  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  dead  for  many  centuries,  leaving  no  descendants. 
Sanskrit  and  Latin  have  indeed  died,  but  left  large  families  of 
lineal  descendants.  There  is  a  third  category,  containing  such 
languages  as  Arabic  and  Greek,  which  have  lived  on  to  the  present 
epoch,  are  still  made  use  of  as  vehicles  of  speech,  and  have  produced 
no  offspring,  except  weak  dialects,  such  as  exist  in  the  case  of  all 
living  forms  of  speech. 

I  make  no  allusion  to  Literature  ;  the  life  of  a  language 
practically  dead  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  liturgical,  literary, 
social,  or  political  purposes.  I  have  myself  conversed  at  Banaras 
with  Brahmins  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  at  Rome  in  Latin  with 
the  priests,  both  languages,  though  dead,  having  a  conventional 
prolongation  of  life  for  other  purposes  than  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  humanity.  My  remarks  are  restricted  to  the  articulate 
sounds  issuing  from  the  human  mouth  in  obedience  to  the  Thought 
of  the  individual,  the  sounds  being  articulate,  and  the  result  of 
teaching,  and  susceptible  of  expansion  and  modifications,  the  result 
of  contact  with  other  languages,  or  the  importation  of  new 
Thoughts. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  word  read  A0709,  which  Philo  of 
Alexandria  borrowed  from  Plato  of  Athens,  and  John  of  Ephesus 
borrowed  from  Philo,  and  made  a  new  use  of,  conveys  the  primary 
Thought  of  'Reason,'  'Understanding,'  'Reflection,'  and  that 
'  Word,  Saying,  Speech '  is  only  the  secondary  idea,  which  it 
suggests,  as  they  are  merely  the  human  vehicles  of  communicating 
the  divine  primary  Thought.  At  any  rate,  the  ordinary  Greek 
dictionaries  tell  us  so.  '  Language  '  is  but  the  vehicle  of  '  Reason,' 
and  without  that  substratum  the  utterance  of  the  human  race  is 
little  better  than  that  of  the  animal,  as  evidenced  by  the  utterances 
of  the  idiot  and  the  maniac.  The  words  uttered  are  articulate, 
but  they  have  no  meaning  in  themselves.  And  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  laws  of  Thought  are  called  Logic — 

Mr.  R.  L.  Garner  has  published  a  book  on  "The  Language  of 
Monkeys,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  first  utterance  on  a  great 
subject.  It  is  not  well  to  laugh  down  any  patient  scientific 
investigation  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  We  have  learned  our  lesson 
in  this  century,  viz.,  to  suspend  our  judgment.  As  to  the  origin  of 
language,  we  are  feeling  our  way.  If  it  be  asked  in  what  language 
Adam  addressed  Eve,  we  can  only  suppose,  that  it  was  by  a  squeeze 
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of  the  hand,  a  gentle  poke  in  the  rib,  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  or 
signs  and  gestures.  In  a  few  days  these  formed  themselves  into 
a  code  supplemented  by  sounds,  as  the  vocal  organs  found  their 
powers.  Infants'  movements  are  now  watched,  that  a  conception 
may  be  formed  how  Thoughts  are  conveyed,  and  the  sound  of 
*  Mamma '  suggested  as  indicating  an  important  visitor.  In  the 
world  of  birds,  I  find  that  sounds  have  an  intelligible  meaning. 
The  hen  has  her  well-known  cry  of  alarm,  of  assembly  or  home-call 
to  her  little  ones.  Kising  up  to  vertebrate  animals,  I  need  hardly 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  friendly,  the  hostile,  and  the  frightened, 
notes  of  the  dog,  cat,  and  horse ;  and  it  is  nothing  surprising  that, 
as  the  monkey  is  nearer  to  the  genus  Homo  in  outward  conformation 
of  body,  so  its  power  of  expressing  itself  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
most  highly  developed  among  animals.  Among  savage  tribes, 
the  naked  native  white-haired  old  man  and  old  woman,  crouching 
on  their  hips,  grinning  and  chattering  in  their  own  unintelligible 
way,  diifer  very  little  in  outward  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
tell,  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  capacity,  from  the  anthropoid  ape. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  language  is  not  the  only 
vehicle  of  communication  used  by  the  genus  Homo.  In  the  Canary 
Islands  a  whistle-language  is  used  by  the  natives.  On  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Kameruus  in  West  Africa  there  is  a  drum-language. 
Any  conversation  can  be  carried  out  by  means  of  whistling,  and  be 
understood  a  mile  off :  each  syllable  has  its  peculiar  tone ;  the 
fingers  are  placed  on  the  lips  while  whistling.  The  necessity  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  rugged  and  uubridged  ravines,  which 
divide  villages  from  each  other.  Gesture-language  is  on  a  higher 
level.  Similar  phenomena  have  been  remarked  among  the  JS'orth 
American  Indians,  in  Africa,  and  in  Australia. 

The  voiceless  mode  of  communication  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
illustrates  this  also.  The  notion  of  an  articulate  sound  expressing 
a  Thought  is  recognized  by  the  deaf,  but  they  cannot  hear  it  owing 
to  their  aural  infirmity  ;  they  can,  however,  watch  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker,  and  are  taught  the  mechanism  of  the  lips,  which  must 
be  used  to  express  certain  sounds,  and  are  able  to  know  with 
certainty  what  is  said.  I  was  present  at  one  of  Henry  Stanley 
the  traveller's  lectures,  of  which  the  purport  was  conveyed  to 
a  deaf  and  dumb  young  woman,  who  watched  the  motion  of  the 
lips  of  her  teacher. 

In  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  the  practice  of  conveying  messages 
by  tokens  is  notorious.  In  1857  ^^^  mutineers  in  East  India  made 
use  of  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth  {chuputi)  to  carry  messages  from 
village  to  village.  In  West  Africa  the  twigs  of  the  trees  are 
broken  or  bent,  as  parties  pass  through  the  forest,  that  their 
followers  may  know  their  track.  We  read  how  in  former  days 
a  fiery  cross  was  handed  on  from  village  to  village.  But  as  time 
went  on  something  more  certaiu  was  rccjuired,  and  the  art  of  Script 
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on  papyrus,  parcliment,  vellum,  baked  clay,  metal  tablets^  was 
conceived  and  developed. 

This  essay  lays  no  claim  to  being  a  scientific  pi'oduction.  There 
are  plenty  of  books  that  make  that  claim,  written  by  men  who 
have  never  left  their  native  country,  and  have  based  their  linguistic 
conceptions  upon  their  own  or  cognate  languages.  There  is 
abundance  of  difference  of  opinion  between  Great  European 
scholars.  JSTor  does  this  essay  pretend  to  be  a  careful  description 
of  the  admitted  varieties  of  language,  based  on  a  scholarly 
examination  of  documents  in  dead  languages,  such  as  the 
Akkadian,  Egyptian,  Zend,  Sanskrit,  Etruscan,  or  Latin.  For 
many  years  of  my  life  I  have  dwelt  alone  among  natives  of  British 
India  ;  their  modes  of  expressing  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  their 
words,  became  mine.  Perhaps  a  consideration  of  facts  as  exhibited 
in  one  verse  expressed  in  about  three  hundred  living  Languages 
helps  the  thoughtful  mind  to  arrive  at  some  practical  conclusion 
more  than  the  dissection  in  lengthy  volumes  of  the  limbs  of  dead 
languages,  or  the  vivisection  of  living  ones. 

The  scholar  in  his  European  study  cannot  realize  the  position, 
in  which  the  young  ruler  of  subject  Asiatic  populations  finds 
himself.  In  the  years  1846-49,  at  the  age  of  25,  I  received, 
and  held  for  three  and  a  half  years,  charge  of  a  newly  conquered 
district  in  North  India,  with  a  population  of  many  thousands, 
Hindu,  Sikh,  and  Mahometan.  I  was  the  only  European,  but 
had  the  service  of  trained  native  officials  from  the  older  Pi'ovinces. 
In  my  office,  a  house  during  the  Summer  and  a  tent  during  the 
"Winter,  moving  on  day  by  day,  I  recollect  how  I  was  seated 
on  a  chair  in  a  circle  of  natives  squatting  on  the  ground  with 
their  papers  spread  before  them.  Some  of  them  used  the  Persian 
language  and  Perso-Arabic  form  of  Script  for  letters  to  native 
chiefs  ;  some  used  the  Urdu  language  in  the  Arabic  Script,  still 
further  expanded  by  additional  symbols  ;  some  used  the  Hindi 
language,  with  its  stately  Nagari  alphabet,  for  the  village  accounts. 
All  the  work  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  I  could  understand 
it  all ;  and  my  case  was  not  exceptional.  Sometimes  an  agri- 
culturist would  come  into  Court,  and  give  his  evidence  in  his  own 
rural  dialect,  the  Panjabi  ;  and  the  Script  which  he  would  use,  if 
he  used  any  at  all,  was  the  Gurmukhi.  Specimens  of  all  four  are 
in  the  little  book  laid  on  the  table.  My  English-speaking  clerk 
from  Calcutta  was  writing  my  English  letters  at  my  dictation  in 
the  adjoining  tent.  If  a  chance  foreigner  from  Afghanistan  or 
Kashmir  had  business,  he  would  make  use  of  the  Persian  or  Kashmiri 
languages.  If  the  books  of  a  shopkeeper  had  to  be  examined,  they 
were  found  to  be  in  a  peculiar  Script  used  by  the  banker  and 
merchant.  The  sacred  books  of  the  three  religions  were  written  in 
Arabic,  Nagari,  and  Gurmukhi.  Occasionally  in  my  morning  ride 
1  came  upon  some  old  sacred  building  covered  with  Inscriptions,  of 
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some  of  which  the  Script  and  language  still  require  explanation. 
Ill  conversing  in  a  friendly  way  with  a  Brahmin,  I  had  carefully  to 
introduce  Hindi  terms  into  my  elastic  TJrdu  ;  and  in  conversing  with 
a  Mahometan  I  had  to  do  the  same  with  Arabic  or  Persian  words. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  task  of  solving  the  question  of  the  variation  of 
human  languages  and  dialects  is  with  the  future,  when  sufficient 
data  have  been  brought  together  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  different  words  to  express  the 
same  subject,  such  as  'idioms,'  'tongues,'  'forms  of  speech.' 
'  Language '  is  the  only  term.  If  there  are  variations  of  any 
recognized  language,  they  are  'dialects,'  possibly  .with  a  literature 
of  their  own,  and  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Below  them  are  the 
rural  variations  known  as  patois ;  no  other  term  should  be  used. 
During  a  succession  of  years  I  have  strenuously  laboured  to 
introduce  a  scientific  terminology  into  the  lists  of  the  translations 
sold  by  the  Bible  Society,  bringing  the  nomenclature  and  ortho- 
graphy of  languages  into  one  recognized  standard.  The  isolated 
translator  chooses  to  add  to  the  name  of  his  particular  language  an 
English,  or  German,  or  Russian,  suffix,  or  to  retain  in  the  English 
form  a  native  grammatical  prefix ;  these  have  been  relentlessly 
removed  and  a  uniform  system  of  spelling  introduced.  Of  course 
the  names  of  languages  which  are  fixed  in  literature,  such  as 
Span-ish,  Portug-uese,  Itali-an,  cannot  be  changed,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  transforming  the  name  of  a  language  in  Central  Africa 
or  Melanesia. 

Again,  the  distinction  between  a  philologist  and  a  linguist  should 
be  maintained.  The  sciences  of  Linguistics  and  Philology  are  as 
distinct  as  those  of  the  botanist  and  horticulturist :  one  is  a  natural 
science,  the  other  a  historical  science ;  one  is  necessarily  com- 
parative, the  other  not  so.  A  good  Latin  philologist  may  be  well 
content  to  know  his  Latin  Literatures  thoroughly ;  a  Linguistic 
Scholar  must  know  something  additional.  The  Philologist  is 
a  student  of  human  Thought  and  knowledge,  as  deposited  in  one 
vessel  of  literary  record  only.  An  ordinary  linguist  knows  several 
languages  for  ready  use  in  speaking  and  reading ;  a  student  of 
Linguistics  as  a  science  is  something  very  different.  He  deals 
with  language  as  the  instrument  of  Thought,  the  vehicle  of 
communication.  He  traces  out  the  inner  life  of  each  language  in 
past  periods,  forms  a  theory  as  to  its  birth,  marks  well  its  develop- 
ment and  life,  deduces  the  laws  which  govern  its  mutations,  and 
in  some  cases  marks  well  the  signs  of  growing  decay  of  vitality 
and  death. 

The  mischief  caused  by  Theology  to  Linguistic  knowledge  is  as 
great,  as  it  has  been  to  every  other  branch  of  science.  I  bought  at 
Edinburgh  a  Grammar  of  Hebrew,  published  this  century  by 
a  Scotch  Professor,  stating  that  there  were  about  fifty  languages 
in  the  world,  and  that  all  were  derived  from  Hebrew.     A  late 
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Bishop,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  tries  to  explain  the 
grammatical  errors  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Greek  text  in  a  book 
of  the  New  Testament  by  calling  it  "the  grammar  of  inspiration." 
The  power  of  emitting  articulate  language  is  indeed  one  of  the 
congenital  gifts  to  the  Human  race  by  the  great  Creator,  which 
was  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  Creation :  however,  the 
utterances  are  not  miraculous  gifts,  but  the  slowly  evolved  creation 
of  the  Human  mind  by  its  own  human  powers;  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  but  the  expression  of  its  own  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life,  and  in  each  language  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  who 
built  up  the  language  seems  to  reflect  itself. 

'  Thought '  is  indeed  ^wpov  Oeov,  the  Gift  of  God,  to  the  Human 
race.  The  mechanism  of  the  throat  and  mouth  organs  so  as  to 
produce  articulate  sounds  is  of  the  same  divine  plan.  These  two 
gifts  differentiate  man  from  the  brute  beast.  Dr.  Bell,  at  a  lecture 
at  the  Philological  Society  twenty  years  ago,  allowed  us  to  look 
into  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  and  with  a  penholder  indicated  the 
situation  and  action  of  the  different  organs,  which  created  the 
sounds  so  well  known  to  me  in  my  studies  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
as  guttural,  palatal,  labial,  and  dental. 

There,  however,  the  divine  portion  ends.  "Whatever  theologians, 
falsely  so  called,  have  written  to  darken  the  subject,  it  is  now 
cleared  away.  The  Thought,  or  rather  the  brain,  which  is  the 
Thought -store,  is  no  doubt  influenced  by  Inspiration,  but  the 
words  are  the  creations  of  Human  fancy,  and  are  used  for  good  or 
evil,  for  blessings  or  curses,  and  the  term  *  Inspiration  '  applied  to 
words  heard  by  the  ear,  or  seen  by  the  eye  in  Script,  is  based  on 
a  misunderstanding,  and  is  a  mere  poetic  fancy. 


I.    BlETH    OF    LAjrOTJAGE. 

Language  is  only  one  way,  in  which  Thought  can  be  expressed. 
There  are  others  as  well,  not  indeed  capable  of  the  fine  distinctions 
of  language,  but  yet  sufficient  for  every-day  purpose  of  com- 
munication, which  is  the  primary  and  sole  object  of  language  : 
gesture,  nodding,  beckoning  with  the  hand,  shrugging  shoulders, 
grimace  with  the  features,  squeezing  the  hand,  kissing  the  face, 
kicking  with  the  toe,  striking  with  the  fist,  action  and  movement 
with  the  arms  on  the  platform.  Add  to  these  glances  of  the  eye, 
frowns  of  the  forehead,  inarticulate  sounds,  such  as  cries  of  alarm, 
hisses  of  disapprobation,  soothing  and  coaxing  sounds.  However 
low  the  state  of  culture  of  the  savage  man,  he  had  access  to  the 
secret  fountains  of  the  stream  of  sound,  in  which  he  enclosed  his 
Thoughts  for  the  information  of  his  neighbours ;  for  when  gestures 
failed,  out  of  his  own  consciousness  he  fashioned  articulate  sounds. 
Onomatopoeia,   or  the  mimetic  power  of  imitating  the  sounds  of 
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animals,    such,   as  the   dog,    cat,    cow,    and    birds,    followed   the 
imitation  of  the  sounds  produced  by  nature. 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  physically :  what  is  Language  ?    It  is  : 

(i)  The  expression  and  crystallization  of  Thought  conceived 
in  the  brain ; 

(2)  By  the  instrumentality  of  a  succession  of  sounds  ; 

(3)  "VVhicli  are  produced  by  a  current  of  air  passing  from  the 

top  of  the  windpipe,  and  modified  in  different  ways  by 
the  language-organs ; 

(4)  "Which  are  four  in  number :    the  uvula,   or   soft  palate, 

which   is   movable   at   the   back   of   the  mouth ;    the 
tongue  ;  the  teeth  ;  the  lips. 

(5)  The  current  of  air  above  described   is   the   material  of 

Language. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  power  of  expressing  the  articulated 
sounds,  and  of  improving  that  power  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
handing  on  such  improvements  from  generation  to  generation,  is  the 
divine  congenital  gift :  the  particular  language  is  the  construct  of 
human  ingenuity,  and  each  child,  as  he  grows  in  consciousness, 
has  to  acquire  it  from  those,  amidst  whom  his  early  life  is  spent. 
It  does  not  come  to  them  naturally,  like  hunger  or  sleep  ;  there  is 
nothing  hereditary  in  the  language  itself,  for  our  English  children, 
born  in  India,  pick  up  and  speak  the  native  languages  of  India 
from  their  attendants.  So  in  England  the  child  brought  up  by 
a  French  nurse  speaks  French.  If  a  child  were  secluded  from 
contact  with  other  members  of  the  human  race,  it  would  not  use 
articulate  language  at  all,  but  have  to  fall  back  on  gesture  and 
the  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  animals  and  nature.  They  were 
not  born  without  the  power  of  clothing  their  Thoughts  in  some 
outward  form  for  purpose  of  communication,  but  they  have  to  learn 
how  to  do  so  at  some  period  of  their  lives  by  contact  with  others. 

The  inquiry  whether  Thought  preceded  Language,  or  Language 
preceded  Thought,  seems  a  profitless  one.  No  doubt  the  Thoughts 
of  men  have  grown  wider  with  the  progress  of  the  sun.  At  the  early 
stage  of  human  life  when  language  came  into  existence,  no  doubt 
the  Thoughts  of  men  did  not  extend  beyond  food,  shelter,  and  the 
means  of  getting  them.  Radimentary  Thought  was  the  parent 
of  rudimentary  language,  and,  if  this  be  accepted,  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  language  is  answered.  We  have  no  data  on 
which  to  form  a  judgment.  With  regard  to  European  and  Asiatic 
languages,  with  which  branch  of  the  subject  linguistic  scholars 
are  most  familiar,  there  is  a  lengthened  catena  of  written  records, 
stretching  backwards  for  thousands  of  years ;  but  we  may  well 
postulate  the  existence  of  centuries  antecedent  to  the  earliest  of 
these  Scripts,  of  the  language  of  which  silent  years   we   know 
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nothing  more  than  we  knew  of  the  languages  of  North  and  South 
America,  Africa  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  Provinces, 
and  Oceania  entirely,  before  the  occupation  of  these  countries  by 
European  nations. 

Of  one  fact  we  have  direct  and  also  indirect  evidence.  It  has 
always  been  deemed  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  language 
of  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  cannot  be  reduced  to  words, 
but  the  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  rude  sentence.  Here  is  a 
physical  fact,  that  at  least  as  regards  these  tribes  their  Thoughts 
were  clothed  in  sentences,  or  a  combination  of  words  conveying 
a  developed  Thought,  at  a  period  before  any  culture  commenced. 
This  fact  has  suggested  the  theory,  that  possibly  in  all  languages 
the  sentence  is  the  original  form,  in  which  the  Thought  was 
conveyed  by  the  speaker  to  his  companion,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  think  except  in  some  proposition,  and  a  proposition  presupposes 
words  connected  with  each  other  in  some  rude  catena  or  sentence. 
It  seems  logical  to  presuppose,  that  before  sounds  can  become 
significant  they  must  express  the  whole  Thought  which  had  to  be 
conveyed,  and  therefore  must  take  the  form  of  a  sentence. 

Not  only  were  words  made  by  human  intelligence,  but  they 
were  prepared  for  use  by  human  ingenuity,  and  the  structure  of 
sentences  divided  into  classes,  isolated,  agglutinative,  inflexive, 
with  other  devices  such  as  reduplication  of  syllables,  sufiixes, 
prefixes,  and  servile  letters.  At  the  same  time  a  process  of 
mutilation  was  going  on,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  pronunciation 
of  speakers,  or  the  arbitrary  fancy  of  copyists  of  perishable  records. 
How  fortunate  it  has  been  that  tablets  in  metal,  and  on  stone,  baked 
bricks,  and  papyri,  hidden  away  in  tombs,  have  survived  and  come 
down  to  us  with  the  ipsissima  verha  of  the  original  inscribers  ! 


II.  Development  and  Life. 

There  may  be  additions  to  a  language  to  maintain  it  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  epoch  ;  improvement  of  expression  so  as  to  be 
more  accurate ;  enlargement  of  word-store  ;  and  there  may  be  also 
mannerism  or  eccentricity  in  style,  such  as  that  of  the  sect  of 
Quakers  in  past  centuries.  There  may  be,  and  must  be,  a  constant 
supply  of  words  coined  with  precision  to  represent  new  Thoughts, 
or  new  facts,  or  new  objects ;  there  may  be  improvements  by  more 
careful  restatings  of  the  knowledge  of  past  generations.  This 
implies  no  change  in  the  linguistic  structure  or  the  character  of  the 
language.  The  old  language  still  lives  on  ;  as  a  fact,  each  group  of 
languages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  language,  has  its  own  law 
of  development,  its  own  linguistic  laws  peculiar  to  itself. 

But  still,  as  years  go  on  we  recognize  signs  of  change  :  some- 
times from  internal,  sometimes  from  external  causes ;   sometimes 
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a  strengthening,  sometimes  a  weakening,  of  the  old  language ; 
sometimes  a  manifest  importation  of  new  elements  from  other 
languages.  The  English  language  and  the  great  vernacular  of 
North  India,  the  Urdu,  alias  Hindustani,  with  which  last  I  am  very- 
familiar  for  purposes  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  are 
instances  of  this  unceasing  change. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  three  causes  of  change  :  ( i )  imitation, 
(2)  emphasis,  (3)  laziness.  Old  words  die ;  new  ones  come  into 
existence ;  the  meaning  of  some  words  become  by  lapse  of  time 
changed :  every  devotional  Book,  or  Bible  -  translation,  supplies 
instances  of  this.  The  appearance  of  words  becomes  changed ; 
new  Thoughts  require  new  words,  the  mode  of  spelling  alters. 
English  books  published  in  the  United  States  illustrate  this. 
Foreign  words  introduce  themselves.  Fashion  banishes  some  words 
from  use.  A  kind  of  slang  brings  others  into  use.  Young  people 
are  tempted  to  use  new  woi'ds  of  an  extravagant  character.  The 
life  of  words  depends  on  their  use ;  disuse  means  oblivion  and 
death.  The  most  despotic  Sovereign  or  tyrannical  Parliament  has 
no  efficient  power  over  language.  In  such  matters  people  do  as 
they  choose,  and  give  no  reason  for  so  doing.  Just  as  sometimes 
in  the  actions  of  the  human  race,  so  in  their  language,  environment 
is  stronger  than  heredity,  and  the  old  ancestral  word  gives  way  to 
new  exotics,  and  the  speakers  are  not  aware  of  the  change. 

The  change  may  be  caused  by  political  events.  Notably  in 
modern  times  it  is  the  policy  of  the  French  Grovernment  to  force 
the  French  language  on  the  native  inhabitants  of  their  Colonies; 
notoriously  the  use  of  other  languages  is  excluded,  and  English- 
speaking  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  open  schools.  The  policy 
in  British  Colonies  is  different.  No  foreign  language  is  excluded, 
but  the  English  language  has  a  tendency  to  supplant  native 
languages.  Looking  back  to  the  past,  when  Julius  Cfesar  landed 
in  Britain  the  English  language  did  not  exist.  With  the  invasion 
of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  commenced  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 
"With  the  invasion  of  the  French-speaking  Normans  another  cliauge 
took  place,  and  in  this  manner  came  into  existence  the  English 
language,  with  the  singular  and  unique  characteristic  of  being  free 
from  the  bondage  of  grammatical  inflexions.  Except  in  particular 
survivals  the  speaker  of  the  English  language  is  not  troubled  with 
the  superfluities  of  gender,  number,  or  case.  Of  all  Indo-European 
languages  the  Persian  language  alone  shares  this  linguistic  liberty, 
which  peculiarly  fits  them  both  for  expansion.  Some  words  seem 
to  have  been  imported  from  France  into  England  twice  over. 
Take  the  word  '  fragile ' ;  it  got  into  Middle  English  as  '  frail,' 
into  modern  English  as  '  fragile.' 

Speakers  think  that  they  control  the  use  of  words,  but  in  very 
deed  the  word  often  controls  the  speaker.  Each  word  in  every 
language  has  its  history  :  it  has  had  one  or  more  meanings ;  it  has 
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lasted  for  such  and  such  a  period,  and  then  disappears  and  dies. 
If  philosophically  considered,  new  light  is  from  this  study  thrown 
upon  the  secret  working  of  the  human  intellect. 

Moreover,  so  entirely  is  change  a  necessary  feature  of  the  life  of 
a  language,  and  recognized  to  he  so,  that  when  in  a  written  language 
there  is  an  absence  of  change  in  documents  claiming  to  be  of  dates 
spreading  over  many  hundred  years,  a  suspicion  is  engendered  as 
to  the  correctness  of  date  assigned  to  the  earlier  documents.  For 
instance,  if  anyone  should  compare  the  English  language  as  spoken 
and  written  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred  and  Queen  Victoria,  a 
period  of  1,200  years,  it  will  be  evident  that,  though  the  language 
is  identical,  the  change  made  it  unintelligible  without  careful  study. 
But  in  the  Hebrew  language  from  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
Captivity,  a  period  of  1,300  years,  there  is  no  change.  Any  person 
who  can  read  Ezekiel  can  read  the  Pentateuch.  This  I'aises  the 
question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  dates  assigned  to  the  Pentateuch, 
the  question  being  further  complicated  by  the  non-existence  of  any 
Alphabetical  form  of  Script  at  that  period,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
any  proof  exists. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  dialects,  and  use  that  term,  and 
that  term  only,  for  a  variation  in  a  standard-language  differing 
in  pronunciation,  word-store,  and  structure  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
still  unquestionably  remaining  a  portion  of  the  same  language. 
A  dialect  is  not  necessarily  a  corruption  of  a  language;  the  two  may 
have  had  independent  genital  influence,  and  they  act  and  react 
on  each  other.  In  many  cases  both  language  and  dialect  have 
their  own  independent  Script  and  Literature.  In  China  there  is 
a  mistaken  use  of  the  term  '  dialect,'  which  is  applied  to  provincial 
vernaculars,  which  have  all  the  right  to  be  considered  as  separate 
languages. 

Dialects  both  precede  and  follow  the  existence  of  their  so-called 
parent-language.  A  potent  dialect  may  develop  into  full  life  as 
a  great  conquering  language,  as  English,  a  dialect  of  German, 
and  Urdu,  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
speakers  of  a  great  language,  as  the  result  of  isolation  or  neglected 
culture,  or  professional  idiosyncrasies,  develop  unconsciously  a  new 
dialect  such  as  that  current  among  sailors,  or  colonists  in  a  distant 
island,  miners  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  manufacturers  in 
a  great  business,  where  the  environment  is  quite  peculiar.  The 
sole  object  of  language  is  communication :  all  that  unites  certain 
classes  of  individuals  with  special  bodies,  with  special  necessities, 
tends  to  create  a  special  form  of  communication,  or  a  business- 
dialect.  All  that  diminishes  the  opportunities  of  communication, 
the  breaking  up  of  a  tribe  into  separate  and  isolated  sections,  or 
castes,  or  classes,  produces  a  rift  in  the  common  language,  if  they 
ever  had  one,  and  generates  a  local  form  of  language,  whether  the 
people  like  it  or  not.     As  a  fact  they  are  unconscious  of  it. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  language  spoken  by  each 
individual  of  us  in  the  course  of  a  given  period  were  analyzed, 
it  would  be  found  to  exhibit  some  peculiarity  of  its  own, 
either  in  word-store  or  pronunciation,  or  even  structure.  In  the 
conceptions  of  the  Thoughts  of  each  person  there  is  an  individuality 
of  character,  the  result  of  knowledge,  education,  natural  talent, 
feelings,  weakness,  taste,  and  self-conceit.  There  are  local  and 
perhaps  hereditary  personal  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  of 
use  of  different  words  and  tones  ;  nor  are  the  words  used  by  two 
persons  in  social  environments  identical.  In  fact,  each  person  has 
to  a  certain  extent  his  own  dialect  in  speaking,  and  still  more  so 
in  writing.  I  have  heard  a  native  in  India  say  that  each  person  had 
one  or  two  'pillow-words'  {tahja  kalam),  which  he  used  more  than 
any  others  from  habit  and  unconsciously.  A  visitor  to  London  from, 
a  Scotch,  county  would  soon  be  recognized  by  his  tones  and  peculiar 
words.  It  is  stated  that  in  small  country  villages  the  supply  of 
words  rarely  exceeds  two  hundred,  as  the  Thoughts  of  rural 
inhabitants  are  limited  to  their  families,  their  occupations,  and  their 
neighbourhood ;  their  vocabulary  is  often  local.  That  which  has 
been  remarked  of  an  individual  in  general  social  life,  or  of  a  rural 
village,  is  still  more  marked  in  a  community  living  very  much  by 
themselves.  There  must  be  a  technical  vocabulary  for  artists,  and 
a  scientific  vocabulary  for  scientists,  a  pseudo-religious  vocabulary 
for  ostentatiously  pious  people.  As  you  pass  from  one  assembly  to 
another,  the  attention  of  the  trained  scholar  is  at  once  attracted  to 
the  change  of  word-store  and  the  changed  meaning  of  certain 
words.  The  voice  is  but  the  reproducer  of  the  Thoughts  of  the 
brain.  The  whining  petition  of  the  pseudo-beggar,  the  cautious 
reply  of  the  professional  adviser,  the  sanctimonious  utterances  of 
the  self-satisfied  priest,  the  conceited  reply  of  the  person  who  apes 
at  being  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world :  all  these  represent 
dialectical  differences  of  the  same  language,  for  the  divine 
instrument  of  Thought  is  played  upon  by  different  performers. 

Every  separate  tribal  dialect  has  the  potentiality  iu  it  of  being 
the  seed-plot  of  a  powerful  vernacular  of  the  future.  In  the 
congeries  of  jarring  tribes  there  may  be  the  germs  of  a  great 
nation,  so  amidst  the  babel  of  discordant  dialects,  or  rather  patois, 
or  rural  dialects,  there  may  be  in  process  of  development  one  of  the 
conquering  languages  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Advance  of 
civilization  aided  by  favourable  circumstances  is  the  parent  of  the 
new  Xation  and  her  language.  In  the  present  epoch  civilized 
Nations  exert  a  cruel  domination  over  the  uncivilized  coloured 
races,  who  only  exist  at  their  pleasure,  to  be  slaves,  if  labour  is 
required,  to  be  made  drunkards,  if  profit  for  alcohol  is  required,  to 
be  slaughtered,  if  they  presume  to  fight  for  their  country.  So  it  is 
with  the  great  conquering  languages  of  the  world,  among  which 
the  English   stands  in  the  first  rank  with  far  the  greatest  power 
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of  absorption.  They  are  urged  on  to  extend  their  sway,  not  from 
malice  prepense,  but  by  their  inevitable  destiny,  crowding  out  of 
existence  languages,  which  are  weak  and  uncultured,  and  spoken 
by  moribund  tribes.  Such  noble  vehicles  of  Thought  as  the  Zulu, 
the  Swahili,  and  the  Hausa,  in  Africa,  will  probably  never  die,  but 
themselves  join  the  army  of  conquering  languages,  when  they  have 
been  sharpened  by  culture  and  developed  an  indigenous  Literature ; 
and  I  could  from  personal  knowledge  add  a  long  list  of  miserable 
languages,  which  are  coming  to  their  last  gasp.  English  eats  up 
four  or  five  of  these  poor  wretches  every  year,  for  the  life  of  men 
or  languages  can  only  be  maintained  in  this  epoch  by  giving 
evidence  of  their  being  worthy  of  existence. 

I  now  pass  to  the  siibject  of  '  Creole  Languages.'  I  do  not  like 
the  term,  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and 
to  change  it  would  cause  confusion.  In  the  year  1882  I  wrote  the 
following  notice  in  a  literary  journal : 

"  Professor  Schuchardt,  of  the  University  of  Gratz,  has  undertaken 
"  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  labour.  It  is  notorious  that 
*'  in  every  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  from  the  contact  of 
"  European  languages  with  the  native  languages,  new  fonns  of 
"  speech  are  coming  into  existence,  which  at  first  sight  may  be 
"  called  jargons,  but  which  may  possibly  be  the  germs  of  new 
"  languages.  At  any  rate,  English  and  Urdu  must  have  gradually 
"  come  into  existence  in  some  such  way.  Most  conspicuous  among 
•'  the  class  of  degraded  language-types  is  Pidgin-English,  which  is, 
**  however,  represented  by  a  Literature  of  its  own,  and  Creolese, 
"  which  is  represented  by  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible. 
"  But  along  theWest  Coast  of  Africa  are  found  languages  composed 
"  of  English,  French,  and  Portuguese,  intermixed  with  the  coast- 
"  languages,  and  Dutch  has  suffered  a  frightful  degradation  on 
"  the  lips  of  Hottentots  of  mixed  breeds.  Professor  Schuchardt 
"  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  happen  to  possess  any  special 
"  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  who  can  indicate  sources  of 
"  information.  He  has  already  addressed  scores  of  letters  to 
"  residents  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
"  he  may  receive  some  replies. 

"  To  anyone  who  has  read  the  Preface  to  Lepsius '  '  Nubische 
"  Grammatik,'  in  which  that  great  scholar  propounds  the  magni- 
"  ficent  theory,  that  all  the  infinite  variety  of  languages  spoken 
*'  by  the  Negro  races  north  of  the  Equator,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
"  Atlantic,  are  the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  Hamitic  and  Bantu 
*'  races  during  long  periods  of  years,  it  is  a  question  of  first-rate 
**  interest  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  Aryan  languages  of  Europe 
"  upon  the  wholly  dissimilar  elements  of  such  highly  cultivated 
"  languages  as  Chinese  and  the  wild  flowers  of  Africa." 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
this  branch  of  the  science  has  not  advanced.    Professor  Schuchardt 
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published  his  "Creolische  Studien  " ;  he  sent  me  a  copy,  which 
I  forwarded  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  My  book  oa 
the  Languages  of  Africa  was  then  in  the  press,  and  at  pages 
48,  49  I  inserted  a  few  remarks  as  to  this  movement :  it  related  to 
the  Future,  my  work  chronicled  the  Past.  Since  that  date  I  have 
been  unceasingly  occupied  in  other  fields  of  language  and  religion, 
and  never  found  time  till  now  to  return  to  this  interesting  side 
of  the  great  subject.  I  recommend  it  to  some  younger  scholar.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  a  list  for  each  of  the  five  portions 
of  the  globe  of  the  new  languages  coming  into  existence. 

I  venture  to  notice  some  specimens  of  this  new  crop  of  Languages: 

I.  Pidgin-English  of  China.  The  late  Professor  Legge,  of  Oxford, 
remarked  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1876  :  "  Hitherto  commercial 
"intercourse  with  the  Chinese  has  been  conducted  chiefly  by  means 
"  of  compradores  and  linguists,  who  have  picked  up  a  considerable 
"vocabulary  of  English  words,  which  they  put  together,  as  if  they 
"  ivere  Chinese,  according  to  their  own  Chinese  idiom.  The  capabilities 
"of  this  strange  dialect  is  great."  It  may  possibly  develop  into 
a  Language. 

II.  Yiddish,  flZ?'fl!S  Judaish.  There  are  two  varieties :  (i)  a  Spanish 
dialect,  (2)  a  Grerman  dialect.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  this 
last,  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews,  a  '  jargon,'  but  it  is  as  much 
a  dialect  as  any  other  modern  dialect.  A  careful  history  of  it  has 
lately  been  published ;  there  is  a  considerable  Literature.  There 
are  sub-dialects  of  this  dialect  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Galicia. 
A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  preparing  in  some  common  form 
of  these  three  sub-dialects  by  a  competent  committee. 

In  the  following  (so-called)  Creole  languages  a  translation  of  th© 
Scriptures  exists : 

HI.  Mauritius  Creole,  a  dialect  of  French. 

IV.  Negro-English. 

Y.  In  the  Cape  Colony  there  is  a  settlement  of  Malays  from 
Asia;  they  make  use  of  a  dialect  called  Cape  Dutch,  which  has 
superseded  their  hereditaiy  language. 

It  is  clear  that  we  require  more  information  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  Some  years  back  it  was  laid  down  as  an  impossibility, 
that  a  mixed  language  could  exist.  A  mixed  word-store  was 
admitted,  as  it  is  universal,  but  it  was  denied,  that  there  could  be 
any  mixture  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  language.  This 
idea  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  two  great  vernaculars,  English  and 
Urdu,  there  is  a  mixture  both  of  word-store  and  structure.  In 
English  the  original  Teutonic  structure  has  become  uurecognizabl© 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  Latin  intrusion,  and  tlie  Urdu  vernacular 
is  choked  with  Arabic  and  Persian  accretions,  and  the  influence  o£ 
a  third  language,  the  English,  is  now  felt. 
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III.  Decay  akd  Death. 

My  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to  the  decay  and  death 
of  Languages  by  a  study  of  the  subject  of  Bible  -  translations 
prepared  or  actually  existing.  In  the  appendix  to  my  book, 
"Bible  Translations,"  published  1890,  it  suggested  itself  to  me 
to  group  the  Languages  of  the  world  into  six  classes: 

1 .  Conquering.  4.  Uncertain  future. 

2.  Permanent.  5.  Moribund. 

3.  Isolated.  6.  Dead. 

The  isolation  of  nations  and  tribes  has  ceased,  the  necessity  for  a 
medium  of  communication  becomes  urgent ;  education  and  improved 
culture  are  on  the  side  of  the  Conquering  Languages,  such  as  the 
English ;  the  alternatives  are  the  birth  of  a  mixed  Language,  like 
Osmanli  Turki,  Persian,  and  Urdu,  which  are  infiltrated  with  alien 
words  and  sentences,  or  the  birth  of  a  new  Language,  or  the  quiet 
surrender  of  vitality  by  the  weaker  Language  and  the  introduction 
of  an  alien  Language  as  the  ordinary  vernacular,  very  much  as 
the  Arabic  spread  over  Egypt  and  Syria  and  North  Africa  to  the 
extinction  of  pre-existing  vernaculars.  And  in  a  smaller  way  we 
have  in  Great  Britain  and  France  an  instance  of  the  absolute  death 
of  Cornish  in  the  last  generation,  of  Manx  in  the  present,  or  the 
approaching  extinction  of  Erse  and  Gaelic  in  the  next  generation, 
while  Welsh  and  Breton  will  to  all  time  represent  the  Celtic  family 
of  Languages  in  the  second  or  Permanent  class. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  immigrants  into  a  new  country 
change  their  Language.  The  negroes,  who  were  deported  by 
violence  to  America,  have  entirely  lost  their  hereditary  Language, 
and  do  not  even  know  what  that  Language  was,  as  the  slave- 
dealers  collected  slaves  from  regions  occupied  by  the  speakers  of 
scores  of  different  Languages.  Among  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
in  South  Africa  are  burghers  with  obviously  French  names  :  these 
are  descendants  of  French  Huguenots,  who  were  expelled  from 
their  native  country  and  drifted  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  French  colonists  of  Canada  is 
a  colony  of  families  with  Scotch  names,  the  descendants  of  Scotch 
Protestants,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  emigrated  from 
Scotland,  and  their  descendants  have  developed  into  French-speaking 
Koman  Catholics. 

But  in  many  cases  a  worse  fate  awaits  the  Language :  not  only 
do  portions  of  the  population  change  their  Language,  but  the 
entire  tribe  under  the  influence  of  overpowering  circumstances.    For 
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instance,  the  Hebrews  returned  from  Babylon  after  seventy  years' 
captivity,  but  tbeir  Language  bad  died  during  their  exile,  and  they 
returned  speaking  Aramaic,  while  another  portion  of  their  race 
spoke  Samaritan,  Their  sacred  books  had  survived,  but  were  not 
intelligible,  and  the  use  of  targums  or  translations  was  had  recourse 
to.  And  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  populations  who 
are  bilingual.  Some  of  the  negroes  on  the  "West  Coast  of  Africa 
speak  English  as  well  as  Englishmen,  but  some  have  their  own 
strong  language,  Yariba,  as  well,  and  are  not  likely  to  drop  it. 
Some,  who  had  originally  weaker  Languages,  drop  them,  and 
English  becomes  their  vernacular. 


CONCLTJDING   ReMAEKS. 

It  seems  incumbent  in  treating  of  Language  not  to  confine  the 
remarks  to  the  sounds,  which  met  the  ears  of  dead  generations 
of  men,  but  to  add  a  few  lines  on  the  wonderful  machine  for 
perpetuating  sounds  for  the  edification  of  future  generations,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  the  general  term  *  Script.'  The  process  may  be 
summed  up  as  : 

(i)  Thought  conceived  in  the  brain  of   an  individual,   but 
unexpressed  vocally. 

(2)  Articulate  sound  representing  that  Thought,  and  conveyed 

momentarily  to  the  ears  of  others. 

(3)  Script  in  the  form  of  Ideograms,  or  Alphabetic  symbols, 

representing  that  sound,  and  conveyed  to  the  eyes  of 
others  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  first  of  these  three  subdivisions  lies  outside  of  the  subject 
of  this  essay. 

The  second  has  been  discussed  under  the  terms  of  "  Birth,  Life, 
and  Death  of  Language." 

The  third  is  now  under  consideration. 

Admitting  that  the  power  of  Thought  is  part  of  the  divine  plan 
in  creating  man,  it  may  be  conceded,  that  the  power  of  transferring 
that  Thought  by  the  mechanism  of  the  human  organs  of  the  mouth 
out  of  the  lips  by  the  agency  of  sound  was  equally  part  of  the 
divine  plan ;  but  the  fashioning  of  that  sound  after  emission  from 
the  lips  into  language  is  essentially  human. 

Still  more  entirely  human,  and  the  product  of  the  ever-developing 
culture  of  the  Human  race,  is  the  art  of  Script.  It  may  be  very 
easy  to  imagine  that  primoeval  man  could  convey  his  thought  to 
Script  with  the  same  ease  as  he  threw  a  stone,  or  plucked  an  apple 
from  the  tree ;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  as  the  result  of  careful 
study  during  the  Mnetcenth  Century,  that  the  art  of  Script  was 
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not  a  spontaneous  gift  or  faculty,  but  the  slow  result  of  long  years 
of  savage  life.  It  appears  first  aa  Ideographic,  and  only  after  a  long 
series  of  centuries  as  Alphabetic.  The  former  may  have  suggested 
actual  objects,  to  which  they  bore  rudimentary  resemblance ;  the 
latter  conveys  in  its  structure  no  direct  meaning.  The  letters 
are  but  symbols  of  certain  sounds,  and,  if  these  sounds  suggest 
meaning,  it  is  only  because  they  are  the  conventional  vehicle  of 
Thought  entirely  independent  of  the  Script.  The  sounds  were 
momentary  utterances ;  the  Script  is  the  permanent  vehicle  of  that 
Thought  wliich  led  to  the  combination  of  the  sounds. 

We  ought  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  unknown  persons, 
who  conceived  and  arranged  the  early  form  of  Script.  What 
should  we  know  of  the  Past,  if  such  records  had  not  come  down 
to  us  ?  The  bowels  of  the  earth  during  the  Nineteenth  Century 
have  been  revealing  to  us  its  hidden  treasures.  We  have  by  no 
means  attained  finality  in  the  received  form  of  Script,  and  great 
inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  divergence  of  the  practice 
of  diiferent  nations  and  schools  of  translators.  Some  African 
dialects,  which  diifer  very  little  in  word-store  and  structure  from 
each  other,  appear  totally  difi'erent  when  transliterated  into  different 
forms  of  the  Itoman  Alphabet. 

I  have  admitted  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  essay,  that  Languages 
can  die,  and  fall  out  of  use  on  the  lips,  and  pens,  of  men.  So  mea 
die  also,  but  some  men  are  not  forgotten,  and  some  combinations  of 
words  conveying  Thoughts,  which  are  immortal,  become  themselves 
immortal.  The  three  greatest  individualities,  that  ever  in  the  form 
of  man  trod  the  surface  of  this  earth,  Gautama  Buddha,  Socrates, 
son  of  Sophroniskus,  and  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Mary,  have  not  left 
a  line  of  Script,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  In  each  case  their 
followers  recorded  their  utterances,  but  not  always  their  very 
words,  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  spoken.  But  so  long 
as  hearts  beat,  and  the  soul  of  man  feels,  that  it  has  in  it  the 
elements  of  eternal  life,  so  long  the  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn  will  outlive  the  particular  Language,  in  which 
they  first  came  to  the  ears  of  contemporaries,  will  live  on,  and  still 
have  power  to  charm. 

Modern  Languages  are  rich  in  such  expressions  of  Thought,  and 
they  still  live.  Let  me  turn  back  to  the  dead  Latin  and  Greek 
and  quote  the  following  : 

"  Et  tu,  Brute  ?  "  of  Julius  Ciesar.     ("  Was  it  you,  Brutus  ?  ") 
"  Diem  perdidi "  of  Titus.     ("  I  have  lost  a  day.") 


The  dying  words  of  Socrates  in  the  "Phsedo." 

^aj/ ("Not  too  much  of  anything")  )    c  ,  i     ^ 

/.iTT  i/,)\     °    '  >  of  the  Grecian  sages. 

eavTov  ("  Jtnow  yourself    )  j  ° 
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And  in  the  Sanskrit : 

"Ahinsam  paraman  Dharm."  ("Not  to  injure  anyone  is  the 
highest  religion.") 

And  in  the  Prakrit  the  following  words  from  the  Eock  Inscriptions 
of  Asoka,  B.C.  400  : 

"  The  king  desires  that  all  unbelievers  may  everywhere  dwell 
*'  unmolested,  as  they  all  wish  for  moral  restraint  and  purity  of 
"  disposition,  for  men  are  of  various  purposes  and  various  desires." 

Time  would  fail  to  quote  from  the  words  of  Zoroaster  La  the 
dead  language  of  Zend,  or  from  the  words  of  Buddha  in  the  dead 
language  of  Pali,  or  from  the  words  of  Confucius  in  the  dead  forms 
of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(f)i]l^irj  5'  ou  ri9  Traj-iTrav  aTroWvTai,  tjVTiva  ttoWoI 
Kao'i  <p>]/ii^ov<Ti. — HeSIOD. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  an  old  man  (78)  who  has  studied  the 
subject  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  library  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
who  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  working  knowledge  of  eight 
European  languages  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese),  and  eight  Asiatic  languages 
(Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Urdu,  Hindu,  Bengali,  and 
Panjabi),  in  different  degrees  and  for  the  purpose  of  reading  in 
all  cases,  writing  in  some,  and  speaking  in  others.  If  anything 
appears  to  be  omitted  from  this  Essay,  it  is  omitted  intentionally, 
as  not  belonging  to  the  plan  of  the  writer.  He  is  acquainted  with 
all  that  has  been  written  by  great  scholars,  but  reserves  his  own 
judgment,  as  one  who  has,  if  not  so  deep  an  insight,  still  a  wider 
range  of  vision  than  is  possessed  by  many. 

He  has  published  volumes  compiled  from  original  sources  on  the 
Languages  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  Oceania,  the  Caucasus  Region, 
and  the  Turki  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family.  He  was  preparing 
a  sketch  of  the  Languages  of  America,  when  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
it  aside  from  the  imperative  necessity  of  turning  his  attention  to 
the  Keligions  of  the  World.  He  estimates  the  number  of  Languages 
and  dialects,  mutually  unintelligible  but  actually  made  use  of  at 
this  epoch,  at  little  less  than  two  thousand.  And  should  the  name 
of  any  Language  be  alluded  to,  he  can  by  reflection,  or  a  brief 
reference  to  his  workshop,  say  where  that  Language  is  spoken,  to 
which  family  or  group  it  belongs,  and  where  someone,  who  is  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  this  Language,  can  be  found.  His  object 
has  been  to  assist  the  translation  and  difi:usion  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures  in  every  region  of  the  World.  Wonderful  as  lias 
been  the  progress  in  this  Nineteenth  Century,  it  will  be  greater  in 
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the  Twentieth.  But  if  there  is  one  subject  which  shares  his  heart 
with  that  of  the  Languages  of  the  Workl,  it  is  that  of  the  Religions 
of  the  World,  and  his  communication  to  the  International  Oriental 
Congress  at  Geneva  was  on  the  "Ancient  Religious  Conceptions 
of  the  World,"  and  to  the  International  Oriental  Congress  at  Paris 
on  the  "  Modern  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  World,"  as  owing  to 
his  advanced  age  he  was  not  equal  to  the  excitement  of  attending 
these  two  Congresses,  of  both  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

These  lines  are  written,  not  in  fear  of,  but  in  sympathy  with, 
those  awful  savans,  or  Gelehrte,  who  are  now  in  their  cradles,  but 
who  in  the  course  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  smile  good- 
humouredly  at  the  erroneous  views  of  the  writer  of  this  Essay,  as 
he  does  at  the  ignorance  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  law 
of  progress  and  development  must  prevail.  At  any  rate,  the 
men  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  stand  on  a  solid  wall  of 
knowledge,  built  up,  brick  by  brick,  by  the  previous  Century, 
while  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  had  nothing  of  any  degree  of 
solidity  to  stand  upon  at  all. 

London,  July  13,  1899. 
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LINGUAGGIO : 
NASCITA,   VITA,   MORTE. 

OSSERTAZIONI   PeELIMTNAEI. 

Po3i  sul  tavolo  del  Congresso,  al  quale  dalle  inferrnita  dell' 
et^  sono  impedito  d'  assistere,  un  certo  nuraero  di  piccoli  libri 
intitolati;  (i)  "  L' Evangelo  in  molte  Lingue  "  ;  (2)  "Quattro- 
cento Lingue."  II  primo  contiene  un  solo  versetto  d'  uno  degii 
Evangeli,  tradotto  in  300  Linguaggi  ancora  usati  dagli  uomini, 
sia  collo  scopo  di  parlare,  sia  con  quello  di  leggere,  in  ogni  parte 
del  mondo,  Europa,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  ed  Oceania.  Sono 
pubblicati  e  circolano  ad  un  prezzo  inferiore  a  quello  di  costo, 
per  cura  delle  Societa  della  Bibbia,  che  sono  assistite  da 
voluntarie  sottoscrizioni,  L'  ultimo  libro  menziona  i  nomi  di  400 
linguaggi,  di  cui  le  traduzioni  sono  state  distribuite  nel  presente 
anno.  Un'  edizione  aumentata  del  primo  libro  e  sino  ad  oggi  in 
preparazione.  Non  faccio  allusione  qui  al  potente  motivo  ed  all' 
unico  oggetto  di  questa  intrapresa,  e  mi  limito  ai  fenomeni  umani, 
che  si  sono  sviluppati  dal  confront©  di  quel  saggi  di  versetti. 
Nessun'  altra  possibile  circostanza  avrebbe  potuto  radimare  una 
tale  varieta  di  linguaggi  e  di  scrittura.  Si  puo  immaginare  quanti 
saggi  in  un  regno  come  la  Russia,  0  come  una  provincia  delle 
Indie  Britanniche,  possano  essere  stati  radunati  per  ragioni  di 
Stato  0  di  pubblica  istruzione  ;  ma  in  questo  caso  il  mondo  intero 
vi  contribui.  Prendete  per  esempio  pp.  22,  23  del  primo  libro, 
6  troverete  le  seguenti  inscrizioui  in  ordine  alt'abetico : 

59,  Coptic,  Africa. 

60,  Corea,  Asia. 

61,  62.  Cree,  America. 

63.  Crim  Turki,  Asia. 

64.  Croat,  Europa. 

La  menoma  ispezione  del  ricettacolo  delle  parole  e  struttura 
di  queste  poche  frasi,  dimostrera  quanto  vana  ed  inscientitica  sia 
quella  nozione  accreditata,  che  ogni  linguaggio  precede  dal 
medesimo  semenzaio,  in  vece  d'  essere  la  discendenza  totalmente 
distinta  dell'  intelletto  umano  sotto  1'  influenza  delle  differenti 
circostanze. 

Come  le  foglie  degli  alberi  della  foresta,  i  Linguaggi  della  razza 
umana   nascono,    germogliano,    fioriscono,    appassiscono,    e    cadouo 
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fuori  di  uso,  e  sono  dimcnticati.  II  Sanskrito,  lo  Zend,  1'  Ebraico, 
ed  il  Latino,  ebbero  i  loro  giorni  prima  dell'  Era  Cristiana,  eppoi 
morirono,  il  loro  posto  essendo  preso  da  giovani  vernacoli.  E  di 
questo  modo  si  va  sempre  avanti.  La,  non  appare  piu  legge  fissa, 
perche  e  evidente  clie  alcuni  Linguaggi  —  come  1'  Egiziano, 
r  Assirio,  e  1'  Ebraico — morirono,  molti  secoli  fa,  senza  lasciare 
discendenti.  II  Sanskrito  ed  il  Latino  morirono  veramente,  ma 
lasciarono  un  ampia  stirpe  di  discendenti.  V  e  una  terza 
categoria,  contencndo  tali  Linguaggi  come  1'  Arabico  ed  il  Greco, 
che  proseguirono  sino  all'  epoca  presente,  sono  ancora  in  uso 
come  veicoli  della  favella,  e  non  hanno  prodotta  discendenza, 
fuorcbe  dialetti  deboli,  quali  esistono  nel  caso  delle  forme  viventi 
del  discorso. 

Non  faccio  allusione  alia  letteratura  ;  la  vita  d'  un  Linguaggio 
praticamente  morto  e  alcune  volte  prolongata  per  ragioni  liturgi- 
cali,  letterarie,  sociali,  o  politiche.  lo  stesso  conversai  a  Banaras 
con  Bramini  nel  Linguaggio  Sanskrito,  ed  a  Roma  in  Latino  coi 
preti ;  ambidue,  benche  morti,  avendo  una  convenzionale  pro- 
longazione  di  vita,  per  altri  motivi  che  quelli  ordinariamente 
richiesti  dall'  umanita.  Le  mie  osservazioni  sono  limitate  ai  suoni 
articolati,  escendo  dalla  bocca  umana,  in  obbedienza  al  Pensiero 
dell'  individuo :  i  suoni  essendo  articolati,  ed  il  risultamento  dell' 
istruzione,  e  suscettibile  di  espansione  e  di  modificazione,  il  risulta- 
mento del  contatto  con  altri  Linguaggi,  o  1'  importazione  di  nuovi 
Pensieri. 

Non  posso  non  pensare  che  la  parola  letta  A070?,  che  Filo 
d'  Alessandria  piglio  da  Plato  di  Atene,  e  che  Giovanni  di  Efeso 
piglio  da  Filo,  per  farne  un'  uso  nuovo,  trasmetta  il  priraario 
pensiero  di  '  Eagione,'  '  Intendimento,'  '  Kiflessione,'  e  che  '  Parola,' 
'Favella,'  'Discorso,'  siano  solamente  1'  idea  secondaria  che  li 
BUggerisce,  essendo  puramente  i  veicoli  umani,  per  comunicare 
il  divino  primario  Pensiero.  In  ogni  caso,  i  dizionari  ordinari 
Greci  ce  lo  dicono.  II  Linguaggio  non  e  che  il  veicolo  della 
'Eagione,'  e  senza  di  quel  fondamento,  la  pronunzia  del  genere 
umano  e  poco  migliore  di  quella  degli  animali,  come  e  provato  dalla 
pronunzia  dell'  idiota  e  del  maniaco.  Le  parole  pronunziate  sono 
articolate,  ma  non  hanno  signifieato  tra  loro.  E  questa  opinions 
e  confermato  dal  fatto  che  le  leggi  del  Pensiero,  sono   chiamate 

Logica — 'H  Xo^/iKi]  'Te^vrj. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Garner  ha  pubblicato  un  libro  sul  Linguaggio  delle 
scimie,  che  pub  0  non  pub  essere  la  scoperta  d'  un  grande 
argomento.  Non  ista  bene  di  deridere  qualunque  scentifica  in- 
vestigazione  dei  segreti  della  natura.  Abbiamo  imparato  la  nostra 
lezione  in  questo  secolo — viz.  per  sospendere  il  nostro  giudizio. 
In  quanto  all'  origine  del  Linguaggio,  tentiamo  il  cammino.  Se  si 
chieda  in  quale  Linguaggio  Adamo  indirizzavasi  ad  Eva,  possiamo 
solamente  supporre  che   fosse  col  piemere  della  mano,  col   tocco 
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p;entile  nella  costola,  col  batter  dell'  occhio,  0  con  sogni  e  gesti. 
In  pochi  giorni,  quel  segni  si  trasformarono  in'  un  codice  ausiliato 
da  suoni,  allorche  gli  organi  vocali  entrarono  in  possesso  delle  lore 
facoltd.  Dai  movimenti  dei  bambini,  si  osserva,  che  una  concezione 
pub  essere  formata  come  i  Pensieri  sono  trasmessi,  ed  il  suono  di 
*  Mamma,'  suggerito  come  indicazione  d'  un  importante  visitatore. 
Nel  mondo  degii  uccelli  trovo  che  i  suoni  hanno  un  intelligibile 
significato.  La  gallina  ha  il  suo  ben  conosciuto  grido  d'  allarme, 
di  riunione,  0  di  richiamo  pei  suoi  pulcini.  Salendo  sino  agli 
animali  vertebrati,  e  appena  necessario  di  alludere  all'  amichevole, 
ostile,  pauroso ;  abbaiamento  del  cane,  il  miagolare  del  gatto,  il 
nitrire  del  cavallo ;  e  nou  e  sorprendente  cbe  la  scimia  essendo  piu 
vicina  al  genus  homo  nell'  esterna  conformazione  del  corpo,  cosi 
la  sua  facolta  d'  esprimersi  pub  essere  considerata  come  la  piu 
altamente  sviluppata  tra  gli  animali.  Fra  le  tribu  selvagge  1'  uomo 
e  la  donna  attempati,  nudi,  e  dai  capelli  bianchi,  appiattati  suU' 
anca,  ringhiando  e  chiacchierando  nel  loro  proprio  inintelligibile 
modo,  quanto  possiamo  asserire,  differiscono  pochissimo,  nella 
capacita  intellettuale  et  spirituale  dalla  scimia. 

Incidentemente  si  pub  notare  che  il  Linguaggio  non  e  il  solo 
reicolo  di  communicazione  usato  dal  gemcs  homo.  Nelle  Isole  Canarie 
un  Linguaggio  fischiato  e  usato  dai  nativi.  Nella  spiaggia  opposta 
di  Kameruns  nell'  Africa  occidentale,  v'  ha  un  Linguaggio  col 
mezzo  del  tamburo.  Ogni  conversazione  pub  essere  continuata 
col  mezzo  del  fischiare,  ed  e  udita  ad  un  miglio  distante ;  ogni 
sillaba  ha  il  suo  tono  particolare,  le  dita  sono  poste  sulle  labbra 
durante  il  fischiare.  Necessita  risultante  dall'  esistenza  dei  torrenti 
rozzi  e  senza  ponti  che  dividono  i  villaggi  1'  uno  dall'  altro.  II 
Linguaggio  col  mezzo  del  gestire  prende  posto  in  un  grado  piu 
elevate.  Simili  fenomeni  furono  notati  tra  gl'  Indiani  dell'  America 
del  Norte,  in  Africa  ed  in  Australia. 

II  modo  di  communicazione  senza  voce  coi  sordi  muti  spiega  anche 
questo.  La  nozione  d'  un  suono  articolato  esprimendo  un  Pensiero 
e  riconosciuta  dai  sordi,  ma  non  possono  udirlo  per  causa  dell' 
infermita  delle  orecchie ;  possono  nondimeno  osservare  la  bocca  del 
parlatore  ed  hanno  imparato  il  mecanismo  delle  labbra,  che  deve 
essere  usato  per  esprimere  certi  suoni,  e  sono  capaci  di  conoscere 
con  certezza  cib  che  viene  loro  detto.  Fui  presente  ad  una  delle 
letture  del  viaggiatore  Henry  Stanley,  di  cui  il  significato  fu 
trasmesso  ad  una  giovane  donna  sorda  e  muta,  che  osservava  il 
movimento  delle  labbra  di  suo  professore. 

Nell'  infima  scala  di  coltura  1'  uso  d'  inviare  messaggi  col  mezzo 
dei  segni  e  notorio.  Nel  1857,  i  ribelli  dell'  India  Orientalo 
facevano  uso  di  focacce  cotte  nel  focolare  {chiipdti)  per  mandare 
messaggi  da  villaggio  in  villaggio.  Nell'  Africa  Occidentale,  i  rami 
degli  alberi  sono  rotti  0  piegati,  quando  truppe  attraversano  la 
foresta,  alfine  che  i  loro  seguaci  possano  rintracciare  1'  orme  loro. 
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Lof^siamo  come  anticamente  una  croce  ardente  era  portata  da 
Tillag;gio  in  villaggio.  Ma  in  progresso  di  tempo  una  cosa  piu 
positiva  fu  richiesta,  e  1'  arte  della  scrittura  buI  papiro,  pergamena, 
carta  pecora,  argilla  cotta,  piastre  di  metallo,  fu  immaginata 
e  s^'iluppata. 

Questo  saggio  non  ha  la  pretensione  d'  essere  una  produzione 
sciontifica.  Vi  sono  molti  libri  che  1'  hanno,  scritti  da  uomini  che 
non  hanno  giammai  hisciato  il  loro  paese  natio,  ed  hanno  basato 
le  loro  concezioni  linguistiche  sul  loro  proprio  o  famigliari 
Linguaggi.  Vi  sono  assai  diversita  di  opinioni  tra  i  grandi 
eruditi  Europei.  Ne  deve  questo  saggio  pretendere  di  essere  una 
descrizione  accurata  delle  ammessc  varieta  di  Linguaggio,  basata 
sull'  esame  scolarcsco  di  documenti  sui  linguaggi  morti,  come 
r  Akkado,  1'  Egiziaxio,  lo  Zend,  il  Sanskrito,  1'  Etrusco  od  il 
Latino.  Durante  molti  anni  della  mia  vita,  ho  vissuto  solo  tra 
i  nativi  delle  Indie  Britanniche ;  i  loro  modi  di  esprimere  i  loro 
pensieri,  come  pure  le  loro  parole,  diventarono  miei,  Eorse  una 
considerazione  di  fatti  esposti  in  un  versetto  espresso  in  300 
Linguaggi  viventi  aiuta  la  mente  pensierosa  a  qualche  conclusione 
pratica,  piuttosto  che  la  dissezione  in  lunghi  volumi  dei  membri  di 
Linguaggi  morti,  0  di  taluni  viventi. 

L'  erudite  nel  suo  studio  Europeo  non  puo  realizzare  la  posizione, 
in  cui  si  trova  il  giovine  governatore  dei  sudditi  delle  popolazioni 
Asiatiche.  Negli  anni  1846-49,  nell'  eta,  di  venticinque  anni, 
ricevetti  ed  assunsi  per  tre  anni  e  mezzo,  1'  incarico  del  comando 
d'  un  distretto  nuovamente  conquistato  nell'  India  del  Norte,  con 
una  popolazione  di  molte  migliaia  di  Hindu,  Sikh,  e  di  Maometani. 
Era  il  solo  Europeo,  ma  aveva  sotto  i  miei  ordini  nativi  ufficiali, 
ammaestrati,  dalle  piu  vecchie  provincie.  Nel  mio  ufficio,  casa 
durante  la  state,  tenda  durante  1'  inverno,  movente  ogni  giorno, 
ricordo  come  era  seduto  in  una  sedia  circondata  dai  nativi  appiattati 
sul  suolo  colle  le  loro  carte  stese  davanti.  Alcuni  fra  di  loro 
usavano  il  Linguaggio  Persiano  e  la  forma  Perso  -  Arabica  di 
scrittura  per  le  lettere  ai  capi  nativi;  alcuni  usavano  il  Linguaggio 
Urdu,  nella  scrittura  Arabica,  ancora  esteso  piu  in  la  da  addizionali 
simboli ;  alcuni  usavano  il  Linguaggio  Hindi  col  suo  maestoso 
alfabeto  Nagari,  per  i  conti  del  villaggio.  Tutto  questo  lavoro  si 
continuava  nel  medesimo  tem[jo,  e  poteva  capirlo  tutto ;  ed  il  mio 
case  non  era  eccezionale.  Alcune  volte  un  agricoltore  veniva  in 
Corte  testimoniare  nel  suo  proprio  dialetto  rurale,  il  Panjabi ;  e  la 
scrittura  che  usava,  se  ne  usava  alcuna,  era  il  Gurmukhi.  Le 
mostre  di  tutte  quante  sono  nel  piccolo  libro  posto  sul  tavolo.  II 
mio  segretario  parlando  Inglese,  da  Calcutta,  scriveva  le  mie  lettere 
Inglesi  nell'  altra  tenda  sotto  la  mia  dettatura.  Se  per  case  uno 
straniero  dell'  Afghanistan  0  Kashmir  veniva  per  allari,  faceva  uso 
dei  Linguaggi  Persiano  0  Kashmiri.  Se  i  libri  d'  un  bottegaio 
dovevano  essere  esaminati,  si  trovavano  scritti  con    una   scrittura 
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particolare  usata  dal  banchiere  e  dal  mercante.  I  libri  sacri 
dclle  tre  religioni  erano  scritti  in  Arabico,  Nagari,  e  Gurmuklii. 
Casualmente,  nel  mio  passeggio  mattinale  a  cavallo,  scorgeva 
qualcbe  antico  edifizio  sacro  copei'to  con  iscrizioni,  parte  di  cui  la 
kScrittura  ed  il  linguaggio  ancora  richiedono  schiarimenti.  Con- 
versando  amichevolmente  con  un  Bramino,  doveva  introdurre 
accuratamente  termini  Hindi  nel  mio  elastico  Urdu  ;  e  conversando 
con  un  Maometano,  doveva  fare  lo  stesso  con  Arabe  0  Persiane 
parole.  Risulta  chiaramente  cbe  il  compito  di  risolvere  la  questione 
della  varieta  dei  Linguaggi  e  dei  dialetti  umani,  appartiene  alle 
future  eta,  allorche  sufficienti  fatti  saranno  stati  portati  e  riuniti  da 
tutte  le  parti  dell'  universo. 

Si  deve  prendere  cura  di  non  usare  parole  differenti  per 
esprimere  lo  stesso  soggetto,  come  'idiomi,'  'lingue,'  'forme  del 
discorso.'  '  Linguaggio '  e  il  solo  termine.  Se  vi  sono  variazioni 
di  alcun  Linguaggio  riconosciuto,  sono  '  dialetti,'  possibilmente 
con  la  loro  letteratura  propria,  grammatiche,  e  dizionari :  in  un 
grado  inferiore,  prendono  posto  le  variazioni  rurali  conosciute  col 
nome  di  patois  ;  non  si  dovrebbe  usare  un'  altro  termine.  Durante 
una  successione  di  anni,  bo  strenuamente  lavorato  per  introdurre 
termini  scientifici  nelle  liste  delle  traduzioni  vendute  dalla  Societa 
Eiblica,  portando  la  nomenclatura  e  1'  ortografia  dei  Linguaggi 
all'  altezza  della  scienza  moderna.  II  traduttore  isolate  cerca  di 
aggiungere  al  nome  del  suo  Linguaggio  particolare,  Inglese, 
Tedesco,  0  Russo,  aggiunta  sillaba,  0  di  serbare  nella  forma 
Inglese,  un  natio  grammaticale  prefisso  ;  questi  sono  stati 
inflessibilmente  respinti,  ed  un  sistema  uniforme  di  ortografia 
introdotto.  Naturalmente  i  nomi  di  linguaggi,  che  sono  fissati 
in  letteratura,  come  Spagn-uolo,  Portu-ghese,  Itali-ano,  non 
possono  essere  cambiati,  ma  non  c'  e  ragione  per  trasformare  il 
nome  di  un  linguaggio  nell'  Africa  Centrale  0  la  Melanesia. 

La  distinzione  tra  il  filologo  e  lo  studente  erudito  della 
Linguistica  dovrebbe  essere  ancora  mantenuta.  La  scienza  della 
Linguistica  e  quella  della  Filologia  sono  cosi  distinte  come  quella 
del  botanista  e  quella  del  giardiniere.  L'  una  e  scienza  naturale, 
1'  altra  scienza  storica ;  1'  una  e  necessariamente  comparativa, 
non  cosi  1'  altra.  Un  buon  filologo  Latino  pub  essere  ben 
contento  di  conoscere  a  fondo  la  sua  letteratura  Latina  :  uno 
erudito  studente  deve  sapere  qualcbe  altra  cosa.  II  Filologo 
e  uno  studente  dell'  umano  Pensiero  e  del  sapere,  deposti  in  un 
vaso  solo  di  letterario  ricordo.  Un'  ordinario  linguista  conosce 
parecchi  linguaggi  pel  pronto  uso  di  parlare  e  di  leggere  ;  uno 
studente  della  Linguistica,  come  scienza,  e  cosa  assai  diversa. 
Egli  tratta  il  Linguaggio  quale  instrumento  del  Pensiero,  il 
veicolo  di  communicazione.  Egli  investiga  la  vita  interna  d'  ogni 
Linguaggio  nei  periodi  passati,  forma  una  teoria  in  quanto  alia 
sua  nascita,  esserva  bene  il  suo  sviluppo  e  la  sua   vita,   deduce 
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le  legcji,  che  governano  le  sue  mutazioni,  ed  ia  alcuni  casi,  segnala 
i  segni  di  progressiva  decadenza  e  morte. 

II  danuo  causato  dalla  Teologia  al  conosciraento  linguistico 
e  tanto  grande  quanto  lo  fu  per  ogni  altro  ramo  scientifico. 
Comprai  ad  Edimburgo  una  graramatica  di  Ebraico  pubblicata  in 
questo  secolo  da  un  professore  Scozzese,  asserendo  che  vi  sono 
circa  cinquanta  linguaggi  nel  mondo,  e  che  tutti  derivano  dall' 
Ebraico.  Tin  vescovo  defunto,  nel  suo  commento  suUa  Eevelazione, 
prova  di  spiegare  gli  errori  grammaticali  d'  un  certo  numero  di 
testi  Greci  in  un  libro  del  Nuovo  Testaraento  chiamandola 
'  gramraatica  d'  ispirazione.'  La  facolta  di  emettere  un  Linguaggio 
articolato  e  veramente  uno  dei  doni  congenitali  conceduto  alia  razza 
umana  dal  grande  Creatore,  cib  che  nego  al  resto  della  creazione 
animale  ;  ma  le  espressioni  non  sono  doni  miracolosi  ma  la 
creazione  lentamente  dispiegata  della  mente  umana  dalle  sue 
proprie  facolta  uraane ;  ed  il  Linguaggio  d'  un  popolo  non  e  che 
r  espressione  della  sua  propria  vita  intellettuale  e  spirituale,  ed 
in  ogni  Linguaggio  il  carattere  particolare  del  popolo,  che  edifica  il 
Lini?uaggio,  sembra  riflettersi. 

II  *  Pensiero '  e  veramente  Awpov  Qeov,  il  dono  di  Dio,  all'  umana 
razza.  II  mecanismo  degli  organi  della  gola  e  della  bocca  atti 
a  produrre  suoni  articolati,  emana  dallo  stesSo  piano  divino.  Questi 
due  doni  distinguono  1'  uomo  dal  bruto.  II  dottore  Bell,  in  una 
lettura  alia  Societa  Filologa  di  Londra,  venti  anni  fa,  ci  permise 
di  guardare  nella  bocca  d'  un  ammalato,  e  con  un  portapenne 
indico  la  situazione  e  1'  azione  di  diversi  organi,  che  creavano 
i  suoni,  cosi  bene  noti  da  me  nello  studio  del  Greco  e  del  Sanskrito 
come  gutturali,  palatali,  labbiali,  e  dentali. 

La  pero  finisce  la  parte  divina.  Benche  teologhi,  a  torto  cosi 
chiamati,  abbiano  scritto  per  oscurare  1'  argomento,  esso  e  adesso 
pienamente  chiarito.  II  Pensiero,  o  piuttosto  il  cerebro,  il  quale 
e  il  ricettacolo  del  Pensiero,  e  senza  dubbio  influenzato  dall' 
ispirazione,  ma  le  parole  sono  le  creazioni  dell'  imaginazione  umana, 
6  sono  usate  pel  bene  od  il  male,  per  benedizioni  o  maledizioni, 
ed  il  termine  '  ispirazione '  applicato  alle  parole  udite  dall'  orecchio, 
o  viste  in  sciittura  dagli  occhi,  e  basato  sull'  errore,  ed  e  una 
semplice  imaginazione  poetica. 


I.     NaSCITA    del    LrNGUAGGIO. 

II  Linguaggio  h  solamente  una  via  nella  quale  il  Pensiero  pub 
essere  espresso  ;  ve  ne  sono  altre,  egualmente,  che  non  possiedono 
la  chiara  distinzione  del  Linguaggio,  ma  che  nondimeno  sono 
suificienti  per  ogni  quotidiano  bisogno  di  communicazione,  il  quale 
e  il  primario  ed  unico  scope  del  Linguaggio. 

II  gesto,  un  moto  del  capo,  un  cenno  della  mano,  1'  alzare  delle 
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spalle,  le  smorfie,  la  pressione  della  mano,  baciare  il  volto,  battere 
i  piedi,  percuotere  col  pugno,  1'  azione  ed  i  movimenti  dello 
braccia  nella  piattaforma.  Si  aggiuaga  a  questo  gli  sguardi, 
1'  iacrespare  della  fronte,  i  suoni  inarticolati,  come  grida  di  allarme, 
fischi  di  disapprobazione,  suoni  lusinghieri  ed  adulatori.  Pur 
quauto  basso  sia  lo  stato  di  coltura  dell'  uomo  selvaggio,  egli  ha 
accesso  alle  fonti  segreti  della  correrlte  del  suoao,  in  cui  racchiude 
i  suoi  Peasieri  per  1'  infonuazione  dei  suoi  vicini ;  come  quando 
i  gesti  maucarono,  inconscientemente  egli  forinb  suoni  articolari. 
L'  onomatopia,  o  la  facolta  mimica  d'imitare  i  suoni  degli  animali, 
come  quelli  del  cane,  del  gatto,  della  vacca,  degli  uccelli,  succedette 
all'  imitazione  dei  suoni  prodotti  dalla  Natura. 

Consideriamo  1'  argomento  fisicamente  :  che  cosa  e  il 
linguaggio  ?     E 

(i)   L'    espressione    e    la    cristallisazione    del    Pensiero    nel 
cerebro  ; 

(2)  Dall'  istrumentazione  di  una  successione  di  suoni; 

(3)  I  quali  sono  prodotti  da  una  corrente  di   aria  passando 

dalla   superficie   del   condotto  dell'   aria,   e  modificata 
in  diversi  modi  dagli  Organi  del  linguaggio  ; 

(4)  I  quali  sono  in  numero  di  quattro :     1'   ugola,   o  palato 

morbido,  il  quale  e  movibile,  in  fondo  alia  bocca ;   la 
lingua ;  i  denti ;  le  labbra. 

(5)  La  corrente  d'  aria  descritta  piu  sopra  e  il  materials  del 

Linguaggio. 

Si  deve  ricordare  che  la  facoltd  di  esprimere  i  suoni  articolati, 
e  di  migliorare  quella  facolta  in  processo  di  tempo,  e  portando  tali 
miglioramenti  da  generazione  in  generazione,  e  1'  identifico  done 
divino  :  il  Linguaggio  particolare  e  il  costrutto  dell'  umaiia 
ingenuita,  ed  ogni  fanciullo  crescendo  in  giudizio  puo  acquistarlo 
da  quelli,  fra  i  quali  passa  la  sua  giovine  vita.  Non  deve 
naturalmente  giungere  ad  essi  come  la  fame  od  il  sonno  ;  non 
v'  e  nulla  di  ereditario  nel  linguaggio  istesso,  perche  i  nostri 
fanciuUi  Inglesi  nati  in  India  raccolgono  ed  imparano  il  linguaggio 
native  dell'  India  dai  loro  servi.  Cosi  in  Iiighilterra,  il  tauciullo 
Inglese  allevato  da  una  nutrice  Francese  parla  la  lingua  Francese. 
Se  un  fanciullo  fosse  separate  dal  contatto  cogli  altri  membri  della 
razza  umana,  egli  non  userebbe  affatto  un  Linguaggio  articolato, 
ma  dovrebbe  gestire  ed  imitare  i  suoni  degli  animali  e  della  Natura. 
Non  nacquero  senza  la  facolta  di  vestire  i  loro  Pensieri  con  qualche 
visibile  forma  alio  scope  di  communicazione,  ma  in  qualche  periodo 
delle  loro  vite,  hanno  da  imparare  dal  contatto  cogli  altri  come 
devono  fare. 

II  chiedere  se  il  Pensiero  precedette  il  Linguaggio,  0  se  il 
Linguaggio  precedette  il  Pensiero  sembra  inutile.     Senza  dubbio, 
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i  Pensieri  degli  uomini  crebbero  col  progresso  del  sole.  Nell' 
epoca  remota  dell'  uiuana  vita,  quando  il  Linguaggio  venne  in 
esistenza,  i  Pensieri  degli  uomini  non  si  stendevano  al  di  la  del 
nutrimento,  del  ricovei'o,  e  dei  mezzi  di  procurarseli.  II  Pensiero 
elementare  era  il  padro  del  Linguaggio  elementare,  ed  ammesso  che 
8ia  questo,  1'  incliiesta  sull'  origine  del  Linguaggio  riceve  la  sua 
soluzione.  Non  abbiamo  dati  bu  cui  si  possa  formare  un  giudizio. 
In  quanto  ai  Linguaggi  Europei  ed  Asiatici,  col  quale  ramo  dell' 
soggetto  gli  studenti  linguistici  sono  piu  famigliari,  v'  e  un'  ampia 
catena  di  ricordi  scritti,  lentamente  tracciati  per  inigliaia  di  anni ; 
ma  possiamo  bene  ammettere  1'  esistenza  dei  secoli  antecedenti  ai 
piu  antichi  di  questi  scritti,  il  Linguaggio  dei  quali  non  conosciamo 
nulla  piu  di  qiiello  che  conoscemmo  dei  Linguaggi  dell'  America 
del  Norte  e  del  Sud,  dell'  Africa  coll'  eccezione  delle  provincie  del 
Norte,  e  dell'  intera  Oceania,  prima  dell'  occupazione  delle  nazioni 
Europee  in  quel  paesi. 

Abbiamo  la  diretta  ed  ancbe  indiretta  evidenza  d'  un  fatto.  Fu 
serapre  notato  un  fenomeno  singolare,  ed  e  cbe  il  Linguaggio 
degl'  Indiani  Rossi  dell'  America  del  Norte  non  pub  essere  ridotto 
in  parole  ;  ma  nella  forma  piu  semplice  d'  una  rozza  frase.  Qui 
c'  e  un  fatto  fisico  in  quanto  a  quelle  tribu,  ed  e  per  lo  meno  cbe 
i  lore  Pensieri  furono  vestiti  con  frasi,  o  con  una  combinazione 
di  parole,  trasmettendo  un  Pensiero  sviluppato,  in  un  periodo 
anteriore  ad  ogni  principiata  coltura.  Questo  fatto  ba  suggerito 
la  teoria  che  forse,  in  tutti  i  Linguaggi,  la  frase  e  la  forma 
originale,  in  cui  il  Pensiero  e  trasmesso  dal  parlatore  al  suo 
compagno,  percbe  e  impossibile  di  pensare,  eccetto  in  qualche 
proposizione,  ed  uua  proposizionc  presuppone  parole  connesse  1'  una 
coll'  altra  in  qualche  rozza  catena  di  frasi.  Sembra  cosa  logica  il 
presupporre  cbe  prima  cbe  i  suoni  possano  diventare  significanti, 
essi  devono  esprimere  1'  intero  Pensiero  al  quale  sono  trasmessi, 
e  quindi  devono  prendere  la  forma  d'  una  frase. 

Non  solo  le  parole  furono  fatte  dall'  intelligenza  umana,  ma 
furono  preparate  per  1'  uso,  dalla  ingenuita  umana,  e  la  struttura 
delle  frasi  divisa  in  classi,  isolate,  agglutinative,  inflessive,  con 
altre  invenzioni,  come  reduplicazioni  di  sillabe,  aggiunte,  prefisse, 
e  servili  lettere.  Nello  stesso  tempo,  una  serie  di  mutilazioni 
dovuta  air  infelice  pronunzia  dei  parlatori  od  alia  fantasia 
arbitraria  dei  copisti  di  ricordi  caducbi,  audava  progressando. 
Quale  fortuna  fu  quella  di  trovare  cbe  lastre  di  metallo,  di  pietra, 
di  mattoni  cotti,  e  papiri,  nascosti  negli  avelli,  abbiano  soprav- 
vissuto  e  siano  giunti  sino  a  noi  coll'  tpsissima  verba  degli  originali 
incisori. 
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II.    SviLUPPO  E  Vita. 

La  possono  essere  addizioni  ad  un  Linguaggio  per  mantenerlo 
air  altezza  delle  richieste  dell'  epoca  ;  progress!  di  espressione 
piu  accurate,  amplificazione  del  ricettucolo  delle  parole ;  e  la  puo 
essere  anche  maniera  od  eccentricita  nello  stile,  come  quello  della 
setta  dei  '  Quakers '  nei  secoli  passati.  La  pub  essere,  e  deve 
essere,  un  costante  rinforzo  di  parole  introdotte  con  precisione 
per  rappresentare  nuovi  Pensieri  0  fatti  nuovi,  0  nuovi  oggetti  ; 
la  possono  essere  progress!  per  piu  accurate  ricapitolazione  della 
conoscenza  delle  passate  generazioni.  Questo  non  implica  un 
cambiamento  nella  struttura  linguistica  o  nel  carattere  del  Lin- 
guaggio ;  il  vecchio  Linguaggio  vive  sempre  ;  come  in  fatto, 
ogni  groppo  di  Linguaggi,  ed  in  una  certa  estensione,  ogni 
Linguaggio,  possiede  la  sua  propria  legge  di  sviluppo,  le  propria 
linguistiche  leggi  che  gli  sono  particolari. 

Ma  mentre  che  gli  anni  seguono  il  loro  corso,  noi  notiamo  segni 
di  cambiamento  ;  sia  dalle  interne,  sia  dalle  cause  esterne.  Alcune 
volte  un  rinforzamento,  alcune  volte  un'  indebolimento  del  vecchio 
linguaggio  ;  alcune  volte  una  manifesta  importazione  di  nuovi 
element!  dagl!  altri  Linguaggi.  II  Linguaggio  Inglese,  ed  il  grande 
vernacolo  dell'  India  del  Norte — Urdu  alias  Hindustani,  coi  quali 
sono  molto  familiare,  collo  scopo  di  leggere,  scrivere,  e  parlare, 
sono  le  prove  di  questo  incessante  cambiamento. 

Si  constata  che  tre  sono  le  cause  di  questo  cambiamento : 
(i)  imitazione,  (2)  enfasi,  (3)  pigrizia.  Le  vecchie  parole 
muoiono  ;  altre  nuove  nascono  ;  il  significato  di  certe  parole, 
coll'  andare  del  tempo,  si  trova  cambiato ;  ogni  libro  religioso, 
o  traduzione  di  Bibbia,  fomisce  le  prove  di  questo.  L'  apparenza 
delle  parole  si  e  mutata ;  nuovi  Pensieri  richiedono  nuove  parole. 
II  raodo  di  compitare  e  alterato.  Libri  Inglesi  pubblicati  negli 
Stati  Uniti  palesano  questo.  Parole  straniere  s'  introducono.  La 
moda  respinge  1'  uso  di  certe  parole.  Una  maniera  di  gergo 
introduce  1'  uso  di  certe  altre.  I  giovani  sono  tentati  di  usare 
nuove  parole  d'  un  genere  stravagante.  La  vita  delle  parole 
dipende  dal  loro  uso  ;  il  disuso  significa  oblio  e  morte.  II  Sovrano 
piu  despotico,  od  il  parlamento  piu  tirannico,  non  ha  un  potere 
efficace  sul  Linguaggio.  In  tali  raaterie,  il  popolo  fa  a  modo 
suo,  senza  dare  ragioni  del  suo  agire.  Come  alcune  volte  le  azioni 
della  razza  umana,  cosi  nel  loro  linguaggio ;  Le  circostanze  1* 
ambiente  e  piu  forte  dell'  eredita,  e  la  vecchia  parola  degli  antenati 
cede  il  posto  ad  altre  nuove  esotiche,  ed  i  parlatori  non  si  accorgono 
del  cambiamento. 

II  cambiamento  .pub  essere  causato  da  eventi  politic!.  Notabil- 
mente  nei  temp!  modern!  h  nella  politica  del  governo  Francese 
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d'  itnporre  1'  uso  del  Linguaggio  Francese  agli  abitanti  nativi  delle 
loro  colonie ;  notoriamente,  1'  uso  degli  altri  liaguaggi  e  escluso, 
e  non  e  permesso  ai  missionari  parlando  Inglese  di  aprire  scuole. 
Nelle  Colonie  Britanniche  la  politica  e  differente.  jJ^essun  Lin- 
guaggio  straniero  h  escluso,  ma  il  Linguaggio  Inglese  ha  la 
tendenza  di  soppiantare  i  Linguaggi  nativi.  Guardando  addietro 
nel  passato,  quando  Giulio  Cesare  sbarco  in  Brettagna,  il  Lin- 
guaggio Inglese  non  esisteva.  Coll'  invasione  dogli  Angli  e  Sassoni 
principio  il  Linguaggio  Anglo  -  Sassone.  Coll'  invasione  dei 
Normanni  parlando  Francese  un'  altro  cambiamento  prese  posto, 
ed  in  questo  modo  nacque  il  Linguaggio  Inglese,  col  cai'atteristico 
singolare  ed  unico  d'  essere  libero  dalla  schiavitu  delle  inflessioni 
grammaticali.  Eccetto  in  particolari  sopravvivenze,  il  parlatore 
del  Linguaggio  Inglese  non  e  disturbato  dalle  superfluita  del 
genere,  numero  o  caso.  Di  tutti  i  Linguaggi  Inde-Europei,  il 
Linguaggio  Persiano  solo  divide  questa  liberta  linguistica  che 
conviene  particolarmente  per  espansione  ad  ambidue.  Alcune 
parole  sembrano  essere  state  importate  dalla  Francia  in  Ingbilterra 
piu  di  una  volta.  Prendete  la  parola  '  fragile '  :  essa  si  cambia  in 
'  frail '  nel  Mezzo  Inglese,  ed  in  '  fragile  '  nell'  Inglese  moderno. 

I  parlatori  credono  di  governare  le  parole,  ma  veramente,  la 
parola  gorerna  sovente  il  parlatore.  Ogni  parola  in  ogni  Lin- 
guaggio ha  la  sua  storia ;  essa  ebbe  uno  o  piu  significati  ;  essa 
duro  per  tale  e  tale  periodo,  ed  allora  spari  e  mori.  Filosoficamente, 
considerato,  nuova  luce  sara  tratta  da  questo  studio  e  gettata  sul 
segreto  lavoro  dell'  umano  intelletto. 

Per  altro,  un  cambiamento  cosi  completo  e  una  forma  necessaria 
della  vita  d'  un  Linguaggio,  e  riconosciuto  che  sia,  che  quando  in 
un  Linguaggio  scritto  v'  e  una  mancanza  di  cambiamento  nei 
documenti  pretendenti  essere  di  date  estese  sopra  eentinaia  di 
anni,  un  dubbio  nasce  in  quanto  all'  esattezza  di  data  assegnata 
ai  documenti  anteriori :  per  esempio,  se  alcuno  volesse  confrontare 
il  Linguaggio  Inglese  come  era  scritto  e  parlato  sotto  il  regno 
del  Re  Alfredo,  e  come  lo  e  sotto  il  regno  della  Regina  Vittoria,  un 
periodo  di  1,200  anni,  sara  evidente,  benche  il  Linguaggio  sia 
identico,  che  il  cambiamento  lo  rese  inintelligibile  senza  uno  studio 
accurate.  Ma  nel  Linguaggio  Ebraico  dalla  data  del  Pentateuco 
a  quella  della  Cattivita,  in  un  periodo  di  1,300  anni,  non  v'  e 
cambiamento.  Ogni  persona  che  puo  leggere  Esechiele,  puo 
leggere  il  Pentateuco.  Questo  alza  la  questione  in  quanto  all' 
accuratezza  delle  date  assegnate  al  Pentateuco,  la  questione  essendo 
inoltre  complicata  dalla  non  esistenza  di  alcuna  forma  di  scrittura 
alfabetica  a  quel  periodo,  almeno  in  quanto  alle  prove  che  ne 
esistono. 

Passiamo  al  soggetto  dei  dialetti,  ed  usiamo  quel  termine,  e  solo 
quel  termine,  per  una  variazione  in  un  Linguaggio  differendo  nella 
pronuncia,  ricettacolo  delle  parole,  e  struttura,  fino  ad  un  certo 
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punto,  ma  sempre  rimanendo  indubitabilmente  una  parte  dello 
stesso  Linguaggio.  Un  dialetto  non  e  necessariamente  la  cor- 
ruzione  d'  un  Linguaggio  ;  i  due  possono  avere  avuto  una 
indipendente  influenza  congenitale,  ed  essi  agiscono  e  reagisoono 
r  uuo  sull'  altro.  In  molti  casi  arabidue,  Linguaggio  e  dialetto, 
hanno  la  loro  propria,  indipendente  scrittura  e  letteratura.  In  Cina 
v'  e  un  uso  sbagliato  del  termine  '  dialetto  '  il  quale  e  applicato 
a  vernacoli  provinciali  che  hanno  tutti  il  dritto  di  essere  considerati 
come  Linguaggi  separati. 

Dialetti  precedono  ed  anche  seguono  1'  esistenza  del  loro  cosi 
cbiamato  Linguaggio  paterno.  Tin  dialetto  potente  pub  svilupparsi 
in  una  piena  vita  come  un  grande  Linguaggio  conquistatore  come 
1'  Inglese,  dialetto  del  Tedesco,  e  1'  Urdu,  dialetto  d'  Hindi,  hanno 
fatto.  Dall'  altro  lato,  i  parlatori  d'  un  grande  Linguaggio,  sia 
pel  risultato  d'  isolamento  0  di  coltura  negletta,  0  di  professionale 
particolarita  sviluppono  inconscientemente  un  nuovo  dialetto  come 
quello  comuno  ai  marinari,  ai  coloni  in  un'  isola  distante,  ai 
minatori  nel  grembo  della  terre,  ai  fabbricatori  in  grandi  afFari 
dove  le  circostanze  sono  del  tutto  particolari.  II  solo  scopo  del 
Linguaggio  e  la  communicazione.  Tutto  quello  che  unisce  certe 
classi  d'  individui  con  certi  corpi,  con.  speciale  necessita,  tende 
a  creare  una  forma  speciale  di  communicazione,  o  un  dialetto  di 
affari.  Tutto  quello  che  diminuisce  le  opportunity  di  communi- 
cazione, la  divisione  d'  una  tribu  in  sezioni  isolate  e  separate, 
o  caste  0  classi,  produce  una  rottura  nel  Linguaggio  comune,  se  ne 
ebbero  mai  uno,  e  genera  una  forma  locale  di  Liuguaggio,  sia  che 
piaccia  0  no  alia  gente.     In  fatto,  sono  ineonscienti  di  cio. 

y  e  poco  da  dubitare  che  se  il  Linguaggio  parlato  da  ognuno 
di  noi  nel  corso  di  un  dato  periodo,  fosse  analizzato,  si  troverebbe 
manifestando  qualche  particolarita  sua  propria,  sia  nel  recettacolo 
delle  parole,  0  nella  pronuncia,  0  nella  struttura  egualmente.  Nelle 
concezioni  dei  Pensieri  d'  ogni  persona,  v'  e  un'  individualita  di 
carrattere  risultante  dalla  scienza,  dall'  educazione,  dal  talento 
naturale,  dai  sentimenti,  dalla  debolezza,  dal  gusto,  dall'  orgoglio. 
Vi  sono  locali,  e  forse  ereditarie,  personal i  particolarita  di  pronuncia, 
uso  di  parole,  e  toni ;  ne  sono  identiche  le  parole  usate  da  due 
persone  in  differenti  circostanze  sociali.  In  fatto,  ogni  persona  ha 
fine  ad  un  certo  punto  il  suo  proprio  dialetto  nel  parlare,  ed  aneora 
piu  nello  scrivere.  Ho  udito  un  native  in  India  dire,  che  ognuno 
aveva  uno  0  due  '  guanciali  di  parole'  {ialnja  Jcalain),  che  iisava 
piu  di  ogni  altre  dall'  abitudine  eel  inconscientemente.  Un  visitatore 
a  Londra  da  una  contea  scozzese  sarebbe  tosto  riconosciuto  dal  suo 
tone  e  dalle  sue  particolari  parole.  E  manifesto  che  in  piccoli 
villaggi  di  campagna  la  provista  di  parole  eccede  di  rado  due  cento ; 
perche  i  Pensieri  di  un'  abitaute  rurale  sono  limitati  alle  loro 
famiglie,  alle  loro  occupazioni,  alia  loro  vicinita ;  i  loro  vocabolari 
sono   sovcntc  locali.      Cib  che  fu    notato   d'   uu   iudividuo,    nella 
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generale  vita  sociale,  o  di  un  villaggio  rurale  e  ancora  piu  marcato 
in  una  comunita  vivendo  molto  isolata.  Vi  deve  esistere  un 
vocabolario  tecnico  per  gli  artisti,  un  vocabolario  scientifico  per 
scienzati,  un  vocabolario  pseudo-religioso,  per  le  persona  fastosa- 
mente  pie.  Quando  si  passa  d'  un  assemblea  in  un  ultra, 
1'  attenzione  dell'  erudito  ammaestrato  e  ad  un  tratto  attratta  al 
cambiamento  del  ricettacolo  delle  parole  ed  al  significato  cambiato 
di  certe  parole.  La  voce  non  e  che  il  condotto  dei  Pensieri  del 
cerebro  ;  la  domanda  lamentevole  dello  pseudo  -  mendicante,  la 
risposta  cauta  del  consigliere  professionale,  le  sante  prediche  del 
prete  contento  di  se,  la  riposta  affettata  della  persona  che  vuole 
sembrare  naigliore  del  resto  del  mondo — tutto  quello  rappresenta 
differenze  dialettiche  del  medesimo  Linguaggio,  ma  il  divino  instru- 
mento  del  Pensiero  e  suonato  da  differenti  esecutori. 

Ogni  dialetto  separate  delle  tribu  ha  in  se  il  potere  di  essere  il 
potente  vernacolo  del  future.  Nolle  congerie  delle  tribu  nemiche 
possono  essere  i  gerraogli  d'  una  grande  nazione  ;  cosi  nella  babele 
di  dialetti  discordanti  o  piuttosto  patois,  o  dialetti  rurali,  puo  essere 
in  preparazione  .di  sviluppo  uno  dei  Linguaggi  conquistatori  del 
ventesimo  secolo.  II  progresso  della  civilizzazione  aiutato  da 
favorevoli  circostanze  e  padre  della  nazione  novella,  e  del  suo 
Linguaggio.  Nell'  epoca  presente,  nazioni  civilizzate  esercitano 
una  crudele  doniinazione  sulle  incivilizzate  razze  colorate  che 
esistono  solo  a  piacere  lor:,  per  essere  schiave,  se  il  lavoro 
e  richiesto,  per  essere  resi  ubbriaconi,  se  il  guadagno  sugli  spirit! 
e  richiesto,  per  essere  uccisi,  se  ardiscono  di  combattere  per  la  loro 
patiia.  Cos!  e  coi  grandi  Linguaggi  conquistatori  del  mondo, 
fra  i  quali  1'  Inglese  occupa  il  primo  range  col  piu  grande  potere 
di  assorzione.  Sono  spinti  ad  estendere  il  lero  dominie,  non  per 
malizia  di  propensiene,  ma  pel  lero  inevitabile  destine,  respingendo 
fuori  di  esistenza  i  Linguaggi  che  sone  deboli,  vecchi  ed  incolti, 
e  parlati  da  tribu  meribonde.  Un  nobile  veicole  quale  il  Zulu,  il 
Swahili,  ed  il  Hausa,  in  Africa,  non  morranne  probabilmente 
giammai,  ma  raggiungeranno  1'  armata  dei  linguaggi  conquistatori, 
quando  saranno  stati  ingentiliti  dalla  coltura  e  da  una  sviluppata 
letteratura  indigena  ;  ed  io  potrei  da  un  personale  cenosciniento 
aggiungere  una  lunga  lista  di  miserabili  Linguaggi  che  sono  presso 
al  loro  ultimo  sospiro.  L'Inglese  assorbisce  quattro  o  cinque  di 
quel  poveri  infelici  ogni  anno,  poiche  la  vita  degli  uomini  come 
quella  dei  Linguaggi  puo  solamente  essere  mantenuta  in  quest' 
epoca  dalle  prove  che  danno  di  essere  degni  dell'  esistenza. 

Passe  adesso  al  soggetto  dei  '  Linguaggi  Creoli.'  Non  mi  place 
il  termine,  ma  fu  accettato  dagli  eruditi  Europei,  e  cambiarlo 
causerebbe  confusione.  Nell'  anno  1882  scrissi  la  seguente  notizia 
in  un  giornale  letterario  : 

"  II  professere  Schuchardt,  dell'  Universita  di  Gratz,  ha  intra- 
"  preso  un'  opera  di  considerabile  interesse  e  lavoro.    E  notorio,  che 
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"  in  ogni  parte  dell'  Asia,  dell'  Africa,  e  dell'  America,  dal  contatto 
"  dei  linguaggi  Europei  coi  lingua ggi  dei  nativi,  nuove  forme  di 
*'  linguaggi  entrano  in  esistenza,  le  quali  a  prima  vista  possono 
*'  essere  chiamate  'gergo,'  ma  che  possono  possibilmente  contenere 
"  i  germogli  di  nuovi  linguaggi.  In  ogni  modo,  1'  Inglese  e  1'  Urdu 
"  devono  essere  gradatamente  giunti  in  esistenza  in  qualche  simile 
•'  modo.  I  tipi  piu  cospicui  nella  classe  del  degradato  linguaggio 
"  e  il  Pidgin-lnglese,  il  quale,  nondimeno,  e  rappresentato  da  una 
*'  letteratura  sua  propria,  e  Creolese,  la  quale  e  rappresentata  da 
"  una  traduzione  d'  una  parte  della  Bibbia.  Ma  lungo  la  costa 
"  occidentale  dell'  Africa  sono  trovati  Linguaggi  composti  d'  Inglese, 
"  di  Francese,  e  di  Portughese,  frammischiati  coi  linguaggi  della 
"  costa ;  e  1'  Olandese  ha  sofferta  una  terribile  degradazione  sulle 
"  labbra  degli  Ottentotti  di  generazioni  mischiate.  II  professors 
*'  Schuchardt  chiede  la  co-operazione  di  tutti  quelli,  che  casualmente 
"  possedono  qualche  speciale  conoscimento  dell'  soggetto,  0  che 
"  possono  indicare  sorgenti  d'  informazione.  Egli  ha  gia  indirizzato 
"  una  moltitudine  di  lettere  ai  residenti  in  diverse  parti  del  mondo, 
*'  ed  e  da  sperare  che  possa  ricevere  alcune  risposte. 

"  Ad  ognuno  che  abbia  letto  la  prefazione  di  Lepsius'  *  Nubische 
"  Grammatik,'  nella  quale  il  grande  erudite  propone  la  magnifica 
"  teoria,  che  tutte  le  variety  infinite  dei  Linguaggi  parlati  dalle 
"  razze  negre  del  norte  dell'  Equatore,  dal  !Nilo  sino  all'  Atlantico, 
"  sono  il  risultato  del  contatto  delle  razze  Hamitic  e  Bantu,  durante 
"  lunghi  periodi  di  anni,  e  una  questions  del  piu  alto  interesse  per 
'*  segnalare  1'  effetto  dei  Linguaggi  Ariani  d'  Europa  sopra  tutti 
*'  gli  elementi  dissimili  di  coi>i  altamente  coltivati  Linguaggi  quali 
*'  il  Cinese  ed  i  fieri  selvaggi  dell'  Africa." 

D'  allora  in  poi  molti  anni  sono  trascorsi,  e,  per  quauto  lungi 
possa  ricercare,  questo  ramo  della  scienza  non  ha  progressato  : 
il  professore  Schuchardt  pubblico  il  sue  "  Creolische  Studien"; 
egli  me  ne  mandb  un'  esemplare,  che  ho  inviato  alia  Biblioteca  del 
Museo  Britannico.  II  mio  libro  sui  Linguaggi  dell'  Africa  era 
allora  alia  stampa,  ed  alle  pagine  48,  49,  iusersi  poche  osservazioui 
in  quanto  a  questo  movimento :  esso  rilferiva  al  Future ;  la  mia 
opera  era  la  cronica  del  Passato.  Da  quell'  epoca  sono  state 
incessantemente  occupato  negli  altri  canipi  del  Linguaggio  e  della 
Peligione,  e  sino  adesso  non  trovai  giammai  tempo  per  ritornare 
a  questa  parte  interessante  del  grande  soggetto.  Lo  raccomaudo 
a  qualche  erudito  piu  giovane.  Sarebbe  interessante  di  avere  una 
lista  de  nuovi  Linguaggi  nascenti  per  ognuna  delle  cinque  parti 
del  globo. 

Tento  di  notare  alcuni  esempii  di  questa  nuova  messe  di 
linguaggi : 

I.  Pidgin-lnglese  di  Cina.  II  defunto  professore  Legge  d'  Oxford 
rimarcb  nel  suo  inaugurale  discorso  nel  1876  :    "  Sino  ad  ora,  il 
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"  traffico  comrncrciale  coi  Cinesi  fu  condotto  principalmente  col 
"  mezzo  dei  compratori  e  dei  linguisti,  die  hanno  raccolto  un 
"  vooabolario  considerabile  di  parole  Inglesi,  le  quali  hauno  masse 
"  insieme,  come  so  fbsscro  Cinesi,  secondo  il  loro  proprio  idioma 
"  Cincse.  Le  capaoitu  di  questo  strano  dialetto  sono  grandi."  Esso 
pub  possibilmente  svilupparsi  in  un  Linguaggio. 

II.  Yiddish,  alias  Judaish.  Vi  sono  due  varieta:  (i)  un  dialetto 
Spagnuolo,  (2)  un  dialetto  Tedesco.  Fu  di  moda  il  chiamare  quest' 
ultimo,  il  vernacolo  degli  Ebrci,  uno  'gergo,'  ma  esso  e  un  dialetto 
eguale  ad  ogni  altri  dialetti  moderni.  Una  storia  accurata  di  esso 
fu  ultimamente  pubblicata ;  ed  esiste  una  considerabile  letteratura, 
Vi  sono  dei  sub-dialetti  di  questo  dialetto  in  Russia,  Polonia, 
e  Gallicia.  Una  truduzione  delle  Scritture  si  prepara  in  qualche 
forma  commune  di  quel  tre  dialetti  da  un  comitate  competente. 

Nei  seguenti  cosi  chiamati  Linguaggi  Creoli  una  traduzione  delle 
Scritture  esiste  : 

III.  Mauritius  Creole,  dialetto  Francese. 

IV.  Negro-lnglese. 

V.  Nella  colonia  del  Capo  v'  e  uno  stabilimento  di  Malays  dall' 
Asia;  fanno  uso  del  dialetto  chiamato  'Olandese  del  Capo,'  il  quale 
ha  soppiantato  il  loro  Linguaggio  ereditario. 

E  chiaro  che  richiediamo  maggiori  informazioni  su  questo  ramo 
dell'  argomento.  Alcuni  anni  or  sono,  era  posato  come  una  im- 
possihilitii  che  un  Linguaggio  mischiato  potesse  esistere.  Un 
ricettacolo  di  parole  mischiate  era  ammesso  come  essendo  universale, 
ma  era  negato  che  nella  grammaticale  struttura  d'  un  Linguaggio, 
potesse  essere  alcuna  mistura.  Adesso  questa  idea  e  abbandonata. 
Nei  due  grandi  vernacoli,  1'  Inglese  e  1'  Urdu  v'  e  una  mistura 
egualmente  del  ricettacolo  delle  parole  e  della  Struttura.  In  Inglese 
la  struttura  originale  Teutonica  e  diventata  irriconoscibile  sotto 
il  grave  peso  dell'  intrusione  Latina.  11  vernacolo  Urdu  e  soffocato 
colle  crescenze  Arabiche  e  Persiane,  e  1'  influenza  di  un  terzo 
Linguaggio,  1'  Inglese,  si  fa  ora  sentire. 


III.  Decadenza  e  Moete. 

La  mia  attcnzione  e  stata  paiticolarmente  chiamata  sulla  decadenza 
e  sulla  morte  dei  Linguaggi  da  uno  studio  dell'  soggetto  delle 
traduzioni  della  Bibbia,  preparate  od  esistenti  attualmente.  Nell' 
appendice  del  mio  libro,  "  Traduzioni  della  Bibbia,"  pubblicato  nel 
1  890,  ebbi  1'  idea  di  dividere  i  Linguaggi  del  mondo  in  sei  classi : 

1 .  Conquistatore.  4.  Euturo  incerto. 

2.  Perraanente.  5.  Moribondo. 

3.  Isolato,  6.  Morto. 
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L'  isolamento  delle  nazioni  e  delle  tribu  e  cessato ;  la  neccssita 
d'  un  medio  di  communicazione  diventa  urgente  ;  1'  educazione  e  la 
cultura  progressiva  sono  dal  lato  dei  Linguaggi  conquistatori,  come 
r  Inglese ;  le  alternative  sono  la  nascita  d'  un  Linguaggio  misto, 
come  Osmanli  Turki,  Persiano,  ed  Urdu,  che  sono  frammischiati 
con  parole  e  frasi  straniere,  0  la  nascita  di  un  Linguaggio  nuovo, 
0  la  quieta  rinunzia  di  vitalita  da  un  Linguaggio  piu  debole, 
e  1'  introduzione  d'  un  Linguaggio  straniero  come  il  vernacolo 
ordinario,  molto  piu  come  1'  Arabico  si  estese  nell'  Egitto,  nella 
Siria,  e  nell'  Africa  del  Norte  all'  estinzione  dei  pre-esisteuti 
vernacoli.  Ed  in  un  modo  minore  abbiamo  nella  Grande  Brettagna 
ed  in  Francia,  un'  esempio  della  morte  assoluta  del  Cornish  nella 
passata  generazione,  del  Manx  nella  presente,  e  della  vicina 
estinzione  dell'  Erse  e  dell'  Gaelic  nella  generazione  ventura, 
mentre  che  il  Gallico  ed  il  Brettone  rappresenteranno  in  ogni 
tempo  la  famiglia  Celtica  dei  Linguaggi  nella  seconda  0  Permanente 
classe. 

E  interessante  di  notare  come  gli  emigranti  in  un  nuovo  paese 
cambiano  il  loro  Linguaggio.  I  negri  che  furono  deportati  col  la 
violenza  in  America  hanno  perduto  interamente  il  loro  Linguaggio 
ereditario,  e  non  sanno  nemmeno  quale  fu  questo  Linguaggio, 
poiche  i  mercanti  di  schiavi  raccoglievano  schiavi  dalle  regioni 
occupate  dai  parlatori  di  una  moltitudine  di  Linguaggi  diversi. 
Era  i  Boeri  del  Transvaal  nell'  Africa  del  Sud  vi  sono  dei  cittadini 
con  nomi  manifestamente  Francesi ;  quelli  sono  discendenti  degli 
Ugonotti  Francesi  che  furono  espulsi  dal  loro  paese  natio,  e  andarono 
alio  stabilimento  Olandese  del  Capo  di  Buona  Speranza.  Era 
i  coloni  Francesi  del  Canada,  v'  e'  una  colonia  di  famiglie  avendo 
nomi  Scozzesi,  discendenti  di  Protestauti  Scozzcsi,  che,  uel  priucipio 
di  questo  secdo  emigrarono  dalla  Scozia,  ed  i  loro  discendenti  si 
sono  sviluppati  in  Cattolici  che  parlano  Francese. 

Ma  in  molti  casi,  un  destino  peggiore  attende  il  Linguaggio ; 
non  solo  parti  della  popolazione  cambiano  il  loro  Linguaggio,  ma  le 
tribu  intere  sotto  1'  influenza  delle  predominanti  circostanze.  Per 
esempio,  gli  Ebrei  ritornarono  da  Babilonia  dopo  settant'  anni  di 
cattivitd,  ma  il  loro  Linguaggio  mori  durante  il  loro  esilio, 
e  ritornarono  parlando  1'  Aramaic,  mentre  che  un'  altra  parte  della 
loro  razza  parlava  Samaritano,  I  loro  libri  sacri  sopravvissero,  ma 
non  furono  intelligibili,  e  dovettero  ricorrere  all'  uso  dei  '  Targum  ' 
o  traduzioni.  E  vi  sara  sempre  una  certa  quantita  di  popolazioni 
che  saranno  bilinguali.  Alcuni  dei  Negri  della  costa  occidentalc 
dell'  Africa  parlano  1'  Liglese  tanto  bene  quanto  un'  Inglese  ;  ma 
alcuni  hanno  egualmente  il  loro  proprio  vigoroso  linguaggio,  Yariba, 
e  probabilmente  non  lo  perderauno.  Alcuni,  che  originalmente 
ebbero  Linguaggi  piu  deboli,  li  perdettero,  e  1'  Inglese  diventa  il 
loro  vernacolo. 
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OSSEEVAZIONI    CONCHIUDENTI. 


Sembra  necessario,  trattandosi  di  linguagglo,  di  non  limitarsi 
alle  osservazioni  dei  suoni  che  giunsero  alle  orecchie  di  estinte 
generazioni  di  uomini,  ma  di  aggiungere  poche  righe  suUa 
macchina  maravigliosa  per  perpetuare  i  suoni,  per  1'  edificazione 
delle  generazioni  future,  che  descriverb  col  termine  generale  di 
*  IScrittura.'     11  progresso  pub  essere  riassunta  come  segue  : 

(i)  II  Pensiero  concepito  nel  cerebro  di  un  indiyiduo,  ma  non 
espresso  vocalmente. 

(2)  II  suono  articolato  rappresentando  quel  Pensiero  e  trasmesso 

momentariamente  alle  orecchie  degli  altri. 

(3)  La  Scrittura  nella  forma  di  idiogrammi  0  simboli  alfabetici, 

rappresentando  quel  suono,  e  trasmesso  agli  occhi  degli 
altri  in  una  forma  permanente. 

La  prima  di  queste  tre  suddivisioni  giace  fuori  di  questo  saggio. 

La  seconda  fa  discussa  coi  termini  di  "  Nascita,  Vita,  e  Morte  del 
Linguaggio." 

La  terza  e  ora  in  considerazione. 

Ammettendo  che  il  potere  del  Pensiero  sia  una  parte  del  divino 
piano  nel  creare  1'  uomo,  pub  essere  concesso,  che  il  potere  di 
trasmettere  quel  Pensiero  coll'  azione  degli  organi  umani  della 
bocca  fuori  dalle  labbra  col  mezzo  del  suono,  sia  egualmente  parte 
del  divino  piano  ;  ma  la  formazione  di  quel  suono  dopo  1'  emissione 
dalle  labbra  nel  linguaggio,  e  essenzialmente  umana. 

Ancora  piu  iuteramente  umano,  ed  il  prodotto  della  cultura 
sempre  piu  sviluppata  della  razza  umana,  e  1'  arte  della  Scrittura. 
Pub  essere  molto  facile  d'  immaginare  che  1'  uomo  primitivo 
potrebbe  trasmettere  il  suo  Pensiero  alia  Scrittura  coUa  medesima 
facilita  che  potrebbe  gettare  una  pietra,  0  cogliere  un  pomo  dall' 
albero ;  ma  possiamo  ragionevolmente  presumere,  secondo  il  risultato 
dell'  accurate  studio  durante  il  decimo  nono  secolo,  che  1'  arte  della 
Scrittura  non  fu  un  dono,  od  una  facolta  spontanea,  ma  il  lento 
risultato  di  lunghi  anni  di  vita  selvaggia.  Essa  si  manifesta  prima 
come  Ideografica,  e  solamente  dopo  una  lunga  serie  di  secoli  come 
Alfabetica.  La  prima  pub  aver  suggerito  oggetti  attuali,  i  quali 
hanno  una  somiglianza  rudimentale.  La  seconda  non  trasmette 
nella  sua  struttura  un  significato  diretto.  Le  lettere  non  sono  che 
i  simboli  di  certi  suoni,  e  se  quel  suoni  suggeriscono  significato, 
e  solamente  perclie  sono  il  veicolo  convenzionale  del  Pensiero 
interamente  independente  della  Scrittura.  I  suoni  sono  un' 
espressione  momentaria ;  la  Scrittura  e  il  veicolo  permanente  di 
quel  Pensiero,  che  ha  condotto  alia  combinazione  dei  suoni. 
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Dobbiamo  essere  sommamente  grati  alle  persone  sconosciute 
che  concepirono  ed  arreglarono  la  prima  forma  di  Scrittura :  che 
potremmo  conoscere  del  passato  se  tali  ricordi  non  foesero  giunti 
sino  a  noi?  11  grembo  della  terra  ci  ha  revelati  i  suoi  tesori 
durante  il  nonesimo  secolo.  Nondimeno,  non  siamo  giunti  alia 
meta,  in  quauto  alia  forma  ricevuta  della  Scrittura,  ed  una  grande 
inconvenienza  e  sperimentata  dalla  divergenza  della  pratica  di 
different!  nazioni  e  scuole  di  traduttori.  Alcuni  dialetti  Africani, 
che  difFeriscono  assai  poco  1'  uno  dall'  altro  nel  ricettacolo  delle 
parole  e  nella  struttura,  sembrano  totalmente  differenti  quando  sono 
trasferiti  nelle  differenti  forme  dell  Alfabeto  Romano. 

Ho  ammesso  in  una  parte  anteriore  di  questo  saggio  che 
i  Linguaggi  possono  morire  e  cadere  fuori  di  uso  sulle  labbra 
e  sotto  le  penne  degli  uomini.  Cosi  gli  uomini  muoiono  anche, 
ma  alcuni  uomini  non  sono  dimenticati ;  ed  alcune  combinazioni  di 
parole  trasmettendo  i  Pensieri,  che  sono  immortali,  diventano  essi 
stessi  immortali.  Le  tre  piu  grandi  individualita  che  giamniai 
nella  forma  dell'  uomo  passarono  sulla  superficie  della  terra, 
Gautama  Buddha,  Socrates,  figlio  di  Sophroniskus,  e  Ges<u  Cristo, 
figlio  di  Maria,  non  hanno  lasciato  una  linea  di  Scrittura  che 
giunga  sino  a  noi.  In  ogni  caso  i  loro  discepoli  ricordarono  le  lore 
espressioni,  ma  non  sempre  le  loro  precise  parole  nel  Linguaggio 
nel  quale  furono  parlate.  Ma  quanto  tempo  sia  che  batteranno 
i  cuori,  e  1'  anima  dell'  uomo  sentira,  che  ci  siano  in  essa  gli 
elementi  della  vita  eterna,  cosi  a  lungo  i  pensieri  che  respirano, 
e  le  parole  che  bruciano,  sopravviveranno  il  Linguaggi  particolare, 
nel  quale  giunsero  prima  alle  orecchie  dei  contemporanei,  vivranno, 
ed  avranno  ancora  il  potere  d'  incantare. 

I  moderni  Linguaggi  sono  ricchi  in  tali  espressioni  di  Pensiero, 
e  vivono  ancora.  Mi  lascino  ritornare  ai  morti  Greci  e  Lati, 
e  citare  il 

"  Et  tu,  Brute  "  di  Giulio  Cesare.     ("  E  tu,  Bruto.") 
"  Diem  perdidi  "  di  Tito.     ("  Perdetti  un  giorno.") 

Le  parole  morenti  di  Socrates  nel  "  Phaedo." 

Le  parole  dei  saggi  Greci : 

Mrj^ev  cl'yav.    ("  Non  troppo  d'  Ogni  cosa.") 
r-fvtbOi  aeavTov.    ("  Conosci  te  stesso.") 

E  nel  Sanskrito  : 

"  Ahinsam  paramam  Dharm."  ("  Non  ingiuriare  alcuno  e  la  piu 
alta  religione.") 

E  nel  Prakit  le  parole  seguenti  dalle  Inscrizioni  della  Rocca  di 
Asoka,  400  anni  primo  dell'  era  Cristiana : 
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"  II  re  desidera  cbe  tutti  gl'  incrcduli  possano  abitare  dovunque 
"  quicti,  come  loro  tutti  desiderano  un  Ireno  morale  ed  una  purezza 
*'  di  disposizione,  perche  gli  uomiui  sono  creati  per  diversi  disegui 
"  e  per  diversi  scopi." 

II  tempo  mancherebbe  per  citare  le  parole  di  Zoroaster  nel 
Liuguaggio  di  Zend,  o  le  parole  di  Buddba  nel  Linguaggio  di  Pali, 
o  le  parole  di  Confucius  nolle  forme  morte  del  Linguaggio  Cinese. 

^iiurt  e   ov  Tts  Tru^iTrav  (nroWvjai,  rjvriva  ttoWoi 
Kao'i  (prjjui^ovffi. — EsiODO. 

Queste  sono  le  osservazioni  d'  un  uomo  attempato  (settant'  otto) 
cbe  ba  studiato  il  soggetto  tanto  praticamente  sui  luogbi  stessi, 
quanto  nelle  bibliotecbe,  per  piu  di  sessant'  anni ;  cbe  ebbe  il 
vantaggio  d'  un  conoscimento  pratico  di  otto  linguaggi  Europei 
(Greco,  Latino,  Inglese,  Tedesco,  Francese,  Italiano,  Spagnuolo, 
e  Portugbese),  e  di  otta  linguaggi  Asiatic!  (Ebraico,  Arabico, 
Persiano,  Sanskrito,  Urdu,  Hindi,  Bengali,  e  Panjabi),  in  diversi 
gradi,  e  collo  scope  di  leggere  in  tutti  i  casi,  di  scrivere  in  alcuni, 
di  parlare  in  altri.  Se  qualcbe  cosa  sembra  ommesso  in  questo 
Baggio,  fu  omesso  intenzionalmente,  come  non  appartenendo  al  piano 
dello  scrittore.  Egli  conosce  tutto  cio  cbe  fu  scritto  da  grandi 
eruditi,  ma  serba  il  suo  proprio  giudizio,  come  quelle  cbe  possiede 
se  non  un  si  profondo  conoscimento,  alineno  una  linea  piu  vasta  di 
visione  di  quella  posseduta  da  molti. 

Egli  ba  pubblicato  dei  volumi  compilati  dalle  sorgenti  originali 
sui  linguaggi  delle  Indie  Orientali,  dell'  Africa,  dell'  Oceania,  delle 
regioni  del  Caucasio,  ed  il  ramo  Turki  della  famiglia  Ural-Altaic. 
Egli  preparava  un  abbozzo  sui  linguaggi  dell'  America,  quando 
fu  costretto  di  porlo  da  un  lato  da  una  necessita  imperiosa,  dovendo 
volgere  la  sua  attenzione  verso  le  Eeligioni  del  mondo. 

Egli  stinia  il  numero  dei  Linguaggi  e  dei  dialetti  mutuamente 
inintelligibili,  ma  attualmcnte  usati  a  quest'  epoca,  poco  meno  di 
due  mila.  E  se  fosse  menzionato  il  nome  di  qualcbe  Linguaggio, 
egli  potrebbe,  con  riflessionc,  o  da  una  breve  ricerca  nel  suo 
laboratorio,  dire  dove  quel  Linguaggio  e  parlato,  ed  a  quale  famiglia 
od  a  quale  groppo  esse  appartiene,  e  dove  quelle  cbe  conosca  piu 
o  meno  questo  Linguaggio  possa  essere  trovato.  II  suo  scopo  fu 
di  aiutare  la  traduzione  e  la  diffusione  delle  Scritture  Ebraicbe 
e  Grecbe  in  ogni  region e  del  mondo.  Quanto  maraviglioso  fu 
il  progresso  in  questo  decimo  nono  secolo,  cosi  sara  piu  grande 
ancora  nel  ventesimo.  Ma  se  v'  e  un  soggetto  cbe  divida  il  suo 
cuore  con  quelle  dei  Linguaggi  del  mondo,  e  quelle  delle  Religioui 
del  mondo,  e  la  sua  communicazione  all'  Internazionale  Congresso 
Orientale  a  Ginevra  fu  sulle,  "  Concezioni  delle  Religioni  anticbe 
del  Mondo,"  ed  all'  Internazionale  Congresso  Orientale  a  Parigi, 
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sulle  "  Conceziotii  delle  Religioni  modcme  del  Mondo."  Impedito 
dalla  sua  eta  avanzata,  egli  non  pote  assistere  a  quel  due  Congressi, 
di  cui  era  membro. 

Queste  linee  non  sono  scritte  con  paura  di,  ma  con  simpatia  con 
quei  terribili  savants  '0  Gelehrte,  che  sono  ora  nelle  loro  culle,  ma 
che  nel  corso  del  ventesimo  secolo  sorrideranno  con  buono  umore 
alle  viste  erronee  dello  scrittore  di  questo  soggetto,  come  egli  fece 
all'  ignoranza  del  decimo  ottavo  secolo.  La  legge  del  progresso 
e  dello  sviluppo  deve  prevalere.  In  ogni  modo,  gli  uomini  del 
ventesimo  secolo  si  raanterranno  sopra  un  muro  solido  edificato 
pietra  a  pietra  dal  precedente  secolo,  mentre  che  gli  uomini  del 
decimo  nono  secolo  non  ebbero  nulla  in  uessun  graclo  di  solidita  in 
cui  sostenersi. 


XXI. 

THE  GREAT  MISSIONARY. 

[  Written  for  the  people  of  India,  and  translated  into  several  of  the 
Vernacular  Languages  of  India.'\ 

It  has  been  granted  to  few  to  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
character,  and  sentiments,  of  hundreds  during  his  lifetime,  and  of 
millions  during  the  eighteen  centuries,  which  have  elapsed  since 
his  death,  as  the  remarkable  Man,  whose  history  I  now  propose  to 
narrate.  Setting  aside  the  events  of  his  life,  which  produced  most 
important  results,  he  has  left  behind  him  writings,  which,  had  they 
perished  with  him,  would  have  caused  a  greater  gap  in  the  sum- 
total  of  human  knowledge,  than  the  loss  of  the  productions  of  any 
other  Writer. 

Paul,  the  Hebrew,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  belonged  to 
that  class  of  philanthropists,  who,  having  become  possessed  of  an 
idea,  or  a  principle,  which  in  his  opinion  would  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures,  thought  it  right  to  abandon  the  advantages  of  his  worldly 
station,  and  in  spite  of  persecution,  poverty,  and  suffering,  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  that  idea,  and  the 
wide-spreading  of  that  principle.  In  fact,  he  was  a  Missionaiy,  and 
his  object  was  to  collect  men  of  all  Nations,  Keligions,  Languages, 
and  stations  in  life,  into  assemblies,  or  associations,  on  terms  of 
equality,  for  the  pui-pose  of  serving  the  great  God  of  all  in  one 
peculiar  way. 

Up  to  the  time,  when  his  labours  commenced,  the  World  was, 
as  now,  divided  into  countries,  and  nations,  but,  having  had  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  the  customs  of  each  People,  their  di-ess, 
and  their  religious  views,  were  distinct,  and,  though  all  the  Western 
World  had  become  subject  to  one  great  Empire,  that  of  the  Romans, 
yet  still  it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  persons  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  their  Eeligion,  with  a  view  of  changing  it,  any  more  than 
of  changing  their  Language,  or  their  ancestors.  The  present  state  of 
the  Hindu  people  is  very  much  as  described  here,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  and  such  once  was  necessarily  the  state  of  the  whole 
world ;  not  only  would  strangers  not  be  sought  for,  but  they  would 
not  be  admitted  to  share  religious  privileges.  Paul  was  anxious  to 
break  down  these  barriers,  and  his  instrument  was  preaching,  and 
explaining  to  the  People  the  new  idea,  and  principle,  of  which 
he  had  obtained  the  knowledge.  And  in  so  doing  he  effected 
another  great  change,  for,  as  up  to  that  time  all  Religions  consisted 
of  ceremonies,  and  were  connected  with  local,  and  therefore  limited, 
associations,  his  was  an  appeal  to  Man's  intellect  and  Conscience, 
and  was  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  World. 
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Six  huncli'ed  years  previously,  a  remarkable  man  of  the  name 
of  Buddha  had  done  a  similar  work  in  India.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
preaching,  he  appealed  to  the  understanding  of  men,  broke  through 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  eventually  established  a  Ileligion, 
which  exists  to  the  present  day,  and  comprises  many  hundred 
millions  of  followers  ;  but  it  is  founded  in  error,  and  has  sunk  into 
depravity.  The  example  of  Paul  was  followed  by  many  in  all  ages, 
and  up  to  the  present  time :  it  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  He  was  by  race  a  Hebrew, 
a  descendant  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham  by  his  son  Isaac,  and 
of  that  particular  family,  which  trace  back  to  Benjamin,  the 
child  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  in  giving  birth  to  whom  his  wife 
Rachel  had  died.  For  some  reason  his  parents  had  settled  at 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  a  very  important  place  on  the  southern  sea- 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Paul  had  been  brought  up  in  the  stiictest 
rules  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  veiy  learned  in  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  ancient  Nation,  and  very  much  devoted  to  that 
portion,  which  places  weight  on  the  outward  observation  of  festivals, 
sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  and  the  maintenance  of  Caste,  and  social 
purity  by  the  washing  of  pots  and  vessels,  and  the  refusing  to  eat 
unclean  things,  or  to  eat  with  anybody,  but  those  of  their  own  race. 
The  Hindus  often  think,  that  they  are  the  only  people,  who  have  the 
institution  of  Caste,  and  are  therefore  specially  blessed  :  the  fact 
is,  that  they  are  the  only  people,  who  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
keep  up  a  practice,  which  was  common  to  the  infancy  of  all  iN^ations, 
and  which  more  enlarged  knowledge  has  caused  to  be  abandoned : 
their  conduct,  therefore,  is  very  much  like  the  conduct  of  a  man, 
who,  though  grown  up,  is  still  frightened,  or  deceived,  by  the  tricks 
used  to  control  a  child. 

Of  the  infancy,  or  3'outh,  or  the  parents,  or  the  relations  of  Paul, 
we  know  nothing :  he  either  never  married,  or  at  least  left  no 
descendants ;  which  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  as  so  foolish 
are  mankind,  that  they  pay  a  servile  and  undeserved  respect  to  the 
descendants,  often  unworthy,  of  good  and  wise  men,  forgetting  that 
children  are  the  issue  of  the  animal,  and  not  the  spiritual,  or 
intellectual,  essence  of  the  Ancestor.  Of  this  debased  character 
is  the  feeling  of  respect  felt  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  descendants  of  their 
great  Nanak,  and  by  the  Mahometans  to  the  supposed  descendants 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Founder  of  their  Faith. 

Paul  was  not  the  founder  of  any  new  way  of  thinking,  nor  had 
he  any  personal  communication  with  the  Foimder  of  that  Faith, 
which  he  devoted  his  life  to  publish.  It  so  happened,  that  about 
the  year  34  of  the  Chi'istian  era,  he  visited  the  great  city  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  King  David  and  King  Solomon  had  ruled.  That 
city  still  exists,  and  is  venerated  by  every  Christian  and  Mahometan, 
and  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sultan  of  Istamboul,  and  called  Beit 
al  Mukaddas,  and  by  Europeans  Jerusalem. 
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The  year  before  his  arrival  in  this  city  had  happened  the  most 
important  event,  which  the  worhl  had  ever  seen,  or  ever  can  see, 
and  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  Hebrew  Priests  and  Chief 
[Men  had,  from  motives  of  envy  and  hatred,  persuaded  the  Roman 
Governor,  who  was  stationed  with  his  troops  in  the  city,  to  kill 
by  a  disgraceful  death,  the  most  innocent,  the  most  virtuous,  and 
the  most  beneficent  of  persons,  who  ever  bore  the  appearance 
of  Man.  His  name  was  that  Blessed  Name,  which  the  greatest, 
the  proudest,  the  most  powerful  of  Nations  and  Kings  now  think 
it  an  honour  and  privilege  to  bear,  and  the  shape  of  the  wooden 
instiTiment,  on  which  that  Holy  One  died,  is  now  the  badge  of  what 
is  more  precious  than  life  to  millions  of  Men.  So  little  did  the 
foolish  Hebrew  Priests  know  what  they  were  doing,  when  they 
crucified  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory,  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

They  thought  by  persecution  to  crush  the  influence,  which  He 
had  gained  over  the  Hebrew  people  by  His  words  and  works. 
They  did  not  care  to,  or  could  not,  argue  against  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  said,  so  they  killed  Him,  and  soon  after  they  stoned  to  death 
in  a  popular  tumult  one  of  His  followers,  who  died  as  a  witness,  or 
martyr,  to  the  truth  of  His  Death  and  Eesurrection.  Nothing 
is  so  wicked,  and  so  foolish,  as  this  kind  of  persecution ;  for  it  is 
wrong  to  take  away  the  life  of  anyone,  only  because  he  cannot 
bring  his  opinions  into  the  same  mould  as  the  majority  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  very  unwise  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
which  such  acts  are  sui'e  to  beget ;  yet  in  all  ages  good  and  wise 
men  have  been  deceived,  and  allowed  themselves  to  err  in  this 
respect,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  murder  the  subject  of 
this  narrative,  Paul,  was  consenting  and  taking  a  prominent  part. 
His  eyes  were  darkened,  and  he  thought,  that  he  was  serving  God. 
Being  of  an  enthusiastic  and  ardent  character,  he  was  deputed  to 
persecute  the  rest  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  started  northward 
towards  Sham,  then,  as  now,  a  great  and  important  city. 

On  his  journey,  which  did  not  occupy  many  days,  a  great  change 
came  over  him;  for  he  appears  to  have  repented  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  determined  to  join  those,  whom  he  meant  to  persecute, 
to  abandon  his  family,  and  position,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  publishing  the  idea,  and  principle,  of  which  he  had  gained 
information,  all  over  the  known  world,  and  bring  all  people  into 
one  brotherhood.  No  act,  however  trifling,  takes  place  without  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  Men,  however  much 
they  may  vaunt  of  their  power,  and  their  might,  are  but  the  blind 
instruments  in  an  unseen  Hand,  which  is  directing  events  to  some 
particular  end.  Yet  on  some  occasions  direct  intervention  is  almost 
manifest,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  A  man  learned,  devoted,  and  fear- 
less, had  been  induced  by  other  than  earthly  motives  and  warnings 
to  join  a  band,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  ignorant  Peasants,  and 
Fishermen. 
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Under  a  just  Government,  such  as  exists  now  in  India,  license 
is  given  to  every  man  to  serve  God  in  the  way,  which  seems  right  to 
him,  and  protection  is  afforded  to  his  person,  and  his  pi'operty, 
although  he  should  change  the  religion  of  his  Fathers ;  at  the  same 
time  every  man  has  license  to  be  the  bearer,  and  spreader,  of  good- 
tidings  to  his  fellow- creatures,  and  to  try  to  con-sdnce  them  by 
argument  and  teaching,  and  eveiy  good  man,  who  possesses  a  price- 
less treasure,  not  of  this  world,  is  anxious  to  share  this  treasure 
with  others.  No  liberty  can  be  truly  so  called,  where  the  liberty 
of  delivering  such  a  message  is  not  allowed,  and  the  countries,  in 
which  this  freedom  is  denied,  are  in  the  worst  of  slaveries.  Such 
was  the  case  at  the  time  that  Paul  declared  his  altered  convictions : 
a  gang  lay  wait  to  murder  him  at  the  city-gate  of  Sham,  but  ho  was 
let  down  the  city-wall  in  a  basket,  and  escaped.  On  his  arrival  at 
Jenisalem  attempts  were  made  by  his  former  friends  to  slay  him, 
and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  conduct  him  to  Cresarea,  the  great 
Roman  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  send  him  bj-  ship  to  his 
native  city  Tarsus,  to  which  he  returned  a  humbled  and  altered 
man.  He  had  left  it  a  few  years  before,  proud  of  his  learning, 
zealous  for  his  Caste,  his  ceremonies,  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  his  family  and  race.  In  his  narrow  pride  he  had  fancied,,  that 
nothing  was  so  good  as  a  Hebrew,  nothing  so  important  as  to  cut 
his  hair  in  a  peculiar  way,  to  wash  his  cups  and  plates  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  and  to  abstain  from  touching,  or  eating  with,  the  rest 
of  mankind,  whom  he  was  good  enough  to  consider  unclean.  He 
was  regular  in  paying  his  tithes  to  the  Priests,  in  observing  Moons, 
and  fast-days,  in  praying  loudly  and  in  public  places :  he  was 
righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  sure  to  be  saved,  come  what  might 
with  the  rest  of  the  world :  he  returned  humbled,  abashed,  but 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  all  in  the  self-imposed  duty,  to  dash  down 
the  wall  of  sepai'ation  of  his  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  Caste,  and  supposed  purity  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  to  inculcate  the  Idea,  which  had  been  imparted 
to  him,  that  Man  could  not  be  saved  by  his  own  works,  and  the 
Principle,  on  which  he  based  his  system,  viz..  Faith  in  One,  who 
could  Save,  Hope  for  Rewards  in  a  World  beyond  the  Grave,  which 
this  world  cannot  give,  and  Charity  to  his  fellow-men.  This 
happened  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  Paul  first  snapped 
the  tyrannical  bonds  of  Custom  in  the  Western  World.  Does  it 
not  occur  to  any  of  my  Indian  readers,  that  in  some  countries  this 
bondage  is  still  in  existence,  such  Hope  beyond  the  Grave  is  wanting, 
and  the  Idea  of  One  Powerful  to  Save  has  not  been  grasped  ? 

Of  what  happened  during  this  his  last  visit  to  his  home  we  know 
nothing.  The  greatest  trial  to  him,  who  dares  to  exert  the  privilege 
of  independent  judgment,  is  to  be  found  within  the  threshold  of  his 
Home.  Every  influence,  in  other  matters  respectable,  was  no  doubt 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  as  it  has  since  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
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case :  no  doubt  his  relations  refused  to  eat  with  him ;  he  had  to 
purchase  for  himself  new  cooking-vessels,  and  had  to  dispense 
Avith  the  services  of  the  family-barher  :  he  may  have  been  wounded 
in  a  tenderer  part,  and  been  debarred  from  the  society  of  his  wife. 
How  he  was  assailed,  can  well  be  imagined  from  contemplation  of 
what  an  Indian  convert  has  to  undergo  even  in  these  days  from  his 
kind  friends,  and  well-wishers  ;  as  a  proof,  that  he  suffered,  we  have 
his  own  admission  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  bore  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  or  some  secret  domestic  sorrow.  A  necessity  was  laid  on  him 
to  preach :  it  was  woe  to  him  to  delay :  and  so  he  departed  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Antioch,  the  greatest  of  the  Province  ;  there  he 
dwelt  a  whole  year,  formed  an  assembly,  taught  many,  and  there 
under  his  teaching  the  great  and  venerable  name  of  Christian,  the 
highest  title  of  honour  in  the  world,  was  first  assumed. 

From  this  city  he  commenced  the  first  of  his  journeys,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  visited  some  of  the  greatest  cities,  Ephesus,  Athens,  and  Rome, 
all  then  flourishing  in  wealth  and  splendour.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  first  journey  by  Barnabas,  a  man  like  himself  devoted  to  the 
newly-discovered  duty  of  evangelizing,  or  carrying  good  news  to,  his 
fellow- creatures.  Many  had  been  induced  by  desire  of  amassing 
wealth,  or  winning  earthly  glory,  to  tempt  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
or  to  undergo  the  dangers,  and  hardships,  of  land- journeys ;  but  who 
had  ever  before  abandoned  their  home,  and  comforts,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  good  to  strangers,  of  whom  they  had  never  heard 
before,  and  by  whom  they  would  probably  be  very  ill  received ! 
We  know  of  none  in  the  page  of  history,  except  Buddha,  and  his 
followers,  who  acted  in  the  same  way  towards  the  countries  in  the 
East  of  Asia,  but  whose  message  was  not  true. 

He  crossed  the  Mediterranean  from  Seleucia,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
a  fertile  island,  famous  for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Aphrodite, 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  those  sensual  passions  of  the  human 
frame,  from  which  the  bulk  of  our  misfortunes  and  crimes  spring. 
Men  used  then  in  their  folly  to  worship  there,  but  her  temples  have 
long  since  fallen  to  ruins,  and  her  worship  is  forgotten.  Here  Paul 
preached  before  the  Roman  Ruler,  and  was  favourably  heard.  He 
then  crossed  the  sea  to  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Asia,  and 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  publishing  his  doctrines,  and  being  most 
favourably  received  by  the  people,  who  had  never  heard  the  like 
before.  But  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  filled  with  jealousy, 
and  envy,  because  he  preached  to  all,  and  not  to  the  Hebrews  only, 
excited  a  tumult,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  town  ;  but  he  submitted 
to  the  indignity,  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  as  a  witness  against 
them,  and  proceeded  on  to  other  towns  and  cities,  and  in  one  of  them 
the  foolish  multitude,  struck  by  his  words  and  deeds,  began  to 
worship  him  as  a  god.  They  called  him  Hermes,  the  god  of  cunning, 
and  his  companion  Zeus,  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  and  they  prepared 
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to  offer  sacrifices  to  Mm  of  oxen  :  this  is  a  subject  for  reflection,  for 
these  people  thought,  that  they  were  doing  a  good  action,  and  one 
likely  to  please  their  god,  in  killing  the  animal,  which  the  Hindus 
consider  it  a  great  crime  to  deprive  of  life  under  any  circumstances. 
Paul,  when  he  saw  these  idolatrous  preparations,  was  sadly  grieved, 
and  called  out  to  them,  that  he  was  a  man  like  unto  them,  and  was 
come  specially  to  exhort  them  to  abandon  these  idle  ceremonies, 
and  turn  to  the  one  living  God,  who  had  in  past  times  allowed  all 
Nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  yet  still  reminded  ungrateful 
Mankind  of  His  existence  by  sending  rain  from  heaven,  and 
granting  fruitful  seasons.  A  few  days  after  this  a  great  crowd 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  as  if  he  were 
dead.  So  fickle,  and  unstable,  are  crowds  of  ignorant  men,  who 
really  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

In  this  way  Paul  visited  many  cities,  and  districts,  and  spent 
two  years,  hazarding  his  life  for  the  truth  of  what  he  stated,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Antioch,  and  thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
to  meet  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause,  tip  to  this  time 
he  had  visited  only  his  own  jN'atiou,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  his  own  home,  people  who  had  the  same  habits  and 
customs  as  himself :  he  now  prepared  to  visit  the  chief  city  of  a  great 
and  mighty  people,  the  most  learned  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
who  were  so  famous  for  their  Schools  of  Philosophy,  that  the  young 
men  of  all  the  great  cities  flocked  there  to  study,  and  who  were 
not  likely  to  receive  instruction  from  a  people  whom  they  despised. 
I  allude  to  the  kingdom  of  Yunan,  or  Greece,  and  the  Yavani,  who 
under  Sikandar,  had  conquered  all  Asia  as  far  as  the  Kiver  Beas 
in  the  Panjab.  Paul  took  with  him  one  companion  only,  and 
traversed  again  the  same  region,  which  he  had  so  lately  visited, 
and  proceeding  Northwards  he  crossed  over  from  Troy  in  Asia  to 
Macedonia  in  Europe,  at  very  nearly  the  same  spot,  where  Sikandar 
three  hundred  years  before  had  crossed  over  from  Europe  to  conquer 
Asia.  How  different  were  the  objects  of  these  two  men !  One 
sought  to  destroy,  the  other  to  save,  his  fellow-creatures.  He  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  being  imprisoned  in  one  city, 
well  treated  in  another,  preaching,  and  founding  assemblies,  and  at 
length  he  came  to  the  great,  and  justly  celebrated  city  of  Athens, 
the  most  important  in  Yunan,  where  the  most  learned,  and  wisest 
of  men  dwelt,  and  taught  their  disciples. 

There  was  a  great,  and  magnificent  Temple  in  this  city,  built 
to  the  honour  of,  and  containing  the  gigantic  statue  of,  the  Deity 
Pallas  Athene,  who  represented  "Wisdom,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
come  forth  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  This  temple  stood  on  a  hill, 
and  opposite  to  it  was  the  hill  of  Ares,  the  God  of  War.  The  city 
was  full  of  temples  and  statues  to  other  Deities,  for  Athens  was 
much  devoted  to  Religion,  and  the  Philosophers,  the  greatest 
of  whom  was  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  iininspired  men,  who  lived 
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there,  were  always  searching  and  feeling  for  some  trace  of  the  real 
God,  if  haply  by  speculation,  and  reason,  they  might  find  that  great 
Truth,  which  had  been  searched  for  ardently  by  all  nations  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Thus  it  followed  that  each  Guru,  or 
Teacher,  tauglit  his  pupils  different  doctrines,  some  denying  the 
existence  of  God  at  all,  and  some  asserting,  that  He  existed  in 
everything ;  the  state  of  things  was  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Hindu  Pandits  at  the  present  moment.  Some  belong  to  the  School 
of  Nyaya ;  some  to  that  of  the  Nastika,  a  third  to  that  of  the 
Mimansa :  so  finely  spun  was  the  web,  that  none  of  the  unlearned 
could  possibly  understand,  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Gurus  understood  it  all  themselves.  So  afraid  were  they  of 
offending  some  god,  of  whom  they  had  not  heard,  that  after  putting 
up  altars  to  every  known  Deity  and  Avatara,  whom  they  could 
think  of,  erected  one  "To  an  IJnkown  god."  When  they  heard 
tiiat  Paul  was  teaching  in  the  Bazaar,  they  were  curious  to  know, 
what  new  doctrines  he  had  brought,  and  imagining  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  they  conducted  him  to  the  hill  of  Ares, 
where  he  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  his  message. 

It  was  too  simple  for  them  to  comprehend :  they  were  too  noble- 
minded,  too  free,  to  persecute,  but  they  ridiculed  him  :  they  mocked, 
and  laughed  at  the  mean-looking,  oddly-dressed  foreigner,  who  in 
uuidiomatic,  and  unlearned,  phrases  dared  to  address  them  in  their 
own  language,  in  the  presence  of  their  own  gods,  and  their  own 
Gurus,  attacking  their  ancient  customs,  and  books,  and  talking  of 
people,  and  of  things,  of  which  they  knew  and  cared  nothing. 
So  have  we  seen  the  Pandits,  and  other  Hindus  at  Banaras,  scoff 
and  jeer  at  the  plainly-dressed  Missionary,  who  is  telling  them  just 
what  Paul  told  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Yavani,  who 
were  a  much  wiser,  and  more  celebrated  people  than  the  Hindu, 
but  of  whose  gods,  goddesses,  and  Religion,  not  one  fragment 
remains,  except  so  far  as  it  is  enshrined  in  their  beautiful  Legends, 
and  wonderful  Poetry. 

Thence  Paul  went  to  the  city  of  Corinth,  famous  for  its  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  he  remained  there  more  than  a  year,  but  he  did  not 
adopt  the  life  of  a  Fakir  or  Baii'agi,  living  disgracefully  at  the  cost 
of  others.  Paul  worked  for  his  own  bread,  and  teaching  others 
without  charge,  he  earned  his  own  livelihood  by  making  tents. 
He  met  with  opposition  there,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  summoned 
to  the  office  of  the  Roman  Ruler,  who,  when  he  found  that  the 
charge  brought  against  the  prisoner  was  only  connected  with  matters 
of  religion,  drove  the  Plaintiffs  away  from  the  Judgment-seat,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  their  quarrels.  This  order  was  a  very 
proper  one,  for  so  long,  as  no  offence  is  committed  against  the  law, 
it  is  not  proper  for  a  Judge  to  interfere :  and  this  is  the  EngKsh 
law  in  India. 

Paul  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but  he   soon  started  on  his  third 
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journey,  and  came  to  Ephesus,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and 
resided  there  some  months,  and  such  effects  did  his  preaching  have, 
that  many  hundreds  believed  in  him,  and  he  came  into  collision 
■svith  a  new  class  of  enemies.  He  had  in  other  cities  been  opposed 
by  his  own  countrymen,  who  were  jealous  of  his  teaching  other 
nations,  he  had  been  laughed  at  by  the  wise,  stoned  by  the  ignorant, 
but  now  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples,  he  offended 
those,  who  made  a  trade  of,  and  derived  a  profit  fi'om,  the  old 
Religion.  Such  is  the  case  in  India.  Look  at  tlie  men  known 
as  Pujari,  Pandit,  Ghatia,  Acharij,  and  Fakir,  who  live  on  the  folly 
and  credulity  of  their  countrymen,  making  them  believe,  that  their 
seiwices  and  prayers  are  necessary.  Now  there  was  at  Ephesus 
a  famous  temple  to  Artemis,  who  represented  the  Moon:  this 
temple  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  night,  on  which  the 
Sikandar  was  born,  by  a  foolish  youth,  who  wished  to  have  his  name 
remembered,  but  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  people,  who  came  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  it,  used  to  purchase  silver  models,  and  of  course 
the  artisans  made  a  gi'eat  profit  thereby.  These  men,  fi-om  fear  of 
losing  their  trade,  excited  the  furious  mob  by  telling  them,  that 
their  Religion  was  in  danger,  and  they  cried  out  all  over  the  city, 
"Great  is  Artemis!"  :  just  such  a  scene  may  happen  any  day  at 
Mathura,  Ayodhya,  or  Banaras.  Many  a  Hindu,  instead  of  listening 
to  reason,  urged  on  by  his  Pujari,  and  the  sellers  of  models,  would 
bawl  out,  "  Great  is  Krishna  of  Mathura,  Great  is  Kama  of  Ayodhya, 
Great  is  Siva  of  Banaras  !  "  When  the  Roman  Hakim  heard  of  this 
disturbance,  he  warned  the  people  of  their  folly,  and  told  those, 
who  had  any  real  grievance,  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Civil  Coiu't ; 
very  sensible  advice  and  exactly  what  is  the  English  law  in  India. 
Paul  visited  Yunan  once  more,  and  passed  along  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
visiting  the  assemblies,  which  he  had  constituted  in  his  previous 
journey  in  each  city.  During  his  absence  from  them,  he  wrote  them 
letters,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  He  did  not  revisit 
Ephesus,  biit  he  sent  for  his  disciples  to  meet  him  at  a  neighbouring 
town,  and  he  then  took  an  affecting  parting  of  them  ;  he  had  reason 
to  know,  that  he  had  roused  numerous  enemies,  and  that  his  life 
was  endangered,  and  that  he  would  never  see  his  friends  again,  but 
he  was  not  afraid  to  stand  fast  in  what  he  knew  to  be  just,  and 
true,  and  his  duty :  he  warned  them  of  the  trials,  which  were 
coming  on  them,  and  urged  them  to  obey  his  precepts,  and  he 
commended  them  to  God.  Thence  he  sailed  on,  touching  at  some 
of  the  islands,  and  journeyed  on  to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  arrival  he  worshipped  in  the  Temple  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  Ancestors,  and  preached  to  all  the  new  doctrines, 
exhorting  them  to  embrace  the  new  Faith.  Unable  to  cope  with  him 
in  argument,  the  Priests,  and  learned  men,  proceeded  to  violence, 
and  tried  to  crush  and  destroy  him  in  a  popular  tumult.  Jn  this 
foolish  way  the  Brahmans,  and  Mulla,  have  tried  to  crush  in  Indiau 
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towns  any  person,  wlio  from  conviction  attempted  to  change  his 
llcligion.  Eut,  as  tlie  British  Officers  now  interfere  in  all  such 
cases,  so  on  the  occasion  of  this  disturbance  the  Koman  Euler 
interfered,  and  descending  from  the  Citadel  with  an  armed  force, 
he  rescued  Paul,  and  allowed  him  to  address  the  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  explain  to  them  what  he  had  to  say.  Common  Justice 
suggests,  that  each  man  should  have  a  fair  healing,  if  he  can  get 
people  to  listen  to  him,  but  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  the  ignorant, 
and  prejudiced,  to  try  and  stop  the  utterance  of  what  they  do  not 
wish  to  hear.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  kill  him  in  a  popular 
tumult,  his  enemies  now  laid  a  plot  to  assassinate  Paul,  and  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  eat  or  drink,  till  they  had  done  so. 
This  came  to  the  Puler's  ears,  and  he  despatched  Paul  at  night 
under  charge  of  a  party  of  horsemen  with  a  letter  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Province,  who  resided  at  Cfesarea.  At  that  place 
Paid  remained  prisoner  for  two  years  in  chains,  although  nothing 
was  proved  against  him.  At  length  he  demanded,  as  a  Eoman 
citizen,  that  his  case  should  be  transferred  to  the  court  of  Csesar, 
the  Emperor  of  Pome,  and  as  this  request  could  not  be  refused,  he 
was  despatched  thither  under  charge  of  a  Company  of  Soldiers. 
We  have  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  long  and  painful  voyage. 
He  passed  by  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  and  was  caught  in 
a  di-eadful  storm  and  shipwrecked,  narrowly  escaping  with  his 
life  to  the  island  of  Malta :  thence  he  embarked  again,  and  sailed  to 
Italy,  landing  near  Naples,  and  proceeding  by  the  usual  marches 
to  Pome. 

What  happened  there,  and  how  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  we  know  not  for  certain:  it  is  said  by  some,  that  he  left  it, 
and  returned  again,  and  on  his  second  visit  was  beheaded  during 
a  perseciition  of  his  religion.  He  wrote  letters  from  that  place, 
some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  from  which  we  gather,  that 
he  had  gone  through  much  affliction,  and  was  prepared  to  lay  down 
his  life,  and  would  do  so  with  joy,  for  he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  had 
finished  his  course,  and  looked  to  his  reward  in  another  world. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  followed  the  steps  of  this,  the  first 
Missionary  of  the  Christians,  fi'om  Jerusalem  to  Sham,  to  Miletus, 
to  Athens,  to  Malta,  and  Pome  :  he  has  stood  in  the  narrow  prison, 
where  the  good  man  was  bound  in  chains,  and  near  which  he  perished 
by  the  sword,  for  no  other  fault,  but  that  he  loved  mankind  too  well, 
that  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  philosopher  and  philanthropist  in 
words  only,  but  must  needs  be  so  in  deeds  also.  But  what  a  change 
has  come  over  Mankind  since  then  !  Kings,  and  their  Armies,  and 
their  Palaces  have  perished:  great  cities  with  their  temples, 
and  their  people,  and  their  gods,  have  passed  away  like  shadows : 
Ephesus,  with  the  great  shrine  of  Artemis,  has  passed  from  the 
annals  of  Man,  like  Hastinapura,  Gaur,  and  Kanoj,  and,  if  its  name 
is  ever  pronounced  now,  it  is  because  Paul  wrote  to  his  disciples  at 
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that  city  a  letter,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  as  a  treasure  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence. 

Let  those,  who  read,  pause  and  reflect :  seed  may  be  sowing 
in  India,  which  will  bi'ing  forth  a  similar  harvest ;  there  may  be 
among  us  those,  whom  the  people  of  India  despise,  and  would,  if 
they  could,  persecute,  who  many  centuries  hence  may  be  revered, 
and  loved,  by  their  descendants.  Paul  was  thus  a  great  conqueror, 
a  greater  conqueror  than  Sikandar ;  his  life  was  as  blameless  as 
the  faultless  Kama,  and  like  him  he  resigned  all,  and  went  forth 
on  a  pilgrimage.  But  how  different  were  the  last  moments  of 
Paul  to  those  of  Sikandar !  He  rejoiced  to  depart,  for  he  felt,  that 
his  Empire  was  for  all  ages,  while  Sikandar  sighed  to  think,  that  he 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  great  schemes,  and  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  Paul  felt,  that  his  task  was  accomplished,  that 
he  had  not  undergone  perils  by  land,  perils  by  water,  persecutions, 
imprisonments,  scourgings,  and  at  length  death,  in  vain.  For  his 
words  still  blow  about  the  world,  are  read  in  hundreds  of  languages, 
are  spoken  by  millions  :  every  ship  laden  with  merchandise,  or  with 
troops,  that  reaches  the  shores  of  India,  has  those  on  board,  to  whom 
his  words  have  been  familiar  from  infancy.  Convincing,  rebuking, 
encoiu'aging,  and  warning,  he  spoke  to  all  ages,  and  for  all  time. 
He  could  change  from  forcible  and  powerful  admonition,  when  he 
denounced  wicked  inhabitants  of  wicked  Cities,  to  humble  and 
earnest  advice,  when  he  tried  to  win  the  hearts  of  friends,  or 
intercede  with  a  Master  for  his  slave.  Of  all  human  writers, 
he  is  the  one,  who  has  made  the  deepest  impression,  and  whose 
works  the  world  would  be  least  willing  to  lose. 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  for  this  series  the  life  of  Paul  has  been 
selected,  it  is  replied,  that  the  life  of  Rama  was  written  to  illustrate 
the  position  of  a  good  Man  and  Sovereign,  in  the  time  of  Hindu 
religious  and  political  quietude  and  isolation  :  no  dread  existed  then 
of  secular,  or  spiritual  propagandism.  The  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great  illustrates  the  first  touch  of  fire,  given  to  the  inanimate 
corpse  by  the  Greek,  who  was  the  Missionaiy  of  Arts,  Arms,  and 
Cosmopolitism.  But  there  were  to  be  greater  conquerors  than  those 
who  enslaved  nations,  and  in  the  person  of  Buddha  (600  B.C.)  the 
period  of  propagandist  Eeligion  was  dawning.  Men  were  being 
born,  whose  lifelong  object  it  was  to  conquer  minds.  Systems  were 
being  elaborated,  capable  of  unlimited  intellectual  expansion,  and 
intended  to  absorb  nations  in  a  spiritual  thraldom.  Of  these  Heroes, 
Paul  is  the  best  known.  Anterior  in  date  to  him  no  doubt  was 
Buddha,  and  centuries  afterwards  came  Mahomet  and  Nanak.  These 
three  have  left  deathless  traces  on  the  histoiy,  and  customs  of  India. 
Their  lives  ought  to  be  known  and  studied. 

Lahor,  1858. 


XXII. 

THE  INDIAN  HERO. 

[  Written  for  the  people  of  India,  and  translated  into  several  of  the 
Vernacular  Languages  of  India.'] 

Who  was  Kama?  There  is  scarcely  a  native  of  India  who  does 
not  know  the  name.  Every  Hindu  connects  it  with  the  religion 
and  history  of  his  country,  and  places  implicit  confidence  in  wild 
legends,  without  accurate  information.  The  Mahometan  scarcely 
believes,  that  such  a  man  existed,  and  treats  the  tales  of  the  Hindu 
as  apocryphal ;  thus,  betwixt  the  undue  exaltation  conferred  by 
one  class,  and  the  unmerited  contempt  of  the  other,  Eama  has  not 
occupied  his  proper  place  in  history. 

To  the  Hindu,  who  wishes  to  exalt  this  hero  to  the  heavens  and 
worship  him  as  a  god,  I  reply,  that  such  matters  rest  so  entirely 
on  individual  opinion,  that  1  cannot  admit  that  view  of  the  subject. 
I  cannot  depart  from  the  broad  road  of  possibility  and  probability, 
and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  though  it  is 
no  object  of  mine  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so.  To  those,  who 
doubt  the  very  existence  of  Eama,  and  consider  him  entirely  a  myth, 
I  reply  by  positive  facts,  universal  tradition  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  the  consistency  and  reasonableness  of  the 
narrative.  That  such  a  person  existed  at  a  remote  period  of  Indian 
history,  there  is  no  doubt. 

My  information  is  drawn  entirely  from  the  great  Epic  Poem,  the 
Eamayana,  the  author  of  which  was  Yalmiki,  a  contemporary  of 
the  hero,  whose  actions  he  describes.  A  great  many  other  works 
exist  in  the  Sanskrit  language  on  this  subject,  but  they  are  all 
posterior  to,  and  derived  from,  the  Eamayana,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  works  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 
There  are  two  great  editions  of  this  poem,  one  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gur  edition,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Bangal ; 
the  other  is  preferred  by  the  Pandits  of  Banaras.  They  differ 
considerably  in  words,  phrases,  and  details,  but  the  story  is  the 
same  in  both.  The  poem  consists  of  twenty-four  thousand  double 
lines,  or  sloka,  which  is  twice  the  size  of  the  gieat  Greek  Epic 
Poem.  The  whole  of  the  Gur  edition  has  been  published  in  the 
original  Sanskrit  in  Europe,  and  a  portion  of  the  other  edition ; 
there  are  translations  of  portions  in  Latin,  English,  and  French, 
and  of  the  whole  in  Italian.     In  the  time  of  Akbar,  king  of  Dehli, 
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Tulsi  Das,  a  Bairagi,  published  a  history  of  Kama  in  Hindi,  which, 
is  very  popular ;  it  is  not  a  translation  of  the  poem  of  Valmiki, 
but  a  separate  composition ;  with  the  common  people  it  is  preferred 
to  the  poem  of  Valmiki,  but  the  language  is  very  obscui'c  and 
difficult.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  well-educated  Hindu  and 
Mahometan  cannot  find  an  intelligible  and  brief  history  of  K-ama 
as  a  historical  character  ;  and  it  is  to  supply  this  want,  that,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  original,  this  book  is  written. 

Many  Pandits  ascribe  to  the  life  of  Eama  a  period  of  antiquity, 
which  we  can  only  pass  by  with  a  smile.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk 
about  lakhs  of  years ;  but,  when  no  details  are  given  of  what 
happened  in  that  time,  and  men  are  said  to  have  lived  several 
thousand  years,  it  is  as  well  to  suppose,  that  there  has  been  some 
mistake  in  the  copying  of  the  book,  from  which  this  information 
is  di'awn :  and  when  in  the  same  book  we  find  India  talked  of  as 
the  whole  world,  and  descriptions  of  oceans  of  milk  and  sugarcane 
juice,  which  we  know  to  be  false,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
writer  was  mistaken ;  at  least,  until  positive  proof  is  given  of  these 
facts,  everybody  of  sense  and  learning  has  a  right  to  suspend  his 
belief.  When  the  usual  tests  are  applied,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
the  age  of  this  book,  which  have  been  successful  in  other  instances, 
we  find  that  the  date  will  be  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  or  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  Poet  tells  us, 
that  Rama  took  Lanka  only  twenty  years  before  the  poem  was 
written.  European  scholars,  who  have  studied  the  subject,  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  the  date,  which  they  assign  is 
probable,  and  therefore  we  place  more  trust  in  it  than  the  stories  of 
the  Pandits.  However,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  believe  or  not  as 
they  like ;  but  if  they  trust  in  the  story  of  the  Pandits,  they  must 
inform  us,  where  are  the  oceans  of  milk  and  sugarcane  juice,  and 
why  every  other  country,  except  India,  has  been  omitted  by  the 
wise  men,  who  wrote  the  Purana. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  family,  kingdom,  and  acts  of 
Rama ;  for  every  word  which  we  write,  we  can  refer  to  a  sloka 
in  the  Eamayana  of  Valmiki.  W^e  have  searched  for,  and  found,  all 
the  places  alluded  to,  and  in  the  two  maps,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, are  traced  the  journeys  of  Kama  in  red  ink.  In  one  map 
the  rivers,  towns,  and  districts  are  shown  in  their  modern  names, 
and  in  the  other,  in  their  ancient  Sanskrit  names,  that  anybody  who 
knows  Sanskrit  may  refer  to  the  passage. 

Rama  was  of  the  Warrior  caste,  generally  called  now  Rajput. 
His  father  was  named  Dasaratha,  and  he  was  king  of  Malia  Kosala, 
a  country  partly  included  now  in  the  province  of  Oudli,  and  partly 
in  the  district  of  Gm-akhpur.  The  boundaries  of  this  kingdom 
were  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  rivers  Gandaki  and  Ganges,  but 
towards  the  east  the  boundary  was  undefined.  The  capital  was 
Ayodhya,  now   called   Oudh,  on  the   southern  bank  of   the  river 
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Sarjvi,  now  called  the  Gojjra.  This  river  rises  in  the  Snowy 
[Mountains  in  the  district  of  Kumaon,  where  it  is  still  called  the 
Sarju,  not  far  from  the  Manasasarovara  lake ;  and  therefore  when 
the  Poet  says,  that  the  river  actually  took  its  source  from  that  lake, 
he  is  not  so  far  wrong.  The  river  flows  south-west,  and  passing 
through  the  district  of  Ghazipiir,  it  falls  into  the  Ganges,  just 
at  the  confines  of  the  Chapra  District,  in  the  province  of  Bangal. 
This  river  is  very  sacred  with  the  Hindu  on  account  of  Rama,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Ramayana, 
Dasaratha  is  constantly  described  as  king  of  the  whole  world,  and 
his  ancestors  are  described  as  having  dug  out  the  sea,  and  brought 
down  the  Ganges  from  Heaven.  These  two  last  facts  are  difficult 
to  believe,  but  the  first  we  find  at  once  to  be  a  mistake,  as  mention 
is  made  of  the  king  of  Mithila  or  Tirhut,  the  king  of  Kasi  or 
Banaras,  the  king  of  Anga  or  Bhagalpur;  in  fact,  of  many  other 
kings,  whose  territories  immediately  adjoined  Maha  Kosala,  "We 
find  also,  that  Prajag,  or  Allahabad,  was  beyond  his  limits,  and 
therefore  the  phrase,  of  ruling  the  world,  was  only  an  expression ; 
just  as  some  little  llaja  in  India,  whom  the  English  have  out  of  pity 
allowed  to  remain,  is  no  doubt  told  every  day  by  his  Pandits,  that 
he  rules  the  world  also. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dasaratha  came  of  a  very  ancient  family : 
we  have  the  name  of  all  his  ancestors  given,  and  a  long  account  of 
them  in  the  Raghuvansi,  a  Sanskrit  Poem  on  the  family  of  Raghu  ; 
and  even  now  a  tribe  of  Rajputs  is  called  the  Raghuvansi.  They 
believe,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Now 
a  little  consideration  will  at  once  show,  that  this  is  merely  an  idle 
tale,  for  the  Sun  and  JNIoon  are  known  to  be  large  round  bodies, 
many  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  earth  ;  and  even  if  they  had 
children,  which  is  not  very  likely,  how  came  they  to  be  of  the  same 
form  and  size  as  other  men  ?  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  fables, 
which  are  invented  to  hide  ignorance,  and  which  is  very  foolish  of 
anyone  to  believe.  Ikshvaku  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kosala,  and 
probably  his  ancestors  ■were  obscure  persons.  Dasaratha  is  the 
thirty-fifth  in  succession  from  him,  and  probably  700  years  inter- 
vened. One  of  Dasaratha' s  ancestors  was  called  Sagara,  and  his 
sons  are  said  to  have  dug  up  the  Ocean,  which  is  thence  called 
Sagara.  A  great-grandson,  Bhagiratha,  is  said  to  have  induced  the 
river  Ganges  to  leave  the  heavens,  and  fall  down  upon  Siva's  head, 
where  she  was  detained  a  long  time  by  his  hair,  and  at  length 
she  got  loose,  and  poured  down  to  the  sea,  whence  she  is  called 
Bhagirathi.  Nobody  but  very  little  chilcken  can  believe  the  story 
now,  as  we  know  that  the  Ganges  springs  from  the  Gungotri 
Mountain,  in  the  Himalaj^a  range,  and  that,  wherever  there 
are  mountains  of  hard  stone,  there  must  be  streams ;  and  that 
a  great  many  streams  meeting  together,  fonn  rivers  to  drain  off 
the  water  to  the  sea,  which  is  again  sucked  up  from  the  sea  to  the 
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clouds,  and  again  falls  back  from  the  clouds  to  the  mountains, 
whence  it  is  again  drained  off  to  the  sea.  By  the  locks  of  Siva  are 
meant  the  ranges  covered  with  woods,  which  obstruct  the  passage 
of  rivers  in  the  hills.  Of  course  anybody  maj-  believe,  that  llama's 
ancestors  were  descended  from  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  that  the 
river  Ganges  fell  on  Siva's  head  from  heaven ;  but  they  should  go 
to  Gungotri,  and  see  the  little  Ganges  springing  out  of  the  snow, 
and  look  at  the  Sun  and  Moon  through  a  telescope,  and  then  give 
their  opinion. 

Dasaratha  had  three  wives  :  Kousalya,  whose  parents  are  not 
known,  but  who  must  have  been  a  native  of  Kosala;  Kaikeyi, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Kekeya  Des,  a  country  in  the  Panjab, 
in  the  hills,  between  the  rivers  Chinab  and  Beas,  perhaps  Nurpiir, 
or  somewhere  in  that  neighboru'hood ;  the  third  wife  was  Sumitra, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Magadha,  now  called  Behar  or  Patna. 
Besides  these  three  wives,  or  queens,  he  had  many  other  women 
in  his  palace ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  all  his  misfortunes 
arose  from  the  fact  of  his  having  more  than  one  wife :  it  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  that  one  man  should  have  more 
than  one  wife,  or  that  one  woman  should  have  more  than  one 
husband.  Whenever  people  are  ignorant,  wicked  and  bad  customs 
become  introduced,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  always  fall  into 
evil  courses,  and  the  poor  forget,  how  wrong  it  is,  because  the 
rich  do  it.  Although  he  had  so  many  wives,  Dasaratha  had  no 
sons,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  one,  to  be  the  heir  to  his 
kingdom,  and  proposed  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  a  horse  to  the 
gods,  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  this  favour.  A  celebrated  hermit 
of  the  name  of  Kisyaringa,  the  son  of  Kapila,  was  sent  for  from  the 
kingdom  of  Anga,  the  present  Bhagalpur,  on  the  Ganges,  and  we 
find  that  he  had  married  Santa,  the  daughter  of  King  Dasaratha, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  marriage  of  a  brahman  with  a 
Kshatriya  in  those  days  was  allowed.  The  sacrifice  was  performed, 
and  soon  afterwards  four  sons  were  bom  to  the  king  from  his  three 
wives  :  Kousalya  was  the  mother  of  Bama,  Kaikeyi  of  Bharata,  and 
Sumitra  of  Lakhsmana  and  Satrugna. 

Eama  was  always  considered  the  eldest,  and  he  was  distinguished 
by  every  virtue.  His  character  should  be  well  considered,  followed^ 
and  admii'ed.  How  many  talk  of  Rama,  and  praise  him,  who  do  not 
act  in  the  way  in  which  he  did !  I  quote  the  second  book  of  the 
Poem,  for  there  are  seven  books,  that  we  may  know  what  was 
considered  '  virtue '  in  those  days.  We  all  know  what  an  idle 
and  useless  life  a  Baja  and  Nawab  live  at  the  present  day,  doing 
good  to  no  one,  and  caring  only  for  the  gratification  of  their  sensual 
passions.  Now  see  what  Bama  was,  and  refer,  if  you  please,  to  the 
passage  in  the  Sanskrit:  "He  was  the  delight  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  friends,  brothers,  and  the  people  at  largo ;  he  was  one 
who  addressed  everybody  softly  and  gently  ;  when  addressed  harshly 
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himself,  lie  made  soft  answers.  He  ever  delighted  in  the  society 
of  those,  who  were  advanced  in  learning,  virtue,  and  age ;  he  was 
wise,  generous,  and  of  sweet  address.  Valorous  was  he,  but  never 
boasting  of  his  own  valour;  open-hearted,  prudent,  a  respecter 
of  the  aged :  one  who  was  beloved  by  all  his  dependants,  respected 
by  the  citizens,  full  of  compassion,  with  his  angry  passions  in  sub- 
jection :  not  in  the  least  covetous  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  knew, 
that  it  was  his  lawful  heritage  ;  for  he  considered  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom  as  more  desirable  than  that  of  earthly  power.  A  keeper 
of  his  promises ;  one  who  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  others ; 
who  had  his  own  passions  in  control ;  who  was  firm  of  his  own 
purpose  ;  who  preferred  truth  to  life  and  happiness." 

Thus  grew  up  this  gracious  and  noble  youth,  and  we  know  no 
further,  until  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  As  the  son  of  a  king, 
he  had  been  taught  the  science  of  arms,  and  was  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  which,  previous  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  was  the 
only  weapon  of  discharge.  About  this  time  a  great  and  wise  sage, 
named  Yisvamitra,  arrived  at  Ayodhya,  and  solicited  the  services 
of  Rama,  to  protect  him  and  other  good  men,  who  had  retired  from 
the  world  to  dwell  in  hermitages,  in  the  performance  of  their 
sacrifices,  for  they  were  much  interrupted  by  savage  attacks  of 
enemies.  These  enemies  are  called  Rakshasa ;  but  it  is  quite  enough 
to  suppose,  that  they  were  wild  people  living  in  the  forest  on 
plunder.  Dasaratha  with  difficulty  consented,  for  he  was  afraid 
that  llama  was  still  too  young  for  battle.  However,  at  length  he 
yielded,  and  Rama  started  with  his  brother  Lakhsmana,  in  the 
company  of  the  sage,  on  his  first  journey.  They  proceeded  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Sarju,  passing  through  the  Azimgarh 
and  Ghazipur  Districts,  until  they  reached  the  point,  where  this 
river  unites  with  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  Chapra.  Here  tbey 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  as  they  crossed  Rama  was  struck  by  the 
great  noise  caused  by  the  concussion  of  the  waters,  and  Yisvamitra 
narrated  to  him  all  he  knew  of  the  sources  of  these  great  rivers, 
and  he  told  him  many  other  legends  connected  with  these  countries 
in  ancient  time.  They  entered  the  district  of  Shahabad,  and 
somewhere  there  was  the  hermitage,  and  Rama  not  only  protected 
the  hermits,  but  he  slew  their  enemies,  and  wounded  their  chief, 
named  Marichi,  severely,  who  fled  away  to  the  southern  countries. 

While  here,  the  news  reached  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  great 
sacrifice  at  Mithila,  and  that  the  daiighter  of  the  king  Janaka  was 
to  be  granted  as  the  prize  in  a  trial  of  strength;  whoever  drew 
a  large  bow,  of  enormous  size,  was  to  be  the  conqueror.  Thither 
Rama  and  his  brother  proceeded.  They  crossed  the  river  Sona,  into 
the  country  of  Magadlia,  or  Eehar,  and  the  Ganges  below  Patna,  and 
entered  the  district  of  Tirhut,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Videha. 
The  name  of  Tirhut  is  derived  from  '  Tirabhakti,'  or  'bounded  by 
rivers,'  as  the  rivers   Gandaki,   Ganges,  and  Kosi  form  its  limits 
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on  three  sides.  The  city  of  Mithila  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
Janakpi'ir,  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Xepal.  There  they  were 
received  by  the  king ;  and  llama  not  only  drew  the  bow,  but  he 
snapped  it  asunder,  so  very  great  was  his  strength.  This  is  not 
an  unusual  mode  of  trying  the  strength  of  men,  and  in  many 
countries  we  read  of  it  as  having  been  the  practice. 

Sita,  the  daughter  of  Jauaka,  called  from  her  father's  name,  and 
that  of  her  country,  Janaki,  Maithili,  and  Vaidehi,  was  of  very 
extraordinary  beauty.  She  was  only  an  adopted  child,  as  the  king 
had  found  her  in  a  ploughed  field,  where  she  had  no  doubt  been 
exposed  by  her  inhuman  parents.  Such  we  know  was  the  case 
with  Nur  Jahan,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Jahangir ;  and  indeed  such 
exposures  are,  and  always  have  been,  very  common.  As  it  would 
have  been  improper  for  Rama  to  marry  without  the  permission  of 
his  father,  messengers  were  despatched  to  King  Dasaratha,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  the  wedding.  The  messengers  are  described  as 
having  gone  in  four  days,  and  the  king  got  over  the  journey  in  the 
same  time  ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  great  distance,  we  think  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  However,  Dasaratha  at  once  started 
to  see  his  friend,  and  took  his  two  younger  sons  with  him,  and  all 
four  brothers  were  mari'ied  the  same  day,  Rama  and  Lakhsmana 
to  two  daughters  of  Janaka,  and  Satrugna  and  Bharata  to  two 
nieces.  This  shows,  that  the  silly  custom  of  marrying  children, 
before  they  are  old  enough,  has  been  invented  since  the  time 
of  Rama. 

The  bridal  party  returned  in  great  state  to  Ayodhya,  by  the 
direct  road  passing  through  Tirhut,  Chapra,  and  Gorakhpur.  But 
on  their  road  they  were  met  by  a  celebrated  Brahman,  of  the  name 
of  Parasu  Rama,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  his  great  strength, 
and  his  hatred  to  the  Kshatriya  race,  a  large  number  of  whom  he 
had  slain  in  battle.  He  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Rama,  and  of  his 
having  snapped  the  famous  bow  at  Mithila,  and  he  now  challenged 
him  to  single  combat,  or  to  di'aw  the  string  of  a  second  famous  bow, 
which  he  held  in  his  hands.  To  Rama  this  was  no  great  effort,  and 
he  directed  an  arrow  against  his  antagonist,  which  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  all  further  contest.  When  they  arrived  at  home, 
they  found  the  streets  all  adorned,  to  welcome  them  on  their  return, 
and  a  few  days  after  Bharata  started  with  his  maternal  uncle, 
Yudhajit,  on  a  visit  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  at  the  city  of 
Girivraja,  in  the  Kekeya  Des,  in  the  Paujab. 

Dasaratha  felt  he  was  growing  old,  and  was  unequal  to  the 
fatiguing  duties  of  his  station  ;  and  as  he  remarked  how  fitted 
Rama  was,  by  his  valour  and  excellence,  to  rule  a  kingdom,  he  was 
anxious  to  anoint  him  as  his  heir  and  colleague  on  the  throne. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  custom,  as  it  prevents  disturbances  and 
troubles  on  the  death  of  the  ruler.  Preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  ceremony,  which  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  all  the, people, 
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when  it  was  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Kaikeyi,  the  mother  of 
Bharata,  who  was  determined,  that  no  one  but  her  son  should  succeed 
to  the  throne.  Her  husband  had  formerly  promised  to  grant  her 
two  favours,  whenever  she  demanded  them,  and  she  now  suddenly 
demanded  the  banishment  of  Rama  for  fourteen  years  to  the  Forest, 
and  the  consecration  of  Bharata  in  his  place ;  and  Dasaratha  was 
compelled  by  the  force  of  his  oath  to  comply.  Here  we  see  the  bad 
effects  of  polygamy,  as  each  mother  struggles  for  the  advancement 
of  her  own  children,  and  from  this  cause  many  of  the  royal  houses  of 
India  have  fallen. 

Very  few  men  would  have  submitted  quietly  to  so  great  an  act 
of  oppression,  and,  had  Rama  chosen,  h'e  might  have  at  once  seized 
the  kingdom,  and  all  would  have  supported  him,  and  even  his  father 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  him  do  so.  But  Rama  was  entirely  free 
from  ambition,  anger,  or  revenge ;  he  felt,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
see,  that  his  father's  promise  was  kept,  and  he  at  once  resigned 
the  kingdom,  and  prepared  to  go.  The  only  favour,  which  he 
asked  of  his  father,  was  to  take  care  of  his  poor  mother.  When  the 
news  of  his  departure  became  known,  his  brother  Lakhsmana  and 
his  wife  Sita  cletermined  both  to  go  with  him.  They  gave  away 
all  their  rich  clothing  and  jewels,  and,  dressed  like  fakirs,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  amidst  the  grief  of  the  people  and  the  despair 
of  the  old  king,  they  all  left  Ayodhya.  No  history  furnishes  a  more 
noble  instance  of  devotion  than  that  shown  by  Rama,  his  wife,  and 
his  brother,  and  those,  who  so  often  pronounce  their  names,  would 
do  well  to  follow  their  example. 

They  journeyed  to  the  south,  and  passed  one  night  on  the  river 
Tamasa.  or  Tonse,  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  Azimgarh  stands ; 
thence  they  crossed  the  river  Gumti,  on  which  Lakhnau  stands,  and 
arrived  at  Sringavera,  now  called  Sangr\ir,  in  the  Allahabad  District, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Here  Guha,  the  chief  of  the 
Nishadi,  a  tribe  of  fishermen,  lived.  He  was  very  kind  to  them, 
and  on  the  next  day  ferried  them  across  the  Ganges  into  the 
Doab,  and  they  journeyed  on  to  the  point,  where  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Jamna  and  Ganges  meet  at  Prajag,  or  Allahabad.  All 
this  country,  which  is  now  so  rich  and  fertile,  was  in  those  remote 
days  a  dense  forest,  and  uninhabited.  This  shows  how  small  was 
the  kingdom  of  Dasaratha,  that  in  two  days  they  had  passed  the 
limits.  At  Prajag,  which  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  Hindu,  Bharadwaja,  lived,  who  was  a  hermit  of  great 
reputation.  He  received  Rama  very  kindly,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  live  with  him ;  but  this  was  declined,  as  it  was  too  near  to 
Ayodhya,  and  probably  people  would  come  over  from  that  place 
and  disturb  them.  The  famous  city  and  fortress  of  Allahabad  are 
now  well  known,  but  in  those  days  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja 
was  the  only  house,  and  it  is  still  shown  and  known  by  that  name. 
Many  persons  imagine,  that  there  is  a  third  river,  the  Saraswati, 
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■which  also  joins  the  Ganges  at  this  point;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  as 
anybody  can  see,  who  visits  the  spot. 

Bharadwaja  recommended  Rama  to  fix  his  residence  at  Chitrakot, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Jamna,  but  not  far  from  Prajag ;  so 
the  next  day  Rama,  with  his  brother  and  wife,  crossed  the  Jamna 
at  the  Burwar  Feriy  in  a  raft,  because  there  were  no  boats  then. 
They  had  now  entered  the  district  of  Banda,  in  Bandelkhand, 
and  they  lodged  one  night  at  a  place  now  called  Ramnagar,  where 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  temple.  The  following  day  they 
crossed  the  river  Ohun,  under  the  hill  of  Valmfki,  near  the  village 
of  Bagrehi,  and  paid  their  respects  to  the  hermit,  who  was  the  same 
person  that  some  years  afterwards  wi'ote  their  history  in  the  Rama- 
yana ;  they  then  crossed  the  little  river  Paisuni,  which  joins  with 
the  river  Mandrakini,  just  under  Chitrakot,  a  large  town  adjoining 
Tirohan,  in  the  Banda  District.  They  took  up  their  residence 
close  by,  on  the  solitaiy  hill  of  Kampta,  which  is  in  Independent 
Bandelkhand.  There  are  now  a  great  many  temples,  and  a  paved 
road,  round  the  hill,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  who  come  here 
in  great  numbers,  especially  at  the  great  annual  festivals.  Here 
Rama,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  lived  happily  in  a  hut  made  of 
branches  of  trees,  and  their  bows  supplied  them  with  food,  which 
is  a  proof  that,  in  those  days  at  least,  animal  food  was  not  forbidden. 
Happy  were  they  in  poverty,  because  they  had  committed  no  crime, 
and  were  attached  to  each  other. 

In  the  meantime  Dasaratha  had  died  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
dearly  beloved  son,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom  did  not  know 
how  to  act,  as  two  of  the  princes  had  gone  into  banishment,  and 
two  were  absent;  for  Bharata,  when  he  went  to  his  grandfather's, 
took  his  brother  Satrugna  with  him.  They  could  not  perform  the 
funeral  rites,  so  they  placed  the  dead  body  in  a  cask  of  oil,  and  sent 
messengers  for  Bharata.  These  men  made  all  haste  :  they  proceeded 
west,  through  the  province  of  Oudh,  the  districts  of  Shahjahanpur, 
Budaon,  and  Moradabad  in  Rohilkhand,  into  the  district  of  Mi'rat, 
for  they  crossed  the  Ganges  near  Hastinapur ;  thence  they  hurried 
north-west,  crossing  the  river  Jamna  at  the  Kurukshetra,  which 
is  near  Thanesar,  and  the  river  Satlaj,  or  Satiidra  at  Ludiana. 
This  brought  them  into  the  Jalandhar  Doab  in  the  Panjab.  They 
crossed  the  river  Beas,  or  Vipasa,  into  the  Bari  Doab,  and  thence 
we  cannot  trace  them,  for  immediately  afterwards  they  anived  at 
Girivraja,  the  capital  of  the  countiy  of  Kekeya,  and,  as  the  name 
implies  a  hill,  we  think  this  city  must  have  been  somewhere  near 
Nui-pur,  in  the  district  of  Kan2;ra,  in  the  lower  Himalaya,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  certainty,  and  though  we  have  consulted  many 
Pandits,  we  have  never  obtained  a  satisfactory  answer.  Had  the 
messengers  gone  any  farther,  they  must  have  crossed  the  Airavati,  or 
nver  Ravi,  and  the  Chandrabhaga,  or  river  Chinab,  and  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  those  rivers,  we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not  crossed. 
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Bharata  returned  immediately  by  nearly  the  same  route,  and, 
when  he  arrived,  he  first  heard  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  liis 
father,  for  the  messengers  had  been  directed  not  to  tell  him.  He 
was  overpowered  with  grief ;  but,  when  his  mother  told  him  of  the 
banishment  of  Rama,  and  his  having  become  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
his  grief  was  turned  to  anger.  He  bitterly  reproached  his  mother 
for  such  wickedness  ;  he  refused  to  accept  the  kingdom,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  at  once  going  to  his  elder  brother,  and  begging  him 
to  return  and  receive  his  heritage.  This  was  a  noble  act  of  Bharata; 
how  few  would  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  seizing  so  rich  an 
inheritance !  As  soon  as  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  old  king  had 
been  performed,  Bharata,  with  the  three  widows  of  his  father,  and 
all  his  army  and  courtiers,  started  towards  Chitrakot,  to  restore 
the  throne  to  Rama. 

They  crossed  the  Tonse  and  Gumti  rivers ;  and  Guha,  when  he 
heard  of  their  intention,  ferried  them  over  the  Ganges  at  Sungrur. 
They  visited  the  hermit  Bharadwaja,  who  praised  Bharata,  and  bade 
him  forgive  his  mother,  as  the  banishment  of  Rama  would  end  in 
his  gloiy.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  Jamna  from  the  Allahabad 
into  the  Banda  District,  and  advancing  to  Chitrakot,  Bharata  and 
Satrugna  sought  out  the  hut  of  their  brother,  and  earnestly  begged 
him  to  come  back  and  rule  over  them.  The  brothers  embraced; 
all  doubt  was  banished  from  their  minds,  and  true  it  is  that  brotherly 
affection  is  better  than  the  possession  of  great  riches  ;  and  let  those, 
who  take  the  name  of  Rama,  follow  his  example  in  this  matter  also. 
The  three  widows  of  King  Dasaratha  also  visited  their  son,  and 
added  their  entreaties  to  him  to  return ;  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Rama's  mind  was  made  up  to  continue  the  full  term  of  his  exile, 
and  entirely  fi'ee  his  father  from  the  engagement,  into  which  he  had 
entered.  Perhaps  this  was  a  little  unnecessary,  as  Kaikeyi  herself, 
who  had  made  the  request,  in  shame  and  tears  now  begged  him  to 
forego  it,  releasing  him  and  his  father  from  the  promise ;  but 
it  shows,  how  truly  honourable  was  Rama,  and  how  worthy  an 
example  his  is  to  be  followed.  Finding  that  all  their  prayers  were 
in  vain,  Bharata  returned  homewards,  assuring  his  brother,  that  he 
should  hold  the  kingdom  in  deposit  until  his  return,  and  as  a  token 
of  his  submission,  he  carried  with  him  on  his  head,  a  pair  of  kusa- 
grass  shoes  belonging  to  Rama,  and  declining  to  enter  the  city,  he 
settled  down  at  Nandigrama,  now  called  Nandgaon,  close  by. 

Feeling  that  his  residence  was  now  known,  and  that  he  would 
be  interrupted  by  visitors,  Rama,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  deter- 
mined to  pierce  farther  into  the  great  forest,  on  the  edge  of  which 
they  lived.  It  was  known,  then,  as  the  Dandaka  Aranya,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Central  India ;  but  it  has  long  since 
vanished,  and  the  country  is  now  covered  with  towns  and  villages. 
Leaving  Chitrakot,  he  proceeded  southward,  crossing  the  river 
Paisuni,  and  ascending  the  lower  range  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 
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Two  spots  where  he  rested,  are  still  shown,  the  hermitage  of 
Ansuya  and  of  Surbhang.  Many  hermits  lived  in  these  wild 
regions,  occupying  their  time  in  prayer  and  meditation,  though 
they  had  mnch  better  have  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  life,  and 
in  doing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
many  persons  outlawed  for  their  crimes  had  taken  refuge  here,  and 
lived  a  wild  life  by  plunder.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case 
in  every  country,  which  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  owing  to  the 
ferocious  character  and  wild  appearance  of  the  people,  they  soon  got 
the  credit  of  being  ogres,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  India,  Rakshasa. 
Now  we  know  pretty  well,  that  no  such  people  as  the  Kakshasa 
ever  did  exist,  and  it  is  only  the  ignorant  in  any  country  who  would 
place  credit  in  such  stories. 

Proceeding  southward,  Rama  amved  at  a  place  called  Ramagiri, 
or  Ramtek,  close  to  Nagpur.  To  get  there  he  had  crossed  the  river 
Narbada.  At  or  near  Ramagiri,  wandering  from  one  spot  to  another, 
Rama  spent  ten  years  of  his  exile  in  great  happiness,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  defended  the  poor  hermits  from  the  attacks  of  these 
robbers,  who  lived  in  the  woods,  and  once  or  twice  he  killed  some 
of  them  with  his  ari'ows.  At  length  he  moved  to  the  west,  and 
passing  through  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  of 
the  Dakhan,  he  entered  the  province  of  Bombay,  and  settled  down 
at  a  spot  called  Panchavati,  on  the  river  Godavari.  This  place 
is  now  called  Nasik,  or  the  Place  of  the  Nose,  and  the  reason  of  this 
name  anses  from  the  events,  which  happened  there.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  great  Dandaka  forest. 
Rama  had  thus  entii'ely  left  the  north  of  India,  and  crossed  the 
Vindhya  into  the  Peninsula.  His  route  lay  onward  through  the 
province  of  Madras,  and  thus  the  story  of  Rama  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  India. 

In  the  neighbouring  forests  lived  large  numbers  of  the  wild 
people,  to  whom  we  have  above  alluded,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
had  recognized  chiefs  and  sirdars,  and  to  have  been  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula,  for  their  chief  dwelt  at  Lanka,  or  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  His  name  was  Ravana,  and  his  brothers  acted  as  his 
lieutenants  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  tracts  overrun  by  him. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this ;  we  have  exact  counterparts  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  way,  in  which  tribes  spread  over  countries, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  subordinate  to  one  chief ;  and  the 
state  of  India  must  have  been  something  of  this  kind  in  tliose  days. 
Ravana  had  a  sister  called  Suparnakha,  who  dwelt  with  her  brothers 
on  the  Godavari.  She  was  inflamed  with  love  at  sight  of  the  beauty 
of  Rama,  whom  she  chanced  to  meet  in  her  wanderings,  and,  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  return  her  passion,  her  love  was  turned  to 
rage,  and  the  two  brothers  were  obliged  to  protect  themselves  from 
her  attack  ;  in  the  struggle  she  was  much  injured,  and  suffered  the 
loss  of  her  nose,  of  which  fact  mention  is  only  made,  because  it  is  the 
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reason,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  place  is  derived.  Covered 
with  hlood,  Suparnakha  fled  to  her  brothers,  Khara  and  Dushana, 
and  urged  them  to  revenge  her  upon  the  two  strangers.  To  please 
her,  a  small  party  was  despatched,  but  they  were  routed  and  slain 
by  the  superior  strength  of  Rama,  and  the  same  fate  awaited  the 
two  chiefs  also,  and  the  remainder  of  their  wild  attendants.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  in  this ;  Rama  and  his  brother  were  skilled  as 
warriors,  and  especially  in  the  science  of  archery,  and  they  easily 
put  to  flight  a  number  much  larger,  but  less  efficient.  As  to  the 
numbers  quoted  in  the  Ramayana,  it  is  notorious,  that  in  every 
battle  that  has  ever  taken  place,  the  number  of  the  combatants  is 
multiplied  beyond  belief.  Khara  and  Dushana  were  both  killed,  and 
Suparnakha  fled  away  to  announce  the  news  to  Ravana  in  Lanka. 

To  effect  her  purpose,  and  ui'ged  by  jealousy,  she  praised  the 
beauty  of  Si'ta,  and  incited  her  brother  to  carry  her  off,  and  make 
her  his  own  wife.  Partly  from  rage  at  the  death  of  his  brothers, 
and  partly  from  lust  for  the  beautiful  Sita,  Ravana  lent  himself 
to  his  sister's  proposition ;  but  previous  to  starting,  he  consulted 
one  of  his  friends,  Marichi,  who  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  the 
attempt,  for  he  himself  knew  the  strength  of  Rama,  having  been 
wounded  by  him  on  a  former  occasion.  Nothing,  however,  could 
deter  Ravana,  and  he  persuaded  Marichi  to  accompany  him.  The 
story  goes,  that  Marichi  transformed  himself  into  a  beautiful  deer, 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  that  Sita,  feeling  desirous  of  possessing  it, 
persuaded  Rama  to  go  in  quest  of  it.  The  deer  wandered  a  long 
way  from  the  hut,  and  Sita  feeling  anxious,  sent  Lakhsmana  to  look 
after  Rama,  and  was  left  herself  alone.  Profiting  by  this  oppor- 
tunity, Ravana  came  suddenly  upon  her,  and  carried  her  off,  in  spite 
of  her  cries.  All  this  is  simple  enough.  Many  women  have  been 
can-ied  off  this  way,  in  the  absence  of  their  friends,  and  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  suppose,  that  the  deer  was  anything  but  a  common 
deer ;  but  of  course  those  who  think,  that  a  man  can  change  himself 
into  the  shape  of  a  deer,  may  do  so,  if  they  like ;  people  of  sense 
reject  all  such  improbabilities.  Ravana  succeeded  in  carrying  away 
Sita  to  Ceylon. 

Rama  was  ui  despair,  when  he  returned,  and  he  long  searched 
in  vain.  At  length  he  found  traces  of  Sita,  as  some  of  her  ornaments 
had  been  dropped  by  her  on  the  road.  He  and  his  brother  made 
friends  with  a  wild  race  of  people  living  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
India.  From  Nasik  they  went  southwards  through  the  province  of 
Bombay,  the  kingdom  of  Satara,  and  a  portion  of  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam  of  the  Dakhan.  Crossing  the  river  Krishna,  they  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  river  Tongabudra,  close  to  the  modem  town 
of  Anagundi.  Here  they  found  the  Pampa  lake,  which  is  close 
by  the  Kiskindya  Mountains.  The  people,  who  lived  there,  were 
a  wild  and  savage  race,  but  very  active  of  body,  and  differing  very 
much  in  appearance  and  colour  from  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  India, 
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much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kol,  Gond,  Bhill,  and  other  mountain 
races,  still  differ  very  much  from  the  civilized  Hindu.  These 
people  had  great  strife  and  contention  among  themselves,  headed 
by  two  brothers,  Bali  and  Sugn'va.  Rama  lent  his  assistance  to 
the  latter,  and  enabled  him  to  kill  his  brother,  and  gain  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  in  return  for  which  Sugriva  promised  to  search  for 
Sita,  and  assist  Rama  in  recovering  her. 

People  in  India  still  believe,  that  these  wild  tribes,  who  thus 
assisted  Rama,  were  apes,  and  some  go  further,  and  on  this  account 
worship  apes.  It  is  no  part  of  this  book  to  try  and  convince  of  their 
folly  people,  who  can  beKeve  such  absurd  stories,  as  it  is  manifest, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  so.  The  mistake  has  arisen  in  a  very 
natural  manner,  owing  to  the  darker  colour,  smaller  stature,  and 
wilder  habits,  of  these  mountain  tribes ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  present 
day  the  Gond  and  Kol  in  some  respects  resemble  apes.  However, 
Rama  collected  a  large  army,  and,  after  sending  out  spies,  he 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  his  enemy,  Havana,  lived  at 
Lanka.  One  of  his  messengers,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  penetrated 
to  Lanka,  and  ascertained,  that  Sita  was  actually  in  prison  at  that 
place.  Rama's  forces  advanced  through  Bellary,  through  the  king- 
dom of  Mysor,  the  district  of  Salem,  below  which  they  crossed  the 
river  Kavari,  and  passing  through  the  districts  of  Trichinopoly  and 
Madura,  found  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  at  Ramnath, 
which  is  nearly  the  most  southern  point.  Ramnath  is  still  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  of  great  reputation,  as  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  India  resort  thither. 

Not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  off  is  Lanka,  separated  fi'om 
India  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the  Gulf  of  ]\Ianar.  It  appears  that 
there  were  no  boats  in  those  days,  and  the  army  would  have  found 
difficulty  after  all  in  passing,  but  that  there  is  a  long  reef  of  rocks 
running  right  across  the  ann  of  the  sea,  connecting  two  small  islands 
with  the  mainland  on  both  sides ;  and  so  complete  is  the  reef,  that  no 
vessels  could  pass  through  this  strait,  until  the  EngKsh  Government 
opened  a  passage  for  ships  betwixt  the  island  of  Ramisseram  and 
Ramnath ;  but  even  now  all  large  ships  are  obliged  to  sail  round 
Ceylon,  losing  many  days.  On  the  island  of  Ramisseram  is  a 
celebrated  temple  to  Rama,  and  this  is  the  extreme  limit,  to  which 
the  pilgrims  of  India  wander.  The  reef  is  called  by  European 
geographers  Adam's  Bridge,  and  by  Hindu  the  Bridge  of  Rama ; 
and  an  idea  is  entertained,  that  it  was  constructed  by  Rama,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  invading  Lanka.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
stories  of  this  kind  prevail  in  all  countries,  and  any  rock  or  cave, 
or  natural  feature  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  has  some  name  assigned 
to  it;  for  instance,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  called  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  who  occupied  in  Greek  mythology  much  the  same  position, 
that  Rama  does  in  the  Hindu  Legend.  In  Ireland  we  have  the 
Giants'  Causeway.     But  nobody  now  supposes  that  either  Hercules 
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or  tlie  giants  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter ;  in  fact,  as  regards 
this  very  reef,  all  the  world,  except  the  Hindu,  call  it  Adam's 
Bridge,  hut  merely  as  a  name ;  nohody  believes,  that  Adam  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  In  the  same  way  in  Europe  it  used  to  he 
believed,  that  giants  were  buried  under  volcanoes,  and  that  they 
breathed  out  fire ;  indeed,  the  names  of  the  giants  were  given,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  being  there  :  but  further  inquiry  showed,  that 
all  these  were  foolish  stories,  invented  by  ignorant  people  to  explain 
what  they  could  not  understand.  In  every  part  of  the  world  we 
have  the  same  kind  of  tales  connected  with  giants,  but  nobody 
believes  them  now,  because  they  are  contrary  to  probability.  These 
remarks  apjjly  especially  to  the  Ram  Setu  ;  it  has  no  doubt  existed 
as  long  as  the  continent  of  India,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
rocks  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, 
which  is  below  the  sea,  and  any  convulsion  of  nature,  which  would 
elevate  the  continent,  or  island,  would  afi'ect  them  also.  No  doubt 
it  was  there,  when  Rama  arrived  at  Ramnath  with  his  army,  and 
they  made  use  of  it  to  cross  into  Ceylon ;  and  as  it  had  never  been 
heard  of  before,  strange  tales  were  told  about  it,  till  at  last  the 
person,  who  first  saw  it,  was  said  to  have  made  it. 

In  some  way  or  other  the  army  crossed  over  to  Lanka;  they 
attacked  the  city,  and,  after  a  di-eadful  fight,  which  lasted  eighteen 
days,  they  slew  Ravana,  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants,  and  recovered 
Sita,  who  had  received  no  injury,  but  had  remained  faithful  to  her 
husband.  Ceylon  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  (iovernment;  it  is  goveiTied  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  India.  The  colour,  dress,  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  differ 
considerably  from  the  people  of  India,  and  their  religion  is  that  of 
Buddha,-  the  ninth  Avatara  of  Vishnu.  All  the  stories  about  the 
country  being  inhabited  by  Rakshasa,  and  the  streets  being  paved 
with  gold,  ixre  fahulous,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  giving  credit  to 
them,  as  a  few  days  will  convey  anyone  from  Calcutta  to  Ceylon. 

Rama,  having  recovered  his  wife,  and  the  time  of  his  exile  being 
completed,  returned  to  his  kingdom.  We  may  suppose,  that  he  went 
back  by  the  same  route,  that  he  came,  as  it  would  be  the  shoi-test, 
and  the  only  one  known  to  him.  If  a  person  wished  to  go  m  the 
present  day,  he  might  accomplish  his  journey  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  with  no  difficulty,  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  and  taking  the 
steamer.  The  post  conveys  letters  with  regularity  from  Lanka 
to  any  part  of  India,  and  anybody,  \a  ho  spoke  the  English  language, 
and  who  had  served  the  English  Government,  would  find  very  little 
difference  to  remark.  Both  the  kingdom  of  Rama,  and  his  enemy 
Ravana,  are  now  under  the  rule  of  the  same  nation. 

Rama  lived  many  years  after  his  return  to  his  home.  His  brother 
Bharata  received  liim  kindly,  and  they  all  dwelt  together  very 
happily.  Bharata  is  said  to  have  founded  a  city  on  the  river  Indus, 
and  though  this  may  seem  improbable,  still  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Eaghuvansa ;  and  in  the  district  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  in  the  Panjab, 
we  find  the  tradition,  and  the  names  of  Kukki  and  Bharatpi'ir. 
Lakhsmana  had  also  children,  who  are  said  to  hare  founded  Mathura 
on  the  Jamna.  Rama  had  two  sons,  Kiisa  and  Lava,  and  from  them 
are  descended  many  families  of  Eajpiits,  now  in  existence,  though 
they  have  long  ago  lost  the  kingdom  of  Ayodhya,  and  the  name  of 
Kosala  has  also  been  forgotten ;  hut  the  actions  of  llama  are  well 
remembered,  owing  to  the  great  poem  of  Yalmiki,  and  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Dasahra,  which  is  kept  up  in  his  honour.  Ko  one 
would  wish  a  people  to  forget  the  great  actions  of  their  former 
heroes  and  rulers ;  they  ought  to  remember,  and  treasure  them 
with  pride ;  but  no  persons,  that  are  enlightened,  and  capal)le  of 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  will  give  credence  to  idle  and 
improbable  tales.  We  know  pretty  well,  that  very  little  change 
in  the  strength,  or  size  of  mankind,  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
four  thousand  years,  and  no  doubt  the  people  of  India,  in  the  time 
of  Eama,  were  veiy  much  the  same  as  they  are  now ;  whatever  is 
probable  or  possible  now,  was  probable  or  possible  then,  and  no  wise 
man  will  believe  more.  And  it  does  injury  to  the  great  name  of 
Eama,  to  mix  up  his  good  character  and  great  deeds  with  such 
stories,  as  no  people  of  another  reKgion  can  credit :  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  up  to  this  time  Rama  has  never  been  considered 
a  real  or  an  admirable  character,  and  his  virtues  have  never  been 
appreciated.  But  those  who  judge  riglitly  say,  "  that  it  is  better 
to  restrain  the  passions,  than  to  conquer  a  kingdom  "  ;  and  therefore 
Eama's  dutiful  conduct  to  his  fatlier  is  more  deserving  of  praise 
than  the  conquest  of  Lanka. 

The  maps  show  the  state  of  India  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Kamayana.  It  is  a  pity,  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  Geography,  and  that  respectable  pet)ple 
in  India  are  not  ashamed  of  being  grossly  ill-informed  on  this 
subject.  Every  part  of  the  country  is  now  well  known,  and  the 
most  distant  places  brought  into  regular  communication,  the  facilities 
of  Avhich,  by  Railroads  and  Electric  Telegraph,  are  increasing 
daily.  When  we  look  at  the  ancient  map,  we  can  only  recognize 
the  mountains  and  rivers :  they  at  least  have  not  changed,  and 
fortunately,  by  their  assistance,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  many  things, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten.  In  all  the  Piinina, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  Geography  of  India  and 
the  World,  but  the  writers  have  shown  so  little  knowledge,  that 
it  is  as  well  to  reflect,  that,  if  so  little  truth  is  found  in  matters 
which  are  capable  of  proof,  such  as  History  and  Geography,  how 
shall  we  trust  them  in  things,  which  cannot  be  proved?  The  great 
country,  through  which  the  Ganges  and  Jamna  flow,  along  which 
the  Rajput  and  Brahman  races  spread,  was  known  as  the  Madya 
Des,  to  the  north  of  which  was  the  Ilimavan,  and  to  the  south  the 
Yindhya  Parbat :  they  knew  the  names  of  all  the  great  rivers,  which 
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are  still  preserved.  Some  few  of  the  great  cities  can  still  be  traced, 
but  tbey  are  fallen  into  decay,  with  the  exception  of  Kasi,  or 
Banaras.  Kanya-Kubja,  or  Kanouj,  Hastinapv'ira,  Indraprastha, 
Ujayini,  Mithila,  Sthaneswara,  Mathura,  have  all  lost  theii*  glory. 
The  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  of  Magadha,  Vidarbha,  Videha, 
Kalinga,  Maha  Kosala,  Anga,  Eanga,  Panchala,  Kurukshetra,  and 
Kekeya,  can  with  difficulty  be  traced  out,  and  are  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  very  country ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Dakshina  Patha,  and  Dandaka  Aranya,  now  teem  with  people  and 
cities.  So  fleeting  and  fragile  are  the  works  of  man,  notwithstanding 
his  pride  and  boasting.  Eut  the  works  of  God,  the  mountains  and 
rivers,  continue  unchanged  for  ever.  And  to  Virtue  the  same 
privilege  is  conceded.  Thus  the  character  of  Kama  still  challenges 
our  admiration,  though  the  rust  of  centuries  has  consumed  his  spear, 
and  his  mighty  bow  has  long  since  been  snapped  asunder. 
Banda,  1854. 


XXIII. 

SPEECH  AT  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS  HELD  AT  MILDMAY  PARK, 
LONDON,  OCTOBER  23,  1878. 

I  BEING  a  message  from  a  Protestant  Society  in  a  friendly  country, 
the  Netherlands.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Netherlands  Mission  at  Rotterdam,  expressing  his  regret, 
that  neither  he  himself,  nor  his  colleagues,  were  able  to  attend  this 
Conference,  and  conveying  his  good  wishes  and  sympathy  in  the 
object  of  this  gathering  of  representatives  of  all  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  the  woild. 

The  Dutch,  like  the  English,  are  a  free  people,  Protestant  to  the 
backbone  :  like  ourselves  at  the  present  day,  they  once  had  vast 
Oriental  possessions,  and,  like  some  of  ourselves,  some  of  the  Dutch 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  conquer 
a  country,  because  we  happen  to  be  stronger,  and  to  rule  it  well, 
because  we  happen  to  be  wiser,  but  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  bounden 
duty,  our  privilege,  our  highest  privilege,  to  convey  to  the  conquered 
races  the  greatest  treasure  which  we  possess,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  hj  giving  fair-play  and  protection  to  the  Missionary. 

The  Dutch  and  English  are  the  only  Protestant  Nations  which 
have  had  large  Oriental  possessions,  and  the  truth  has  gradually 
dawned  on  both  people,  that  this  power  was  not  given  by  Providence 
to  us  only  to  make  us  richer,  but  to  give  the  opportunity  of  Gospel- 
preaching,  not  by  the  agency  of  the  State,  but  by  the  unlettered 
action  of  Missionary  bodies  within  their  proper  sphere. 
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The  Dutch  and  English,  in  sending  out  Missionaries  to  their 
conquered  possessions,  have  simply  discharged  their  duty,  but  a 
higher  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Denmaik, 
•who  from  simple  love  of  the  Gospel  have  been  moved  to  come 
forward  and  take  a  large  share  in  the  Evangelization  of  Nearer 
and  Further  India. 

Report  of  Confere7ice  at  Mildmay,  1878,^3.  154. 
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LETTER  TO  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 
CONCERNING  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  THE 
BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  suggest  to  you  the  expediency  of 
preparing  and  publishing  in  the  year  1900  Maps  and  Lists, 
exhibiting  the  number  of  Languages  spoken  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  that  a  copy  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen-Empress.  Such  a  list  of  names,  and  the  wide  distribution 
of  those  names,  present  Phenomena,  which  have  never  been 
equalled  in  the  History  of  the  World,  as  every  variety  and  Family 
of  Languages  are  exhibited. 

At  some  subsequent  period,  but  unconnected  with,  this  proposal, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  publish  a  specimen  of  each  of  these 
Languages  representing  the  words  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

As  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  for  a  very  long  period,  I  beg  to 
tender  my  gratuitous  services  in  the  preparation  of  these  lists,  and 
shall  be  proud  to  be  permitted  to  be  so  employed. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yoiir  obedient  Servant, 

Robert  Needham  Gust, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

SUGGESTIONS    OF    DETAIL. 

I .  That  the  last  year  of  the  Century  be  assumed  as  the  date,  and 
the  five  portions  of  the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Oceania,  as  the  Geographical  Divisions. 
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2.  That  each  Division  be   represented   by  a   small   Map,  and   a 

separate  numerical  List  of  Languages  be  prepared  for  each 
Division  :  the  number  of  the  Language  only  to  be  exhibited 
on  the  Map. 

3.  That  these  Maps  be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Royal  Geo- 

graphical Society.  They  will  not  all  be  of  the  same  size : 
that  of  Europe  will  be  very  small,  as  there  are  only  eleven 
Languages  spoken  in  British  possessions  in  that  Continent : 
English,  "Welsh,  Gaelic,  Erse,  Manx,  French  (in  the  British 
Islands),  Spanish  (at  Gibraltar),  Italian  and  Arabic  (at 
Malta),  Yeddish,  and  Romani,  In  Asia  and  Africa  the 
number  will  be  very  large. 

4.  The  undersigned,  having  compiled  several  volumes  and  treatises 

on  the  Languages  of  different  parts  of  the  World,  is  able  to 
supply  a  correct  list  of  names,  properly  expressed  and  spelt, 
and  to  enter  their  numbers  in  the  proper  place,  and  draw  up 
a  list  as  nearly  as  possible  correct  and  up  to  date.  He  has 
the  advantage  of  many  vahiable  referees,  such  as  Mr.  Bay 
for  Oceania,  and  the  lists  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chi'istian  Knowledge, 
etc.,  etc. 

5.  The  words  "British  Dominions"  shall  for  this  purpose  be  held 

to  include  "  Semi-independent  States,"  "  Protectorates," 
"  Spheres  of  Influence,"  and  "  Hinterlands,"  in  fact,  every 
part  of  the  World  in  which  England  is  the  Paramount 
Power  to  the  exclusion  of  any  interference  by  another  State. 

October  23,  1899, 


XXY. 

NECESSITY   FOR   SPECIAL    TRAINING    OF 
SELECTED   MISSIONARY   STUDENTS. 

My  remarks  apply  solely  to  India,  Further  and  Nearer,  China,  and 
the  Extreme  Orient.  The  simj)le,  Godfearin^:;,  earnest,  Missionary 
will  for  another  Century  be  sufficient  to  preach  the  Gospel  amonjij 
the  nncnltured  Races  of  Africa,  Oceania,  and  North  and  Soutli 
America,  and  in  the  wilder  parts  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  ; 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  will  be  sufficient 
to  tliose  Missionaries,  who  labour  in  the  rural  Districts. 

We  must  remember  in  starting,  that  the  great  Races  of  Eastern 
Asia  are  of  no  mean  capacity  :  although  the  English  found  them 
to  a  certain  extent  fallen  intellectuallj-  some  eighty  years  ago, 
they  are  the  heirs  of  a  much  older  Civilization  than  any  Nation  in 
Europe  or  North  America,  and  their  ancestors  have  left  a  Literature 
in  many  Languages  ecjual  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
My  primary  interest  in,  and  acquaintance  with,  India  induces  me 
to  place  these  remarks  on  paper.  The  Secular  Schoolmaster  has 
been  abroad  with  the  usual  result,  that  in  the  Cities  and  Places 
of  Education,  among  the  Cultured  Classes,  analogous  to  those 
trained  in  European  Universities,  the  younger  generation  has 
awakened  as  from  a  dream.  There  is  unrest:  "there  is  a  sound 
of  a  going  in  the  forest":  the  various  Sabha,  and  Soma],  whicli 
are  forming,  indicate  this.  The  Hindu  knows,  that  he  has  a  grand 
Past  of  many  hundred  Centuries,  upon  which  to  look  back.  How 
will  this  movement  end '?  With  the  men  of  this  generation  from 
the  West  the  issue  will  rest. 

I  have  more  than  half  a  Century  studied  the  Religions,  and 
Languages,  of  India,  living  among  the  people,  speaking  several  of 
their  Languages  as  my  own,  and  frequenting  their  places  of 
worship.  I  have  also  studied  their  Religious  Books,  and  secular 
Literature.  F'or  moi'e  than  twenty  Centuries  they  have  inhabited 
the  same  Regions,  have  erected  gigantic  Monuments,  founded 
mightj"  Kingdoms,  wxitten  Avondrous  volumes  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
and  are  still  in  the  same  countrj',  while  the  dwellers  in  the  Nile- 
Valley  and  Mesopotamia  have  long  fallen  from  their  greatness  and 
been  forgotten,  and  the  little  tribe  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  in  Mediaeval  Europe,  never  had  any 
greatness  to  fall  from.  The  new  Missionary  must  lay  aside  insular 
and  egotistic  ideas  of  the  great  Races  of  the  Orient  being  savages 
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or  even  barbarians  ;  they  may  indeed  wonder,  how  it  has  happened, 
that  under  the  Divine  Dispensation  no  Apostle  or  Prophet  ever 
visited  them,  thoui^h  so  long  as  we  believe,  that  God  loved  the 
whole  world,  hated  nothing  that  He  had  made,  and  would  not  that 
any  one  should  perish,  we  can  only  be  silent  and  wonder,  why  these 
great  and  noble  Kaces  had  never  until  this  Century  the  chance  of 
being  converted.  The  instructed  Missionary  should  banish  from 
his  mind  all  feeling  of  contempt  and  hatred,  and  consider  the 
problem,  how  after  so  many  years  of  torpor,  the  cultured  Members 
of  these  Races  are  asking,  What  is  the  Truth  ?  and  How  is  a  man 
to  be  saved  after  Death  ? 

The  Missionary  is  supposed  to  have  acquired,  or  to  be  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  the  Vernacular  of  the  people  :  he  must  now 
study  their  Ileligious  and  Social  Customs,  not  from  the  prejudiced 
books  of  narrow-minded  writers  of  the  last  generation,  but  from 
the  full  accounts  now  available,  and  the  Books  themselves.  If 
he  knew  Latin  and  Greek  at  School,  he  will  find  no  diificulty 
in  ac(^uiring  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  at  College,  and  will  be  thankful 
in  after  life  to  have  done  so  :  but  Translations  of  the  Sacred  Books 
siipply  to  the  younger  generation  that  knowledge,  which  their 
predecessors  had  to  work  out  in  the  original,  or  to  live  on  in 
ignorance. 

The  object,  to  which  the  Missionary  has  devoted  his  life,  is  to 
convert  Souls  to  a  Belief  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  obedience  to  His 
Precepts.  Let  him  satisfy  himself  by  reading  these  excellent  Books 
written  on  the  subject,  that  that  form  of  Religion,  known  as 
Christian,  is  not  only  the  best,  very  best,  because  it  happens  to  be 
the  Religion  of  his  oicn  particular  country  and  people,  for  this  is 
merely  prejudice,  and  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  think  the  same 
with  regard  to  their  own  form  of  belief,  but  it  is  the  best,  the  very 
best,  because,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Religious  Tenets 
of  all  the  Book-Religions  of  the  World,  the  calm  and  unprejudiced 
judgment  comes  to  the  conviction,  that  it  is  the  only  one,  that 
meets  the  wants  of  the  tvhole  Human  Race.  Christ  Jesus  came  in 
the  fulness  of  time  at  a  pei'iod  in  Human  History,  when  the  portion 
of  mankind,  whom  He  addressed,  were  no  longer  Barbarians  or, 
lower  still,  Savages.  He  came  to  a  world,  which  had  past 
experience  of  many  forms  of  Religious  Belief.  There  were  the 
Nature- Worships,  or,  as  they  are  called  scientifically,  '  Animistic 
Conceptions '  ;  the  great  Book- Religions  with  hereditary  Priest- 
hoods ;  and  in  some  cases  the  curse  of  extreme  Intolerance,  lending 
itself  to  the  bitter  Persecution  of  those  who  could  not  agree. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  story  well  known  in  my 
youth.  A  Scotch  Missionary  of  great  power  and  faith  allowed 
himself  to  utter  words  to  this  effect  to  an  assembly  of  Indian 
people:  "You  are  an  ignorant  degraded  people,  and  you  do  not 
"know  what  you  worship:    the  form  of  Religion,  which  I  bring 
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"to  you,  is  that,  which  is  accepted  bj-  all  the  learned  and  wise 
"  people  of  Europe,  and,  if  you  are  well  advised,  you  will  accept 
"it."  I  myself  heard  a  Missionary  of  a  few  years'  experience 
tell  a  crowd  in  the  streets,  that  "their  gods  were  only  dung, 
the  dung  of  the  streets."  How  different  was  the  mode  adopted 
by  Paul  the  Apostle  in  addressing  the  people  of  Athens  !  What 
an  ignorance  did  these  English  Missionaries  show  of  the  secret 
fibres,  which  wind  round  the  Human  heart,  and  bind  it  to  the 
Religion  of  former  generations  !  A  humble-minded  Hindu  would 
admit,  "it  is  possible,  that  my  form  of  lleligion  is  not  the  best, 
but  I  learned  it  at  the  feet  of  my  parents  and  grandparents."  Let 
no  words  of  abuse  of  the  form  of  Religion  of  Ancient  Races  pass 
the  lips  of  the  true  Servant  of  God  :  reserve  abuse  for  moral 
lapses,  and  heinous  sins,  and  when  such  lapses  and  sins  are 
intertwined  with  an  ancient  Religion,  be  pitiful  and  merciful, 
l^othing  but  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  work  a  conversion 
of  the  Soul. 

I  pass  under  review  the  subject,  on  which  the  selected 
]\[issionary  should  be  instructed  by  courses  of  Lectures,  or  private 
Reading. 

Ancient    Religions    of    the    Woblb    still    Living, 

EEPRESENTED     BY     SaCRED     BouKS. 

I.  Erahmanism. 
IL  Zoroastrianism. 
III.  Judaism. 
IV.  Buddhism. 

V.  Jainism. 
VI.  Confucianism. 
VII.  Taouism. 
VIII.  Shintoism. 

On  all  these  forms  of  "Worship  or  Dogma  there  are  available 
excellent  Manuals.  Of  course  a  Missionary's  particular  Region 
for  his  Life-labour  is  selected  for  him  by  the  Parent  Committee, 
and  this  will  include  only  a  certain  number  of  those  Religious 
Conceptions  entered  in  this  List.  Of  these.  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism  are  practically  Atheistical,  and  to  Buddhism  must 
be  conceded  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Universal  Religion  of 
the  Human  Race.  All  others  were  restricted  to  a  particular  Race 
or  Country.  It  is  strange,  that  Judaism  should  not  have  expanded, 
but  the  Jews  never  in  past,  or  present,  times  sent  out  Missionaries 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  knowledge  on  Spiritual  things  to  theii' 
neighbours  :   they  only  cared  for  themselves. 

The  doom  is  written  on  every  one  of  these  Ancient  Religious 
Conceptions :  they  belonged  to  another  Epoch  of  the  Human  Kace  ; 
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they  have  lost  whatever  spiritual  vitality  they  may  have  had 
Centuries  ago,  and  are  mere  empty  forms.  But  in  their  place 
all  over  Asia  are  springing  up  new  forms  of  Religious  Conceptions, 
with  which  the  jMissionary  Student  must  make  himself  acquainted. 
There  are  two  Categories  : 

The  old  lleligious  Conceptions  purified,  refined,  and  adapted  to 
the  environment  of  a  Civilized  Society, 

I.  Tslam,  with  its  latest  Evolution,  Babiism. 
II.  Neo- Judaism. 

III.  Neo-Hinduism. 

IV.  Neo-Zoroastrianism. 
V.  Neo-Buddhisra. 

YI.  Neo-Confucianism. 

Kone  of  these  are  precisely  in  the  same  state,  in  which  they 
were  before  they  came  into  contact  with  European  Culture,  but 
they  are  essentially  Conceptions,  built  on  old  Conceptions  belonging 
to  an  earlier  period  of  the  Human  Race.  The  contact  with 
Europe  has  saved  them  from  the  fate  of  the  older  Religions  of 
the  world,  which  I  now  enumerate  : 

I.  Egyptian. 
II.  Babylonian. 
III.  Assyrian. 
IV.  Greco-Roman. 
V.  Teiitonic,  Keltic,  Slavonic. 
VI.  Etruscan. 
VII.  Old  Semitic. 

The  thoughtful  ^Missionary,  who  recognizes  the  solemn  importance, 
and  overwhelming  difficulty,  of  the  Conversion  of  Souls,  which  is 
his  Life's  object,  may  find  serious  room  for  reflection,  when  he 
examines  the  lists  supplied  of  Extinct  Religious  Conceptions,  and 
Reformed  Religious  Conceptions,  showing  unmistakably,  that  there 
is  Evolution  of  the  Human  Intellect,  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
but  what  will  he  think  when  he  examines  the  list  of  Modern 
Religious  Conceptions,  the  creatures  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
I  give  them  below  : 

I.  Mormonism. 
II.  Theosophy. 
III.  Hau  Hau,  Te  Kooti,  Tu  Whiti,  of  New  Zealand. 
IV.  Brahmoism. 

V.  Positi\'ism,  or  Comteism,  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
VI.  Agnosticism. 
VII.  Unitarianism. 
VIII.  Theism. 
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The  Eolation  of  the  Soul  of  Man  to  God  is  one  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  ever  must  be,  and  a  vast  series  of  phenomena  have 
developed  themselves  since  History  began.  The  enliglitened 
j\lissionary  has  to  consider  this,  and  despise  no  fellow  -  creature 
for  feeling  after  Glod,  if  haply  he  can  find  Him,  for  unless  the 
Gospel-Message,  as  delivered  bj'  Christ  in  His  short  sojourn  of  three 
years,  is  accepted  ex  animo,  the  poor  foolish  Human  llacc  must 
grope  on  in  darkness,  or  go  after  some  shadow,  or  fall  into  some 
such  delusion,  as  is  represented  in  the  last  list  of  Modern  Religious 
Conceptions.  It  will  not  escape  notice,  that  these  are  accompanied 
by  the  highest  Moi'alitj",  and  as  a  rule  the  fact  of  the  "Silence  of 
God"  since  His  Son  appeared  in  the  World  in  the  form  of  Man 
has  never  received  attention.  jS"o  pretences  are  held  out  now  of 
Miracles,  Prophecy,  Augury,  Theophanies,  Divine  Voices,  Visions, 
Dreams,  Angels,  or  Messages  from  the  Dead,  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
and  Comets.  This  change  indicates  a  prodigious  advance  in  the 
Keligious  Idea  ;  and  betwixt  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  preceding  ages  there  is  a  vast  gulf,  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Human  llace. 

We  must  recollect,  that  the  Godl(>ss  State-Colleges  of  British 
India,  which  are  a  necessity  of  our  political  position  in  that  coxmtry, 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Religious  Idea  in  any  form,  though  not 
in  any  de<;ree  of  the  Morality,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  more 
elevated  forms  of  Religion.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
once  remarked  in  my  hearing  at  a  great  Religious  gathenng,  that 
we  should  take  heed  not  to  drive  the  Conception  of  the  Sui:)ernatural 
out  of  the  young  of  any  non-Christian  people  before  we  were  ready 
to  plant  a  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  old  and  worn-out  and 
imperfect  Conceptions.  Hundreds  of  young  men  annually  leave 
the  State-College  with  their  intellect  as  entirely  swept  clean  of  the 
Supernatural  as  cold  History,  stern  Logic,  and  Physical  Science,  can 
make  it. 

Clever  young  men,  pious  middle-aged  men,  holy  and  reverend  old 
men,  stand  up  and  make  the  most  astounding  statements  in  favour 
of  some  of  the  new  Religious  Conceptions,  sometimes  in  the 
English,  sometimes  in  the  iS^ative  Languages,  neither  ^-iol(■nt,  nor 
abusive,  nor  immoral,  and  there  are  not  wanting  Englisli  women, 
who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  do  the  same.  They  use  no  hard 
words,  nor  make  use  of  the  familiar  expressions  of  "teaching  of 
Satan,"  etc.,  etc. ;  for  the  age  of  miracles  being  past,  it  is  a  matter 
of  pure  reason,  and  we  require  Christian  champions  trained  for 
such  contests,  full  of  Faith,  uttering  words  of  Wisdom,  of  Reason, 
of  Love,  and  Pit}-. 

The  English  may  lose  India,  but  that  docs  not  follow,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  political  change,  the  people  of  India  shoidd  lose 
Christ,  if  only  we  give  timely  freedom  and  independence  to  the 
Native  Churches,   and  set  the  old  Xative   Pastors  free  from  the 
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(.'outrul  of  the  youug  Wliite  Missionary  fresh  from  Europe.  It 
may  be  a  dream,  but  lookiiijj,'  forward  into  the  Twentieth  Century, 
I  seem  with  the  eye  of  Faith  to  see,  studying  in  one  of  the  8tate- 
Colh'ges  in  British  India,  a  hid,  reserved  to  make  a  mark  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  India. 

"  Non  sine  Diis  animosus  infans." 

Sanctified  like  Jeremiah  to  be  a  Prophet  unto  the  Nations,  he  will 
be  learned  in  all  the  accuuudated  Wisdom  of  his  Hindu  forefathers, 
their  wealth  of  Ritual,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry ;  their  feeling  after 
(iod  during  the  course  of  many  Centuries,  if  haply  they  could  find 
Him  ;  their  tangled  maze  of  Divine  Incarnations,  to  save  mankind  ; 
their  mystical  Triads,  their  doctrine  of  Judgment  after  death,  and 
Salvation  by  the  power  of  a  Saviour  through  the  great  instrument 
of  Bhakti,  or  Faith  ;  their  sense  of  the  great  delusion,  or  Maya, 
which  occupied  all  Human  affairs  ;  their  mystery  of  Metempsychosis, 
or  Second  Uirth ;  their  aspirations  after  Holiness ;  their  dream  of 
a  remote  and  dim  Future,  when  all  would  be  absorbed  in  one  great 
Essence. 

By  the  aid  of  those  excellent  Missionary  Associations,  which  send 
out  qualified  men  to  grapple  with  the  educated  classes,  as  they 
leave  the  State-Colleges,  this  coming  man  will  have  studied  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  their  original  Languajics,  and 
made  them  his  own ;  and  have  compared  with  the  originals  the 
Translations  into  five  or  six  Vernaculars  of  British  India,  spoken 
by  Millions,  and  into  Sanskrit  itself  :  he  would  not  in  his  studies 
have  made  use  of  the  spectacles  of  European  mediaeval  prescription, 
but  he  would  have  absorbed  into  his  intellect  and  conscience  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Him,  who  spake  like  no  other  man ;  and  he 
would  have  pored  over  the  wise,  though  Human,  utterances  of 
Paul,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  Master's  eartldy  pilgrimage,  and 
of  John  the  beloved,  who  accompanied  Him  from  Jordan  to  the 
Cross  and  Mount  Olivet. 

He  will  have  heard  nothing  of  all  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
the  Eomish  Church  from  Damasus  to  Leo  X,  and  would  wipe 
gently  off  the  slate  of  History,  in  sympathy  and  pity,  all  the 
inconsistencies  of  German,  Anglican,  and  Swiss  Reformers,  who 
could  not  get  clear  of  the  meshes  of  past  ages,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
its  Keltic  and  Teutonic  Colonies. 

The  world  is  now  opened  geographically,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually,  and  we  know,  that  there  were  great  men,  through 
wiiose  mouths  a  Power  beyond  that  of  men  had  spoken  in  sundry 
times  and  divers  manners  before  Moses.  The  Father  of  Mankind 
did  not  forget  any  of  His  poor  childi'en  during  those  dreary 
Centuries:   He  would  not,  that  any  one  should  perish,  for  He  so 
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loved  tlie  world,  the  ivhole  world,  tliat  in  the  fuln(;ss  of  time 
He  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  them.  Paul  unmistakably  felt  this 
in  his  addresses  at  Athens  and  Lystra,  but  for  him  Euddha,  and 
Kong-Fu-Tsee,  and  Zoroaster,  and  Socrates,  and  Plato,  had  lived, 
and  given  forth  their  immortal  utterances  in  vain,  and  added 
nothing  to  his  sum  of  Human  Knowledge,  which  was  that  of 
a  Pharisee  and  a  Pharisee  onlj'. 

But  the  youth,  whom  we  figure  to  our  eye  as  holding  the  great 
fort  of  Divine  and  Human  Knowledge  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
will,  in  his  armed  intellectual  strength,  based  on  Oriental  as  well 
as  Occidental  Knowledge,  have  passed  beyond  the  miserable 
limitations  of  the  Schools  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  Brahmins ; 
will  have  marked  how  the  great  lines  of  Spiritual  Thought,  after 
wandering  through  those  ages,  had  converged  and  settled  in  the 
Christian  Conception,  as  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated 
in  the  Epistles.  Unassisted  Human  Wisdom  could  create  nothing 
equal  to,  or  desire  anything  better  than,  what  was  there  propounded. 

To  his  enlightened  Wsion  the  resemblance  will  be  evident,  though 
historically  and  intellectually  entirely  independent,  betwixt  the 
Tablets  of  Asoka,  the  Noble  Way  of  Buddha,  the  precepts  of 
Kong-Eu-Tsee,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  all  based  on  Altruism  as  opposed  to  Egoism,  and  on  unboundeil 
Love  to  our  fellow -creatures,  and  to  the  Creator  no  longer 
unknown. 

So  also  (I  speak  with  reverence,  and  with  bare  feet  standing 
on  holy  ground),  he  will  ask  whether,  and  why,  his  own  great 
Hace,  counting  by  millions,  were  left  since  the  earliest  Centuries 
out  of  touch  with  their  Creator,  who  hated  nothing  that  He  had 
made.  He  will  find  a  new  meaning  in  the  celebrated  Hindu  book, 
the  "Ocean  of  Love,"  or  Prema  Sagara,  where  he  identifies  the 
word  with  the  Greek  word  'A'/ott?;  of  Paul.  He  will  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  Sanskrit  myth  of  the  Avatara,  or  Incarnation  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  Krishna,  becoming  the  object  of  Love  to 
thousands,  while  each  individual  imagined,  that  he  or  she  was 
the  sole  beloved  of  the  Deity.  In  the  wonderful  Bhakti,  or  Faitli, 
which  was  felt  to  that  person  of  the  Triad  called  the  Preserver 
(Salvator),  he  will  realize  the  meaning  given  by  Paul  to  ll/a-is-, 
Eaith  in  One  who  could  save  beyond  the  grave. 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that,  as  there  has  been  a  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Teutonic  Christianity,  agreeing  in  essentials,  ditfeiing  in 
details,  so  there  shall  come  into  existence  an  Oriental  Christianity, 
and  Oriental  Theology?  This  idea  has  been  suggested  by  high 
Authority.  Our  youth,  a  Hindu,  can  proiidly  look  back  to  Centuries, 
during  which  he  had  remained  the  same  eveu  to  this  day.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  pious  Chinese  Buddhists  crossed  the  frontier 
to  visit  India,  and  collect  documents  connected  with  Buddha :  even 
then  the  Hindu  Conception  had  given  otf  a  Branch,  which  developed 
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into  Budtlliism,  the  most  mimcrous  iu  the  worhl,  while  the  Hiutlu 
Temples  and  worship  remained  unchanged.  Centuries  later  Islam 
had  invaded  India,  and  held  it  in  subjection  for  Centuries,  but 
there  was  no  change  of  the  groat  Brahmanical  Conception,  into  the 
folds  of  which  thousands  of  the  uon-Arian  Pagans  voluntarily  enter, 
as  a  great  step  up  in  the  world  of  Culture  and  Civilization.  Can 
it  be,  he  would  ask  himself,  that  this  mighty  phenomenon  of 
a  Ileligious  Conception,  lasting  thousands  of  years,  came  into 
existence  ivithout  the  Divine  Will  and  Permission  ?  He  finds  in 
History,  that  the  Conception  of  Zoroaster  and  Kong-Fu-Tsee  go 
back  to  the  same  remote  period,  and  are  still  alive.  But  he  hears 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  Conception,  with  its  Isis  and  Osiris,  had 
di-iap])ear(!d  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  its  sacred  books  had 
vanished  from  Human  handling,  and  contact  with  Human  intellect. 
He  hears  that  the  ancient  Conceptions  of  Mesopotamia  had  also 
totally  disappeared  under  the  soil,  while  the  great  Brahmanical 
Conception,  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  its  sects,  still 
numbered  two  hundred  millions.  He  reatls  the  burning  lines  in 
the  "  Bhcigavad  Gita,"  in  which  Krishna  reveals  to  A'rjuna  great 
mysteries  in  majestic  and  harmonious  verse.  He  ponders  over  the 
contents  of  the  wondrous  "llamayana,"  which  tells  of  a  Prince, 
who  abandoned  a  throne  to  please  his  Father,  and  enable  him  to 
keep  his  oath ;  who  went  into  the  wilderness  alone,  except  with 
his  faithful  wife,  to  contend  against  the  enemies  of  the  Human 
Eace,  and  save  mankind.  He  is  described  as  pure,  holy,  chaste, 
with  the  great  gift  of  Self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Duty;  and 
year  by  year  the  great  story  is  acted,  as  an  undying  pageant,  in 
every  lai'ge  Indian  town,  amidst  smiling  and  weeping  crowds. 

All  these  wonderful  Sacred  Books  and  Sacred  i'oems  have  survived 
the  wreck  of  ages,  and  are  available  to  us  in  our  Language,  and 
to  the  educated  classes  of  India  in  thrir  Languages  :  they  are 
dimly  known  now,  but  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  an  Epoch  of 
enlightenment,  and  Education,  Public  Press,  and  meeting  together 
of  Natives,  they  will  be  taught  in  the  Schools,  and  talked  over  in 
the  market-place  :  it  cannot  be  but  that  a  new  Socrates,  a  new 
Paul,  a  new  Hypatia,  will  appear,  and  the  humble  and  impartial 
observer  will  recognize  the  presence  of  God  in  all  the  ages,  at  some 
periods  unseen,  at  others  only  dimly  seen,  or  seen  through  false 
Human  intellectual  lenses,  but  in  these  last  days  seen  through  His 
Son,  when  the  great  Plan  of  Universal  Salvation  was  worked  out. 

The  ordinarj'  Missionary,  unless  he  wishes  to  remain  a  dumb  dog, 
acquires  the  Vernacular  or  Vulgar  Dialect  of  the  people.  I  have 
often  listened  to  Sermons  in  the  ]S"ative  Language,  and  no  member 
of  the  European  Community  equals  the  Missionary  in  command  of 
the  Vernaculars,  though  I  have,  to  my  disgust,  met  dumb  dogs 
after  a  residence  of  several  years.  It  may  be  broadly  stated,  that 
any  Language  in  the  World  can  be  mastered  for  speaking  purposes. 
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where  too  miicla  grammatical  rigour  is  not  required,  in  twelve 
months.  I  speak  from  experience,  and  such  extent  of  knowledge 
by  no  means  indicates  a  Scholar,  but  a  competent  Evangelist  m  far 
as  speaking  goes.  But  something  more  is  re(^uired  of  the  trained 
Missionary,  whose  Ideal  I  have  before  me  :  he  must  have  some 
fundamental  idea  of  Linguistics  in  general,  and  some  detailed  idea 
of  the  Languages  of  his  particular  llegion,  the  characteristics  of 
their  Family,  the  mechanism  of  their  structure,  and  the  W  ritten 
Characters  adopted.  The  Specimen-Volume,  i)ul)lished  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  annually,  will  supply  that 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  of  certain  Languages  he  must  know 
more,  and  command  a  knowledge  of  indigenous  Literature.  He 
may  not  be  gifted  with  the  art  of  writing,  or  contributing  to 
publications,  but  he  must  be,  if  not  a  Scholar  himself,  a  Scholarly 
man.  If  he  is  acquainted  with  the  literaiy  ti'easures  of  the  Hindu 
Nation,  his  words  will  carry  more  weight  in  argument.  There  is 
no  lack  of  wisdom  and  holy  thoughts  in  those  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Hindu,  and  the  Hindu  Sects,  the  Jain  and  the  Buddhist. 

Think  of  the  crass  stupid  ignorance  of  the  Keltic  Savage,  the 
Briton,  when  Julius  Caesar,  about  the  date  of  the  Christian  era, 
invaded  Britain.  Think  of  the  dense  fog  obscuring  the  intellect 
of  the  noble  Barbarians,  who  invaded  England  from  Scandinavia, 
and  the  very  scant  knowledge  of  the  Norman-French  Conquerors, 
and  compare  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  then  with  the  Colossal 
Literature  of  the  Hindu  people,  and  their  Culture  and  Knowledge, 
and  grandeur  of  their  buildings  ;  and  yet  the  ordinary  narrow- 
minded  Missionary,  fresh  from  his  Chapel,  or  Conventicle,  or 
Church,  with  his  Shibboleth  of  Predestination,  or  Prayers  for  the 
Dead,  or  Bitual  worship,  according  to  the  brush,  with  which  in 
his  youth  his  Christianity  has  been  tarred,  talks  contemptuously 
and  insidtiugly  of  this  great  Nation,  which  by  the  will  of  the 
Creator  has  for  so  many  Centuries  lived  ivithoiit  the  possihiJitg  of 
heing  Christian.,  because  those,  who  had  the  light,  did  not  until 
this  Century  care  to  carry  the  light  to  millions  sitting  in  darkness, 
and  thus  fulfil  the  Lord's  parting  command.  The  fault  is  imputed 
to  the  Indian,  which  belongs  properly  to  the  European  ;  and  even 
when  he  does  preach  the  (iospel,  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  Human, 
National,  and  (Jccidental,  accretions,  that  all  that  the  Hindu  wants, 
"  Let  us  see  Christ  and  hear  His  words,"  is  forgotten  amidst  the 
confusion  of  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  days  and  weeks,  and  white 
surplices  and  black  gowns,  and  the  essence  of  the  Message  is  lost  or 
obscured. 

Another  branch  of  Knowledge,  to  which  I  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  selected  Missionary,  is  the  Study  of  the  Customs 
of  the  People.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  a  case  of  "  Danmant  (juod  non 
iutelligunt."  Such  ancient  Institutions  as  Caste,  Polygamy, 
Marriage   in    childhood,    and   others,     which    shock    the    narrow- 
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minded  denizen  of  a  Scotch  or  English  market-town,  are  not 
witliout  a  cause  for  their  existence,  and  some  compensatory 
advantage  ;  at  any  rate,  the  Hebrews,  who  are  considered 
the  pattern  of  all  excellence,  practised  all  three,  in  addition  to 
Circumcision,  than  wliich,  as  a  test  of  Religion,  nothing  can  be 
more  degrading.  Our  special  good  fortune  is,  that  in  the  Religion 
of  Christ  we  have  the  perfection  of  all  wisdom,  suitable  to  every 
Time,  every  Clime,  evciy  degree  of  Human  Culture,  and  every 
bad  Custom  insensibly  disappears  under  its  influence. 

A  fuller  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  "World, 
as  illustrated  by  their  Sacred  Books,  to  those,  who  study  them 
deeply,  will  be  the  opening  of  a  new  world  :  it  is  only  the  grossly 
ignorant  who  stoop  to  abuse.  Plato,  and  Gautama  Budtlha, 
Zoroaster  and  Kong-Fu-Tsee,  and  the  Hindu  Sages,  were  men  of 
exalted  intellect,  to  whom  all  subsequent  ages  bow  with  respect : 
they  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  fulness  of  time,  if  they  had 
been, permitted,  but  they  were  foreninners  in  point  of  time  of 
the  great  A0709,  and,  when  carefully  studied,  many  of  their 
sentiments  gave  evidence  of  Pure  Holy  Thought,  on  the  Human 
side  at  least. 

It  is  of  no  use  denying  it,  that  systematic  Intolerance,  and 
merciless  Persecution,  were  the  outcomes  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
as  it  settled  itself  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  the  establishment 
of  Sacerdotalism.  The  old  Grreco-Roman  Superstition,  the  Con- 
ceptions of  Buddha,  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  Hindu,  were  free  from 
it ;  if  left  alone  themselves,  they  would  leave  others  alone.  Islam 
followed  the  example  of  Roman  Christianity,  and  even  now  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  good,  pious  people,  who  are  quite  sure,  that 
tliey  are  in  the  right,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ivorld  ivrong,  using 
the  arm  of  the  Elesh  to  carry  out  their  own  views.  The  highly 
instructed  Missionary,  who  has  followed  the  course  of  History, 
and  understands  the  problem  of  the  Relation  of  the  Soul  to  God, 
will  see  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  a  policy. 

Besides,  the  great  Creator  tolerated  the  existence  of  these  gross 
su))stitutcs  for  true  Religion  for  Centuries.  By  a  mere  expression 
of  His  Will  He  might  have  destroyed  the  Nations,  or  breathed 
into  their  Souls  a  right  judgment  in  the  manner  of  His  worship. 
But  in  His  infinite  longsutiering  He  waited  until  the  appointed 
time  came.  Are  we  to  be  less  merciful  than  God?  Let  us  tarry 
the  Lord's  leisure,  and  ponder  His  unfathomable  "Wisdom  in  our 
hearts.  He  would  that  all  men  should  know  Him  ;  let  us  at  least 
do  our  duty,  which  is  quite  clear ;  now  is  our  appointed  time. 
Sursiim  corda  !  We  have  to  consider  the  great  mystery.  The  law 
given  by  Moses  failed  to  retain  the  hearts  of  even  the  Hebrews, 
who  never  attempted  to  seek  out  the  gi'eat  Races  lying  in  darkness 
since  the  Creation  of  mankind,  and  yet  holy  men  of  all  Times  and 
Climes  have  spught  after  God  to  the  extent  of  their  poor  limited 
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faculties,  and  found  Hun  not.  And  later  on  if,  led  by  the  HoIt 
Spirit,  they  dared  to  make  a  choice  i^aipcais)  for  themselves,  they 
were  called  aipeTiKoi  and  put  to  death  as  'heretics.' 

But  in  India  there  will  be  a  i)roblem,  to  which  we  have  no 
parallel  in  past  ages,  and  other  countries.  According  to  the 
official  Census,  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  varieties  of 
lleligious  Sects  of  the  same  Central  Christian  Religion,  and  wc 
may  expect,  that  as  different  Tribes  and  Castes  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  Doctrines,  there  will  be  additional  streaks 
of  difference.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  one  Central  all-inclusive 
Body  corporate  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  too  great  a 
multiplicity  of  sections  is  deplorable.  Under  the  new  phenomena 
of  Higher  and  Lower  Criticism  there  is  no  longer  one  and  the 
same  Bible  to  all  the  different  sections  ;  in  fact,  the  views  on  the 
structure  of  the  Bible  will  be  an  additional  cause  of  disintegration 
of  the  Christian  Body.  If  those,  to  whom  the  duty  falls  of  con- 
veying the  new  Doctrines  from  the  West,  are  wise,  they  will 
consider  the  expediency  of  dividing  what  they  teach  into  Essentials 
and  non-Essentials.  The  different  sections  will  thus  in  general 
Society  and  Meetings  be  drawn  together  by  the  great  Central 
Truths,  which  all  hold,  and  be  tolerant  to  each  other  in  matters 
of  ritual,  forms,  and  terminology,  in  which  they  differ.  Among 
all  Protestants  in  India  this  is  the  practice  in  their  Missionary 
Congresses,  and  there  is  no  open  war.  If  individual  iS^atives,  or 
clans  of  Natives,  migrate  spontaneoush'  from  one  section  to 
another,  for  the  sake  of  Peace  it  must  be  tolerated.  The  Secular 
Civil  Government  recognizes  no  State-Church. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  special  study  by  superior  men  is  the 
"  Future  of  the  Church  of  Christ "  in  India,  both  while  that 
countiy  remains  under  Uritish  authority,  and  after  it  has  passed 
into  the  Empire  of  Eussia,  or  any  other  European  or  Asiatic 
Potentate,  or  after  the  Peninsula  of  India,  now  consolidated  as  one 
Nation,  has  been  broken  up  in  separate  kingdoms.  Hitherto  we 
have  treated  India  as  a  kind  of  appanage  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  England  :  if  such  policy  is  continued,  the  Christian  Church  will 
pass  away  with  the  possible  disappearance  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Christian  Churches  of  Western  Asia  and  North  Africa  have 
lasted  on,  with  their  lamp  still  burning,  under  every  kind  of 
mundane  control,  the  Armenian,  Georgian,  Syrian,  Abyssinian, 
Koptic,  etc.  The  only  chance  of  survival  is  a  lleligious  Inde- 
pendence, which  must  be  introduced  gradually  :  the  subsidies 
from  Europe  must  cease,  and  the  Occidental  vestments,  forms  of 
prayer,  ritual,  etc.,  give  way  to  the  Oriental. 

No  sxich  problem  has  History  recorded  as,  that  which  lies  before 
the  Christian  Church  in  British  India,  Eurther  and  Nearer,  and 
Ceylon.  The  Keligions  of  the  Ancient  World,  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
quietly  disappeared  with  the  Races,  which  had  devised  them,  and 
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believed  in  them.  The  beautiful  Greeo-Roman  Idea  could  not 
live  up  to  the  advance  of  the  Human  Intellect,  so  it  was  played 
out,  and  there  was  no  younger  Race  to  pick  up  the  great  Truths 
concealed  in  the  false  surroundings,  and  give  them  new  Life. 

The  Buddhist  lleligious  Conception  sprang  out  of  the  decadence 
of  the  Brahmanical  Conception,  and  gave  out  the  first  Idea  of 
a  Universal  Conception,  which  all  mankind  could  embrace,  and 
were  invited  by  Missionaries  to  do  so.  This  was  something  very 
different  from  the  Non-Arian  Races  of  India  passing  gradually 
into  lower  castes  of  their  Arian  Brahmanical  neighbours.  The 
Buddhist  Conception,  like  its  predecessor  the  Brahmanical,  knew 
nothing  of  the  curse  of  Intolerance,  Persecution,  and  the  Arm  of 
the  Flesh.  In  the  fulness  of  God's  time  came  the  Universal 
Conception  of  Christianity  :  Universal,  but  in  its  early  Centuries 
most  intolerant.  We  have  now  before  us  in  British  India  a 
new  conjunction  of  circumstances:  a  strong  Civil  Government; 
absolute  Tolerance  ;  forward  march  of  Education  and  Culture  ; 
contact  with  other  Nations  ;  increasing  population  ;  spread  of 
Manufactures  and  Commerce.  80  much  for  things  of  this  World. 
Add  to  this  that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord,  after  eighteen  Centuries 
of  disobedience  and  torpor,  to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
Races  in  the  Extreme  West  a  sense  of  their  duty,  their  paramount 
duty,  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  Oriental  Nations,  and  has 
given  them  Power,  physical  and  spiritual,  to  discharge  that  duty. 

The  superior  class  of  Missionaries,  whom  I  desire  to  call  into 
existence,  must  consider  this  jiroblem,  and  the  best  methods  of 
solving  it.  My  own  generation,  into  whose  hands  the  task  of  the 
administration.  Civil  and  Military,  of  these  vast  populations  has 
fallen,  have  thought  out  our  problem,  and  have  conceived  and 
put  into  practice  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  methods  of  ruling 
great  Pro-\-inces  kindly  yet  firmly,  "with  the  iron  hand  in  the 
velvet  glove,"  and  have  achieved  a  success  unparallek'd  in  the 
annals  of  any  previous  Century.  What  is  required  of  the  Master 
Mind  of  the  new  Missionary  is  to  dip  into  the  future,  and  think 
out  the  problem  of  Christ's  Church  during  the  Twentieth  Century. 
If  the  army  of  Christ  has  been  enlarged,  the  army  of  Auti- Christ 
has  come  into  existence,  and  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Civilization 
and  Education  without  Christ  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse.  The 
Civil  Power  stands  aside,  and  rightly  so,  for  Christ's  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  :  it  keeps  the  lists  open,  gives  a  fair  field  to  all 
comers,  and  shows  no  favour  or  prejudice. 

And  the  Agents  in  this  Holy  War  must  make  a  Covenant  with 
their  Souls  to  abstain  from  proud  thoughts  of  the  superiority  of 
the  ordinary  white  man  to  the  Indians  moving  in  tlie  same  rank 
of  life  as  themselves,  and  to  abstain  from  abuse.  It  is  as  unjust 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  Religion  of  a  great  Nation  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Rural  population, 
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or  the  scum  of  the  great  Cities,  as  it  would  bo  for  a  Japanese  to 
describe  the  Christianity  of  London  from  the  idea  formed  of  it  in 
Whitechapel,  or  the  East  India  Docks. 

Religion  has  to  do  : 

I.  With  the  Intellect,  in  the  way  of  Ideas  conceived  and 
expressed  on  secular  subjects. 

II.  "With  the  Heart,  in  the  way  of  sentiments  of  Love 
towards  the  Creator  and  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
emotions  of  Gratitude. 

III.  With  the  Soul,  in  the  way  of  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
according  to  an  unwritten  Code  called  Morality. 

I  have  lived  months  and  years  alone  amidst  my  non-Christian 
Indian  subjects,  and  recognize  their  sterling  merits,  their  great 
intellectual  capacity,  their  gentle  and  polished  manners,  and  sense 
of  Morality. 

And  there  is  one  qualification  of  all  Missionaries,  as  of  all  Public 
Servants  of  the  State,  Civil  and  ^Military,  which  is  indispensable 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  and  longer  if  possible  :  this  is  Celibacy. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  is  scandalous  :  the  Missionary  in  his 
youth,  with  a  large  family  of  Children,  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  bom,  and  a  burden  on  the  funds  of  the  Parent  Society — ■ 
and  I  could  say  further,  but  forbear  :  it  is  not  the  unmarried 
Missionaries  who  have  caused  a  scandal  in  certain  Missions,  but 
the  young  widowers.  Let  them  read  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
tells  them. 

We  have  to  thank  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the 
phrase  and  idea  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Missions."  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  round  of  work  in 
the  Mission  Field,  but  a  real  knowledge  of  the  principles,  which 
underly  the  great  Spiritual  movement,  which  derives  its  motive- 
power  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  admitted  to  be  a  Philosophy 
in  History,  but  the  great  Spiritual  Movement  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is,  indeed,  a  great,  the  greatest  of  Philosophies.  It 
comprehends  the  Science  of  conveying  an  exalted  form  of  Keligion 
by  the  use  of  Language,  and  discusses  the  Methods,  points  out 
the  stumblingblocks,  shows  the  reason  why,  rebuts  the  objections, 
and  builds  up  Experience  and  Wisdom  on  the  foundation  both  of 
past  successes  and  past  failures.  The  ordinary  Missionary  has 
it  not,  any  more  than  the  llegimental  Subaltern  has  the  power  of 
the  great  Strategist  and  Tactician,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  him 
not  to  have  it,  for  he  has  other  gifts ;  but  the  selected  men,  who 
are  brought  under  notice  in  this  Essay,  form  the  Staff-Corps,  as 
it  may  be  called,  and  their  services  are  required  to  direct  tlio 
movement  of   the  Twentieth  Century.      The    Crospel-]\Icssage,   as 
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delivered  by  Christ,  was  intended  for  all  Climes,  all  Times,  all 
degrees  of  Human  Culture,  and  must  not  be  presented  to  an 
Oriental  Comniunity  in  all  the  unknown,  misunderstood  para- 
ph(>nudia  of  an  Occidental  Cburch. 

Now  suppose  that  the  Light,  winch  in  tlie  reign  of  the  Roman 
Empei'or  Tiberius  lightened  the  Gentiles  in  Galilee,  and  commenced 
a  new  era  in  the  History  of  Mankind,  had  spread  Eastward,  as 
it  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  among  the  Semitic  Races  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  Far  East,  while  the 
Arian  Races,  Kelts,  Teutons,  Slavs,  and  Greco-Roman,  had  grown 
up  into  their  present  high  state  of  Culture  under  the  old  forms  of 
Religious  Conceptions,  when  suddenly,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
Centuries,  it  occurred  to  some  good  pious  souls  in  India,  or  China, 
or  Japan,  to  send  Christian  Missionaries  to  convert  those  desperate 
Heathen,  who  occupied  Europe*  and  North  America.  Well  and 
good  !  their  purpose  was  laudable,  and,  if  we  had  been  left  without 
Christ,  grateful  we  should  have  been  to  hear  the  Gospel-Message, 
and  ready  to  form  ourselves  into  Religious  Communities ;  but  why 
should  the  Chinese  Missionary  force  upon  us  a  pigtail  form  of 
Christianity,  or  the  Indian  make  caste  and  abstinence  from  certain 
foods  an  essential  feature  of  a  devout  life  ?  Why  not  give  us  the 
real  thing,  as  described  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  they  would  have  translated  into  our  barbarous  dialects, 
and  presented  to  our  wondering  eyes  ?  Recognizing  the  new 
Gospel  as  purely  spiritual,  we  should  be  glad  to  make  it  part 
and  parcel  of  our  National  Civilization,  Customs,  and  Ideas  :  it 
was  intended  for  all  Nations,  in  every  Stage  of  Culture  and 
Progress. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Japan,  at  a  Meeting  in  London  of  the 
Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  laid  down  distinctly  that 
there  were  only  four  things  which  the  young  Church  of  Japan 
could  share  with  the  Church  of  England  : 

I.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

II.  The  two  Sacraments. 

III.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

IV.  Episcopacy. 

Perhaps  this  last  may  be  withdrawn.  I  am  an  Episcopalian, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  Oriental  Countries  believe,  that  nothing 
of  a  republican  form  will  work  there,  and  that  a  chief  shepherd 
is  a  necessity  of  good  administration  Ecclesiastic,  as  a  Governor 
is  of  good  administration  Civil ;  yet  I  cannot  place  the  Institution 
of  Rishops,  leastways  Prelates,  among  the  necessities  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation.  At  any  rate,  the  concession  made  by  the 
late  Bishop  marks  the  era  of  a  new  departure.  If  Episcopacy 
be  retained,  they  must  be  Native  Bishops  ;  but  what  will  follow  ? 
I  am  about  to  tread  on  delicate  ground. 
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It  is  not  the  Church,  with  the  longest  pcfli,2;roe  of  high-sounflini» 
names,  and  self-asserting  Priests,  but  the  Church  with  the  purest 
record,  which  will  produce  the  true  wheat,  ht  to  be  scattered  iu 
the  wide  fields  of  the  World.  Churches  of  the  far  West,  look  to 
your  own  History  in  past  ages,  and  your  present  state  in  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  the  stain  of  Judaism,  Paganism, 
and  Mediaeval  Blindness,  which  still  clings  to  the  Churches  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  renders  them  uncongenial  to 
Oriental  llaces.  Let  them  keep  these  Customs  in  their  own 
Churches  if  they  like,  says  the  Japanese,  but  why  force  them  on 
us,  as  if  they  were  Bible-Truths  and  applied  to  all  Times  and 
Climes,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  (Christian  Dispensation,  which  came 
to  the  Human  Race  in  an  Oriental  garb  in  simplicity  and  purity, 
as  evidenced  by  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  We  must  in 
very  deed  clear  our  ship  of  its  superfluities  before  we  can  expect 
a  welcome  in  the  Extreme  Orient.  What  will  these  awakening 
Haces  say  of  observances  of  Days  and  Weeks,  peremptorily 
forbidden  in  Scripture,  but  still  inculcated ;  names  and  appellations 
which  mean  nothing,  but  which  are  still  made  much  of  ;  Sabbaths 
not  made  for  man,  but  man  for  the  Sabbath  ;  abstention  from 
Grod's  good  gifts  instead  of  temperate  use  of  them  ;  bloody  Banners 
suspended  in  Churches  as  records  of  carnage  by  Christian  men  ; 
thanks  rendered  to  God  for  wholesale  annexation  of  the  country 
of  another  people,  and  bloody  victories  ;  lust  of  money  and 
profitable  Commerce  enforced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  Christ  preached  by  Missionaries, 
Love,  Peace,  Forgiveness  of  Enemies,  Content  with  a  little,  etc. 
What  can  the  Oriental  Baces,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  think  of  the  Christians  of  Europe  ? 

I  heard  a  Missionary,  on  his  return  home  from  the  Field,  give 
an  account  of  his  work  to  his  Parent  Society  :  nothing  but 
charges  of  Ignorance,  and  abuse  of  the  notions  of  the  poor  Races 
in  a  low  state  of  Culture.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  such 
an  actual  state  of  Godless  Ignorance,  in  which  the  great  Creator 
had  for  His  own  wise  purposes  left  these  His  poor  barbarian 
children,  was  better  than  the  state  of  pretentious  knowledge  of 
Races  in  a  higher  round  of  Culture.  The  relation  of  the  Soul 
of  man  to  God  should  be  thought  of  with  pity  and  respect :  these 
poor  people  coidd  not  help  being  what  they  were.  In  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Non-Christian  World,  which  are  now  accessible  to 
all,  who  care  to  read  them,  we  meet  with  conceptions  of  God, 
His  Greatness,  Goodness,  Holiness,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  in  words 
which  might  be  appropriated  by  a  Christian  Teacher.  We  find 
expressions  of  Faith  (Bhakti),  Penitence,  and  Hope,  that  might 
seem  to  be  borrowed  from  Christian  works.  We  come  upon 
Teaching  with  regard  to  Life  and  Duty,  which  may  be  equalled, 
but  not  surpassed.     And  why  ?     "  Every  good  gift,  every  perfect 
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gift,  is  from  on  nigli."  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face 
of  the  waters :  He  suffered  their  ignorance  for  a  season,  but  He 
sent  men  like  Phato,  called  by  Augustine  of  Hippo  the  "Apostle 
of  the  (rentilcs,"  Gautama  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Kong-Fu-Tsee, 
and  the  Hindu  Sages,  and  permitted  their  words  to  escape 
destruction,  and  survive  to  our  age.  He  did  not  leave  Himself 
throughout  the  ages  without  a  witness. 

Can  the  Hindu  at  any  stage  of  his  intellectual  existence  get 
rid  of  the  two  Ideas,  which  seem  to  imderly  his  Belief  in  any- 
tliing  :  '  Maya  '  and  '  Metempsychosis  '  ?  By  the  one  all  tilings  in 
this  world  are  a  mere  deception  to  the  eye,  and  non-existent. 
By  ttie  other  the  Soul  passes  on  after  death  from  one  body  to 
anotlier,  adding  to,  or  reducing,  the  sum  uf  its  Karma.  Will 
n(jt  the  Hindu  be  tempted  to  introduce  into  his  view  of  Christianity 
some  of  the  great  National  facts  of  his  own  History,  and  assimilate 
them,  such  as  the  Avatara  of  Human  beings,  incarnations  of  God 
sent  to  benefit  Mankind,  and  the  succession  of  Triads  or  Trinities 
in  the  Brahmanical  Pantheon,  As  an  instance  of  this  tendency 
I  haA'e  a  very  learned  lecture  on  my  table  written  by  a  dear 
departed  Hindu  Christian  friend,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
Story  of  Prajapati  is  a  type  of  the  Mediatorial  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 
All  European  Christians  will  of  course  resent,  and  decline  to 
accept,  such  analogies.  To  them  Jesus  Christ  is  the  completion 
and  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  No  early  Christians  would 
have  presumed  to  quote  the  Story  of  Osiris  in  Egyptian  Mythology 
as  an  analogue  or  type  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work,  though  there 
is  an  obvious  resemblance. 

Is  there  not  a  corresponding  danger  on  the  other  side.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  great  Nations  of  Eastern  Asia  will 
condescend  to  bow  to  the  extremely  minute  tribe  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  Avere  a  mere  drop  in  the  broad  Kiver  of  Asiatic  Nations, 
which  the  Western  Nations  have  somehow  or  other  contrived  to 
make  the  basis  of  their  Eeligion.  To  the  Hebrew  mankind 
owes  nothing  in  the  way  of  Art,  or  Science,  or  Culture  :  its  only 
claim  is  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  a  Hebrew  Virgin.  Then,  again,  they  will  admit,  if  they 
pretend  to  be  Cliristians  in  more  than  name,  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  impregnable 
foundations  of  our  Faith,  but  will  not  their  belief  end  there  ? 
They  will  read,  that  imperfectly  instructed  Priests  of  Christianity 
laid  down,  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  certain  Doctrines  of 
the  most  important  character,  not  without  opposition  of  a  minority, 
but  with  some  show  of  force  of  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  on  the  part 
of  the  majority.  They  must  feel,  as  all  feel,  that  in  the  course  of 
ages  the  Huaian  Intellect  grows  clearer  and  Human  Ideas  grow 
wider.  We  have  given  to  the  Hindu  Physical  Science,  based  upon 
actual  proof,   with    one  hand,   and    witli  the    other.   Dogma,   the 
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decision  of  men,  who  believed  that  the  Sun  went  round  the  Earth, 
which  was  a  dead  flat.  The  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastics  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  at  war  with  the  actual  proofs  of  the  Scientist. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  unwise  on  the  part 
of  Europeans  to  introduce  the  forms  of  Western  Architecture  into 
the  places  of  worship  of  the  Indian  Churches,  as  being  too 
expensive,  and  unsuited  to  the  Climate,  it  would  be  deplorable  to 
see  the  Hindu  Temple,  or  Mahometan  Mosque,  turned  into  a  place 
of  Christian  worship,  but  inevitable.  But  above  all  things,  the 
introduction  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornaments,  Pictures,  and  Statuary, 
are  to  be  deprecated,  as  also  Vestments  of  the  Ministers.  An  Oxford 
Professor  lately  visited  India,  and  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel 
was  shown  a  Statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  a  Native  Artist, 
the  execution  of  which  was  worthy  of  commendation.  In  the 
adjoining  street  he  found  the  same  Statue  erected  to  represent 
Devaki  and  Ki'ishna  in  a  Hindu  Temple.  Then,  again,  the  vain 
repetition  in  the  order  of  Service  in  some  Christian  Churches, 
and  the  Musical  performances,  are  equalled,  if  not  parodied,  in 
the  places  of  non-Christian  Worship.  In  matters  connected  with 
Religion,  good  and  wise  men  seem  to  lose  all  sense  of  propriety, 
and  do  and  tolerate  things  in  matters  Ecclesiastical,  which  their 
common-sense  would  reject  as  impossible  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
life.  There  is  extreme  danger  in  such  practices  in  a  great  country 
like  India,  at  the  period  of  its  passing  through  a  great  change  of 
opinion  upon  important  subjects. 

The  selection  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  read  in 
places  of  worship,  and  the  teaching  of  the  same  in  Schools,  is 
a  subject,  which  has  been  brought  to  notice  by  a  great  and 
respected  Religious  organ,  The  Guardian,  and  the  contribution 
printed  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Head  Master  of  a  great  English 
School.  Now  if  this  subject  is  of  importance  in  England,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  in  India  ?  All,  who  think  at  all,  must 
feel  the  difficulty,  especially  those,  who  have  to  give  instruction 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent  to  ignore  all  that 
Physical  Science,  and  Knowledge  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Archaeology,  have  done  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures? 
A  Chinaman  lately  in  the  Bible  Hoiise  in  London  protested  against 
the  circulation  among  his  countrymen  of  such  stories  as  that  of 
Lot  and  his  daughters.  Is  not  the  time  come  to  circulate  among 
Natives  of  Oriental  countries  selections  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  never  to  read  aloud  in  places  of  public  worship  such  narratives, 
as  decent  people  could  not  with  propriety  read  aloud  in  their  own 
family  circles? 

I  have  discharged  my  task,  and  placed  on  paper  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Siipportei-s  of 
Missions  have  been  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  content  with 
a  surface-knowledge   of  the  difficulties  of  the   great   Enterprise  : 
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they  have  not  thought  out  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  Religion  among  the  great  N'ations  of  the  East,  and  have 
been  totally  ignorant  of  the  great  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World. 
It  is  not  so  now.  I  address  those,  whose  work  lies  before  them 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  who  will  have  to  deal  with  Native 
Churches  of  several  generations,  not  with  individuals  converted 
from  non-Christian  Religious  Conceptions. 

It  has  always  been  a  delight  to  me  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  mode,  in  which  God  is  worshipped  by  His  poor  creatures, 
and  by  reading  and  study  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  relation  of 
the  Souls  of  particular  Tribes  and  Nations  to  their  great  Creator. 
I  have  a  firm  belief,  that  there  is  nothing  better  in  itself  than 
Christianity,  and  that  in  the  end  it  must  triumph,  not  by  the 
Arm  of  the  Flesh,  but  by  its  own  superior  suitabilities  to  the 
wants  of  Mankind.  It  is  not  the  merits  of  any  particular  section 
of  Christianity  that  we  are  discussing,  but  of  the  great  Central 
Doctrines  promulgated  in  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  I  have  often 
discussed  the  subject  with  valued  friends  of  the  different  Churches 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  whether  Greek,  Romish,  Protestant, 
or  Members  of  the  smaller  Asiatic  and  North  African  Churches ; 
and  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  interesting  conversation  with 
Mahometans,  Parsis,  Hindus,  and  Buddhists.  With  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  I  have  not  come  into  contact :  my  knowledge  of 
them  depends  on  books  alone.  But  I  have  had  the  privilege  also 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  holy  native  converts  in  India  and 
Africa,  not  always  wise  in  things  of  this  world,  and  have  heard 
their  opinion  of  the  great  Problem,  upon  which  I  have  here 
attempted  feebly  to  dwell. 
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An  improved,  and  enlakged,  Edition  of  the  Volume  of  "  Specimen 
Verse  of  the  Translations  of  the   Scriptures,"   arranged 

ACCORDING  TO  (  I  )  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCALITY  AND  LaNGUAGE-FaMILY, 

AND  (2)  Alphabetically,  with  a  Language-Map  of  each  of 
THE  FIVE  Regions  of  the  World. 

This  beautiful  little  Pamphlet  of  ninety  pages  has  been  a  veritable 
'  missing  link '  betwixt  Religion  and  Language.  I  have  given 
away  scores  of  copies  on  the  occasion  of  Oriental  Congresses  in  the 
different  Capitals  of  Europe,  and  the  Scholars,  who  received  them, 
valued  them.  I  have  distributed  a  large  number  in  Schools  for 
Boys  and  Girls  in  England,  and  slipped  them  into  the  hands  of 
individuals,  whose  thoughts  did  not  always  turn  to  the  Scriptures, 
so  as  to  interest  them,  and  perhaps  produce  a  new  crop  of  friends. 
This  pamphlet  must  go  on  year  by  year  increasing  in  size. 

]^o  other  Secular  or  Religious  Institution  could  make  such  an 
exhibit  of  good  work  done  in  the  space  of  one  Century ;  no 
Provincial  administration,  such  as  that  of  British  India,  could 
publish  such  a  manifold,  accurate,  and  beautiful,  specimen- Collection 
of  Languages  and  Dialects  in  their  dilferent  forms  of  Written 
Character.  No  man,  who  ever  lived,  could  read  and  understand 
the  Polyglot  renderings  of  one  single  verse.  By  the  Grace  of  the 
Lord  this  work  has  been  done,  but  still  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
It  reflects  credit  on  the  Printers  of  England,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  print  such  a  book,  and  on  the  Society,  that  they  had  the 
Grace  to  compile  it. 

Still,  there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  Century  is  opportune.     I  notice  the  points  in  detail. 

I.  A  cai'eful  revision  of  spelling  of  the  names  of  each  Language 
and  Dialect  should  be  made,  removing  unnecessary  aflixes  and 
suffixes. 
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II.  Where  the  specimen  is  in  other  than  Roman  Character,  the 
proofs  of  each  specimen  should  be  submitted  to  competent  Scholars 
for  revision. 

III.  The  list  is  too  large,  and  the  subject  too  complicated,  for  an 
Alphabetical  treatment  alone.  The  arrangement  of  the  specimens 
must  be  in  the  first  place  Geographical,  i.e.,  by  the  five  portions 
of  the  World:  (i)  Europe,  (2)  Asia,  (3)  Africa,  (4)  America, 
(5)  Oceania.  Within  each  Region  the  specimens  should  be  arranged 
by  Linguistic-Families,  or  Groups,  so  that  kindred  versions  may 
appear  side  by  side  ;  within  each  Family,  or  Group,  the  order 
should  be  Alphabetical.  One  general  Alphabetical  Index  of  Names 
should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  so  as  to  facilitate 
reference  to  a  desired  specimen.  As  the  number  of  Translations 
is  always  increasing,  space  should  be  left  at  the  close  of  each 
Region,  and  Family  or  Group,  for  additional  names.  A  M  ap  should 
be  attached  to  each  Region  indicating  the  precise  position  of  each 
Language. 

IV.  Double  entries  of  the  same  form  of  Language  under  a 
different  name,  such  as  '  Danish '  and  '  Norwegian,'  should  be 
removed. 

V.  As  the  sole  object  of  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  the 
Conversion  of  Souls,  '  Dead '  Languages  should  be  removed  from 
the  main  list,  and  placed  in  a  separate  list  by  themselves.  Obsolete 
Translations  no  longer  in  circulation  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way. 

VI.  If  prepared  in  this  way,  the  plates  could  be  stereotyped, 
and  a  new  Edition,  with  all  subsequent  additions,  could  be  issued 
every  five  years.  The  new  Edition  should  be  of  quarto  size  :  this 
would  give  the  Book  more  dignity  in  Public  Libraries.  There  is 
no  objection  to  compiling  an  Alphabetical  specimen- volume  from 
the  same  plates.  For  such  a  Book  not  only  the  Christian  Missionary 
and  his  Converts  would  be  indebted  to  the  Bible  Society,  but  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Europe,  and  more  than  that,  the 
great  Scholars,  who  are  only  nominally  Christian  in  each  country 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  compels  them  to  think  how  great,  how 
unique,  is  the  position  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  ?  We 
could  indeed  rejoice  if  such  honour  were  conferred  on  the  works 
of  Plato,  the  letters  of  Cicero,  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  Koran  of  Islam,  the  selected  works  of  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Parsi  Scholars,  but  such  honour  is  restricted  to  the  Scriptures 
alone  :  they  are  read  with  profit  and  understood  by  a  larger  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  World  than  any  other  of  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
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Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  settled  by  the  Editorial 
Committee,  that  there  should  be  two  Editions  of  the  Specimen 
Volume. 

(i)  Alphabetical  arrangement. 

(2)  Scientific  arrangement. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  this.  A  Geographical  Index 
would  be  attached  to  the  first,  and  an  Alphabetical  to  the  second, 
and  the  same  Language  Map  to  both. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  rough  copy  of  the  Scientific  arrangement, 
leaving  the  number  of  entries  of  names  to  be  tested,  and  brought  up 
to  the  current  year,  igoo. 


II. 

List  of  Languages  not  provided  with  Translations,  and  which 
clearly  eequire  them.  number  of  languages  and  dialects 
IN  THE  World,  capable  of  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  time  has  come  in  the  Second  Century  of 
our  existence,  that  we  should  take  steps  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  locality  of  Languages,  7iot  provided  with  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  worthy  of  that  honour.  AYe  have  got  beyond  that 
stage,  when  we  were  like  Fishermen  in  an  unknown  sea,  content 
with  any  fish  we  could  pull  out  of  deep  waters.  This  was  all 
very  well  for  the  first  Century  of  our  existence.  We  cannot  leave 
our  work  of  the  Future  to  the  chance  of  a  Missionary  finding 
what  he  considers  a  new  Language,  or  perhaps  an  old  one  with 
a  diff'erent  name  ;  Linguistic  Science  must  help  us  here.  I  have 
dealt  with  the  Languages  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Oceania, 
and  have  collected  material  for  America.  It  is  quite  true,  that 
there  is  an  amount  of  unrepresented  Languages,  but  what  are  they  ? 
are  they  Dialects  of  greater  Languages,  or  something  like  the  local 
Patois  of  Switzerland  ? 

I  received  a  present  in  1886  of  a  List  of  Languages,  in  which  no 
version  of  any  portion  of  the  Scripture  had  been  printed,  and 
I  ventured  to  ask  the  compiler  from  what  Authorities  he  had 
made  his  collection.  He  was  good  enough  to  reply,  but  I  was  not 
satisfied.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  its  solution  requires 
the  co-operation  of  a  great  many  contributors  supplied  with  totally 
different  experiences.  Still,  it  is  a  beginning,  and  a  laudable  one, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Bible-Society  were  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  after  several  years  of  compilation  a  satisfactory  result 
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might  be  obtained.  An  Alphabetical  list  of  names  with  no  further 
reference  means  just  nothing  :  we  must  have  them  grouped  in 
Families,  and  located  geographically,  to  be  of  any  possible  use. 

1  have  been  hammering  at  this  subject  for  many  years,  but 
without  much  result.  One  great  step  has  been  taken  :  in  the  List 
of  Four  Hundi-ed  Versions  published  last  year  by  the  Rev.  Gordon 
"Watt  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  the  amount  of  work  done 
up  to  the  last  year  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  If  there  are  indeed 
two  thousand  Languages  and  Dialects  actually  spoken  at  this  Epoch 
in  the  World,  we  need  not  think,  that  the  400  versions  which 
we  have  published  represent  only  one-fifth  of  our  task,  because 
we  have  mastered  all  the  great  Vernaculars,  and  many  of  the  names 
recorded  by  travellers  are  perhaps  Dialects,  or  even  some  well- 
known  Language  under  a  local  name.  In  my  Volume  "  Notes  on 
Missionary  Subjects,"  1889,  I  discussed  this  subject,  and  will  not 
repeat  myself. 

One  thing  might  be  done :  several  great  Societies  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  publish  works  for  the  aid  of 
Missionaries  working  in  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  America. 
I  notice  specially  the  Bible-Society,  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Christian  Literature 
Society ;  then  there  are  administrative  Reports  of  Civil  Govern- 
ments, and  Scientific  Works  on  the  different  Regions  of  the  Round 
World.  Prom  all  such  Reports  a  list  could  be  made  of  Languages, 
more  or  less  well-known,  and  made  use  of  for  European  purposes. 

At  p.  105  of  my  Volume  of  Bible-Translations  I  give  an  appendix 
of  Languages  grouped  in  a  new  Classification : 

I.  Conquering.  '  IV.  Uncertain  Future. 

II.  Permanent.  V,  Moribund. 

III.  Isolated.  VI.  Dead. 

Some  of  the  entries  may  be  proved*  to  be  incorrect,  but  the 
principle,  I  maintain,  is  sound,  that  Languages,  like  the  Human 
Race,  have  a  term  of  life  assigned  to  them,  and  then  pass  away, 
and  disappear,  while  new  Languages  take  their  place.  In  the 
long  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Human  Race  the  interval  betwixt 
Julius  Caesar  and  Queen  Victoria  is  not  so  very  great,  and  is  at  least 
within  Historical  date,  yet  when  Julius  Ceesar  invaded  Britain, 
where  was  the  great  Conquering  Language  known  as  '  English '  ? 
Where  is  the  Keltic  Language  spoken  by  the  British  '?  Where  is 
the  Conquering  Language  at  that  time  of  '  Latin '  ?  Jerome's 
Vulgate  no  longer  represents  the  Vernacular  of  Europe. 
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III. 

Impeoved,  and  enlarged,  Edition  of  Bagster's  "  Bible  of  Every 
Land,"  giving  the  history  of  the  Translation  of  each 
Language,  and  nothing  more. 

The  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  into 
all  the  Languages  of  the  World  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Science,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  The  Students  of  a  Science 
require  their  Specimens,  their  Catalogues,  and  their  Cyclopaedia. 
I  have  myself  watched  the  progress  for  fifty  years,  and  it  is 
marvellous  :  no  Human  composition  has  in  past  time  been  so 
honoured  by  being  rendered  in  so  many  totally  different  vehicles 
of  thought,  and  expressed  in  such  entirelj'  distinct  forms  of  written 
Character.  It  is  dangerous  to  predict  anything  with  regard  to  the 
Future,  but  as  all  the  great  and  conquering  Languages  of  the 
World,  with  their  respective  populations  rangiag  from  80  to  150 
Millions,  have  been  occupied,  and  as  one  at  least  of  every  variety 
of  Family  of  Speech  has  been  made  use  of,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
that  the  Future  will  exceed  the  Present  in  splendour,  and  variety, 
though  possibly  it  may  do  so  in  completeness,  and  accuracy  of 
Translation,  for  the  work  of  Re^dsion  never  ceases. 

Taking  2,000  as  the  possible  number  of  varieties  of  forms  of 
Speech,  whether  known  as  Languages,  Dialects,  or  Patois,  mutually 
unintelligible,  we  can  only  claim  samples  of  400  as  in  circulation  : 
but  the  great  Languages  are  provided  for,  and  small  weak  forms 
of  Speech  will  disappear  before  the  conquering  advance  of  such 
Languages  as  English,  and  it  is  well,  that  it  should  be  so,  so  loug 
as  no  oppression  is  used. 

Autumnal  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  and  die,  when  they  have 
discharged  their  duty.  Languages  fall  like  leaves  of  the  forest. 
There  seems  no  reason,  why  Latin  should  have  died  leaving  a  large 
family,  while  Greek  maintains  a  childless  existence,  but  the  fact 
is  obvious,  that  one  did  die,  and  the  other  still  lives  on  the  lips  of 
men,  and  in  the  columns  of  Newspapers,  in  a  degraded  form. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  catalogue  the  Languages  of  India, 
Further  and  Nearer,  and  the  Archipelago  ;  of  Africa,  and  of 
Oceania  :  the  materials  of  America  were  ready,  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  study  of  the  lleligious  of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
drew  me  away  from  my  Linguistic  studies.  I  have  striven  to 
catalogue  the  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  Alphabetically,  Geo- 
graphically, and  Linguistically,  bringing  their  nomenclature  and 
orthography  down  to  one  fixed  scientific  system  ;  and  1  have 
arranged  for  quint^uennial  Eeports  of  additions,  so  as  to  bring  our 
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Knowledge  so  far  always  up  to  date,  and  to  leave  no  door  open  to 
doubt,  whether  a  form  of  speech  was  a  Language,  or  a  Dialect, 
or  a  miserable  Patois.  There  are  doubtless  errors,  which  time  will 
disclose,  but  a  system  has  been  started,  and  room  left  for  the 
copious  additions  of  future  years,  and  the  periodical  publication 
of  Catalogues  corrected  up  to  date. 

But  there  is  something  beyond,  which  remains  to  be  done  : 
what  is  it  ?     I  must  explain. 

"The  Eible  of  Every  Land,"  published  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  Kow,  appeared  in  a  second  and 
enlarged  Edition  in  i860,  a  handy  quarto  of  480  pages,  with 
the  Motto, 

"  Ho'X\a<  fiev  OvrjToi^  t^fKwaaai,  juir)  0'  aOavcnoicn  "  : 

"  Multae  terricolis  linguae,  coelestihus  una  "  : 

which  I  venture  to  translate, 

**  Many  the  tongues  of  poor  mortals,  but  one  the  tongue  of 
the  Angels." 

The  grande  et  veneraiile  nomen  of  Tregelles  is  associated  wath 
this  epoch-making  and  monumental  work.  I  am  more  indebted  to 
it  than  I  can  describe.  "  This  Book,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Preface,  "investigated  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  Holy 
"  Library  of  Volumes  (the  composition  of  which  spread  over 
"  a  period  of  1,000  years)  has  been  translated  into  the  principal 
"  Languages  of  every  land,  and  the  agencies,  by  which  copies  in 
"  these  Languages  have  been  multiplied  and  dispersed  among  the 
"  Nations,  Tribes,  and  Kindreds,  of  the  Earth." 

This  Book  represeuts  the  Linguistic  knowledge  of  forty  years 
ago,  or  rather  that  phase  of  Linguistic  knowledge,  possessed  by 
Ecclesiastics,  or  Dilettanti  Scholars.  I  wish  to  speak  with 
reverence  and  love  of  the  compilers,  for  I  have  profited  greatly 
from  the  perusal  of  their  publication,  but  I  decidedly  think, 
that  the  amazing  progress  all  down  the  line  has  rendered  the 
preparation  of  a  new  and  revised  Edition  absolutely  necessary,  as 
a  compilation  of  this  kind  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  must  be  rcnewed 
at  the  interval  of  every  thirty  years,  or  a  generation  of  men. 

I  addi-essed  myself  to  Messrs.  Bagster,  suggesting  that  a  new 
Edition  should  be  prepared  of  their  excellent  Book  :  it  will  be 
a  costly  operation,  and  will  occupy  much  time.  I  think  that  Maps 
might  be  omitted,  as  well  as  Tables  of  Alphabets,  and  specimens  of 
Translations,  as  those  details  are  supplied  in  other  publications,  and 
that  the  scheme  be  restricted  to  the  following  : 

I.  The  work  to  be  confined  to  living  Languages,  actually  made 
use  of  for  Gospel-Teaching. 
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II.  No  Language  to  be  noticed,  whicli  is  not  represented  by  at 
least  a  Translation  of  one  Book  of  the  Scriptm'cs,  actually  printed 
and  in  circulation. 

III.  The  classification  to  be  made  on  strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  the  order  of  subjects  to  follow  the  classification. 

IV.  The  nomenclature  and  orthography  to  be  scientific  and 
uniform,  not  the  mere  chance  expression  of  a  Missionary  Ti-anslator. 

V.  All  discussions  about  the  Lower  Criticism  of  Text,  or  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  Dates  and  Authors,  to  be  sternly  laid  aside. 

VI.  The  work  of  the  Translation  to  be  described  from  the  first 
effort  to  the  last  revision,  giving  place,  date,  and  names  without 
any  expressions  of  praise  or  hlame  :  each  Edition  to  be  separately 
described. 

VII.  Brevity  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view :  no  unnecessary 
expressions,  or  repetitions  :  a  table  of  abbreviations  to  be  adhered  to. 

I  should  be  so  pleased  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  work  started, 
as  I  might  be  of  use  in  corrections,  suggestions,  indications  of  sources 
of  Knowledge,  etc.  Two  scholarly  men  should  be  employed  on  this 
work,  as  one  would  help  and  correct  the  other.  They  should  have 
no  other  employment:  this  is  not  a  job  to  be  disposed  of  in  spare 
hours,  stolen  from  some  other  employment,  but  by  the  entire  devotion 
of  time,  diligence,  and  intelligence  for  one,  two,  or  more  years. 

There  will  be  great  advantage  to  future  translators  and  revisers, 
to  know  the  process  by  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
their  predecessors  made  their  Translations,  and  their  comparative 
fitness  for  the  work  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of  accurate 
scholarship,  and  intimate  knowledge,  than  the  rendering  of  a  dead 
Language,  like  the  old  Hebrew,  into  a  Language  not  previously 
reduced  to  writing,  and  unsupplied  with  Dictionaries  and  Grammars. 
It  is  clear  that,  during  the  next  Century,  a  great  deal  of  revision 
will  be  necessaiy :  the  '  one-man '  translation  will  be  held  up  to 
pity,  or  perhaps  gentle  ridicule.  Then,  again,  the  great  Publishing 
Societies,  as  time  goes  on,  must  have  authoritative  and  trustworthy 
information  as  to  the  character  of  Editions,  both  as  regards 
translation,  and  correct  editing,  and  proof -correcting ;  at  present 
all  is  uncertain.  The  Translations  made  in  foreign  countries  will 
have  to  be  noticed,  and  described,  as  well  as  those  made  by 
English-speaking  Missionaries. 

The  work,  as  contemplated  by  me,  is  something  more  than 
interleaving  a  volume  of  the  existing  Edition  of  i860,  and  filling 
in  new  material ;  the  old  volume  must  be  broken  iip,  and  its  pages 
redistributed  in  a  new  order,  and  pasted  on  large  sheets  of  white 
paper :  as  the  pages  have  matter  on  both  sides,  two  copies  of  the 
work   miist  be   broken  up,  so  that  every  page  may  appear  in  its 
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place.  Then  will  come  the  task  of  filling  in  new  large  white 
paper  sheets  with  the  new  material.  Every  Language  must  have 
a  separate  sheet,  so  as  to  secure  room  for  adding  new  material  as 
time  goes  on :  this  is  an  essential  feature,  for  the  convenience  of 
those,  who  come  after  us  in  the  next  century. 

The  omission  of  Maps,  tables  of  Alphabets,  specimen  sheets  of 
printed  matter,  discussions  about  disputed  interpretations,  etc.,  etc., 
will  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  new  Book,  and  the  cost  of 
printing  ;  what  we  require  is  a  handy  Cyclopoedia  of  Bible-Trans- 
lations, a  full  narrative  how  each  Translation  came  into  existence, 
how  it  was  revised,  if  revision  has  taken  place,  and  what  is  the 
opinion  of  competent  persons  as  to  the  degree  of  its  excellence  or 
the  contrary.  For  instance,  as  regards  the  Persian  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  revised  Malagasi,  entire  satisfaction  could 
be  expressed  :  as  regards  Hindi,  Urdu,  Telugu,  and  Mandarin, 
a  confidence  could  be  felt,  that  the  steps  now  being  taken  will  be 
sufficient  :  as  regards  a  great  many,  there  is  dissatisfaction  ;  as 
regards  other?,  doubts  :  in  this  direction  lies  our  work  in  the  Future. 

There  is  no  room  for  despondency,  and  still  less  for  boasting : 
our  generation,  and  the  closing  century,  have  done  a  great  work, 
and  done  it  well :  no  preceding  century  in  the  History  of  Mankind 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  this  particular  branch  of  Human  labour, 
but  there  is  room  for 

"  Limae  labor  ac  mora." 

In  all  Human  work  there  is  room  for  improvement.  In  past 
epochs  there  were  no  revising  Committees.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Jerome,  a  revision  by  experts  would  have  improved  the  Vulgate. 
Going  back  to  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine, 
a  revising  Committee  would  have  corrected  such  obvious  Gram- 
matical errors  as  occur  in  Cap.  I,  v.  4.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  to  write  m  his  Edition,  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  above  the  ordinary  Rules  of  Grammar,  and  had 
a  Grammar  of  Inspiration  of  its  own  :  we  do  not  find  such 
Grammatical  slips  in  the  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of  the  Gentile  Luke 
may  vie  in  the  purity  of  its  diction  with  any  Greek  Book  of  the 
time  :  it  is  clear,  that  in  Books  intended  for  the  use  of  man  the 
Rules  of  Grammar  must  be  adhered  to. 

A  super\dsing  Committee  of  three  men  should  be  appointed : 
the  age  of  each  should  be  under  seventy  years.  The  Editorial 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  would  naturally 
be  one ;  the  other  two  must  be  chosen  for  their  qualifications. 
Someone  with  leisure  might  go  through  a  clean  copy  of  the 
Edition  of  i860,  erase  all  superfluous  words,  such  as  "venerable," 
"  respected,"  "  learned,"  etc.,  correct  the  nomenclature  and 
orthography  of  names,  countries,  and  Languages,  correct  palpable 
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errors,  substitute  abbreviations  sucb  as  B.F.B.S.  for  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Society,  and  so  on.  I  have  tried  to  help  the 
matter  on  by  placing  in  proper  sequence  a  sheet  of  paper  for  each 
Language,  and  entering  on  that  sheet  the  name  correctly  spelt, 
the  Geographical  locality  of  the  speakers,  and  the  Linguistic  Family 
of  the  form  of  speech.    My  Manuscript  is  in  the  Bible-House. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  ought  to  pay  the  stipend 
of  the  two  scholars  employed,  and  allow  the  work  to  be  conducted 
in  the  Bible-House.  The  records  of  the  Bible-Society  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Editors  for  ready  reference,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  the  Editors  always  to  state  in  foot-notes  the  quarter,  from 
which  they  derive  their  information. 

All  discussion  of  the  bones  of  discord  of  the  Bible-Society,  such 
as  the  great  controversy  of  Terms  for  the  Divine  Name  in  China, 
and  the  difficulties  about  translating  the  word  '  Baptize,'  to  be 
absolutely  and  entirely  excluded. 

Let  us  look  forward  thirty  years,  and  imagine  the  date  of  the 
year  to  be  1930.  Perhaps  fifty  new  Translations  by  that  date  will 
have  come  into  existence  :  all  the  army  of  old  Translators,  and 
those,  who  knew  them  and  helped  them,  will  have  gone  to  their 
rest,  and,  worthy  men  as  they  are,  have  obtained  their  reward. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  glories  must  ever  surround  the 
name  of  the  man,  whose  Human  pen  wrote  one  of  the  original 
volumes  of  the  Divine  Library  :  thoughts  that  breathe  ;  words  that 
burn  ;  ideas  that  illumine  the  intellect :  voices  of  the  Heart,  that 
once  heard  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  Precious  Promises  still  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  expressions  of  lofty  Wisdom,  and  the  Highest  Morality, 
which  will  never  die  ;  outpourings  of  the  Soul  of  poor  weak  men 
to  the  great  Creator,  and  Preserver,  no  longer  unknown.  Take  the 
instance  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Perhaps,  however,  the  good 
faithful  Translator,  who  has  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spii'it 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  writer,  and  rendered  the 
sentiments  into  a  new  and  dilferent  array  of  sounds,  words, 
sentences,  and  written  symbols,  so  that  generations  still  to  be 
born  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  message  of  the  old  Prophet, 
or  Evangelist,  may  be  deemed  to  have  done  a  greater  service  to 
Mankind  than  Kings,  and  Conquerors,  Lawgivers,  and  Civilizers, 
and  Slayers  of  unhappy  so-called  Inferior  Races. 

At  my  request  Mr.  llobert  Bagster  called  upon  me  at  the  Bible- 
House  in  1899,  after  the  death  of  our  late  Editorial  Secretaiy, 
Dr.  William  Wright,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Gordon  Watt,  expressed  his  inability  to  undertake  a  new- 
Edition  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  my  addi'ess,  dated  August  9,  1899, 
he  writes  as  follows  : 

"  You  know  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reissue  of  '  Bible  of  Eveiy 
Land '  is  a  duty,  that  should  be  undertaken  by  one  ol  the  great 
Societies."     The  last  Edition  is  dated  i860,  forty  years  ago,  and 
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the  lapse  of  time  shuts  out  all  claims  for  compensation.  Our  way 
is  clear  before  us,  and  the  Society  will  fail  in  its  duty,  if  steps  are 
not  taken  to  prepare  a  new  Edition  of  this  most  essential  work. 


IV. 

Necessity  of  inquiring  into  amount  of  Sales  of  each  Trans- 
lation DURING  THE  LAST  QuiNQUENNIAL  PeRIOD,  AND  WITH- 
DRAWING FROM  CIRCULATION  TRANSLATIONS,  FOR  WHICH  THERE 
IS  NO  DEMAND,  AND  WHICH  ARE  DOING  NO  GOOD  IN  THE  CON- 
VERSION OF  Souls. 

In  dealing  with  Religious  matters  absolute  Truth  is  required. 
It  is  not  sufficient  in  a  commercial  business  to  record  the  amount 
of  goods  transmitted  to  foreign  agents  :  we  must  be  satisfied,  that 
those  goods  are  appreciated  and  disposed  of.  Our  Alcohol  and  our 
Opium  must  be  sold.  If  a  large  stock  of  our  Translations  remain 
in  store,  with  no  demand  for  them,  an  inquiry  should  be  made.  Is 
the  Translation  in  fault?  Has  the  wrong  Dialect  been  made  use 
of  ?  We  remark  the  enormous  sales  of  popular  Translations  in  the 
great  Vernaculars.  If  the  Translation  of  a  particular  Hill-Dialect 
were  not  requii'cd,  let  it  be  transferred  to  a  different  category  from 
the  list  of  our  effective  Translations.  We  must  recollect,  that  from 
the  Platform  our  agents  inform  the  audience,  that  Translations  are 
diffused  in  several  hundred  Languages,  and  sold  ly  the  thousatid 
copies.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  more  particular,  and 
more  sure  of  our  facts. 

The  inquiry  might  be  commenced  in  our  Indian  Agencies.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  I  had  a  Circulation  List  prepared  of 
India  and  Ceylon  for  the  last  four  years.  In  one  Language,  a  weak 
Dravidian  Hill-Language,  the  Badaga,  the  sales  were  :  in  1895, 
two  ;  1896,  nine  ;  1897,  ten  ;  and  in  1898,  none.  So  of  the 
Baluchi,  an  important  frontier-Language,  the  sales  were  :  1895, 
none;  1896,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  1897,  none;  and  in  1898, 
none.  Similar  returns  for  Koi,  Lepcha,  Magadhi,  Maltu.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  after  inquiry,  to  withdi'aw  these  from  our  Depot, 
and  remove  them  from  our  effective  List  ?  Perhaps  the  population 
is  wholly  illiterate,  or  the  State- Schools  make  use  of  some  great 
pro\incial  Vernacular,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  discourage 
the  use  of  Dialects  and  petty  Languages,  and  spread  the  use  of 
the  great  Vernaculars,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  are  in  the 
same  direction. 
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The  expediency  of  ptjblishing  Selected  Portions  of  the  Scriptitees 
IN  Native  Languages,  without  note  or  comment,  for  private 

BEADING. 

I  have  just  completed  a  perusal,  not  for  the  first  time,  of  the  ]!^ew 
Testament  in  its  original  Greek,  with  the  Revised  Version  open  at 
the  Chapter,  and  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  I  am  now  dailj-, 
morning  and  evening,  reading  my  ten  verses  of  the  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.    The  thought  comes  over  me,  as  it  has  often  come  before  : 

"  How  many  persons  can  lay  their  hands  on  their  heart  and  say, 
*'  *  I  have  read  the  whole  Bible  through,  verse  by  verse,  thoughtfully 
"  and  understandingly  '  ?  " 

"  How  many  can  say,  that  they  have  searched  the  Scriptures, 
"  weighed  the  words,  pondered  on  the  Human  elements,  which 
"  suiTound  and  sometimes  obscure,  the  Divine  essence,  of  which 
**  the  Scriptures  are  composed?" 

From  one  point  of  view  the  Scriptures  are  very  Human  :  the 
date  of  the  first  book  of  the  Divine  Library  is  a  thousand  j-ears 
anterior  to  that  of  the  last :  they  are  composed  in  three  Languages, 
all  of  which  are  totally  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
They  consist  of  Books  written  by  writers  in  a  very  different  state 
of  Culture  from  each  other,  and  from  the  reader.  Expressions  and 
Anecdotes  occur,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
expurgated.  The  whole  environment  of  the  writers  is  foreign  to 
the  European  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  page  has  to  be 
gently  tui'ned  over,  and  the  rising  criticism  suppressed.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  Scriptures  are  deemed,  and  in  our 
opinion  justly  deemed,  to  be  the  utterances  of  writers  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  Barbarian 
tribe  of  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  could  have 
developed  them  from  their  own  consciousness,  experience,  and 
restricted  environment. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  there  was  a  great  Design  in  the 
Scriptures  from  the  first  Book  to  the  last.  We  place  out  of  our 
consideration  all  the  erroneous  commentaries,  the  unwarrantable 
superstructures,  the  downright  perversions,  imported  into,  built 
up  on,  and  discrediting,  the  simple  original,  whether  legendary 
history  of  the  petty  tribe  of  the  Hebrews,  the  wonderful  utterances 
of  the  inspired  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  the  naiTatives  of  the  Greek 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  We  wish  to  place  before  the  Headers  the 
simple  Text,  correctly  translated  into  the  current  Vernacular,  not 
stilted,  nor  conventional,  nor  dogmatic,  nor  sensational,  free  from 
all  untrue  Sectarian  interpretations :  in  the  llevised  Version, 
subject  to  the  possibility  of  Human  eiTors,  we  can  do  so. 
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Eut  is  not  the  time  corae  to  lighten  Ihe  ship,  to  lay  aside 
respectfully  all  details,  "which  do  not  assist,  but  rather  impede,  our 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  Soul  to  God,  and  confuse  us  as  to 
the  design  of  the  Creator,  His  Almighty  Plan,  and  obscure  His 
exceedingly  Precious  Promises  to  all  mankind,  not  to  the  unworthy 
Hebrew  llace  only. 

The  Book  is  treated  with  great  veneration,  and  properly  so,  in 
many  homes  :  but  is  it  read?  Going  back  to  the  year  1830,  I 
remember  in  my  father's  house  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  on  the 
first  or  last  pages  of  which  the  dates  of  the  birth,  baptism,  and 
illnesses  of  the  children  of  the  family  were  solemnly  entered.  In 
a  particular  portion  of  the  Church  or  Chapel  was  a  Bible,  and  on 
a  table  of  the  farmhouse,  covered  with  an  antimacassar,  was  the 
Family-Bible  \  but  was  it  ever  read,  marked,  and  learned,  except 
by  a  select  few  ?  Did  anyone  read  a  portion  daily,  or  some  book 
illustrating  or  explaining  it?  In  1900  the  circumstances  are 
different.  By  many  the  Book  is  studied  and  prayed  over  daily. 
Convenient  Editions  are  available,  or  Editions  with  explanatory 
notes.  To  some  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  languages 
than  their  own  has  become  a  pleasure  and  a  delight,  and  those, 
who  do  so,  find  that  a  Translation  of  a  good,  honest,  and  capable 
man  is  the  best  of  Commentaries  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
The  Book  itself  is  not  inspired,  but  contains  the  utterances  of  men 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  accurate  to  call  the  Human 
Volume  the  "  Word  of  God,"  but  the  pages  of  that  Volume  contain 
without  doubt  the  "  Word  of  God." 

But  a  full  and  sufficient  study  of  the  Scriptures  requires  leisure, 
a  quiet  room,  access  to  books  of  reference,  or  qualified  instructors : 
such  luxuries  are  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  ordinaiy 
Christian.  "  Go  and  read  j^our  Bible,  my  young  friend,"  says  the 
wise  councillor.  The  uninstructed  young  person  gets  down  a  copy 
of  the  Bible,  the  contents  of  which  extend  over  one  thousand  years, 
and  opens  at  random,  perhaps  at  Leviticus,  or  Esther,  or  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  It  may  be  argued,  that  we  have  no  right  to  make 
selections,  as  the  whole  book  is  by  inspired  authors ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  loe  have  made  selections, 
rejecting  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and 
admitting  other  Books,  which  perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well 
to  have  excluded. 

My  suggestion  is,  that  for  the  young  Christian,  who  resembles 
a  child  in  the  Faith,  we  publish  for  private  reading  little  volumes  : 


The  Words  of  Jesus, 
The  Parables  of  Jesus, 
The  Miracles  of  Jesus, 
etc.,  etc.  ; 
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and  similar  selections  for  edification  of  nominal  Christians,  con- 
version of  non-Christians,  and  comfort  of  real  believing  Christians. 

This  opens  out  the  question  of  Editions  of  the  Scriptures  purified 
from  all  admixture  of  passages  of  questionable  propriety,  and  of 
painful  anecdotes.  The  New  Testament  need  not  lose  a  line.  A 
Chinaman  in  the  Bible-House  asked  the  Committee  not  to  send 
copies  of  Genesis  to  China,  as  the  people  of  China  could  not  tolerate 
the  stoiy  of  Lot.  A  Frenchman  remarked  that  he  wondered  how 
English  parents  allowed  their  boys  and  girls  to  read  a  "  Bible  non 
chatiee."  The  wife  of  a  Clergyman  once  remarked  to  me,  that  she 
wondered,  how  the  Clergy  could  read  aloud  in  a  Church  to  a  mixed 
audience  of  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  passages,  which  they  would 
not  venture  to  read  aloud  in  a  sitting-room  full  of  decent  people. 
At  any  rate  the  Bible-lSociety  might  with  advantage  set  the  example 
in  England,  but  as  regards  the  Translations  it  is  unwise  and  wrong 
to  publish  passages  full  of  foul  ideas  and  filthy  words  to  read  in 
Churches,  Schools,  and  Private  Houses  by  Native  Christians  in 
a  low  state  of  culture. 

We  require  a  new  Reformation  as  regards  such  matters.  Reading 
the  Vulgate  only  gave  out  sounds  not  understood,  but  at  least  doing 
no  harm.  The  present  system  instils  improper  ideas,  and  causes 
the  unbeliever  to  scoff".  Coarse  expressions,  such  as  the  one  in 
Isaiah,  xxx,  22,  might  have  their  place  supplied  by  more  decent 
words  without  injuring  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  the  bulk  of  the  volume  of  the  New 
Testament  is  sufficient  for  the  edification  of  Native  Churches,  such 
as  those  in  India,  China,  and  Persia,  and  far  beyond  the  necessity 
of  the  case  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  races  in  Lower  Culture. 
Does  it  not  therefore  seem  superfluous  to  supply  copies  in  such 
abundance  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as  a  fact,  are  never  read, 
and  if  read  could  be  of  no  possible  profit  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
why  has  the  venerable  Society  excluded  the  Apocrypha  from  its 
operations  ?  The  Episcopal  Church  of  England  has  not  done  so, 
but  reads  it  in  its  Seiwices.  The  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  have  not  done  so.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Two  Books  at  least,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  are  profitable  to  English  readers  "  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction,"  and  are  of  the  style  acceptable  to  Oriental 
Readers,  who  could  understand  their  purport. 

We  must  recollect,  that  if  we  do  not  do  something  in  this  way, 
two  things  may  happen.  Private  benevolent  associations  may 
undertake  the  task,  and  from  denominational  prejudices,  or  want 
of  right  judgment,  omit  too  much.  Another  contingency  is  possible. 
All  the  Latin  and  Greek  Poets,  used  in  our  Schools,  are  expurgated 
without  losing  their  beauty.  What  is  to  prevent  a  downright 
enemy  of  the  Bible  selecting  all  the  indecent  stories  and  expressions 
and  publishing  them  in  India  in  the  Native  Language  as  specimens 
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of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Christians  ?  It  is  the  penalty  of  the 
wholesale  Publication  of  a  Book,  that  you  must  be  careful  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Book.  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1899  it  is 
noted  at  page  38  that  the  practice  recommended  has  already  com- 
menced in  Germany. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  to  some  minds  of  a  paraphrase^ 
I  cannot  recommend  it  to  the  Bible-Society.  There  is  danger  in 
it,  and  a  careful  translation  in  the  Yernacular  seems  to  satisfy 
all  requirements.  At  page  137  of  Report  for  1899,  I  remark 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  Leave  paraphrases  to  commentators, 
and  by  our  Rules  we  publish  the  Scriptures  without  comment. 


VI. 

Measuees  to  be  taken  to  secure  Periodical  Revision  of 
Translations. 

This  will  be  the  special  work  of  the  next  Century  :  the 
'  one-man '  Translation  cannot  be  tolerated :  it  is  desirable,  that 
the  same  company  of  Scholars,  who  are  dealing  with  a  previously 
unkown  Language,  should  work  on  together  to  the  end,  but  there 
is  no  occasion  for  a  large  number  of  re\isers  as  at  Alexandria, 
and  London  in  the  days  of  the  so-called  Authorized  Version, 
although  a  Bishop  informed  the  Bible- Society,  that  no  manner  of 
authorization  was  ever  conferred  on  it. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  Revision  does  go  on,  and  excellent 
work  has  been  done  :  we  may  instance  Malagasi,  Persian,  Urdu, 
and  Arabic,  without  mentioning  names,  which  rise  up  in  our 
recollection ;  but  what  is  required  is  a  systematic  decennial  Report 
of  each  Language,  as  Time  is  an  element.  A  great  Revision  takes 
time,  and  costs  a  great  deal,  but  surely  obvious  mistakes  might 
be  corrected  on  the  occasion  of  every  new  Edition.  Of  course, 
tampering  with  a  received  Version  is  accompanied  by  some  dangers, 
but  continuing  to  read  faulty,  and  erroneous  versions,  is  more 
dangerous  still.  The  English  Bishops  of  India  and  the  Colonies, 
from  their  education  and  training,  are  not  equal  to  this  duty, 
but  the  Native  Suffragan  Bishops,  and  selected  skilled  English 
Missionaries,  are  fully  equal  to  the  task,  and  a  qualified  Scholar 
could  be  employed,  even  if  he  were  not  an  ordained  Minister. 

Erroneous  Translations,  and  imperfect  Translations  of  words  and 
ideas,  have  a  fearful  tendency  to  stereotype  themselves  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  who  do  not  think  deeply :  witness  the  story  of  our 
own  Revised  Version  in  the  English  Language,  with  which  I  shall 
deal  further  on. 
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Inexpediency    op    publishing    any    Edition    in    any    Language 

ILLUSXBATED    BY   PICTURES,    OR    PlaTES,    OTHER   THAN    SIMPLE   MaPS. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  just 
published  a  beautiful  Edition  of  an  Illustrated  Gospel  of  the  most 
perfect  character  as  regards  Art.  I  have  bought  myself  two  copies, 
though  it  is  a  costly  book,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  Text,  but 
for  the  Illustrations.  This  emphasizes  my  point.  In  8uch  Editions 
the  Words  of  Jesus,  the  Character  of  Jesus,  the  Mission  of  Jesus, 
just  go  for  nothing.  The  Painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  illus- 
trated the  Gospel  story  by  Pictures  of  European  men  and  women 
of  their  own  time.  The  Trinity  is  not  excepted,  and  is  represented 
by  an  old  man,  a  young  man,  and  a  dove.  The  whole  system  of 
representing  the  outward  forms  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  History  is  carnal,  and  based  on  falsehood. 
It  is  true,  that  they  are  wonderful  works  of  Human  Art,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  can  be  admired,  but  they  do  not  advance  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  my  idea  the  Bible 
Society  should  not  be  tempted  to  admit  any  illustrated  Edition 
of  the  Bible  to  their  shelves,  either  when  dealing  with  the 
Languages  of  Europe,  or  of  the  outer  world.  The  Mahometans 
shun  any  representation  of  the  great  Divinity :  the  Hindu  would 
of  course  revel  in  it. 

There  is  another  reason :  if  we  set  the  example  of  publishing 
false  portraits  of  our  Saviour,  endowed  with  every  Human  Beauty 
from  the  European  point  of  view,  and  of  His  Mother,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  hostile  Religionist  indulging  in  caricatures  of  a  painful 
and  degrading  character  ?  We  should  present  Jesus  to  the  Souls  of 
our  converts,  and  each  person  will  in  their  simple  faith  create  an 
ideal  sufficient  for  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  necessities. 

The  Hindu  is  not  behind  the  Roman  Catholic  in  his  worship  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Human  Eorm.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  in 
the  Brahmanical  Religion  the  idea  of  the  Creator  assuming  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  being  bom  of  a  woman,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal,  existing  long  before  the  Christian  era.  So 
also  a  Trinity  of  Deities  is  a  received  tenet.  A  late  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor visited  Calcutta,  and  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Xative  Chapel  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  picture  by  a  Native  Artist  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  In  a  Hindu  place  of  worship  he  came  on  the  same 
picture  by  the  same  artist,  but  the  persons  represented  were  said 
to  be  Krishna  the  Avatara  of  Brahma,  and  his  Mother  Devaki. 
So  there  is  great  danger  in  the  Xative  Churches  having  any 
pictures  or  statues  in  their  places  of  worship,  and  still  more  so  in 
their  Prayer  Books  and  Bibles. 

H 
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I  camo  upon  another  form  of  this  tendency,  by  seeing  a  little 
Bible  at  the  Eible-House  called 

"  The  Young  Scholar's  Illustrated  Bible." 

This  is  edited  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Archseologist,  and 
a  series  of  beautiful  engravings  are  betwixt  the  pages  of  the 
Volume  illustrative  of  the  Cities  and  People  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  story.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  degree,  to  which 
the  Bible  is  studied  by  secular  men,  and  its  trustworthiness  born 
witness  to  by  competent  Scholars  in  a  new  Science  only  developed 
in  late  years.  The  Bible  could  be  illustrated  by  Botanists,  Geo- 
graphers, Anthropologists,  in  the  same  way,  and  any  idea  of  the 
Old  Testament  being  a  fraud,  like  the  Books  of  Mormon,  has  never 
been  entertained.  But  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  convert 
Souls,  not  to  extend  the  area  of  interesting  Scientific  study,  and 
to  see  Editions  of  the  Scriptures  devoted  to  inferior  uses. 

I  asked  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to 
present  a  copy  of  their  magnificent  work,  alluded  to  above,  to  the 
Bible -House,  and  they  have  done  so.  My  readers  can  look  at  this 
beautiful  Book  and  form  their  own  opinion,  whether  it  is  in  any 
way  a  book  of  Evangelizing  tendencies. 

How  many  of  the  errors  of  the  Bomish  Church  are  but  the  out- 
comes of  the  gross  realism  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  !  If  Christ 
in  His  agony  at  Uennesareth  cried  out,  "let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me,"  was  it  right  in  a  Statuary  to  represent  an  Angel  forcing  the 
Sacramental  cup  on  Him  ?  If  the  Evangelist  records,  that  Satan 
entered  after  the  sop  into  Judas,  was  it  right  in  a  Painting  to 
delineate  a  rat  leaping  into  Judas'  mouth  ? 

Ptut-kin  ("Stones  of  Venice")  remarks,  that  he  never  yet  met 
a  Christian,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  set  upon  the  world  to 
come,  and,  so  far  as  Human  judgment  could  pronounce,  perfect 
and  right  before  God,  who  cared  about  Art  at  all  :  at  the  best  it 
is  Human,  false,  and  meretricious.  The  Greek  Church  allows  no 
Statues,  but  sins  more  deeply  as  I'egards  Pictures. 

The  Mahometan  will  not  allow  the  figure  of  man  to  be  pourtrayed. 
The  Paintings  and  Statuary  of  the  Hindu  and  Biiddhist  seem  to  the 
European  eye  so  gross,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  harm,  but  to  the 
Asiatic  eye  they  are  as  baneful  as  the  finest  work  of  European 
Sculptor  or  Painter.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  the  effect 
is  monstrous  and  lamentable.  Pictures  are  exhibited  to  illustrate 
false  Doctrines,  the  stories  of  false  Miracles,  such  as  the  Miracle  of 
Bolsena,  in  which  blood  flowed  from  the  wafer  to  prove  the  Doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  or  to  record  false  facts,  and  false  dreams. 
Pictures  are  exhibited,  in  which  ancient  and  Oriental  people  are 
represented  in  European  dress,  and  surrounded  with  European 
furniture,  such  as  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  four-post  bed ;   the  Last 
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Supper  is  drawn  as  a  feast  of  modern  times,  and  the  wine  is  exhibited 
in  a  Sacramental  cup.  Other  pictures,  called  Religious,  are  merely 
exhibitions  of  female  beautJ^  imperfectly  draped,  in  indelicate 
positions.  Such  stories  as  Potiphar's  wife,  Susanna  and  the  Elders, 
David  and  Bathsheba,  should  have  been  shimned  by  Painters  with 
any  spark  of  lleligion.  The  same  thought  to  a  less  degree  applies 
to  Statues  of  lieligious  subjects  :  they  deceive  the  vulgar :  that  is 
their  object. 

In  an  educated  community  pictures  can  do  little  harm,  but 
among  an  ignorant  peasantry,  such  as  the  Italian,  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  mischief.  In  the  Basdica  of  St.  Agnes,  at  Rome, 
a  picture  is  exhibited  of  Pope  Pius  IX  being  saved  f  10m  a  fall  by 
the  Apostle  Peter  putting  his  arms  round  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  St.  Agnes  is  praying  to  the  Virgin,  to  intercede  for  his  safety  : 
the  ignorant  populace  believe  that  this  took  place.  In  the  Vatican 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Bull 
being  proclaimed  in  St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope  :  the  scene  down  below 
is  what  actually  took  place ;  up  above  is  the  Trinity,  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Prophets,  looking  on  with  satisfaction,  and  the  Virgin 
coming  forward  and  bowing  her  thanks  to  the  audience  below: 
what  can  be  thought  of  such  a  conception  !  Awful  pictures  are  seen 
everywhere  of  the  pains  in  Hell,  and  poor  people  in  Purgatory,  to 
induce  people  to  pay  money  for  masses.  Mahomet  saw  how  the 
iniiuence  of  Pictures  and  Statues  had  led  the  Greek  and  lloman 
Churches  of  his  time  into  Polytheism  in  a  veiled  form,  while  the 
uncultured  Semites  clung  to  Monotheism,  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  resist  it,  and  forbade  the  material  representation  of  the  Human 
body.  Before  the  invention  of  Printing,  and  the  spread  of 
literature,  it  may  have  been  expedient  to  represent  Scripture 
scenes  in  statuesque  fall-size  forms  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
or  expedient. 

Now  that  Toleration  exists,  it  may  be  found,  that  the  Art  of 
the  Sculptor  and  Painter  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  deriding 
Scripture -stories.  I  saw  in  Holland  a  picture  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  a  manger,  in  which  it  had  been  so  arranged,  that  the  horns  of 
an  ox  should  fit  exactly  over  the  head  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  father, 
and  the  guide  pointed  out  with  glee  this  arrangement  to  show  that 
Joseph  wore  horns.  The  ill-judging  Missionary  in  India  circulates 
offensive  descriptions  of  Mahomet  and  Krishna  :  a  free  Press  will 
soon  learn  to  retaliate,  and  use  the  same  weapons.  The  erection  of 
magnificent,  and  highly  decorated,  places  of  Worship,  with  valuable 
ornaments  of  metal,  is  to  be  deprecated  :  it  is  a  remnant  of  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  and  of  the  Religious  concejitions  of  the  elder  world, 
when  Religion  was  National,  not  individual,  external  ritiud,  not 
inward  Spirituality.  Theatrical  performances  of  Scripture  stories 
are  to  be  deplored.  In  the  streets  of  Bauaras  the  great  Hindu 
story  of  the  Avatara  of  Rama  is  annually  enacted  amidst  rejoicing 
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thousands,  and  sometimes  the  great  Mahometan  festival  of  Husan 
and  ]Iosein  falls  on  the  same  day,  and  Christian  Rulers  have  to  keep 
the  peace :  all  such  things  belong  to  a  Past,  and  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  made  use  of  in  the  great  Religious  conception, 
which  now  dominates  the  world,  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  civilization 
of  the  I^ineteenth  Century. 


YIII. 
Revised  Rules  foe  guidance  of  Teanslatoes. 

I  had  entered  this  on  the  programme  of  my  Essay,  but  in  the 
months,  which  have  elapsed  since  I  conceived  the  idea.  Revised 
Rules  have  been  fully  discussed,  and  passed  by  the  Committee,  and 
circulated.  I  took  a  part  m  this  Revision  of  existing  Rules,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  with  them.  Of  course  they  are  open  to  future 
modification.     Copies  can  be  supplied  at  the  Bible-House. 

General  instructions  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Committee  to 
guide  a  zealous  Translator  in  a  new  Region  of  Languages  pre- 
viously unknown  :  what  portions  of  Scripture  are  most  desirable, 
most  ready  for  Translation,  and  most  likely  to  be  appreciated  when 
translated.  And  certain  Books  should  be  reserved  for  the  very  last, 
as  the  least  profitable.  That  any  Missionary  should  have  selected  the 
Book  of  Esther,  or  Jonah,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  the  first  and 
only  Translation  of  Scripture  in  a  new  Language,  seems  incredible, 
yet  we  have  it  on  record,  that  this  did  hapjieu,  and  it  is  painful  to 
think  of.  Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  at  this  stage  of  our  work 
to  classify  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  order,  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  taken.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  one  Gospel 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first  period  of  Conversion  of 
a  tribe,  and  fi'om  the  Old  Testament  a  few  Psalms,  or  carefully 
selected  passages  fi'om  other  books.  It  is  of  no  use  placing  strong 
meat  before  babes  ;  they  cannot  swallow  it.  If  we  do  but  consider 
what  little  way  Bible-reading  makes  in  Europe,  we  should  feel 
that  a  contracted  Library  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
(i)  a  cultured  Nation,  (2)  a  barbarous  tribe  just  adopting  low 
Culture,  (3)  a  set  of  uncultured  Savages.  We  hardly,  either  in 
the  East  or  West,  make  due  allowance  for  the  gradation  of 
intellectual  advancement,  and  as  Bible-reading,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  Gospel-teaching,  does  postulate  some  degree  of  intellectual 
power,  some  capacity  of  receiving  foreign  ideas,  we  must  not  think, 
that  a  distribution  of  a  Million  of  Gospels  means  the  salvation  of 
a  Million  of  Souls.  A  very  large  sudden  circulation  may  prove  to 
be  a  great  snare.  We  must  be  cautious  about  boasting  of 
Bible -distribution  in  TJ-Ganda. 
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No  name  of  a  Translator  should  appear  in  any  Translation,  nor 
the  name  of  the  Society.  Some  symbolical  stamp  on  the  Title-page 
should  indicate  to  what  Society  the  book  belongs.  If  possible,  the 
book  should  be  piinted  in  the  Region  for  which  it  is  intended :  it" 
piinted  ia  Europe  the  name  of  the  place  should  not  be  recorded. 


IX. 

Historical  Lists  of  Translations  of  the  Bible-Society  in  two 
CATEGORIES  :  (A)  In  USE;  (B)  Ineffective,  (i)  Language 
DEAD,  (2)  Translation  obsolete. 

It  has  long  been  felt,  that  it  was  a  blot  in  our  practice  to  put 
forward  annually  a  list  of  Translations  of  the  Bible,  some  of  which 
had  never  come  into  practical  use,  and  some  had  been  laid  aside. 
It  was  a  serious  departiu'e  from  Truth,  and  nothing  could  justify  it. 
I  have  long  protested,  but  in  vain.  When  I  compiled  my  Volume 
on  Bible- Translations  in  1890,  I  rejected  certain  names  as  mere 
shadows  ;  yet  they  occupied  their  place  year  by  year  in  the 
Official  Lists,  and  were  accepted  by  tbe  outside  public  as  part  of 
oiu"  equipment,  and  swelled  the  number  of  our  totals,  and  do  so  to 
this  day. 

Nothing  unreal  should  be  admitted.  Two  Categories  can  be 
compiled  :  I,  Translations  still  in  use  ;  II,  Translations,  ( i )  Dead, 
(2)  Never  in  use,  though  made,  or  obsolete.  We  may  expect  that 
as  weak  Languages  die  out,  this  last  categoiy  will  be  largely  added 
to.  Two  distinct  Nations  may  possibly  speak  one  and  the  same 
Language  ;  there  should  be  no  double  entry  for  such,  but  in  the 
proper  columns  the  names  of  the  Nations,  who  use  it,  should  be 
recorded.  Norway  and  Denmark  are  instances.  When  one  and 
the  same  Translation  appeal's  in  several  distinct  forms  of  written 
Character  there  should  be  no  separate  entiy,  but  they  should  all 
he  grouped  under  the  same  serial  number,  as  the  essence  of 
a  Translation  is  its  Text,  not  its  Written  Character.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  of  the  Language  shoidd  he  carefully  attended 
to,  and  nothing  but  a  strictly  accurate  name  used,  cleared  of 
prefixes,  and  suffixes,  which  simple-hearted  Missionaries  have 
tacked  on.  In  India  this  error  has  been  avoided,  but  in  Melanesia 
and  Africa  there  has  been  a  great  laxity,  and  I  have  for  many 
years  striven  to  introduce  some  scientific  order  in  our  nomen- 
clature. We  do  not  write  '  Telugu-an '  ;  why  should  we  write 
'Fiji-an,' etc.  ? 

We  must  recollect  that  the  object  of  our  Reports  and  our  Lists 
of  Translations  is  to  interest,  attract,   and  instruct.     The  list  as 
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compiled  at  present,  fails  in  these  results ;  it  is  most  unattractive, 
and  unless  the  reader  is  well  up  in  the  subject,  it  is  not  instructive  ; 
as  regards  many  of  the  so-called  Translations  in  India,  it  is  not  true. 


X. 

The    Revised    Version   in   the    English    Language    should    be 
circulated  by  the  society. 

The  follovring  Resolution,  two  years  ago,  was  proposed  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible-Society  :  "  That,  whereas  the  continued 
"  refusal  of  the  Society  to  circulate  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
"  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  calculated  to  alienate  the  sj^mpathy 
"  and  support  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  public,  it  is 
"  desirable,  that  steps  be  forthwith  taken  to  secure  the  concurrent 
"  circulations  of  the  English  versions  of  161 1  a.d.  and  1885  a.d." 

A  modification  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Society  was 
rendered  necessary,  as  the  circulation  in  the  English  Language 
is  restricted  to  the  Authorized  Version,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  circulate  two  Versions  ;  and,  as  no  finality  is  claimed  to  any 
Translation,  as  years  go  by,  there  may  possibly  be  a  second  revision. 
The  Version  of  161 1  a.d.  has  no  claim  to  the  title  'Authorized' 
in  the  sense  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England  legally  asserts  its  title  under  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Thornton,  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  in  person 
pleaded  this  cause  in  the  interest  of  Christians  of  all  denominations 
in  Australia.  I  and  others  supported  him,  but  we  were  outvoted. 
"With  all  due  deference  to  my  valued  friend  the  Bishop,  he  has 
weakened  his  cause  by  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  Society  on 
the  grounds  of  the  non-circulation  of  the  new  version.  It  would 
require  a  much  deeper  cause  to  induce  me  to  leave  such  a  Society, 
however  much  I  ditfer,  and  I  do  differ,  with  some  of  its  decisions 
and  practices.  However,  when  the  Society  refused  to  listen  to  the 
Bishop's  prayer,  I  went  over  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Cliristian 
Knowledge  (on  the  Translation  Committee  of  which  Society  I  am 
a  life-member,  under  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
and  urged  that  Society,  which  circulates  the  Revised  Version  in 
Great  Britain,  to  open  depots  in  the  Colonies.  The  reply  was,  that 
the  matter  was  not  beyond  their  will  but  their  financial  power. 
I  then  consulted  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Westcott),  and,  at 
his  suggestion,  addressed  the  Managers  of  the  University  Press  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  any  Bishop  of  a  Colonial  diocese  by  opening  out 
depots  in  the  chief  cities.  So  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  hallarat 
liave  been  realized.     In  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen 
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the  Revised  Version  will  be  accessible  without  the  aid  of  the  Bible- 
Society,  the  Committee  of  which  is  blind  to  its  own  inconsistency. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  original  Texts 
we  might  hesitate,  and  properly  so.  But  Translations,  however 
respected,  are  uninspired,  and  often  extremely  faulty.  My  twenty 
years'  experience  on  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Bible-Society, 
and  my  general  knowledge  of  every  Translation  of  the  Bible  in 
existence  teach  me,  that  revision  is  in  the  air  in  every  part  of  the 
World.  The  '  one-man '  Translation  is  looked  upon  with  doubt, 
but  really  the  '  seventy -man '  Translation,  whether  at  Alexandria  or 
Hampton  Court,  is  open  to  even  more  serious  suspicion.  Besides, 
the  thoughts  of  men  grow  wider  with  the  progress  of  the  sun. 
Linguistic  knowledge  has  increased  a  hundredfold  since  the  days  of 
the  good  old  Fellows,  who  were  employed  by  King  James  I,  and 
whose  work,  excellent  for  their  time,  can  never  cease  to  have 
a  value.  But  the  meaning  of  English  words  has  changed  in  the 
lapse  of  nearly  300  years;  the  proper  interpretation  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  is  more  fully  appreciated  now  than  then ;  and  the 
number  of  manuscript  Texts,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  any 
new  Texts  worthy  of  Nineteenth -Century  critical  scholarship  has 
increased  enormously.  The  problem  in  our  age  is  a  totally 
different  one. 

What  will  be  thought  of  the  consistency  of  the  Committee,  when 
the  following  facts  are  weighed  calmly  ?  We  have  Translations  of 
portions  of  the  Bible  on  the  an\il  in  every  part  of  the  World  in 
nearly  400  Languages.  There  are  not  many  of  us  who,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  some  barbarous  tribe,  for  whom  a  Gospel  has  been 
prepared  by  a  devoted  missionary,  can  saj-  otihand  where  that  form 
of  speech  is  spoken,  and  to  what  family  of  Languages  it  belongs. 
We  are  unlocking  treasure-chambers  unknown  to  oui'  forefathers  ; 
we  are  realizing  in  its  fulness  our  Lord's  parting  message,  "  Go  ye 
unto  all  nations"  ;  we  are  confounding  the  wise  in  their  Colleges 
in  Europe,  and  suffering  giadlj^  the  foUj'  of  fools  generalh'  by 
proving,  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  existence  which  does  not  possess 
the  three  Divine  congenital  gifts  of 

( 1 )  Consciousness  of  a  Power  greater  than  itself. 

(2)  Means  of  communicating  orally  to  its  fellow -men. 

(3)  Capacity  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  Scriptm'cs,  when 

brought  to  them  in  their  own  vulgar  tongue. 

We  have  a  noble  army  of  Translators  in  the  field  ;  not  men  who 
are  wise  in  the  learning  of  Colleges,  or  gifted  with  trained  linguistic 
knowledge,  but  who  catch  the  words  from  the  mouths  of  bar- 
barians, and  reduce  them  into  order  with  the  help  of  untutored 
native  fellow-labourers,  group  them  into  sentences,  and  preach 
freely  in  previously  unknown  languages,   such  as  the  Zulu,   the 
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Kenge,  tlie  Swahili,  magnificent  and  highly  organized  vehicles  of 
thought ;  and  the  Committee  charge  these  translators  to  make  use 
of  the  English  Revised  Version  as  their  very  best  and  surest  com- 
mentary; and  if  any  Translator  is  asked,  he  will  admit,  that  he  owes 
much  to  the  Revision-Committee  of  \Yestminster  and  to  the  Texts 
and  Translations  of  1 87  i-i  88 1 ,  published  by  the  University  Presses. 
To  object  to  the  Revised  Version  is  a  mere  senile,  or  anile, 
prejudice.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Authorized 
Version  a  great  many  of  the  old  women  of  that  period  objected  to 
it ;  there  may  be  many  who  would  refuse  to  give  up  the  verses  of 
the  Psalms  in  our  Prayerbooks.  It  raises  a  smile  to  I'ead,  that  the 
Christians  in  North  Africa  in  the  time  of  Augustine  of  Hippo,  who 
had  been  used  to  the  Vetus  Itala  translation,  objected  to  Jerome's 
Vulgate.  A  thousand  years  later  there  were  found  those,  who 
denounced  our  early  English  Translations ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
never-dying  conservative  stupidity  of  the  Human  Race,  the  world 
does  advance.  The  Pope  has  sanctioned  a  magnificent  new  French 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Old  Luther's  Bible,  to  which  we 
owe  so  much,  is  on  the  anvil ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has  published 
excellent  versions  in  Arabic  and  Tamil ;  and  the  battle  of  the  ver- 
nacular Bible  is  nearly  won,  for  common-sense  suggests  two  things : 

(i)  That  the  Translations  should  be  understandable  by  the 

people  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  life. 
(2)  Because  the  only  object  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  to 

convert  the  soul. 

Herein  is  the  fatal  error  of  other  religions.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  forbids  the  Koran  to  be  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
The  Brahmans  in  India  chant  the  Veda ;  the  Buddhist  mumbles 
his  Pi'taka.  It  has  been  ordained  that,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
Aramaic  words,  we  have  not  been  permitted  to  know  the  ipsinshna 
rcrha  of  our  Lord,  Let  us  in  each  generation  strive  to  convey  the 
Sacred  Books  to  the  very  best  Translation,  that  Human  learning 
and  Human  critical  skill  can  devise ;  and  let  not  the  dear  Bible 
Society  at  the  close  of  its  first  Centurj^  confess  itself  to  be  behind 
the  high  level  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  Twentieth 
Century, 

It  is  easy  to  deery  the  Revised  Version  as  a  "  dead  imposture," 
but  will  those  who  impugn  it  show  that  the  passages  relegated 
to  the  margin  or  expunged  altogether  as  evident  interpolations  and 
emendations  ought  to  be  i-estored  ?  Even  the  cautious  work  of  the 
Revisers,  which  never  erred  on  the  side  of  rash  innovation,  made  it 
clear,  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  which 
may  fairly  exercise  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people. 

I  am  glad  to  find  Canon  Gore  using  his  authority  to  tell  those 
Englishmen,  who  disdain  the  Revised  Version,  that  thev  do  so  often 
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because  they  "  do  not  really  care  to  unrlerstand  the  meaning  of  the 
message." 

I  once  heard  a  deceased  Bishop  remark  that  the  charm  of  the 
so-called  Authorized  Version  was  the  Khythm  :  if  that  llhythm  had 
been  the  echo  of  the  blessed  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  Prophets 
in  the  Hebrew  Language,  or  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in  the 
Aramaic  Language,  as  used  by  them,  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing to  say  in  its  favour,  but  not  much ;  but  the  Rhythm  alluded 
to  is  the  old-fashioned  jingle  of  old  English  words  early  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Besides,  we  do  not  circulate  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  order,  that  they  may  be  chanted  in  Churches,  but  so 
as  to  be  understood,  read,  and  thought  about,  in  our  own  homes, 
and  written  in  our  own  hearts.  This  is  part  of  the  survival  of  the 
bad  Pharisaic  period,  when  our  Lord  denounces  the  long  prayer 
made  for  pretence,  and  the  still  worse  mediaeval  Romish  period, 
when  Pater  jS^oster,  Jesu  Maria,  and  like  expressions,  superseded 
all  attempts  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  discoui'ses. 
As  regards  Rhythm  I  may  mention,  that  I  found  lately  among  my 
Eton-College  copies  of  Verses,  written  in  1840,  a  Translation  of 
Isaiah  xliv  in  Greek  Sapphic  Stanzas.  They  read  off  like  a  Hash 
of  lightning  in  such  a  rhythm  as  only  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  can 
supply,  but  somehow  or  other  I  prefer  the  Hebrew  original  bhink 
verse,  as  speaking  to  the  Soul,  and  the  English  Translation, 
Authorized  or  Revised,  as  speaking  to  the  understanding  of  the 
humble  Christian. 


XI. 

Lower  and  Higher  Criticism  :    Via  Media. 

It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the  next  generation,  and  the  one 
after,  will  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages,  which  are  the 
result  of  progressive  knowledge.  The  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  and 
the  worthy  old  women  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  clung  to  their 
Vulgate,  and  Legends,  and  Masses,  but  the  intelligence  of  England 
had  long  outgrown  them.  There  is  progress  in  things  spiritual  as 
well  as  Physical.  Neither  Higher  Criticism,  nor  Lower  Criticism, 
in  the  least  way  affect  the  great  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
contents  of  the  Bible  are  Divine.  The  outward  form  is  Human  so 
far  as  the  material,  on  which  the  writing  was  inscribed,  the  manipu- 
lation of  Editors,  the  errors  of  Copyists,  and  the  mistaken  theories 
of  Interpreters.  The  Mahometan'  asserts,  that  his  Koran  came 
down  from  Heaven  ;  the  Hindu  believes,  that  his  Sacred  Books 
were  written  by  the  Divine  Power.  The  Christian  makes  no  such 
assumption.    Gradually,  gradually,  the  Bible-Society  must  advance. 
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Archbishop  Usher  would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  his  Chrono- 
logy, limiting  the  World's  existence  to  4,000  years  before  Christ, 
being  set  aside.  Some  maj^  still  choose  to  believe,  that  the  white, 
black,  brown,  red,  and  yellow  races  came  from  the  same  prima3val 
pair,  and  that  the  manifold  Languages  of  the  World,  differing  in 
structure  and  word-store,  spoken  by  races  living  thousands  of  miles 
apart,  without  possibility  of  contact,  came  from  the  few  hundreds, 
who  built  the  lower  of  Babel.  Let  them  do  so.  The  Bible-Society 
by  the  end  of  the  next  Century  will  have  to  grapple  with  points 
arising  from  such  difficulties.     Bomine,  illumina  nos  ! 


XII. 

Impkovement  of  our  Deputation-System. 

There  are  many  particulars,  in  which,  without  injurious  reflection 
on  the  past,  with  the  new  Century,  new  modes  of  action  should  be 
adopted.  No  Deputation- Secretary  should  occupy  the  same  post 
more  than  five  years :  he  should  be  transferred  to  another  and 
distant  part  of  the  country.  Someone,  who  has  held  the  post  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  should  be  asked  to  record  his  practice  and 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  a  copy  of  which,  after  approval  by  the 
Committee,  should  be  handed  to  fresh  and  young  incumbents.  It 
is  as  important  to  know  what  is  to  be  avoided  as  what  is  to  be 
adopted.  There  is  much  to  be  desired.  As  much  use  as  possible 
should  be  made  of  volunteer  speakers,  and,  if  desired,  their  travelling 
expenses  should  be  supplied. 

But  what  I  wish  more  particularly  to  dwell  on  is  the  systematic 
visitation  of  Universities,  Colleges,  Schools,  both  of  males  and 
females,  and  the  free  distribution  on  such  opportunities  of  the  little 
volume  of  specimens  and  Bible -Society  small  literature.  The 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  many  Languages  has  a  double 
interest.  Linguistic  and  lleligious,  and  the  subject  is  therefore 
much  qiore  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind  than  the  story  of 
Missionary  operations.  Sometimes  Missionary  Deputations  exhibit 
the  idols  of  the  Heathen,  and  pictures  and  dresses,  and  raise  a 
laugh  against  great,  imjierfectly  known  Nations.  Tim  is  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  and  shameful.  But  the  Bible-Society's  Deputation 
runs  no  such  risk  in  the  exhibition  of  his  wares.  On  the  contrary, 
an  interest  is  roused,  as  young  people  are  geneiw-lly  studying  some 
foreign  Language.  I  have  myself  delivered  addresses  at  both 
Universities,  and  at  my  own  School,  Eton  College,  and  have  been 
admitted  to   Schools  for  young  Ladies.     I   am  even  now,  at  my 
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advanced  age,  pressed  to  address  the  Undergraduates  of  a  College 
at  Oxford  during  the  Summer.  It  is  a  delightful  duty,  for 
Language  is  the  handmaid  of  Keligion,  and  the  Hebrew  and  CJreek 
Scriptures,  independent  of  their  deep  religious  value,  are  in  them- 
selves one  of  the  chief  trophies  of  the  past.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
dating  back  twenty-five  Centuries  fi'om  the  present  Epoch,  represent 
in  their  entirety  the  Literature  of  a  small  jS^ation  for  about  one 
thousand  years,  prose  and  poetry.  The  latter  of  the  two  Languages 
is  well-known  in  the  College  and  School,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
vehicles  of  Human  Wisdom  ;  the  former  died  out  during  the  Exile 
in  Babylon,  as  a  vehicle  of  speech,  but  lived  as  to  it  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God.  These  subjects,  if  properly  handled, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  dawning  intellect  of  both  sexes.  Young 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  read  a  Gospel  or  the  Psalms  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Languages  of  Europe.  I  have  succeeded  in 
suggesting  this  to  many.  It  gives  a  new  interest  to  Bible-reading. 
The  same  words  have  been  read  so  often  in  English,  that  they  have 
to  be  words  of  common  form. 

But  let  the  speaker  beware  of  introducing  into  his  addresses 
on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  any  sneer  against  the 
Sacred  Books  of  non-Christian  People,  that  wonderful  revelation  to 
this  Centiuy.  In  the  first  place  he  knows  very  little  about  them 
himself,  and  secondly,  those,  who  do  know  about  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Elder  World,  which  have  survived  to  our  time,  know  well 
that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  on  High,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  light,  and  that  the  words  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
of  Buddha  and  the  Hindu  Sages,  of  Confucius  and  Zoroaster,  of  the 
early  Eg^-ptians  and  Assyrians,  were  not  entirely  void  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Creator  had  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in 
those  far-off  days. 

Let  not  the  speeches  be  too  statistical,  and  dwell  too  much  on 
the  vast  supplies  of  printed  matter  sent  out  year  by  year.  Much 
of  that  produced  no  result ;  some  portion  remained  in  the  depot, 
not  being  asked  for.  Anyhow,  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  supply 
sent  out  looks  bombastic.  One  single  volume  would  do  the  work 
for  a  village,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  it.  I  think  such  details 
weary  an  assembly.  Throw  in  more  of  the  spiritual  to  rouse 
feelings  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  non-Christian  JS^ations,  waiting 
so  many  Centuries  their  turn  to  be  Evangelized.  I  would  not  even 
abuse  the  Agents  of  the  Bomish  Church,  though  they  deliberately 
burn  all  the  Scriptures  of  which  they  can  lay  hold.  Bather  let  the 
■words  of  our  Lord  be  quoted  :  "Eather,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 
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XIII. 

Improvement  of  our  Periodicals,  Separate  Occasional  Papeks 
TO  be  issued  from  time  to  time  on  particular  subjects. 
Record  of  the  Names  of  our  Translators. 

A  great  step  in  aclvance  has  been  made,  and  further  advance  is 
in  progress ;  it  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  great  living  Society,  which  has  both  a  Past  and  a  Future. 
I  merely  allude  to  this  subject  as  one  not  to  be  neglected  in  the 
Society's  work.  It  might  be  interesting,  if  the  circumstances  of 
a  ditferent  Language  were  treated  of  in  every  separate  issue : 
portions  of  the  whole  Globe  being  judiciously  brought  under  notice 
each  year.  Then  among  the  Separate  Papers  should  be  a  series 
descriptive  of  the  Translators,  their  work,  their  life,  and  their 
death.  Notice  of  the  work  of  living  Translators  should  be  post- 
poned. Incidentally  I  should  mention,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Bible-House,  Brass  Tablets  attached  to  the  wall 
wdth  the  names,  and  work,  of  the  Translators  recorded  for  eaeh  of 
the  five  portions  of  the  Globe  separately.  Laudation  of  living 
agents  should  be  carefully  avoided  :  they  have  their  reward  in  the 
value  set  upon  their  services. 


XIV. 


Presentation  of  a  copy  of  a  Gospel,  or  of  the  New  Testament, 
TO  every  Graduate  of  our  Indian  State-Colleges  in  his  o-wn 
Yernacular  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  Degree. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  done :  India  is  merely  taken  as  a  sample  : 
the  same  principle  would  apply  to  other  Countries  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  done 
thoroughly  and  systematically,  and  the  details  duly  reported.  We 
can  scarcely  realize  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  educated  young 
men,  swept  clear  of  the  prejudices  of  their  old  Religion,  entering 
on  the  arena  of  life  ;  at  any  rate  this  proposal  is  our  duty,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  all  intolerance.  If  any  enlightened  Mahometan 
were  to  oiler  copies  of  the  Koran  in  the  Vernacular  to  the  Christian 
Graduates  of  the  University,  they  might  be  accepted  with  pro- 
priety. It  is  too  late  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Centmy  to  burn 
Books  of  this  or  that  Religion,  and  enter  them  on  a  List  of  Prohibited 
Books.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  tried  that  for  many  a  Century, 
and  not  derived  much  advantage  from  the  practice.     Each  convert 
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has  to  think  out  the  subject  for  himself  under  the  help  of  all  the 
light  afforded  to  him  at  the  present  Epoch. 

History  sometimes  repeats  itself  :  sometimes  in  our  thoughts 
■we  go  back  to  former  times.  Only  think  if  the  Hebrew  Ilace,  who 
"were  so  unworthy  of  the  treasure  confided  to  them,  had  distributed 
copies  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  young  students 
of  the  Academies  of  Athens  and  the  Colleges  of  Eome.  How  the 
eyes  of  young  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  would  have  sparkled  as  they 
received  the  new  Ideas !  How  Cicero,  Seneca,  and,  later  on, 
Epictetus,  Hypatia,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  seekers  after  God, 
would  have  laid  the  Manuscript  down  after  reading  it  to  the  last 
page  and  exclaimed,  "  Can  these  things  be  true  ?  Does  one  Great 
God  rule  the  whole  world  ?  Is  someone  coming,  to  whose  advent 
we  must  look  forward,  or  is  He  indeed  come  already  ?  "  The  Youth 
of  India,  waking  up  fi'om  their  long  sleep,  are  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Youth  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  natural  gifts.  Oh  ! 
give  them  a  chance  of  being  saved  !  Whisper  in  their  ears  the  great 
secret  how  the  Soul  of  Man  can  be  redeemed,  not  by  Sacrifice, 
Penance,  Eitual,  Pilgrimages,  or  Asceticism,  but  by  .Repentance 
and  Faith  in  one  Powerful  to  save,  and  Holiness  without  which  no 
man  can  see  God.  The  Hebrews  in  their  selfish  Egotism  gave  the 
Gentiles  no  chance  ?  Let  not  Christians  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
fall  into  the  same  en'or. 


XV. 

Portions  op  Scetptuee  to  be  prepared  in  Oriental  Vernaculars 
IN  THE  Vulgar  Tongue  or  every-day  Language,  or  Dialect, 
or  Patois,  of  the  less  cultured  portions  of  the  community. 

I  exclude  from  consideration  all  the  Languages  of  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  the  French  Gospels  by  Lasserre  furnish  the  most  notable 
illustration  of  the  new  method.  They  are  written  in  modern 
conversational  French,  free  from  the  shackles  of  Chapter  and  Verse, 
and  the  story  flows  on  like  a  modern  Romance.  And,  strange  to 
say,  the  Authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  sanctioned  it.  This 
fact  and  the  appearance  of  noble  Translations  of  the  Eible  by 
Papist  Missionaries  in  Arabic  and  Tamil  show  that  the  end  is  at 
hand,  and  sooner  or  later  the  Bible  will  be  free. 

But  the  suggestion  now  made  does  not  apply  to  Europe  :  there 
are  plenty  of  agencies  at  work,  and,  if  the  Christian  Public  require 
Versions  in  a  more  familiar  style,  they  can  be  supplied.  Hut  for 
the  Native  Christian  it  is  a  thing  required  and  denied.  Whatever 
Version  I  open,  I  find  the  style  stiff,  stilted,  and  formal ;  in  fact,  the 
Translation  has  an  ecclesiastical  Dialect  of  its  own.    It  seems  a  pity 
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that  the  most  interesting  and  important  story  in  the  "World  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  eyes  of  people  in  low  Culture  in  a  simple 
every-day  form.  Of  course,  as  time  goes  on,  if  Christianity 
prevails,  the  Native  Christians  will  do  it  for  themselves ;  then 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  Translation  not  being  accurate.  It  is  of  no 
use  putting  such  strong  meat  as  the  Epistles  of  Paul  before  Babes. 


XVI. 

BlBLE-HoTJSE   LiBRAET. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Bible-House  Library 
is  at  this  moment  in  the  most  competent  hands,  that  it  could 
possibly  be  :  still,  I  wish  to  contribute  my  views  to  this  rather 
complex  and  important  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Library  should  be  divided  into  four 
portions : 

( 1 )  The  Manuscript  Portion. 

(2)  The  Printed  Versions  of  the  Text. 

(3)  The  Official  Literature,  such  as  Annual  Reports,  etc. 

(4)  The  Ileference  -  Portion,   consisting  of   printed   Volumes, 

available  to  all  comers. 

I.  As  regards  the  Manuscripts,  and  the  precious  Translations 
forwarded  by  our  friends  in  the  field  for  printing,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  the  objects  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bible-House.  In  the  former  they  are 
exhibited  to  be  stared  at  by  an  ignorant  Public,  who  have  no  idea 
of  their  value ;  in  the  latter  they  are  looked  at  with  veneration, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  object. 
I  cannot  approve  of  the  system  adopted  at  present  in  our  Library : 
I  want  perhaps  to  look  at  one  Manuscript,  not  to  give  an  empty 
stare  at  a  file  of  them  :  however,  as  to  Manuscripts  I  can  make  no 
suggestions. 

II.  The  Printed  Versions  should  be  filed  in  the  exact  order  of  the 
Classified  List  of  the  Specimen-Verse,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
publish  ;  so  that  if  I  had  occasion  to  consult  a  particular  Translation 
for  some  temporary  purpose,  I  need  only  hold  up  the  Specimen 
Pamphlet  to  the  Librarian  and  indicate  the  Volume  required,  which 
could  then  and  there  be  produced. 

III.  The  Official  Literature,  such  as  Annual  Reports  of  our  own 
and  other  Societies,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  room. 
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lY.  The  Reference -Library  should  continue,  as  it  is  now,  in 
a  sepai'ate  room :  books  are  required  for  inspection,  or  on  loan, 
as  in  other  ordinary  Libraries ;  but  the  contents  of  Nos.  I  and  II 
are  valuable  beyond  description,  and  unique,  and  cannot  leave  the 
Bible-House. 

I  have  been  twenty  years  on  the  Committee,  and  often  looked 
at  the  Library-shelves  round  me,  when  seated  at  the  Editorial 
Committee,  with  a  sort  of  longing  to  look  into  the  contents,  and 
yet  despaii'. 


XVII. 

Revolving  Bookcase  to  contaiij  Specimens  of  Translatioxs. 

Many  years  ago  I  presented  Dr.  Wright,  the  late  Editorial 
Secretary,  with  a  revolving  bookcase  for  his  office-room,  that  he 
might  have  his  books  of  reference  in  order,  and  close  to  hand, 
and  thus  set  his  table  free  for  his  papers.  I  impressed  upon  him 
that  an  orderly  mind,  with  proper  pigeonholes  for  thoughts  in  tlie 
brain,  always  required  an  orderly  business-table  with  the  same 
arrangements  for  papers  :   that  in  fact 

"  Mens  a  mensa  noscitur." 

I  have  now  suggested  to  my  dear  friend  Canon  Girdlestone,  who 
is  nobly  occupying,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  the  vacant 
citadel  of  Bible-Translations,  the  idea  of  a  revohing  bookcase  to 
stand  in  the  Library,  made  specially,  sufficiently  tall  and  broad 
as  to  hold  one  hunch'ed  volumes  of  Translations  on  each  side  for 
(i)  Europe,  (2)  Asia,  (3)  Africa,  (4,  5)  Oceania,  and  America: 
all  that  is  required  is  a  Specimen- Volume  of  each  Language : 
a  single  Gospel,  small  size,  or  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  order  of 
arrangement  would  be  that  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Specimen 
Verses,  scientifically  classified  (see  Chapter  I),  and  that  Pamphlet 
would  act  as  a  Catalogue. 

The  object  is,  that  anyone  wanting  to  handle  immediately  a  copy 
of  one  of  our  four  hundred  Translations  wovild  be  conducted  to 
a  chair  opposite  the  bookcase.  On  his  stating  the  Region  of  the 
World,  the  bookcase  would  be  turned  round  to  suit  his  wishes  : 
on  his  stating  the  particular  Translation,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pamphlet 
of  Specimen  Verses  he  could  help  himself  at  once,  and  replace  the 
volume  after  inspection.  As  it  is  now,  I  have  often  been  incon- 
venienced by  the  delay.  The  glass  doors  of  the  Library  have  to  be 
opened ;  the  searcher,  by  the  aid  of  steps,  has  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  shelf,   and  pass  his  hand  down  a  long  row  of  books  before 
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he  reaches  the  desired  volume.  There  will  be  indeed  a  great  and 
substantial  improvement  under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Library, 
but  the  revolving  bookcase  will  be  a  great  convenience.  I  will 
gladly  present  it  to  the  dear  Society  as  a  token  of  my  undying  love, 
and  admiration  of  it,  to  the  end. 

In  my  book,  "Bible-Diffusion,"  I  mention  the  visit  of  Cardinal 
Manning  to  the  Bible-House  to  ask  for  a  Translation,  and  his  being 
conducted  up  to  the  Library,  and  the  stores  of  our  Treasury  being 
esliibited  to  tim.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  good  and  holy 
man,  and  he  left  the  room  with  the  suitable  remark,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  now  poured  out  on  men  in  greater  profusion  than  in 
past  years.  That  was  why  this  great  monumental  work  had  been 
achieved  :  not  by  man's  might  or  craft,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  puts  it  into  the  heart  of  some  of  God's  poor  creatures  to  serve 
Him  in  this  particular  and  humble  way. 


XVIII. 

Yaeiett  of  Versions  of  the  same  Sckiptuhe. 

The  making,  printing,  and  circulating,  a  new  Version  may  some- 
times be  justiiied  :  the  new  Version  may  indicate  a  new  retrograde, 
or  progressive,  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Language.  It  is 
a  question  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  in  each  case. 
Of  course  there  was  great  objection  to  the  publication  of  two 
distinct  Versions  in  the  kindred  dialects  of  Ashanti  and  Fanti, 
in  two  totally  different  forms  of  written  character,  by  two  different 
Missionary  Societies.  If  once  the  Non-Christian  "World  is  par- 
titioned into  Regions,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  withch-aw 
fi-om  Bible-work,  such  contingencies  will  cease  to  occur.  When 
a  Version  has  become  antiquated,  and  found  to  be  inadequate,  like 
the  authorized  English  Version  of  King  James,  a  Revised  Version 
must  take  its  place  ;  when  the  progress  of  Education  has  altered 
the  idiom  and  word-store  in  general  use,  a  new  Version  in  the  more 
popular  form  must  be  provided.  "VVe  must  not  think,  that  we  have 
got  to  the  end  of  our  task,  when  we  have  provided  a  Translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  :  until  the  Native  Church  is  able  to  supply 
itself  we  shall  have  to  provide  for  the  changes  in  the  current 
Vernacular,  which  will  surely  arise.  The  same  argument  applies 
to  the  Scriptures  in  the  Oriental  form  as  in  the  Occidental  :  the 
Translation  must  be  a  living  one,  understood  by  the  people.  If  not 
understood,  it  is  of  no  use  circulating  :  if  it  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  favourite  rhythmical  terms,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  mere 
tinkling  of  cymbals,  deceiving  the  Soul  of  the  repeater. 
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XIX. 

Vabiety  of  Written  Characters  of  the  same  Sceiptuee. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  use  of  different  forms  of 
Script :  the  facts  can  only  be  discovered  by  our  agents  on  the 
spot,  and  a  change  may  come  over  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  Educated  Classes.  I  cannot,  on  first  sight,  approve  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  in  many  parts  of  China  in  the  Roman 
Character  :  it  saves  the  Missionary  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but 
how  about  the  people  ?  It  is  an  insult  to  a  great  Nation.  What 
should  we  have  thought  if  Arab  Missionaries  had  introduced  us 
to  the  English  Bible  in  the  Arabic  character  ?  It  is  a  matter  that 
should  not  be  left  to  the  Translator,  but  decided  by  the  Committee 
in  London  on  full  Reports  from  the  Missionaries  in  the  field. 

Still  more  objectionable,  fi'om  my  point  of  view,  is  the  policy  of 
the  Missionary  forming  new  forms  of  Script  for  his  flock  in  a  low 
state  of  Culture.  The  Missionaries  in  Canada  have  chosen  to 
commit  the  Scriptures  to  a  Syllabic  Character,  invented  by  one  of 
themselves  for  some  special  cause,  and  thus  the  converts,  who  are 
taught  that  Character,  and  that  only,  are  cut  off  from  tlie  power  of 
reading  the  literature  of  the  outer  world.  In  South  America 
something  worse  has  been  done.  A  Missionary  was  allowed  to 
invent  his  own  Alphabetic  Character,  and  the  Translation  of  tlie 
Scriptures  in  the  Yahgan  Language  was  committed  to  it.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  a  Translator  should  be  peremptorily  forbidden. 


XX. 

Correct  Orthography  of  Proper  Names,  and  Nomenclature  of 

Languages. 

There  is  something  ridiculous  in  the  nomenclatui'e  of  Languages 
newly  translated  fixed  by  the  Translator.  Anyone  who  takes  up 
a  list  of  Bible  Translations  in  the  Russian  or  German  Language 
will  find  the  suffix  '  skoi '  or  '  vich  '  tacked  on  to  the  root  syllable. 
The  English  Translator  sometimes  adds,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
English  Language,  the  letter  n,  e.g.  Samoa-n,  or  the  letters  an, 
e.g.  Fiji-an,  or  he  takes  up  another  suffix  ;  and  as  in  past  years 
the  languages  of  China  and  Japan  have  been  called  Chin-ese  and 
Japan-ese ;  that  of  Burma,  Burm-ese;  that  of  Siam,  Siam-ese ;  that 
of  the  Karnata,  Kanar-ese.  In  Africa,  Swahili  used  to  be  called 
Ki-Swahili ;  Yao,  Ki-Yao  ;  Ganda,  Lu-Ganda.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  simplest  and  most  correct  way  is  that  adopted  by  the 
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Government  of  India  of  the  simple  word  without  alien  snffix  or 
Vernacular  prefix :  thus  Ave  write  Urdu,  Telugu,  Tamil,  Uriya, 
Gond  ;  or,  where  the  Language  of  the  particular  Region  jiistilies 
it,  we  write  Panjabi,  Hindi,  Eengali.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  wisest  for 
the  Bible-Society  to  conform  to  their  Rules.  Of  course  no  change 
can  be  made  in  names,  which  have  the  sanction  of  years,  and  have 
been  admitted  into  Literature,  such  as  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  names  of  races,  whose  existence 
has  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  last  fifty  years,  should  be  presented 
in  a  really  ridiculous  form.  I  have  year  by  year,  by  favour 
of  the  late  Editorial  Secretary,  Dr.  Wright,  and  the  late  Lay 
Secretaiy,  Mr.  Finch,  had  the  lists  of  the  Annual  Reports  sent 
to  me  in  proofs,  and  I  have  laboured  gradually  to  get  them  into 
some  form.  Of  course,  the  entries  in  my  published  books  are  on 
strictly  scientific  principles.  Nothing  has  been  so  haphazard  as 
the  names  imposed  on  Languages  in  7^'ica.  Strong  Languages  like 
the  Zulu  seem  to  have  tolerated  no  affix  or  suffix  or  alias :  the 
great  Xosa  tribe  is  usually  called  by  the  nickname  of  Kafir  or 
'  Unbeliever,'  imposed  iipon  them  by  the  Mahometans.  The 
Bushmen  and  H  ottentots  have  got  into  English  dress  :  the  Chuana 
Language  is  still  called  Be-Chuana,  and  the  Shona  Language 
Ma-Shona. 

But  of  all  absurdities  perhaps  the  greatest  is  in  China :  the  great 
"Wen-li  is  considered  par  excellence  the  Language  of  China,  and  the 
'  Chinese '  and  all  the  great  Provincial  Languages  of  China  are 
persistently  called,  even  as  late  as  the  Report  of  1 899,  'Vernaculars,' 
as  if  a  living  Language  could  be  anything  else  but  a  Vernacular. 
Only  imagine  in  India  having  Sanskrit  entered  as  'Indian'  Language 
par  eminence^  and  all  our  magnificent  Provincial  Languages,  spoken 
by  scores  of  Millions,  called  Vernaculars  of  India ;  and  yet  it  seems 
likely  to  go  on,  as  everything  connected  with  China  is  steeped  in 
stupid  conservatism. 


XXI. 

Expediency   of  dividing   amidst  the   diffeeent   Bible-Societies 
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Syriac,  Koptic,  and  Abyssinian  Churches,  and  the  Non- 
Christian  AVorld,  and  retiring  entirely  from  Protestant 
Countries,  which  are  quite  able  to  supply  their  own 
people  with  the  Scriptures. 

This  policy  has  already  been  partially  carried  out :  notoriously 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland  have  been  left  to  their 
own  National   Agencies  for  supply  of    Bibles,    and   distribution. 
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I  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Bible  -  Society  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  in  Germany,  at  Stuttgart,  a  few  years  ago. 
I  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately  in  English,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
sentence  a  friend  translated  my  words  into  German,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  understood.  I  have  published  it  at  page  206  of  my 
•'  Bible- Diffusion,"  1892,  I  reminded  the  Germans  that  they  were 
now  a  great  united  Empire,  and  Imperial  Duties  had  fallen  to  them 
of  supplying  their  population,  both  Protestant  and  lloman  Catholic, 
with  Bibles,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  indebted  to  a  foreign  friendly 
Nation  for  the  Word  of  Life.  Nothing  has  been  done,  and  Germany 
is  still  supplied  from  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come, 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  withdraw.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty-two  Bible-Societies  in  Germany,  and  in  some  it  is  a  rule, 
that  the  Bible  should  not  be  supplied  to  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1888,  when  both  the  representatives  of  the  Bible-Societies 
of  Scotland  and  the  United  States  were  in  London,  I  addi'essed  to 
them  and  to  my  colleagues  the  following  letter  : 

I  seize  the  occasion  of  representative  members  of  the  Scotch  and  American 
Bible- Societies  beino-  in  London,  to  press  upon  them  the  expediency  of  con- 
sidering with  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  some 
principles  for  dividing  territoi'ially  the  great  works  of  '  Translation '  and 
'  Distribution,'  so  as  not  to  waste  power,  produce  friction,  and  cause  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  our  joint  resources. 

The  three  great  Societies  are  the  above  named.  The  Bible-Society  of  Holland, 
a  Protestant  Country,  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  for  its  own  people,  and 
the  Dutch  Colonies,  from  which  other  Societies  should  absolutely  and  at  once 
withdraw. 

Pending  the  constitution  of  a  German  Bible-Society  for  its  Roman  Catholic 
Home-work,  its  Colonies,  and  Missions,  the  three  great  Societies  must  do  the 
work  for  them,  but  under  a  solemn  protest,  that  the  German  Protestant  Churches 
are  failing  in  the  discharge  of  their  obvious  duties. 

The  Missionary  Societies  of  all  Nations  hare  certain  principles  of  Inter- 
Mission  Comity,  which  are  fairly  adhered  to  :  they  do  not,  except  in  the  case 
of  large  cities,  intrude  into  areas  already  occupied,  and  thoy  unite  in  sending 
delegates,  when  required,  to  conduct  translations  and  revisions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  position  of  Bible-Societies  is  different,  and  it  appears  to  me  expedient, 
that  certain  principles  of  Inter-Society  Comity  should  be  agreed  upon.  I  proceed 
to  make  suggestions. 

A.    Translating   Work  and  Printing. 

I.  There  is  no  manner  of  good  in  two  or  more  Societies  undertaking  this 
work  in  common.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  Missionaries  of  all  Denominations 
and  Nations  will  supply  the  Translators,  and  it  is  far  better  that  the  expeudiHire 
should  be  supplied  by  one  Society,  and  the  version  belong  to  that  Society,  which 
■will  of  course  allow  its  Sister- Societies  to  supply  themselves  with  copies,  or  even 
with  duplicate  plates. 

II.  Eules  for  supply  of  copies,  or  plates,  must  be  laid  down  at  certain  rates. 

III.  There  can  exist  no  legal  copyright  in  a  version  of  the  Bible  ;  but  a  moral 
copyright  should  be  recognized  by  the  Sister- Societies  for  a  term  of  forty  years, 
after  which  date  the  version  must  be  deemed  common  property,  whether  it 
belonged  to  a  Bible-Society  or  a  Missionary  Society.  "  The  Word  of  God  is 
not  bound." 
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IV.  No  reprint  of  sucli  a  version,  without  the  leave  of  the  Society,  which 
owns  the  version,  should  be  made  within  the  term  of  forty  years,  and  it  follows, 
that  within  that  period  any  alteration  of  terms,  such  as  the  rendering  of  the  word 
/SaTTTio-yua,  should  be  made  only  with  special  permission.  The  Societies  should 
bear  in  miud,  not  theii'  own  prejudices,  or  rights,  but  the  wants  of  the  Native 
Churches. 

B.  Distribution. 

I.  The  maintenance  of  an  expensive  agency  of  two  or  more  Societies  in  one 
country  to  carry  on  the  same  work  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  ;  it  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  resoruxes,  which  might  better  be  employed  elsewhere,  where  there  is  no 
agency,  or  by  the  subdivision  of  an  agency,  which  is  too  large  for  the  territory 
assigned  to  it. 

II.  The  remedy  is,  that  the  Managers  of  each  Society  should  consider  their 
position  before  God,  and  their  duty  towards  the  non-Christian  world,  and  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  prejudices,  or  predilections,  for  the  furtherance  of  God's  work. 

III.  As  a  Geographer,  Linguist,  and  Ethnologist,  and  caring  more  for  the 
Bible  than  any  particular  Society,  I  make  the  following  suggestions  : 

(i)  Will  the  American  Bible-Society  take  over  the  whole  of  America,  North 
and  South,  with  the  exception  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  where  there  is  a  small  British  Mission,  working  under 
difhculties  ? 

(2)  Will  the  American  Bible- Society  withdraw  entirely  from  Europe,  with 

the  exception  of  Turkey  in  Europe?  If  the  same  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  translations  are  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  can  be  freely  used,  but  each  Society  should  act  independently 
within  its  own  region. 

(3)  Will  the  National  Society  of  Scotland  take  over  Spain  and  Portugal, 

and  withdraw  from  the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

(4)  Will  the  National  Society  of  Scotland  undertake  to  supply  the  Presby- 

terian Missions  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  South  Africa  ? 

(5)  Will  the  British  and   Foreign    Bible  -  Society   withdraw   from   every 

Protestant  Kingdom  of  Europe,  and  the  Protestant  portions  of  mixed 
kingdoms,  like  Germany,  leaving  it  to  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
those  countries  to  supply  their  own  flocks,  but  maintaining  its 
agencies  to  supply  Roman  Catholics,  until  the  German  Bible-Society 
is  ready  r 

(6)  Will  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- Society  withdraw  from  Constanti- 

nople, and  every  Province  of  Turkey,  where  the  Usmanli  Turki,  and 
the  Western  Dialect  of  Armenian,  are  spoken  ? 

(7)  Will  the  three  Societies  agree,  that  one  out  of  their  number  should 

withdraw  from  Japan,  and  open  a  fourth  agency  in  Central  China  ? 
Will  they  also  agree,  that  a  fifth  agency  should  be  opened  in  China, 
by  one  of  the  three  Societies,  and  that  that  kingdom  be  divided 
territorially,  and  the  five  agencies  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  of 
the  three  Societies,  with  reference  to  the  preponderance  of  Missionary 
Societies  of  their  own  Nationality  in  each  subdivision  ? 

I  remark  with  regret  symjitoms  of  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  misimderstanding, 
where  no  such  feelings  ought  to  exist ;  we  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  blessed 
work,  and  there  should  be  no  overlapping  of  areas  ;  it  was  an  initial  error  to 
open  three  agencies  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Japan,  with  a  population  of  thirty 
millions,  and  not  more  than  two  languages.  In  the  Province  of  Bengal  in 
British  India  there  is  a  population  of  sixty  millions,  with  a  great  many  languages  ; 
while  the  wealth  and  intellectual  culture  of  Bengal  far  exceed  that  of  Japan, 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  area  of  a  single  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  British 
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and  Foreign  Bible  -  Society.  China  is  inadequately  supplied,  while  Japan  is 
comparatively  unduly  supplied. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible- Society  should  withdraw  from  the  Dutch 
Colonies,  and  throw  its  strength  into  the  remainder  of  the  Malay  Archipelaco 
under  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  influence,  or  independent. 

These  are  only  suggestions :  others  may  cover  the  same  ground,  but  be  more 
acceptable.  We  should  try  to  look  ten  years  ahead.  I  anticipate  great  trouble, 
unless  there  is  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  Bible- Societies.  Sooner  or  later 
they  must  come  to  some  form  of  territorial  division. 

We  make  the  boast  of  what  we  have  done,  but  we  take  no  account  of  what  we 
have  left  undone.  In  the  Translation-Department  vast  sums  will  be  recjuuxd 
to  revise  existing  Translations  of  the  whole  Bible,  complete  Translations,  only 
partially  undertaken  and  not  pressed  on  with  vigour,  and  make  entirely  new 
Translations  of  languages,  which  have  not  yet  been  touched.  To  get  at' tribes 
and  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  regularly  organized  States,  or  within  the  limits 
of  jealous  Governments,  like  Russia  and  China,  we  must  have  a  superior  class 
of  European  Colporteurs.  There  are  still  millions  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  who  have  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Bible.  There 
are  Christian  populations  coming  into  existence,  which  will  have  to  be  supplied, 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  This  of  itself  will  be  a  very  expensive  and  laborious 
task,  requiring  systematical  and  continuous  attention. 

It  is  clear,  that  an  epoch  of  trouble  may  be  expected  in  Africa.  We  must 
distribute  the  Bible,  while  we  have  the  opportunity.  Much  larger  grants  are 
required  for  the  Bible-Women  in  Oriental  countries,  where  the  women  live 
a  life  of  seclusion.  All  the  Societies  should  take  up  this  blessed  work.  In 
the  event  of  the  great  Continental  Powers  determining  on  rigidly  excluding 
from  their  territories  and  colonies  every  foreign  Missionary  (and  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  will  do  so),  it  will  be  on  the  Bible-Societies  alone,  that 
these  populations  will  depend  for  their  Gospel-teaching.  This  makes  it  more 
important,  that  one  Society,  and  one  alone,  should  work  in  each  of  the  great 
Continental  kingdoms,  as  the  resident  agent  will  be  well  known  and  trusted 
by  the  authorities  to  keep  to  his  own  proper  duties,  and  conform  to  the  laws  of 
the  Empire. 

I  make  these  remarks  as  a  private  individual,  without  considting  anyone  at  all. 
I  have  been  a  great  traveller,  observer,  and  organizer,  and  I  see  defects,  which 
may  escape  the  observation  of  those,  who  have  not  studied  the  circumstances 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  my  heart's  desire  to  see  the  Bible  brought  to  the  door 
of  every  nation  and  tribe  in  their  own  vulgar  tongue,  as  understood  by  the 
women  and  children. 


XXII. 

Moderate  use  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Bible. 

Maps  are  desirable,  or  at  least  permissible,  to  Translations 
preparetl  for  people  in  a  certain  degree  of  European  Culture :  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  they  just  mean  nothing.  I  omit  Europe 
from  my  consideration,  and  think  only  of  the  uncultured  Xatives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania.  Their  idea  of  Geography 
is  very  limited,  and  the  Map  will  not  help  them  much,  but  they 
have  souls  to  be  saved  for  all  that,  and  the  words  of  the  jS'ow 
Testament  convey  ideas  powerful  to  save.     I  have  often  been  in 
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Native  Christian  Schools  and  Churches  :  the  want  of  Maps  was 
not  felt  in  their  Bibles,  any  more  than  the  want  of  Pictures. 
If  they  are  required  for  Bibles  in  English,  the  trade  will  supply 
them.  We  have  capital  Maps  in  our  Annual  Heport,  and  that 
seems  sufficient  for  the  present.  Let  us  keep  our  resources  for 
things  more  needful  and  profitable,  and  which  no  one  else,  except 
a  Bible-Society,  can  supply. 


XXIII. 

Admission  of  Women  to  be  Members  of  all  Committees. 

I  suppose  the  stupid  party  will  have  their  way  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  exclude  half  mankind  from  co-operating  in  the 
blessed  work  of  a  Bible-Society  Committee.  I  sit  in  a  Board  of 
Guardians  or  a-  Hospital  Committee,  associated  with  women  most 
competent  to  give  opinions,  most  practical,  and  most  energetic. 
The  world  is  our  field,  and  we  know  pretty  well  that  the  sexes  are 
equal  in  number ;  yet  with  the  exception  of  Bible-Women,  who 
were  introduced  at  my  suggestion,  women  are  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  labour  and  blessing.  Yet  the  work  is  simple  and 
pz'actical.  Paul  the  Apostle  took  a  different  view  of  the  problem, 
and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Romans  he  enumerates  the  women, 
who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,  and  when  he  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  a  married  couple  he  puts  the  name  of  the  woman  first, 
"  Priscilla  and  Aquila "  (verse  3).  This  is  a  real  requirement 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  I  know  that  it  will  come  suddenly 
upon  us.  Perhaps  my  eyes  may  never  see  it,  but  common-sense 
must  triumph.  I  have  pressed  the  subject  in  vain  on  the  Church 
Missionary  Societj^,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  It  is  the  middle-aged  rural  clergy,  that  are  the 
opponents  in  those  Societies.  They  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
female  element  in  their  Committees,  but  a  kind  of  old-womanly 
stupidity  appears  in  the  Committee  notwithstanding.  As  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible-Society  consists  entii-ely  of  Laymen,  I  do 
hope  that  they  will  set  the  example. 
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XXIV. 

Admission  of  Honoraet  Membees  to  the  Committee. 

Sometimes  there  happens  to  he  in  England  for  a  year  or  a  little 
more,  a  Missionary  from  some  particular  field,  or  a  public  servant 
of  the  State,  Civil  or  Military,  or  one  who  has  travelled  in  rarely 
\'isited  Regions,  whose  presence  at  our  monthly  meetings  would  be 
very  valuable,  as  he  might  be  able  to  give  a  practical  opinion  on 
a  matter,  which  to  the  untravelled  Committee  is  obscure.  Such 
persons  might  be  asked  to  be  Honorary  ]\Iembers  during  their  stay : 
of  course  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  vote. 


XXV. 

The  Annual  Report. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  our  Annual  Reports  :  I  have 
read  them  with  delight  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  I  cannot 
forget,  that  I  have  an  intense  interest  in,  and  some  little  knowledge 
of,  the  subject,  and  leisure  to  read.  I  wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
those,  in  whose  minds  we  desire  to  create  an  interest  not  existing 
now,  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  methods,  and 
very  little  time  for  serious  reading.  The  report  should  be  shorter, 
if  it  is  wished,  that  it  should  be  read :  extravagant  praise  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Society,  quotations  from  Scripture,  pioiis  phrases, 
should  be  omitted,  although  compared  with  the  Reports  of  some 
Missionary  Societies,  the  Bible  -  Society  Report  is  restrained  in 
expressions.  It  is  the  report  of  a  great  administration,  like  that  of 
an  Indian  Province,  or  a  great  Industrial  and  Commercial  Concern 
spread  over  the  World.  There  are  naturally  distinct  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  : 

I.  The  Financial :  what  are  our  resources,  and  how  have  we 
spent  our  money  ?  We  miist  recollect,  that  a  Sister- Society  has 
been  crippled  for  want  of  means.  We  are  bound  to  use  our  talents, 
but  not  beyond  our  talents.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  would 
come  the  Table  showing  the  amount  of  Printed  Matter  sold  within 
the  year,  and  the  stock  in  hand  in  every  Depot  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  everything  in  the  least  connected  with  our  Resources 
and  Liabilities. 
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II.  Then  would  come  the  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
year  in  each  Region,  which  in  our  present  lleports  is  so  fully  given. 

III.  Everything  connected  with  the  Editorial  subject  should 
he  grouped  together,  with  the  Historical  Table  of  Languages  and 
Dialects,  and  the  Table  of  the  Society's  Issues  and  Editions. 
The  present  Editorial  Report  is  neither  sufficient  in  fonn,  nor 
substance,  nor  arrangement :  we  should  be  glad  if  the  Editorial 
Secretary  incorporated  all  the  information  in  a  yearly  Report  of 
his  Department,  and  gave  the  names  of  all  the  Translators  occupied 
dui'ing  the  year,  and  the  number  of  Revision  Committees,  and 
length  of  time  during  which  they  had  been  occupied.  This  portion 
of  the  Report  should  be  struck  off  as  a  separate  Pamphlet,  and 
copies  supplied  to  Members  of  the  Translation  Committee,  and 
Translators  in  the  field. 

IV.  All  other  matters  comprised  in  the  present  Report. 

The  casual  reader  would  naturally  shun  Part  I  with  the  details 
ef  Finance,  but  he  would  thoroughly  enjoy  Part  II  with  the 
account  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  all  over  the  world.  Part  III, 
on  Languages  and  Translations,  would  be  beyond  the  ken  of  80  out 
of  100  ordinary  readers  ;  and  into  Part  IV  the  casual  reader  need 
not  dip,  unless  he  had  special  information  to  seek  for.  The  amount 
of  reading  would  thus  be  much  reduced.  The  Abstract  of  the 
Report  already  published  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

To  recapitulate  :  my  proposal  is  as  follows  :  The  Annual  Report 
shall  be  compiled  in  four  separate  Parts,  which  can  be  bound  up  in 
one  collective  volume  as  at  present,  or  in  four  separate  Pamphlets, 
to  be  issued  severally  as  desired. 

Part  I.  Financial :  The  Ways  and  Means,  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure, with  all  its  appendices. 

Part  II.  "  Bible  Diffusion"  and  Evangelization,  the  sole  object 
of  the  Society,  with  all  necessary  Maps  and  appendices  illustrating 
the  work. 

Part  III.  Language :  the  Manufactory,  the  preparation  of  the 
sole  weapon  of  warfare  used  by  the  Society  :  "  Translations, 
Revisions,  Printing,  Binding,  Shipping  off,"  with  all  appendices 
required  to  illustrate. 

Part  IV.  Miscellaneous :  List  of  Subscribers,  List  of  Branch 
Associations  :   very  dull  reading,  but  useful  for  reference. 
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It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  able  and  devoted  agents  in  the 
different  Regions  would  write  in  the  ordinary  style  and  diction  of 
their  class,  and  not  in  a  stilted,  conventional,  sensational  style,  with 
constant  allusion  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  We  all  know,  that 
They  are  the  Prime  Movers,  Supports,  and  Suggestors  of  the  Great 
IVIovement,  but  need  not  be  ret'erre(l  to  sentence  after  sentence. 
Let  the  Book  be  called  "  the  Scriptures,"  as  there  is  Scriptural 
authority  for  the  terui  "At'  ypdcpai "  :  there  is  no  Scriptural 
authority  for  "  God's  Word,"  nor  is  the  term  strictly  accurate, 
though  unquestionably  the  Scriptures  contain  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Book,  which  we  handle,  and  read,  and  love,  is  unquestionably 
the  work  of  Man,  and  a  portion  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  paper  is  a  Human  fabrication, 
the  written  Character  a  Human  Device,  the  words  of  the  Language 
a  Human  invention ;  and  they  all  differ  from  each  other  Nation  by 
Nation,  and  in  a  lapse  of  time  perish  and  decay.  It  is  the  Thought, 
the  Spirit,  that  is  Divine,  that  is  unique,  that  is  eternal,  that  was 
placed  in  the  Human  Brain  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  original 
Author,  and  was  meant  for,  and  served,  the  wants  of  the  whole 
Human  race,  however  disguised  in  differing  outward  form. 

The  Mahometans  call  the  Koran  "  Kalam  Ullah,"  and  fnean 
what  they  say,  for  they  believe,  that  every  word  was  uttered  by 
God  in  the  Arabic  Language  :  the  Hindu  goes  further,  and  believes 
that  the  Veda  were  written  by  their  god,  and  sent  down  to  earth 
bodily.  We  must  keep  clear  in  dealing  with  Oriental  Nations  in 
a  low  state  of  culture  from  approaching  such  eiTors,  for  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  He  is  dealing  with  our  Spirits,  and  His  work  is 
Spiritual :  the  material,  through  which  He  condescends  to  permit 
His  Message  to  be  handed  down  by  the  Human  race.  Language, 
Written  Character,  Paper,  is  essentially  Human,  liable  to  constant 
change,  while  the  Thoughts  contained  are  eternal,  unchangeable. 

The  Editor  in  Chief,  who  compiles  the  Report,  should  be 
authorized  to  modify  passages  in  the  Reports  of  the  Agents,  or 
even  omit  them,  and,  as  I  mentioned  above,  to  make  it  as  short  as 
possible,  and  not  to  touch  too  much  on  Local  Politics,  and  abstain 
from  abuse  and  hard  words  on  those,  who  differ  from  the  Society, 
even  on  the  emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  all  my  experience 
I  know  of  no  Report  so  stately,  so  worldwide,  so  instructive,  so 
entertaining,  as  what  I  have  above  called  Part  II  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bible-Society.  I  pity  those,  who  do  not  read  it,  for 
where  else  can  they  annually  survey  the  whole  world  as  from 
a  balloon,  and  mark  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  His  poor 
creatures. 
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XXVI. 

The  Foreign  Agents  of  the  Society  to  be  geouped  into  a  separate 

Service. 

We  have  an  enormous  staff  of  Agents  of  different  grades  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  I  should  like  to  see  their  names  and 
scale  of  emoluments  all  grouped  together  under  their  respective 
agencies.  In  my  Annual  Tours  all  over  Europe,  Eastern  Asia,  and 
North  Africa,  I  made  acquaintance  with  scores  of  these  excellent 
and  intelligent  men,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  To 
the  stayers  at  home  the  Bible-Society  Agents,  the  Bible-Women, 
and,  still  more,  the  Colporteurs,  must  lack  individuality,  as  there 
is  nothing;  Like  them  in  England. 


XXVII. 

Suggestions  to  mt  Colleagues. 

Being  one  of  your  elder  brethren,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
special  experiences,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  intruding 
upon  you.  For  a  quarter  of  a  Century  I  helped  to  rule  Millions 
in  their  own  Language,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
Missionary  Societies.  I  have  since  added  to  my  experiences  by 
annual  tours  in  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  Regions,  always 
visiting  and  holding  intimate  converse  with  the  Agents  of  this 
Society.  I  love  it  dearlj',  and  wish  to  advance  its  interests. 
There  is  only  one  thing,  which  I  love  more  than  the  Society,  and 
that  is  the  Hebrew  and  Grreek  Scriptures.  We  have  done  wonders 
in  the  first  Century  of  our  existence :  we  shall  do  greater  things 
in  our  second,  if  we  learn  wisely  to  expand  our  wings,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  Evolution  of  Ideas  and  Circumstances,  which  is 
going  on  incessantly  around  us.  Let  each  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  by  him  a  little  library  for  reference  on  Bible-Society 
matters  : 

I.  The  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  read  and  understood. 
IL  Mr.  Watts'  "Four  Hundred  Tongues." 
III.  Mr.  King's  "In  our  Tongues." 

IV.  Canon  Girdlestone's  "Suggestions  to  Translation  Editors  and 
Revisers." 

V.  Dr.  Weitbrecht's  "Urdu  New  Testament." 
VI.  Revised  Rules  for  Translation,  1900. 
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Other  books  will  suggest  themselves.  But,  above  all,  read 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  in  some  modem  or  ancient 
Language  of  Europe,  and  have  a  few  copies  by  you  to  distribute 
among  young  people,  who  may  be  thus  drawn,  as  they  grow  older, 
to  the  JBible-Society. 


CONCLUSIOX. 


I  have  finished  my  task.  My  only  object  is  to  advance  the 
usefulness  of  the  dear  Society,  as  it  passes  from  its  youth  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  into  its  manhood  in  the  Twentieth.  Possibly 
the  Committee  will  not  approve  of  some  of  these  suggestions.  Our 
treasui'e  is  in  earthen  vessels  :  we  must  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  it,  and  of  the  opportunities  allowed  to  us.  It  is  specially  the 
work  of  the  Laity.  Many  pass  through  life  without  subscribing 
a  penny  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  or  sparing  a  thought,  or  half 
an  hour,  to  its  grand  enterprise.  Perhaps  they  may  live  to  regret 
their  neglect :  at  any  rate,  those,  who  have  devoted  half  a  Century 
to  the  work  of  Evangelization,  do  not  in  their  old  age  regi-et  that 
they  have  done  so,   but  look  back  with  gratitude  to  past  years. 

"  Something  for  Thee,  Lord  !     Something  for  Thee  !  " 

The  time  seems  oppoi'tune :  the  post  of  Editorial  Secretary  is, 
I  fear,  vacant,  and  a  new  man  will  soon  take  the  chair,  unfettered 
by  past  habits,  prejudices,  and  partialities,  and  on  enteiing  office 
will  then  be  informed  of  what  seems  to  some  to  be  requirements. 

1900. 
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HYMN    FOR    BIBLE-SOCIETY-MEETINGS. 

•'Workers  with  Thee"  (II  Cor.,  vi,  i). 


TO  us  the  message  came : 
But,  Lord,  to  Thy  great  name, 

All  glory  be  ! 
The  work  is  Thine,  not  ours : 
Thy  Grace  falls  down  in  showers  : 
We  only  lend  our  powers. 

Working  with  Thee  ! 

We  thanks  to  Thee  record 
For  those  who  serve  the  Lord 

So  faithfully; 
Ever  on  Angel's  wing 
The  Word  of  God  to  bring 
To  sin  and  suffering. 

Working  with  Thee ! 

Thy  Holy  Spirit  then 
Began  to  dwell  with  Men, 

Mean  though  they  be, 
To  touch  their  lips  with  fire 
To  sweep  the  sacred  lyre, 
And  holy  thoughts  inspire, 

Working:  with  Thee  ! 


The  stately  ships  unfold 
Their  sails  :  from  deck  to  hold 

One  pearl  we  see  : 
The  Word  of  God  now  shown 
In  every  Language  known 
To  man  from  Zone  to  Zone, 

Working  with  Thee ! 

Out  cries  the  Colporteur, 

The  man  well-known  mns  peiir, 

"  Give  them  to  me  !  " 
With  Bibles  on  his  back. 
He  stumps  his  ceaseless  track  ; 
No  blessings  can  he  lack. 

Working  with  Thee  ! 

The  Harem-door  opes  wide, 
The  Bible-women  glide 

In  with  step  free, 
A  welcome  there  to  find, 
To  heal  the  sick  and  blind, 
To  light  the  darkened  mind, 

Working  with  Thee ! 


And  those,  to  whom  the  gift 
Of  Tongues  is  granted,  lift 

Their  Souls  to  thee. 
Rendering  God's  Holy  Word 
Into  a  new  accord 
Of  sounds  before  ne'er  heard, 

Working  with  Thee  ! 

Thy  Grace  then  sanctifies 
Art,  which  the  printer  plies 

So  skilfully : 
Parts  working  out  the  whole, 
While  paper-reams  unroll 
Volumes  to  heal  the  Soul, 

Working  with  Thee ! 


One  ship  lies  in  a  calm 

By  Islands  fringed  with  palm, 

Isles  of  the  Sea; 
The  dusky  natives  bring 
Their  free-will  offering. 
And  ask  one  only  tlnnfj. 

Working  with  Thee  ! 

To  us  these  days  fulfil 
The  Patmos- vision  ;  still 

We  Angels  see 
Bearing  th'  Eternal  Scroll, 
A  message  to  the  Soul 
Of  Man  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

Working  with  Thee ! 


And,  when  before  Thy  Throne, 
Trusting  in  Thee  alone, 

We  all  shall  be, 
May  some  of  us  appear. 
Lending  a  humble  ear 
Thy  blessed  words  to  hear, 

"  You  worked  with  Me." 


{Exeter  Hall,  May  4,  1892 


XXVIL 

THE  CONDITIONS   OF  PEACE  AT  THE  CLOSE 
OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Heetfoedshiee  Meectjey.") 

Sir, — It  will  be  necessary  that  the  conditions  of  peace  at  the 
close  of  the  War  be  settled  with  great  accuracy,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  in  future  years  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  the 
Proviaces  occupied  by  the  Boers  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
It  is  suggested  : 

(i)  The  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  the  paramount  Sovereign 
Power  in  every  portion  of  Africa  south  of  the  River  Zambesi, 
except  the  recognized  colonies  of  Germany  on  the  west  and  Portugal 
on  the  east. 

(2)  Within  that  region  there  shall  be  no  communication  with 
any  Foreign  Sovereign  Power  whatever,  except  through  the  British 
High  Commissioner. 

(3)  The  two  Provinces  of  the  Boers  shall  be  designated  Federal 
States,  and  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  political  autonomy  as  is 
possessed  by  the  colonies  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia. 

(4)  An  amnesty  is  proclaimed  to  all  persons  occupied  in  com- 
merce or  agriculture  who  lay  down  their  arms  in  some  spot  fixed 
by  the  British  Authorities  and  return  to  their  homes. 

(5)  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  whether  Boers  or  alien 
Hollanders,  shall  be  deported  from  Africa  and  not  permitted  to 
return  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  then  under  conditions  of  good 
conduct. 

(6)  The  town  of  Pretoria  shall  be  abandoned,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Federal  State  located  elsewhere  towards  the  centre  of  that 
1Pro\ince. 

(7)  The  new  Federal  State  of  Johannesburg  shall  be  marked  out 
between  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  State,  and  extend  from  Mafe- 
king  to  the  frontier  of  Natal ;  all  property  in  connection  with  the 
gold-mines  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  Transvaal  and  transfen-ed 
to  the  State  of  Johannesburg  under  fixed  conditions  of  freedom  to 
all  Europeans  or  natives  to  work  them. 

(8)  A  residence  of  five  years  in  any  of  the  Federal  States  will 
convey  the  full  right  of  citizenship  without  respect  to  former 
nationality,  race,  religion,  or  colour. 
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(9)  The  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  India  shall  be 
on  the  same  footing  precisely  as  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

(10)  Slavery,  serfage,  involuntary  apprenticeship,  are  absolutely 
forbidden  and  rendered  penal.  The  Native  African  population 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  property  in  land  and  chattels,  in  which 
they  will  be  protected  by  law.  Any  act  which  would  be  criminal 
against  a  European  will  be  equally  criminal  against  a  native 
African. 

(11)  Universal  religious  tolerance  as  regards  persons  and  buildings 
shall  be  enforced.  Freedom  of  the  Press,  freedom  of  locomotion, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  trade  of  every  kind,  without  any 
exception,  shall  be  guaranteed  under  heavy  penalties  for  any  breach. 

(12)  No-one  shall  be  permitted  to  import  or  to  possess  arms  or 
munitions  of  warfare  without  a  special  license  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner, and  all  existing  stores  of  warlike  weapons  shall  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

(13)  All  forts  or  fortifications  shall  be  destroyed. 

(14)  Courts  of  Justice  shall  be  established  in  each  State,  and  the 
Judges  shall  be  irremovable,  except  after  trial  upon  a  charge  and 
the  approval  of  the  Queen. 

(15)  The  use  of  the  languages  of  English,  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  shall  be  admissible  in  all  public  assemblies,  courts  of  justice, 
and  in  all  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

(16)  No-one  shall  be  tried  for  political  offences,  or  detained  in 
prison  for  such  a  cause,  except  under  the  authority  of  the  High 
Commissioner. 

(17)  Each  State  shall  have  a  code  of  criminal  and  civil  law, 
which  shall  be  published,  and  shall  not  be  altered,  except  after 
a  vote  in  the  legally  constituted  House  of  Parliament,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

(18)  No  monopoly  shall  be  legal.  All  contracts  shall  be  open  to 
public  competition,  and  shall  not  be  held  by  aliens  who  are  not 
members  of  one  of  the  Africander  States. 

Old  Indian  Administeatok. 
October  26,  1899. 


XXVIII. 

RAPPORT     ADRESSE     A     LA     SOCIETE     PHILO- 
LOGIQUE    DE   LONDRES    SUR    LES    IDIOMES 

NON  ARYENS  DE  L'INDE  BRITANNIQUE,  1876.1 

In  the  Anmial  Report  for  1875  a  note  is  inserted  on  the  Aryan  and 
Southera  Dravidian  languages  of  British  India  and  its  Political 
Dependencies,  using  the  latter  phrase  in  its  most  extended  sense 
without  reference  to  the  texts  of  treaties.  The  out  -  turn  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries  recorded  in  that  note  represents  the 
work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
indicate  the  languages  spoken  by  residents  of  British  India 
(exclusive  of  British  Burmah)  other  than  Aiyan  and  Southei'n 
Dravidian.  Our  researches  will  extend  to  tracts  of  countiy  under 
native  sovereigns  more  or  less  dependent,  and  to  the  wild  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  mountain  fringe  of  the  eastern  border,  or  the 
imperfectly  known  uplands  of  Central  India.  In  this  direction 
emphatically  lies  the  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  for 
the  hai-vest  is  ready,  and  the  opportunity  is  offered,  if  workmen 
are  forthcoming.  For  scant  vocabularies  and  gi'ammatical  notes 
must  be  substituted  in  all  cases  good  practical  grammars,  and 
in  some  cases  scientific  grammars,  which  will  in  due  course  be 
followed  by  scientific  comparative  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
embracing  cognate  groups,  and  thus  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  sum  of  linguistic  knowledge  in  a  most  interesting 
direction,  viz.,  just  at  the  point,  where  the  monosyllabic  structure 
is  giving  way  to  the  earliest  development  of  the  agglutinating 
method. 

Following  the  same  geographical  order  as  the  one  adopted  in  last 
year's  note,  we  commence  at  the  northern  angle  of  India :  at  the 
spot  where  the  three  religions  of  Mahomet,  Buddha,  and  Brahma, 
with  their  respective  languages  and  written  characters,  converge. 
This  spot  is  situated  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir, 
one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Empire.  To  the  north  of 
Kashmir  proper  is  Little  Tibet,  or  Bultistan,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Iskardo,  on  the  river  Indus  :  in  the  population  there  is  an  admixture 
of  Mahoraetanism :  the  language  is  ostensibly  Bhot  or  Tibetan, 
though  there  is  occasional  use  of  an  Arabic  written  character ; 

*  "  Nous  croyons  rendre  service  a  dos  lecteurs  en  publiant  ce  remarquable 
rapport." — Kedacteur  du  Journal  de  la  Societe  Philologique  de  Paris. 
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in  fact,  it  is  debatable  ground  :  but  in  the  adjoining  Middle  Tibet, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Ladakh,  the  population  is  Buddhist,  and 
the  language  Tibetan,  written  in  the  character  peculiar  to  that 
language,  though  derived  from  the  Nagari.  The  population  of 
both  Little  and  Middle  Tibet  is  civilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and 
resides  on  the  highway  of  a  future  commerce  betwixt  British  India 
and  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  the  scene  of  the  future 
conflict  betwixt  China,  the  Mahometan  powers,  and  Russia. 

Moving  south-east,  and  crossing  the  Chenab  Eiver  in  the  moun- 
tains we  enter  the  Province  of  Lahoul  or  Spiti,  within  the  District 
of  Kangra,  and  a  component  part  of  the  Province  of  the  Panjab. 
There,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  in  hitherto  inaccessible  tracts, 
amidst  a  sparse  and  pastoral  population  of  Buddhists,  the  school- 
master and  missionary  have  located  themselves,  and  in  1863  and 
1866,  at  Kyelang,  the  capital  of  Lahoul,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Yaeschke, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  lithographed  a  short  practical  grammar  in 
English  of  the  Tibetan  language,  with  special  reference  to  the 
spoken  dialect  and  the  wants  of  his  mission,  and  a  Tibetan  and 
English  Dictionary.  He  is  now  employed  in  Europe  in  the 
preparation  of  a  superior  work  on  the  same  language.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  portion  of  British  India  proper  where  the 
Tibetan  language  is  spoken ;  biit  Tibet,  with  its  capital,  Lassa,  is 
conterminous  with  the  territories  of  our  ally  the  Maharaja  of 
Nepal,  and  its  prolific  literature  finds  its  way  from  native 
printing-presses  of  the  Chinese  type  into  that  kingdom.  Poor 
trafiickers  and  monks  annually  visit  Kathmandu,  and  sell  books  of 
inferior  pretensions,  as  well  as  religious  tracts.  It  is  a  language  in 
the  stage  of  transition  from  the  monosyllabic  to  the  agglutinating 
class,  but  akin  to  Chinese,  of  which  Empire  Tibet  is  an  integral 
portion.  The  people  are  Buddhists,  and  allow  of  no  communication, 
even  by  letter,  with  British  India,  its  Government  or  people ;  but 
from  India  many  centuries  ago  they  borrowed  their  religion,  and 
the  staple  of  their  literature,  which  consists  chiefly  of  religious 
works,  translations  from  Sanskrit.  The  first  grammar  of  this 
language  was  compiled  by  Csoma  di  Koriis,  after  a  long  residence 
on  the  frontier,  and  published  at  Calcutta  in  1834,  followed  by  a 
dictionary :  to  this  succeeded  a  grammar  published  in  the  German 
language,  in  Russia,  by  Schmidt,  in  1841  ;  and  another  in  French 
by  Foucaux  at  Paris  in  1858:  neither  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
scholars  had  Adsited  India,  and  they  are  but  followers  of  Csoma  di 
Koros.  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  translated  into 
Tibetan,  but  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  in  the  whole  of  Europe  of 
Tibetan  scholars,  and  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  a  letter  was  exhibited  from  the  Lama  to  a  British 
officer,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  then,  is  totally  beyond  the  existing  knowledge 
of  the  linguistic  world  in  Europe.     It  is  understood,  that  there  are 
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several  dialects  of  Tibetan,  and  considering  the  vast  extent  and 
mountainous  character  of  the  great  plateau,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  scores  of  dialects.  There  are  four  variations  of  the  alphabet : 
the  first  is  in  capitals  ;  the  second,  nmall  letters  ;  the  third,  cursive ; 
and  the  fourth  an  exotic,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  one  of  the 
Nepal  alphabets  :  all  are  derived  from  the  Nagari. 

Betwixt  Lahoul  and  the  Nepal  frontier  a  considerable  extent 
of  mountainous  country  extends,  occupied  from  time  immemorial 
by  a  population  professing  Hinduism,  but  with  some  suspiciously 
non- Aryan  customs,  such  as  polyandry,  speaking  a  dialect  of  Hindi, 
and  under  the  rule  of  petty  Rajas,  in  ab^^olute  dependence  on  the 
Government  of  British  India.  In  one  solitarj'  tract  north  of  the 
river  Satlaj,  and  deep  in  the  Himalaya,  is  found  to  exist 
a  population  speaking  a  non-Aryan  language  ;  this  is  Kunawar, 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Baja  of  Busahir,  a  small  tract  of 
mountains  of  an  enormous  elevation,  occupied  by  a  population  of 
less  than  ten  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Buddhists,  and 
speak  a  language  called  Kunawari  or  IMilchan,  akin  to  Tibetan, 
a  vocabulary  of  which  was  compiled  by  Captain  Herbert.  There 
are  said  to  be  a  variety  of  dialects  even  in  this  narrow  compass. 
The  people,  though  simple  in  habits,  are  not  uncivilized  in  the 
Asiatic  sense,  and  in  the  chief  Buddhist  temple  is  an  extensive 
library  of  Buddhist  works. 

Crossing  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges  in  the  mountains,  and 
traversing  the  Hindu  hill  tracts  of  Kumaon,  we  reach  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  Gogra  or  Surju,  and  find  ourselves  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  within  which,  in  its  long 
extension  of  many  hundi'ed  miles  to  the  frontiers  of  Sikim,  we  find 
a  score  of  non-Aryan  languages,  spoken  by  tribes,  partlj-  Hindu, 
partly  Buddhist,  and  partly  Pagan,  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Himalaya,  where  the  loftiest  range  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
separates  Buddhism  from  Hinduism,  the  Mongol  from  the  Aryan, 
the  Tibetan  language  and  its  congeners  from  the  great  Sanskritic 
vernaculars.  This  group  may  be  called  the  '  Himalaic  '  :  to  call 
them  Bhutiya  is  incoiTect  linguistically,  as  that  word  in  its  general 
sense  is  synonymous  with  Tibetan,  and  in  its  special  sense  with  the 
dialect  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bhutan  :  to  call  them  sub-Himalaic  is 
geographically  incorrect,  as  some  of  the  tribes  inhabit  the  highest 
valleys :  to  call  them  Gangetic  is  to  mislead,  as  they  are  spoken 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Ganges,  although  the  drainage  of  the 
southern  watershed  finds  its  way  to  that  river.  Here  the  most 
eastern  wave  of  Aryan  civilization  rolls  up  against  as  impassable 
a  barrier  as  the  Kelts  on  the  western  wing  of  the  Aryan  army 
found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Had  not  the  mountains  presented 
a  physical  obstacle,  the  elder  culture,  which  Tibet  had  imported 
from  China,  would  have  given  way  to  the  fresher  culture  establislied 
at  Kanauj  and  Banaras  :   in  spite  of  the  mountain  barrier,  Tibet 
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received  from  her  Aryan  neighbours  her  religion,  her  literature, 
and  her  written  character,  but  she  conserved  to  this  day  her  own 
lauguage,  and  her  own  type  of  civilization,  by  enforcing  with 
success  a  system  of  absolute  isolation,  which  it  must  be  the  work 
of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  to  break  down. 

AH  the  languages  of  this  group  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
Tibetan.  Analogies  with  other  groups  are  asserted :  the  great 
ethnological  question  lies  before  us,  whether  all  these  tribes  crossed 
the  Himalaya  from  Tibet  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  or  whether  some  migrated  from  Central 
India,  or  supplied  colonies  to  Central  India,  from  which  they  are 
now  separated,  and  have  been  for  centuries  separated,  by  the  great 
wave  of  Aryan  immigration  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  It  is 
maintained  that  their  numerals,  pronouns,  and  postpositions,  are 
frequently  identical.  The  Himalayan  range  is  intersected  by  four 
great  feeders  of  the  Ganges,  the  Surju  or  Gogra,  the  (Jandak,  the 
Kosee,  and  the  Tista  :  there  is  also  a  transverse  section  of  lofty 
hills,  of  mountainous  region  of  moderate  height,  and  submontane 
tracts.  In  the  lofty  sites  are  found  the  Tibarshad  and  Hundesi 
languages.  In  the  submontane  tracts  are  found  the  Chepang, 
Vayu,  Hayu,  Kusunda.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  middle 
region  we  come  across  the  Sum  war  and  Surpa ;  in  the  central 
portion  is  the  important  Newar,  the  Magar,  Bramhu,  Darahi, 
Denwar,  Pahri,  Kaswar,  Pukhya,  Thaksya.  In  the  eastern  portion 
are  the  Limbu,  Kiranti,  Murmi,  and  Gurung.  In  the  adjoining 
kingdom  of  Sikim  is  the  Lepcha  language,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bhutan,  or  Bhutaut  (the  end  of  Bhut),  is  the  Bhutiya  proper,  "We 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority,  that  none  of  these  languages  are 
intelligible  to  others  than  the  speakers,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Newar  and  Lepcha,  they  are  absolutely  devoid  of  literature 
and  of  a  written  character.  The  Newar  has  a  few  translations,  but 
no  dictionary  or  grammar.  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  has  supplied  a  com- 
parative treatise  of  Newar  and  Tibetan.  The  Newar  has  no  less 
than  three  alphabets,  but  all  derived  from  the  Nagari, 

The  sanitorium  of  Darjeeling  is  situated  in  Sikim,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  Lepcha  language  being  utilized  by  Protestant 
missionaries.  Portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  it, 
and  other  books  of  an  elementary  character:  this  language  is 
closely  allied  to  Tibetan,  but  according  to  Csoma  di  Koros  it  had 
a  non -Tibetan  alphabet.  A  dictionary  of  this  language  had  long 
been  in  preparation  by  Colonel  Mainwaring,  a  resident  at  Darjeeling, 
and  a  manuscript  grammar  by  the  same  hand  is  in  existence.  The 
Lepcha  and  their  neighbours,  the  Bhutiya,  are  both  Buddhists ;  so 
far  they  resemble  each  other,  but  the  latter  burn  their  dead  like  the 
Hindu,  have  no  form  of  marriage  at  all,  and  practise  polyandry; 
the  former  biiry  their  dead,  and  are  monogamists.  This  is  a  fair 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  diversities  of  customs,  cutting  to  the 
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root  of  family  life,  under  tlie  same  religious  externals.  "With 
regard  to  the  Kiranti  language,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  complex 
pronominalization  of  the  verb  points  to  a  special  connection  with 
the  Mandari,  a  Kolarian  language  of  Central  India :  analogies 
of  formation  of  the  same  language  with  the  Dravidian  are  also 
indicated.     The  tribe  is  also  Pagan  in  the  midst  of  Buddhists. 

With  the  above  exceptions  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  any  of 
these  twenty-two  languages  or  dialects  of  the  same  language  (for 
we  cannot  say  which),  beyond  the  vocabulaiies  carefully  collected 
by  Mr.  Briaa  Hodgson,  late  Resident  of  Nepal,  a  man  who  has 
done  by  patient  research,  and  the  devotion  of  a  life,  more  for  the 
advance  of  linguistic  knowledge  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
All  subsequent  vocabularies  seem  to  be  but  repetitions  of  his 
labours.  One  of  the  dialects  of  Bhutiya  proper  appears  to  be  called 
Changlo  :  the  people  who  speak  it  are  in  the  middle  region  of 
altitude,  of  a  dark  colour,  which  is  indicated  by  their  name,  which 
means  'black.'  This  language  introduces  the  name  of  another 
meritorious  labourer  in  this  great  and  unexplored  field.  Mr.  William 
Robinson,  Inspector  of  Schools  of  Assam,  in  1 849  compiled  a  short 
but  serviceable  grammar,  or  rather  wrote  down  some  practical 
grammatical  notices  of  this  dialect,  which  give  a  far  better  insight 
into  its  structure  and  characteristics  than  any  vocabulary  :  this 
excellent  service  he  rendered  to  several  other  languages  spoken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Assam  Valley,  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  salient  features  of  each.  The  alphabet  of  the 
Changlo  is  the  same  as  the  Tibetan,  to  which  language  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance.  A  reprint  of  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson's  scattered 
papers,  revised  and  corrected  by  that  veteran  scholar,  has  long  been 
ready  for  the  press,  and  one  volume  has  actually  appeared.  The 
second  volume  is  anxiously  expected,  as  it  will  contain  a  reprint  of 
the  author's  papers  on  the  Kooch  Bodo  and  Dhimal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Vayu  and  Bahing  on  the  other,  and  we  can  state 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  two  classes  of  languages  :  one  of  them,  represented 
by  the  Vayu  and  Bahing,  may  be  called  the  pronominalized  or 
complex  type  ;  the  other,  represented  by  the  Kewar,  Lepcha,  and 
others,  is  the  non-pronominalized  or  simple  type.  By  the  term 
is  meant  the  use  of  the  pronouns  in  the  form  of  affixes  and  suftixes, 
the  most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  known  to  us  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  present  classification  of 
these  languages  is  only  provisional. 

The  Himalaic  group  may  be  said  to  have  no  future  before  them, 
and  they  only  await  the  time  to  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  :  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  to  one  of  the  group  at  least,  notably  the  Newar,  might  have 
fallen  the  chance  of  becoming  the  political  language  of  the  whole 
tract,  and  thus  (like  the  South  Saxon  and  the  patois  of  the  Isle  de 
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France)  developing  itself  into  a  national  language.  But  such  can 
never  be,  for  the  intrusive  Khass,  or  Parbatia  variety  of  the 
Aryan  vernacular  of  India,  under  the  name  of  Nepal,  is  already 
established  at  Kathmandu,  the  capital  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty. 
The  civilization  and  religion  of  the  Court  and  the  nobles  are  Hindu, 
and  as  this  gradually  extends,  all  that  is  Tibetan  and  Trans- 
Himalaic  will  be  trodden  down  by  its  powerful  and  vigorous  rival, 
which  receives  its  new  ideas  from  India,  and  not  from  Tibet.  The 
non-Aryan  languages  are  already  affected  by  their  Aryan  neighbour, 
and  are  charged  more  or  less  with  loan-words  ;  in  some  cases 
even  the  numerals  have  given  place,  and  such  a  change  made,  that 
the  classification  of  the  living  language  begins  to  be  ambiguous. 
As  an  instance  of  transition  these  languages  will  remain  objects  of 
interest,  but  no  more. 

Proceeding  onwards  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we  come  upon 
new  languages,  which,  for  the  sake  of  subdividing  a  large  subject, 
rather  than  from  any  well-defined  distinctive  type  of  language, 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Lohitic,  a  fanciful  and 
inappropriate  name  from  one  of  the  less  familiar  names  of  the 
Brahmaputra  or  Sampu,  which,  entering  British  India  at  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  for  some  distance 
flows  westward  betwixt  two  ranges  of  hills  :  at  a  certain  point  the 
southern  range  ceases,  and  the  great  river  flows  round  this  point, 
and  altering  its  course  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal :  on 
each  side  of  this  river  as  it  flows  through  the  valley  are  tribes 
speaking  distinct  languages,  with  a  population  calculated  at  little 
less  than  one  million.  We  shall  perceive,  when  we  look  at  them 
closer,  that,  except  in  a  geographical  sense,  or  for  temporary 
convenience,  this  grouping  cannot  be  maintained.  It  was  the 
original  opinion  of  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  that  all  these  languages  were 
Tamulian,  a  general  phrase,  by  which  he  intended  Non-Aryan, 
or  aboriginal.  l)r.  Caldwell  has  convincingly  shown  that  if  by 
Tamulian  was  meant  Dravidian,  of  which  group  Tamil  is  the  chief 
member,  the  analogies  pointed  out  betwixt  Dravidian  and  these 
languages  are  less  numerous,  and  of  less  essential  character,  and 
less  distinctive,  than  the  analogies,  which  exist  between  the  Finn 
and  the  Dravidian,  of  a  vague  and  structural  character  common  to 
all  languages  of  a  Scythian  origin.  Max  Miiller  maintains  that 
no  trace  of  Dravidian  has  as  yet  been  discovered  north  of  the 
Ganges.  In  the  Dravidian,  which  is  at  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  agglutinating  class,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
intonation ;  while  in  the  Lohitic  languages,  as  in  the  Chinese, 
they  are  conspicuous :  indeed,  Mr.  Ilobinson  describes  four  different 
intonations  prevalent  in  the  language  bordering  the  Assam  Valley  ; 
and  he  maintains,  that  all  these  languages  were  originally  mono- 
syllabic, though  gradually  passing  into  the  earlier  stage  of 
agglutination. 
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The  first  in  order,  as  we  enter  the  valley,  are  the  Bodo,  called 
also  Borro  and  Kachari,  and  Dhimal,  of  wliich  ^Ir.  Brian  Hodgson 
has  published  a  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  same  author 
furnishes  particulars  and  vocabulary  of  the  Kooch  language  :  the 
inhabitants  of  Kooch  Bahar  have  abandoned  their  ancient  agglu- 
tinating- language,  and  adopted  a  bad  Bengali :  they  have  become 
partly  Mahometan  and  partly  Hindu  :  a  small  section  have  clung 
to  their  ancient  faith  and  language,  and  are  known  as  Pani  Kooch, 
and  an  examination  of  the  residuum  of  an  almost  extinct  unwritten 
language  has  led  Colonel  Dalton  to  found  the  opinion  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Di'avidian  family.  The  Kachari  language  above  alluded  to 
is  also  known  as  Mech.  Mr.  Robinson  has  supplied  a  grammar  of 
this  language,  and  Major  Lance,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Assam, 
has  another  in  preparation :  there  is  no  written  character,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  speak  this  language  amounts  to  60,000. 

Following  the  range  of  mountains  eastward,  we  come  upon 
a  race  of  downright  savages  and  Pagans,  practising  polygamy  and 
polyandry,  who  receive  a  blackmail  from  the  Government  of 
British  India  to  compensate  for  the  lost  privilege  of  making  raids 
on  the  peaceful  settlers  in  the  valley ;  the  Aka,  whose  language 
is  known  to  us  by  a  vocabulary  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown ; 
the  Abor,  of  whose  language  we  have  a  vocabulary  prepared  by 
Captain  Smith  ;  the  Doffla,  of  which  we  have  a  grammar  by 
Mr.  Robinson  ;  the  Miri,  of  whose  language  we  have  a  grammar 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robinson  (this  tribe  appear  to  have  supplied 
interpreters  to  communicate  with  the  others ;  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  word  'Miri'  means  'go  between,'  and  is  identical 
with  the  word  '  Meriah  '  of  the  Khonds,  so  famous  in  connection 
with  the  human  victims  sacrificed  by  that  tribe)  ;  the  Mishmi,  of 
whose  language  we  have  a  vocabulary  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown. 
The  tribes  extend  back  through  unknown  tracts  to  the  frontier  of 
Tibet,  and  are  under  a  veiy  imperfect  conti'ol  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  British  India. 

At  this  point,  the  head  of  the  Assam  Valley,  we  cross  the 
Brahmaputra  River,  and  find  traces  of  new  linguistic  influence, 
for  we  are  not  far  distant  from  the  boundaries  of  China  proper ; 
and  the  Khamti  language,  of  which  we  have  a  grammar  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  is  a  member  of  the  great  Tai  or  tShan  family,  of 
which  the  Siamese  is  the  political  head.  This  tribe  is  but  the 
representative  of  much  larger  and  unknown  hordes  in  Bor  Khamti 
within  the  Burmese  kingdom  :  they  are  civilized  Buddliists,  and 
have  friendly  relations  with  the  Anglo-Indian  authorities.  At  one 
period  the  Shan  conquered  the  whole  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra : 
the  settlers  assumed  the  name  of  A'ham,  from  the  Sanskrit  asama, 
'  unequalled '  ;  like  the  Normans  in  France,  they  gradually  lost 
both  their  language  (Shan;  and  their  religion  (Buddhist),  and  still 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  valley,  under 
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the  name  of  A'hom,  as  Assamese-speaking  Hindu  :  only  a  few 
priests  have  preserved  the  ancient  religion.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  valley  is  called  Assam,  and  the  people  call 
themselves  Ahama,  from  Asama,  also.  There  is  another  Shan 
language,  the  Alton,  of  which  we  have  a  vocabulary  in  Sir  G. 
Campbell's  "  Specimens  of  Languages."  The  Khamti  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Siamese  :  it  is  purely  monosyllabic,  and  more 
strongly  accented  than  the  other  languages  on  the  Assam  frontier  : 
it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Chinese  itself,  as  the 
intonations  are  so  finely  modulated,  that  sounds  organically  the 
same  express  a  totally  different  idea :  inflections  are  unknown : 
the  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Burmese. 

Adjoining  the  Khamti  is  the  Singhpo  tribe,  whose  language 
occupies  a  transitional  position  betwixt  Tibetan  and  Burmese : 
one-fourth  of  its  vocables  are  allied  to  Burmese,  and  one-foui'th  to 
Manipuri.  This  tribe  is  also  the  representative  of  a  miich  greater 
horde  lying  behind,  known  as  the  Kakhyen,  who  occupy  the  hilly 
tract  betwixt  Burma  and  Yunan  in  China.  Mr.  Eobinson,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Bronson,  has  compiled  a  grammar  of  the  language  :  it  is  said 
to  have  a  Shan  alphabet.  The  Singhpo  are  civilized,  but  Pagan. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  point  at  which  the  Brahmaputra 
bursts  the  mountain  rampart  into  India  is  linguistically,  politically, 
and  ethnologically,  one  of  the  highest  importance.  The  last  and 
weakest  tidal  stream  of  the  great  Aryan  river  of  religion,  language, 
and  ci^ilization,  flowed  languidly  up  the  Assam  Valley.  More  than 
once  in  history  it  has  been  met  by  a  Shan  counter-current,  and 
may  be  met  again.  The  incursion  of  the  border-tribes  into  settled 
valleys  is  often  an  unwilling  effort  to  escape  from  a  superior  force 
propelling  them  from  their  own  haunts.  By  this  outlet  no  doubt 
in  times  past  the  population  of  India  has  received  great  additions, 
though  the  superiority  in  number  and  calibre  of  the  invaders  from 
the  North  have  borne  them  down  ;  and  the  Aryan  settler  under 
Hindu,  Mahometan,  and  Christian  rule,  has  held  his  own. 

The  distance  on  the  map  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  southern 
mountains  of  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Rajmahal,  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Yindhya  range,  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  not  so  great  as  to  forbid 
the  idea,  that  India  has  been  occupied  at  remote  periods  by  pre- 
Aryan  immigrants  from  the  gorge  of  the  Brahmaputra  ;  but  we 
await  a  more  scientific  comparison  of  languages,  and  more  complete 
ethnological  research,  before  the  theory  can  be  firmly  substantiated, 
that  the  so-called  Mshada  black  aborigines  were  actually  immigrants 
from  the  East. 

After  crossing  the  Brahmaputra  the  mountains  retire  on  the 
south  side  of  that  river  in  a  westerly  direction,  inclosing  the  valley 
within  a  horseshoe.  Next  to  the  Singhpo  come  the  atrocious 
savages  and  Pagans,  the  Naga,  over  part  of  whose  territory  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  has  thrown  a  loose  control,  the  nature 
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of  which  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  within  the  last 
year  they  have  killed  their  English  Superintendent.  Behind  these 
lie  the  Burmese  Empire,  and  beyond  the  boundaiy  the  country  is 
absolutely  unknown  :  there  are  numerous  clans  of  these  turbulent 
highlanders,  with  a  variety  of  dialects  :  of  one  at  least  Mr.  llobinson, 
aided  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Brown,  has  prepared  a  grammar.  A  voca- 
bulary of  ten  dialects  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Next  in  order  along  this  range  are  the  Khasi,  or  Jyntea,  remark- 
able for  their  republican  form  of  government  and  their  monosyllabic 
language,  akin  to  the  Tai  family,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
grammar  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pryse,  and  an  Anglo-Khasi  dictionaiy  ; 
also  a  grammar  by  Mr.  llobinson,  and  another  published  at  Berlin 
by  Mr.  W.  Schott :  an  essay  was  published  by  the  late  Baron 
H.  C.  von  der  Gabelentz,  at  Leipzig,  i8so  :  the  Kew  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  this  language.     The  Khasi  are  Pagan. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  Garo  tribe  :  their  lang-uage 
has  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  translations  made  into  it  by 
the  American  missionaries  for  educational  purposes.  We  have 
a  grammar  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  T.  J.  Keith,  and  a  dictionary 
by  Keith,  as  well  as  a  vocabulary  by  Ram  Nath.  Keith  considers 
that  the  language  has  Aryan  affinities,  while  Robinson  compares 
it  to  Tibetan,  and  a  connection  of  the  Garo  with  the  Kachari  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  is  asserted  and  is  probable.  They  are 
Pagan,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Hindu  settled  districts ; 
yet  until  very  lately  nothing  was  known  of  them. 

Between  them  and  the  Assam  Valley  is  the  tribe  of  Mikir,  with 
a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand ;  a  grammar  of  their  language 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  peaceable  and 
settled  Pagans. 

Such  are  the  tribes  surrounding  the  valley  of  Assam,  and  the 
exact  position,  which  each  tribe  bears  to  the  Government  of  British 
India,  is  not  easily  defined.  Some  are  entirely  subject,  and  are 
good  subjects  :  some  are  entirely  independent,  and  most  uncomfort- 
able neighbours,  but  they  are  included  in  our  political  system  as 
against  the  outer  world :  some  pay  revenue,  some  receive  black- 
mail :  some  are  Pagan  savages,  some  civilized  religionists  of  one  of 
the  known  types.  We  now  return  to  the  Naga  Hills,  and  follow 
the  mountain  range,  which  separates  Burmah  from  British  India. 
Just  outside  the  boundary,  but  under  treaty,  is  the  kingdom  of 
Manipur.  We  have  vocabularies  of  the  Munipiiri  language  by 
Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  and  an  English, 
Bengali,  and  Munipiiri  dictionary.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
translated  into  Munipuri.     They  are  a  civilized  people,  and  Hindu. 

Proceeding  southward,  we  find  in  unsurveyed  and  impenetrable 
wilds,  extending  three  hundred  miles,  the  Kuki,  one  clan  of  which 
is  well  known  from  the  late  campaign,   as  the  Lushai,   and  the 
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more  southern  clan  of  Howlong  and  Sylu.  Of  their  languages  we 
have  vocabularies  by  Captain  Lewin  and  Major  M'Culloch.  In 
1874  Captain  Lewin  published  a  valuable  treatise:  he  explains 
that  the  people  call  themselves  '  Dzo  '  ;  that  they  have  twelve 
tribes  and  dialects,  but  that  the  Lushai  is  the  clan-language  of  all ; 
that  they  never  had  a  written  character ;  that  the  main  features  of 
the  language  are  agglutinative,  as  the  root  remains  unchanged, 
suffixes  being  added,  and  the  governed  word  precedes  in  the 
sentence  the  governing  word.  They  are  far  from  savages,  though 
Pagan  ;  they  are  civilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and  exercise 
certain  arts. 

On  reaching  the  hill  districts  of  Chittagong  we  arrive  very  near 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These  mountains  are  occupied  by  three  classes  : 
(i).The  Khyoungthi,  who  are  Buddhists,  fairly  civilized  immi- 
grants from  Arracan,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Arracan  language  : 
their  written  character  is  the  same  as  Burmese,  which  is  in  fact 
a  branch  of  the  same  stock  :  it  has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Tibetan 
group.  (2)  The  Chukma,  of  uncertain  origin,  who  are  Buddhists, 
merging  into  Hindu,  at  the  same  time  that  their  Arracan 
language  is  yielding  to  corrupt  Bengali.  In  their  language  words 
can  be  traced  which  belong  to  neither.  (3)  The  Toungtha,  of 
mixed  origin,  if  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  more  savage  than  the  above  named.  Among  these  are  the 
Tipperah,  or  Mrong,  Kumi,  Mroos,  Khyeng,  who  are  subject 
to  British  India ;  Bungee,  and  Pankho,  who  are  partially,  and 
Loshai-Kukis  above  mentioned,  Shendu  or  Lakhey,  who  are 
entirely  independent.  All  are  Pagan,  and  most  are  savages. 
There  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  Khyeng  language  by  Major  Fryer, 
and  of  jS'ew  Kuki  by  Lieutenant  Stewart,  both  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  There  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  Tipperah 
language,  but  no  written  character ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  others.     Little  is  known  of  the  Shendu. 

Proceeding  southward,  we  should  enter  British  Burmah,  from 
which  for  the  present  we  abstain,  and  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  land  in  Cuttack,  we  complete  the  circuit  of  the  province  of 
Bengal  by  enumerating  the  non- Aryan  languages  of  Central  India, 

They  consist  of  two  great  linguistic  families,  and  are  spoken  by 
a  population  of  not  less  than  four  millions,  occupying  a  length  of 
country  of  about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  District  of  Cuttack 
to  Kajmahal,  the  boundary  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  two 
families  are  the  Dravidian  and  Kolarian,  and  they  are  somewhat 
intermixed  in  their  habitat,  though  perfectly  distinct  in  appearance, 
customs,  and  language.  Both  lie  outside  the  Hindu  and  Aryan 
fold.  Both  are  Pagan,  and,  if  not  savage  in  the  sense  of  Himalaic 
savages,  yet  fall  short  of  the  moderate  type  of  Asiatic  civilization  : 
the  language  of  both  is  agglutinating,  and  devoid  of  literature  or  of 
written  character. 
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In  the  note  in  tlie  report  of  last  year  a  detail  is  given  of  the 
great  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India,  which  are  described 
as  of  Scythic  origin,  and  connected  with  a  pre-Aryan  immigi-ation 
from  the  West.  Four  tribes  who  spoke  Dravidian  languages  are 
there  mentioned  as  unimportant,  two  of  whom  will  be  noticed 
here.  The  Kota,  a  small  Dravidian  tribe  in  the  Neilgherries,  was 
incorrectly  printed  as  Kole  in  last  year's  report :  the  two  now  to  be 
noticed  are  the  Gond,  and  Khond,  or  Kho  :  two  more  are  indicated 
as  outlying  members  of  the  same  family,  the  Oraon,  and  the  Malera 
of  Rajmahal.  Thus  we  have  five  tribes  in  Central  India  whose 
language  is  Dravidian. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hurder  has  published  a  vocabulary  of  Rajmahal, 
and  Colonel  Ouseley,  one  of  Oraon.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  has  entered  scientifically 
into  the  features  of  that  family,  which  are  well  recognized.  The 
Kev.  Oscar  Flex  published  in  1874  a  good  practical  grammar  of 
the  Oraon  language,  and  many  educational  works  have  been 
published.  A  vast  number  of  Aryan  words  have  found  their  way 
into  these  languages,  but  the  structure  of  the  noun  and  verb  has 
remained  intact :  when  it  is  asserted,  that  the  syntax  has  been 
assimilated  to  that  of  Hindi,  we  must  pause,  lest  the  argument 
should  be  turned  round  on  the  score  of  the  well-known  non-Aryan 
aspect  of  the  Hindi  sentence-method.  Two  of  the  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  Gond.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Driberg  published,  in 
1 849,  a  very  complete  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Mahadeo 
dialect  of  the  Gond,  and  Dr.  Mauger  published  an  account  of  the 
dialect  of  the  Seoni  Gonds.  The  inflexions  are  almost  as 
elaborate  as  that  of  the  Turkish,  while  the  great  Dravidian  sister- 
languages  of  the  south  are  very  meagrely  furnished.  Dr.  Caldwell 
imagines,  that  this  unexpected  development  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  highly  inflected  Sonthal,  its  Kolarian  neighbour,  which  will 
be  noticed  below.  There  exists  a  lucidly  arranged  grammar  of  the 
Khond,  published  in  the  Oriya  character,  by  Lingam  Letchmajee, 
1853;  and  Dr.  Mauger  and  Sir  W.  Elliot  published  obsei-vations 
on  these  languages  in  1847  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  Oraon  and  Rajmahali  Maler  contain  a  large  admixture 
of  roots  and  forms  belonging  to  the  Kolarian  language.  Mr.  Brian 
Hodgson  considers  tiie  Oraon  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Kolarian  family  and  the  Rajmahali,  and  the  Rajmahali  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Kolarian  and  Dravidian. 

In  the  Kolarian  family  are  many  tribes  under  varying  names, 
but  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  great  branches  :  (i)  the 
Kol  or  Ho  ;  (2)  the  Mundari,  or  Munda,  or  Bhumij  ;  (3)  the 
Sonthal.  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  origin 
of  this  family  is  from  the  north-east,  either  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  great  linguistic  watershed  of  the  Himalaya,  or  down 
the  funnel  of   the  valley  of   the   Brahmaputra.      Colonel  Dalton 
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thinks  that  he  can  trace  their  progress  through  Assam  into  the 
Shan  districts  of  Siam  :  the  immigration  from  the  north-west  of 
the  mighty  Aryan  race  has  severed  this  Central  Indian  family  from 
its  congeners.  There  is  an  asserted  linguistic  resemblance  between 
the  Muudari  and  the  Mon  of  Pegu  in  British  Burmah  ;  this  is 
stoutly  denied  by  others.     Nothing  is  impossible,  but 

TToWa  fiera^v 
Oopea  T6  (TKioevTa,  GoKaaaa  te  ii'^neaaa. 

A  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  both  languages 
is  required  to  carry  out  such  a  connection. 

Captain  Haughton  published  vocabularies  of  some  of  the  Kol 
dialects  :  Captain  Tickell,  in  1 846,  published  a  memorandum  on 
the  Ho  language.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Kol  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Nothrott.  The  Rev.  J.  Whittley,  1873,  published 
a  Mundari  primer,  and  he  asserts,  that  any  person  familiar  with 
this  dialect  will  be  understood  by  all  Mundari- speaking  people, 
and  by  the  Lurka  Kol.  Hindi  words  have  largely  crept  into  use, 
and  the  struggle  to  retain  this  and  the  other  non-Aryan  idioms  of 
a  poor  hilly  tract  may  prove  vain. 

Two  grammars  have  been  published  of  the  Sonthal  language, 
one  by  the  Rev.  J.  Philips  in  1852,  and  a  superior  one  by  the 
]{ev.  L.  Skref'srud  in  1873.  Portions  of  the  Bible  have  been 
translated  into  Sonthal.  There  are  vocabularies  of  other  dialects ; 
but  the  missionaries,  who  have  a  Christian  flock  of  thousands, 
assert  that  the  same  language  is  spoken  by  Sonthal,  Munda- 
Bhumij,  and  others  of  the  great  Kol  family,  all  the  way  from 
Orissa  to  the  Rajmahal  Hills.  In  grammatical  structure  Sonthal 
is  stated  to  be  as  superior  to  others  as  Sanskrit  to  its  cognate 
languages.  This  bold  assertion  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  test. 
But  the  second  assertion,  that  the  Sonthal  is  among  the  non- 
Aryan  languages  not  even  second  to  the  Turkish  in  grammatical 
structure,  is  borne  out  by  the  artificial  and  complex,  yet  simple 
and  transparent,  symmetry  of  its  verb-system,  for  it  appears  to 
possess  voice,  mood,  tense,  gender,  number,  person,  case,  forms, 
and  conjugations,  including  five  voices,  five  moods,  and  twenty- 
three  tenses,  three  numbers,  and  four  cases.  And  though  the 
language  is  unwritten,  the  surprising  fact  is  stated,  that  the 
Nagari  alphabet  of  fifty  letters  represents  the  sounds,  neither  more 
nor  less,  with  the  single  redundancy  of  v,  and  there  exist  common 
roots  for  very  primitive  ideas  in  Sanskrit  and  Sonthal. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  this  sketch  on  a  subject  so  obscure, 
extending  over  so  vast  an  area,  is  exhaustive  :  no  amount  of 
precision  can  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  obtained  : 
the  same  tribes  are  called  by  different  names,  and  different  tribes 
included  in  the  same  nomenclature.      It  is  asserted  by  some,  that 
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such,  well-known  tribes  as  the  Bhil  have  lost  their  language  ;  by 
others  that  they  still  preserve  it :  what  is  preserved  is  attributed 
by  some  to  the  Kolarian,  by  others  to  the  Dravidian  family.  In 
Kolhapur,  under  the  Bombay  Government,  it  is  stated  that  certain 
dialects  exist,  and  vocabularies  are  given ;  thus  a  question  of 
degree  is  opened  xzp :  it  may  be  that  a  language  is  wholly  Aryan, 
but  laden  with  non-Arj^an  vocables,  the  legacy  of  its  extinct 
predecessor.  When  does  a  language  end  and  a  dialect  begin  ? 
Another  still  more  subtle  point  remains  :  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  in  the  Sanskrit  vernaculars  there  is  a  large  residuum 
of  non-Aryan  words,  and  possibly  we  may  have  here  tapped  the 
common  fount  of  the  vocables  of  all  the  languages  of  India. 

The  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  thus  cut  out.  and 
consists  in  reducing  to  the  form  of  practical  grammars  the  leading 
and  most  vivacious  dialect  of  each  group,  marking  the  dialectal 
variations,  and  then  di'awing  up  a  comparative  grammar  of  each, 
family.  Pliny  mentions  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
languages  spoken  in  the  Colchian  market-place ;  the  dialects  of 
India  outside  the  lordly  Sanskritic  vernaculars  can  be  counted  by 
scores.  The  savage  Nagas  are  said  to  have  thirty  varieties  of  their 
own,  as  eveiy  stream  or  mountain  ravine  causes  a  corresponding 
dialectic  fissure. 

Vocabularies  are  not  wanting,  but  we  are  getting  beyond  that 
stage  of  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  1868,  published  one  of 
a  large  number  of  non- Aryan  languages  :  Colonel  Dalton  has  done 
the  same  in  his  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal  "  :  within  the  last  year 
Mr.  J.  M.  Coats  has  published  a  vocabulary  of  the  dialects  of  Chote 
Nagpore  :  Sir  George  Campbell,  during  the  period  of  his  being 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  collected  and  published  specimens 
of  the  languages  of  India,  with  sentences  of  sufficient  length  to 
indicate  structure  of  words  and  syntax  :  local  vocabularies  have 
been  collected  by  other  public  servants,  and  notably  by  that 
illustrious  linguist,  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  the  Resident  of  Nepal. 
In  England,  Latham  in  his  "  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology" 
gives  very  brief  sketches,  and  Max  Miiller  in  his  letter  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  an  appendix  to  "Philosophy  of  History,"  treats  the  whole 
subject  scientifically,  and  attempts  classification  ;  but  his  work  is 
a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  date,  and  the  author  had  no  local 
knowledge.  Numerous  ethnical  and  political  reports  have  been 
made  on  these  tribes,  which  have  been  nearly  a  century  in 
connection  with  British  India,  but  the  chief  feature  of  the  annals 
of  the  border  have  been  raids,  and  villages  burnt  in  retaliation  : 
our  non-Aryan  administration  has  been  an  unbroken  failure. 
"Within  the  last  year  Sir  George  Campbell  collected  and  passed 
under  personal  review  specimens  of  every  tribe,  and  Colonel  Dalton 
has  published  photographs  of  nearly  all. 

Dr.  Hunter,  eight  years  ago,  promised  a  comparative  grammar, 
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but  the  materical  collected  is  far  from  sufficient  in  quality  and 
quantity  for  the  construction  of  any  sound  principle  of  classi- 
fication :  many  of  the  words  entered  in  the  vocabularies  clearly  are, 
and  many  more  may  prove  to  be,  loan-words  :  the  master  mind  is 
also  still  wanting,  like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  to  separate  and 
group  the  confused  heap  of  feathers. 

And  behind  the  linguistic  question,  which  is  the  sole  object  of 
these  remarks,  lies,  the  much  greater  one  of  race  and  religion,  for 
the  two  hundred  tribes,  some  of  which  we  have  noted,  with 
perhaps  six  millions  of  population,  are  but  the  ethnical  residuum 
in  situ  of  the  far  larger  portion,  which  has  flowed  down  into  the 
great  crucible,  and  become  fused  into  the  lower  strata  of  Hindu 
society  all  over  India.  There  are  two  great  fallacies  which  have 
to  be  dissipated :  the  first,  that  conquerors  annihilate  and  destroy 
the  races,  whom  they  invade  and  conquer ;  the  second,  that  the 
Hindu  religion  is,  and  ever  has  been,  non-proselytizing.  The  whole 
history  of  India  shows  that  the  subject  non-Arj-an  races  were 
trodden  down,  utilized  as  helots,  and  admitted  as  an  inferior  caste 
into  the  Brahminical  system.  Thus  the  subject  races  left  their  mark 
on  the  language  of  their  conquerors ;  they  lent  words,  aud  helped 
to  modify  syntax,  but  they  lost  their  old  language  and  identity, 
though  they  preserved  many  of  their  customs  and  religious  tenets 
under  the  veneer  of  a  semi-Hinduism.  Many  tribes  have  retained 
their  savage,  or  less  civilized  customs,  and  still  lost  their  language, 
like  the  Bhil.  Linguistically  and  ethnologically  we  have  over- 
looked the  vast  residuum  of  non-Aryan  races,  and  introduced  little 
among  them  except  a  sale  of  fiiearms  and  spirits.  It  was  a  surprise, 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Bengal  were 
found  to  be  Mahometan  :  but  these  were  non- Aryan  immigrants 
from  the  eastern  borders,  who  found  Mahometanism  more  to  their 
mind,  when  they  settled  down  to  agriculture.  Max  Miiller  asserts 
broadly,  that  the  majority  of  the  speakers  of  Bengali  are  non-Aryan 
by  race,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  the  remainder  do  not  find 
Christianity  their  best  leader  to  civilization. 

Report  of  Philological  Society  of  London,  1876. 
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MASPERO'S    "STRUGGLE    OF   THE    NATIONS": 
EGYPT,   SYRIA,   AND   ASSYRIA.     1896. 

In  the  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  our  Society  for  1895  I  I'cviewed 
the  First  Volume  of  M.  Maspero's  noble  and  epoch-making  Book : 
it  was  entitled  the  "  Dawn  of  Civilization."  The  Second  Volume, 
known  by  the  name  given  above,  appeared,  at  least  in  its  English 
dress,  in  1896;  the  Third  Volume,  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Passing  of  the  Empires,"  appeared  last  year,  and  carries  the  reader 
over  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  from  830  b.c.  to  330  b.c.  These 
dates  are  fairly  certain,  but  no  attempt  at  Chronology  is  given  in 
the  two  earlier  volumes.  The  sequence  of  events  is  carefully  built 
up  on  the  testimony  of  Inscriptions  on  Metal  and  Clay,  and  is 
based  upon  Dynasties.  Not  a  line  of  trustworthy  contemporary 
Historical  Narrative  is  forthcoming.  We  have  a  sample  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Hebrew  Books,  in  which  Chronology  as  we 
understand  it,  did  not  exist. 

These  three  lordly  volumes  of  800  pages  each,  large  quarto, 
amply  illustrated  by  Photographs  inserted  in  the  page,  were  com- 
posed and  published  in  the  French  Language  by  a  French  Scholar, 
and  Excavator,  of  all  his  contemporaries  by  his  talents,  oppor- 
tunities, and  industry,  the  most  competent.  But  all  three  volumes 
have  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  translated  into  English 
by  an  accomplished  lady,  who  has  laboriously  edited  them,  each 
page  being  submitted  to  M.  Maspero  ;  and  this  Volume  in  its 
English  di'ess  has  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  edited  by  an 
English  Scholar,  of  all  the  most  qualified  for  the  task,  Professor 
Sayce.  I  write  with  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  I  had  the 
honour  on  my  first  ■v'isit  to  Egj^t  in  1 843  of  being  in  the  company 
of  Professor  Lepsius,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Maspero  and  Professor  Sayce  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  and 
have  read  nearly  all  their  publications. 

It  is  no  light  matter  to  work  your  way  through  these  colossal 
volumes :  I  have  accomplished  the  task  in  two,  and  in  my  eightieth 
year  propose  to  grapple  with  the  third  at  the  close  of  the  current 
year.  The  three  branches  of  the  great  subject,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  are  very  familiar  to  me  in  the  separate  works  published 
by  other  authors  ;  but  this  combined  treatment  of  the  whole  Region 
betwixt  the  Tigris  and  Nile  has  a  strange  fascination,  and  brings 
the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  as  if  History  were  reflected 
in  the  slides  of  a  lantern.  Each  narrator  of  the  Chronicles  of 
a  separate  Region  is  tempted  by  his  reasonable  devotion  to  his 
own  subject  to  exaggerate  the  merits  and  fortunes  of  his  particular 
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Heroes ;  but  in  these  quasi-cosmopolitan  pages  we  find  impartial 
notices  of  all,  who  resembled  each  other  in  nothing  else,  except  in 
their  ceaseless  love  of  Conflict,  Ambition,  Cruelty,  and  Lust  for 
Plunder. 

The  Second  Volume,  "  The  Struggle  of  the  IS'ations,"  which 
I  now  pass  under  review,  is  divided  iuto  Seven  Chapters :  the 
subject  of  each  is  worth  recording. 

( 1 )  The  first  Chaldean  Empire  and  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt.  The 
part  played  \)j  Syria  in  the  Ancient  World.  Babylon  and  the 
first  Chaldean  Empire.  The  dominion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  or 
Hyksos  in  Egypt. 

(2)  Syria  at  the  begianlng  of  the  Egyptian  Conquest.  Nineveh. 
The  towns,  civilization,  and  religion,  of  Syria.     Phenicia. 

(3)  The  Eighteenth  Theban  Dynasty.  Thutmosis  I.  Hatshop- 
situ  and  Thutmosis  III.  Amenothes  III.  Worship  of  the  fiery 
Disk  or  Atonu. 

(4)  The  reaction  against  Egypt.  The  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 
The  Empire  of  the  Khita  or  Hittite,  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
Seti  I  and  Ramses  II,  the  great  Sesostris.  Minepthah  and  the 
Israelite  Exodus. 

(5)  The  close  of  the  Theban  Empire.  Ramses  III.  The  Theban 
city  after  the  Ramessides.  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Popiilation, 
The  predominance  of  Amon  and  his  High  Priest. 

(6)  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Phenicia  and  the  Northern 
Nations  after  the  death  of  Ramses  III.  The  first  Assyrian  Empire. 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.     The  Arameans  and  the  Khita. 

(7)  The  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines.  Damascixs.  The  Israelites 
in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  The  Judges.  The  Philistines  and  the 
Hebrew  Kingdom.  Saul,  David,  Solomon.  The  defection  of  the 
Tribes.     The  Twenty -first  Egyptian  Dynasty. 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  half-centuiy  have  had  one  result  in 
stripping  the  Hebrew  tribes  of  the  false  glamour  of  importance, 
with  which  Mediaeval  Europe  had  clothed  them  :  one  onlj"  allusion 
to  their  existence  has  been  found  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Egypt. 
With  regard  to  the  much  vaunted  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Maspero 
remarks  (p.  747) :  "  The  limited  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  doubt- 
"  less  led  them  to  consider  their  temple  as  unique  in  the  world  : 
"  as  a  fact  it  presented  notbing  remarkable  either  in  proportion, 
"  aiTangement,  or  in  the  variety  and  i-ichness  of  its  ornamentation 
"  and  furniture.  Compared  with  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
"  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  the  work  of  Solomon  was  what  the  Hebrew 
"  Kingdom  appears  to  us  among  the  Empires  of  the  ancient  world : 
"  a  little  temple  suited  to  a  little  people."  Whatever  it  was,  it 
was  not  the  work  of  indigenous  Hebrew  builders,  but  the  idolaters 
of  Phenicia  were  employed  in  the  construction. 
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It  is  strange  that  obli\'ion  and  darkness  should  have  closed  over 
both  Mesopotamia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mle  during  the  period  of 
Greek  and  Roman  influence.  Such  a  book  as  the  one  which  I  now 
notice,  could  not  have  been  written  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
visited  Egypt.  The  fate  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  harder  even 
than  that  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  yet  no  Nations  of  Antiquity  had 
taken  such  pains,  by  a  wealth  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Hieroglyphic 
Ideographs  and  Cuneiform  Sj'llabaries,  to  perpetuate  their  history. 
"VVe  have  to  thank  Professor  Maspero  for  this  interesting  and 
instructive  Volume. 

Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  April,  1900. 


XXX. 

"THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY." 

"The  International  Geography,"  by  seventy  contributors,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mills,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
This  book  of  1,088  pages,  including  index,  is  a  wonder  and  a  credit 
to  the  Century,  at  the  close  of  which  it  appears,  and  emphatically 
no  other  Century  could  have  given  bii'th  to  a  compilation  so 
comprehensive,  so  accurate,  and  so  complete.  In  statistics  some 
reasonable  accuracy  is  sought  for,  and  not  mere  guesses ;  some 
data  must  be  shown  for  amount  of  population.  As  regards  the 
Chinese  Empire,  the  estimate  of  the  population  is  too  uncertain  to 
record  anything  as  a  fact ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  reaches  350,000,000.  As  regards  British 
India,  where  attempts  have  been  made  for  several  decades  to  intro- 
duce a  census,  the  population  is  entered  at  287,000,000.  Thus 
the  two  countries  together  contain  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  world  in  its  widest  sense. 

The  Editor  in  his  brief  preface  explains  that  the  work  is  the 
work  of  a  Septuagint,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  seventy  learned 
contributors,  and  the  portion  of  the  subject  entrusted  to  each  is 
recorded  ;  the  list  justifies  the  title  of  "  International."  An 
estimate  was  formed  of  the  amount  of  space  to  which  each  con- 
tributor should  be  restricted ;  this  must  have  been  a  task  of  great 
delicacy.  Each  author  was  allowed  to  use  his  own  language,  but 
the  contribution  was,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Editor,  trans- 
lated into  English ;  each  author  is  held  responsible  for  his  facts 
and  figures,  and  the  final  proof  was  submitted  to  him  so  as  to 
ensure  that  responsibility.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  mathematical, 
physical,  commercial,  and  political  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
not  excluded,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  understood,  that  a  book  on 
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Geography  must  be  written  from  a  strictly  geographical  point  of 
view.  The  general  description  of  a  continent  must  refer  only  to 
the  largest  and  most  determinative  features,  and  these  should  be 
taken  in  the  following  order :  coasts,  surface,  geology,  climate, 
flora,  fauna,  anthropology,  historj',  including  territorial  changes  of 
the  highest  order. 

Seventy -nine  letters  of  invitation  to  possible  contributors  were 
issued  in  October,  1897.  Forty-seven  of  the  authors  thus  invited 
at  once  agreed  to  contribute ;  on  each  refusal  a  second  author  was 
applied  to,  and  nineteen  accepted ;  in  ten  cases  a  third  author  had 
to  be  applied  to.  In  the  course  of  tbis  operation  122  letters  were 
exchanged  with  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  fi'om 
Norway  to  New  Zealand.  Each  section  bears  the  author's  name, 
and  seven  European  languages  are  represented  in  these  communi- 
cations. 

The  spelling  of  place-names  presented  a  serious  diflSculty.  The 
division  of  the  subject  is  into  countries,  where  there  is  a  special 
alphabetical  system,  and  into  countries  where  there  is  none.  The 
transliteration  of  the  former  was  difficult.  As  regards  the  latter, 
the  rules  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  were  adopted  whenever 
the  pronunciation  was  known.  The  names  of  places  in  British 
India  are  given  throughout  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  any  other  great  country,  because  the  materials 
available  were  fuller.  Other  countries  have  been  treated  with 
equal  care.  No  part  of  the  world  dominated  by  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  -viewed  as  a  foreign  land. 

All  details  of  Anthropology  which  have  no  bearing  on  Geography, 
such  as  religion,  language,  education,  cidture,  are  rigorously  ex- 
cluded or  lightly  noticed.  Geography,  and  Geography  alone,  is 
the  subject  and  object  of  the  book,  for  a  treatise  de  omnibus  rebus 
has  no  limit.  The  subject,  being  strictly  limited,  has  been  treated 
systematically,  on  understood  plans  and  principles,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  leaving.no  room  for  partiality  or  prejudice,  with  a  uniform 
terminology,  with  no  allusions  to  past  history  or  dipping  into 
future  possibilities.  Turning  to  Chapter  LII,'pages  986  to  1014, 
we  are  informed  all  about  South  Africa  by  competent  persons ;  at 
pages  469  to  503  British  India  is  fully  illustrated.  There  is  a 
danger  in  knowing  too  much  of  a  particular  region,  and  there  is 
a  greater  danger  in  knowing  too  little  and  supplementing  ignorance 
with  platitudes.     Both  these  errors  are  avoided. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  book  for  continuous  reading  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page,  as  this  would  prove  wearisome,  unless  to  a 
student,  who  is  getting  up  the  subject  preparatory  to  an  exami- 
nation in  Geography.  There  are  no  large  maps  in  the  volume,  but 
several  hundi'ed  small  illustrations.   Thtre  are  no  sheets  of  statistics 
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which  crushi  the  inexperienced  reader,  but  at  the  end  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  each  countiy  there  is  a  uniform  statistical  note  of  the 
population  and  area,  and  a  few  other  details.  At  page  188  the 
population  of  the  globe  is  distributed  according  to  races.  An 
ethnologist  might  take  exception  to  this  distribution  and  to  the 
word  '  race '  as  applied  here  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on 
Geography,  and  runs  as  follows : 

I.  White,  called  Caucasians  ...  ...  770,000,000 

II.  Yellow     ,,      Mongols  ...  ...  540,000,000 

III.  Black       ,,       Ethiopians  ...  ...  175,000,000 

lY.  Eed           ,,       Americans  ...  ...  22,000,000 


Grand  total         ...         ...  1,507,000,000 

The  treatise  is  up  to  date,  and  worthy  of  'Chq  fin  de  siecle.  I  place 
by  its  side  on  my  table  Arrowsmith's  "  Compendium  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography  "  prepared  for  the  use  of  Eton  College  in 
1831,  two  years  before  I  entered  that  school;  it  was  considered 
a  prodigy  of  knowledge  then,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying Eton  atlas.  Let  us  speak  reverently  and  gently  of  our 
predecessors  seventy  years  ago,  hoping  that  our  descendants  in  the 
years  preceding  a.d.  2000  will  do  the  same  to  us  of  this  generation. 

Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly,  1900. 
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PHILOLOGY  NOTES,   1899. 
I.  Asia  :    (i)  India. 

I.  Mr.  George  Grierson,  of  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service,  now  on 
special  duty  in  India  for  the  pui-pose  of  compiling  a  full  and 
complete  list  of  the  Languages  of  that  country,  has  in  1899 
published  in  London  (Luzac  &  Co.)  and  in  Calcutta  (Thacker, 
Spink,  &  Co.)  an  important  work,  "  Essays  on  Kashmiri  Grammar," 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  and  lamented  friend  Dr.  Georg 
Biihler  of  Yienna.  These  Essays  have  originally  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1896-1899. 
The  Language  is  of  interest  to  Comparative  Philologists,  as,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Grierson,  "  no  Indo- Aryan  Language  in  her 
"  grammatical  construction  is  so  naked  and  unashamed.  A  study 
"  of  Kashmiri,  therefore,  is  a  necessaiy  preliminary  to  any  inquiry, 
"  which  deals  comparatively  with  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
"  modern  Aryan  Vernaculars."  The  Language  had  been  previously 
represented  by  a  useful  little  grammar  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wade, 
which  is  intended  for  those  who  seek  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
colloquial  knowledge.  Mr.  Gi'ierson's  object  is  diiferent,  and  is 
intended  for  linguistic  scholars.  As  in  other  languages  in  North 
India,  there  are  two  Dialects  of  Kashmiri,  the  one  used  by  the 
Hindu,  the  other  by  the  Mahometan,  who  introduces  Arabic  and 
Persian  words,  which  the  Hindu  avoids.  This  book  illustrates  the 
Dialect  of  the  Hindu  only,  which  represents  a  purer  form  of  the 
original  Kashmiri,  in  which  all  the  old  literature  of  the  country 
is  found.  Two  forms  of  Written  Character  prevail :  the  Arabic 
Character,  modiiied  by  Persian  usage,  employed  by  the  Mahometans, 
and  the  Sarada  and  Deva-Nagari  Character  by  the  Hindu.  The 
Sarada  is  the  true  Alphabet  of  the  Language,  but  Mr.  Grierson  for 
practical  reasons  has  adopted  the  Deva-Nagari.  To  the  '  Phonology ' 
or  '  Sound-Lore '  a  very  lai'ge  space  in  these  Essaj^s  is  consecrated, 
as  it  forms  the  groundwork  of  a  rather  complicated  Grammar :  once 
that  is  mastered,  the  '  Word-Lore,'  and  '  Sentence-Lore,'  known 
to  us  as  the  Accidence  and  Syntax,  are  comparatively  easy. 

II.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Assam,  dated  October  18,  1899,  has  brought  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
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Society  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  pages  entitled  a  "  Lushai  Primer," 
called  also  "  Mizo  Zir  Tir  Bu."  There  is  not  a  word  of  English  in 
the  Pamphlet,  but  it  is  printed  at  the  Govermnent  Press,  Shillong, 
and  **  by  Authority." 

III.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  i  ith  November,  1899, 
I  received  from  an  entire  stranger,  Mr.  LoiTaine,  a  Missionary  to 
the  Lushai,  a  copy  of  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Lushai 
Language,  prepared  by  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Savidge. 
This  is  clearly  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  volume  of  350  pages 
in  the  English  language,  and  the  Lushai  words  in  lioman  character. 
This  was  also  published  at  Shillong  and  at  the  Government  Press,  in 
the  year  1898.  The  authors  have  returned  from  England,  to  which 
they  paid  a  short  visit,  to  the  land  of  the  Lushai. 

IV.  Our  venerated  Honorary  Member,  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller, 
has  in  the  days  of  his  old  age  put  forth  a  volume,  which  no-one 
but  himself  could  have  compiled,  ' '  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy."  The  aim  and  scope  of  this  work  are  best  indicated  in 
the  author's  own  words  as  "  a  description  of  some  of  the  salient  points 
of  each  of  the  six  recognized  systems  of  Indian  Philosophy."  As 
he  points  out,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  chronological  data 
makes  a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  impossible.  The  book 
gives  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  conditions,  amid  which  Indian 
Philosophy  had  its  rise,  and  shows  how  it  owes  to  these  so  many  of 
its  unique  characteristics.  The  author  then  traces  the  genesis  of 
philosophical  ideas  in  the  Veda,  the  gradual  development  of  those 
conceptions  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  later  philo- 
sophical systems  of  the  country.  Beginning  with  the  system  of 
the  Vedanta,  Professor  Max  Miiller  next  sketches  the  main 
doctrines  of  each  philosophical  system  in  turn.  Throughout  he 
seeks  to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  various  terms  used  and  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscurer  points  of  Indian  Philosophy  generally, 
though  readily  admitting  the  difficulties  besetting  the  European 
interpreter  in  this  respect.  In  the  evolution  of  Indian  Philosophy 
so  many  links  are  missing,  that  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  ever 
being  able  to  reconstruct  it  in  its  original  form,  or  trace  back 
through  all  its  gradations  the  development  of  a  single,  and  that 
perhaps  the  simplest,  Philosophical  idea.  Such,  broadly  speaking, 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  author  himself,  though  it  in  no  way 
weakens  his  conviction,  that  here  and  there  careful  study  may 
lead  to  the  solution  of  problems  hitherto  regarded  as  insoluble. 
The  book  is  distinguished  by  that  lucidity  of  st5'le  and  power  of 
graphic  representation  so  characteristic  of  all  the  author's  writings. 

V.  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  the  distinguished  Principal  of  the  Oriental 
College  at  Lahore,  has  forwarded  to  me  a  pamphlet  of  seven  pages 
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entitled  "The  Castle  of  Lohara,"  a  reprint  from  the  Indian 
Antiquary  of  September,  1897.  Its  interest  is  rather  antiquarian, 
as  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Rajatarangini  by  Kalhana,  an  annotated 
translation  of  which  by  Dr.  Stein  is  now  passing  through  the  Press. 
A  brief  notice  is  sufficient,  as  copies  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  are 
available  in  the  Library  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society. 

VI,  "  The  Great  Indian  Epics."  This  little  book  gives  within 
the  compass  of  some  250  pages  a  concise  and  graphic  account  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata.  A  sketch  like 
this  should  appeal  readily  to  that  large  class  of  people,  who,  with 
no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  yet  wish  to  have  some  idea  of  the  old 
literature  enshrined  in  it.  The  scholar  is  but  too  prone  to  ignore 
the  necessity  of  presenting  these  subjects  in  a  popular  and  attractive 
form,  and  to  look  a  little  disdainfully  on  such  compilations  as 
beneath  his  notice.  Yet,  in  the  present  day,  when  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  India  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
number  of  Englishmen  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  that 
country,  it  is  the  writer,  who  can  popularize  his  subject,  rather 
than  the  scholar,  who  will  be  most  sought  after  for  information  on 
these  matters.  The  author,  Mr.  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal  of 
Khalsa  College,  Amritsar,  writes  with  an  appreciation  of  the  Indian 
epics  and  a  sympathy  with  Indian  ideas  only  to  be  found  among  those 
who,  like  himself,  are  personally  familiar  with  Indians,  their  own 
experience  of  native  life  enabling  them  to  understand  allusions 
and  views,  which  to  the  stranger  would  appear  unintelligible  or 
grotesque.  The  author  wisely  confines  himself  to  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  plot  and  episodes  of  the  respective  epics,  accompanied  by 
brief  introductory  remarks  elucidating  these.  The  theories  held  by 
various  scholars  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  the  epics  are 
touched  upon,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  discuss  them,  such  being 
outside  the  scope  of  a  work  Kke  the  present. 


(2)   Asia  except  India. 

VII.  "  Arabic  Self-taught,"  by  C.  A.  Thimm,  F.R.G.S.  This 
book  has  been  received  from  the  Editor  for  '  review.'  The 
Language  is  one  of  supreme  importance,  and  spoken  either  as 
the  sole  Vernacular  or  used  as  the  literary  Language  of  Millions. 
It  has  also  merits  of  its  own,  and  deserves  more  extensive  study. 
I  insert  the  description  of  the  work  supplied  by  the  Editor :  it  is 
a  mere  booklet  of  92  pages,  and  the  price  is  2  s. 

The  above  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Professor  G.  Bfagopian, 
who  has  made  various  emendations  and  improvements  in  it.  The 
work  is  an  elementary  and  practical  treatise  on  the  language,  the 
Arabic   characters  being  used,   with  a  concise  Grammar  and  an 
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English-Arabic  Dictionary,  together  with  a  correct  English  phonetic 
pronunciation  of  every  word  and  phrase  ;  the  transliteration  being 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  adopted  at  the  last  Congress 
of  Orientalists.  It  is  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  "  Egyptian 
Self-taught,"  which  only  treats  of  the  language  as  spoJcen  in  Egypt, 
for  the  benefit  of  Travellers  and  others.  Students,  therefore,  will 
find  the  "  Arabic  Self-taught  "  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
an  accurate  grammatical  and  conversational  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

VIII.  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  recently  undertook  the  very  interesting 
experiment  of  inviting  a  number  of  scholars,  each  of  them  engaged 
in  some  special  branch  of  Archaeology,  to  contribute  essays  to  a 
work,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  indicate  to  what  extent  recent 
archaeological  research  had  affected  our  conceptions  of  Biblical  and 
Classical  literature.  This  book  has  now  been  published  under  the 
title  "Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,"  and, 
while  Mr.  Hogarth  appears  both  as  a  contributor  and  as  general 
Editor,  the  names  of  Professor  Driver,  Professor  Ernest  Gardner, 
Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Haverfield,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam,  also  appear 
on  the  title-page.  The  largest  single  contribution  to  the  volume  is 
that  of  Professor  Driver,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  dealing  with  "Biblical  Authority,"  while  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  short  chapter 
contributed  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  on  "  Prehistoric  Greece."  In 
a  work  of  this  nature,  which  embraces  the  whole  field  of  ancient 
Archaeology,  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  treatment  would  naturally 
be  quite  impossible  ;  and  the  contributors  have  wisely  confined 
themselves  to  giving  a  sketch  of  the  main  results  achieved  in  their 
various  departments  of  study.  The  views  expressed  in  the  volume 
have  not  been  arrived  at  by  any  common  understanding,  and  each 
writer  is  responsible  for  those  put  forward  in  his  own  contribution ; 
but,  within  its  limits,  the  volume  has  successfully  achieved  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  archaeological  field,  and  will  prove  a  welcome  guide 
to  the  general  reader,  who,  without  special  archaeological  know- 
ledge, is  interested  in  the  history  of  ancient  civilization. 

IX.  "Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,"  by  Professor 
A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University.  Few  scholars  have 
done  more  to  elucidate  the  many  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  and  the  history  and  date  of  its  Founder 
than  Professor  Jackson,  who  has  now  summed  up  in  the  admirable 
book  mentioned  above  the  results  of  his  long  and  careful  studies. 
Trained  in  the  German  School,  'he  has  succeeded  in  combining 
Gei'man  diligence  and  accuracy  with  an  almost  French  lucidity  and 
conciseness  of  exposition ;  and  inspired  by  the  firm  conviction  of 
his  teacher  Geldner  as  to  the  historical  reality  of  the  Prophet  of 
Ancient  Persia,  he  has  made  the  fullest  and  yet  most  prudent  use 
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of  the  '  traditional  school,'  to  whom,  especially  to  West  and 
Darmcsteter,  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Pahlavi  literature.  Some  of  Professor  Jackson's  results  have 
already  appeared  in  various  articles  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
public;  amongst  these  his  essays  "On  the  Date  of  Zoroaster" 
(J.A.O.S.,  i8q6),  "The  Ancient  Persian  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life"  {Biblical  World,  i8g6),  and  "  Ormazd,  or  the  Ancient 
Persian  Idea  of  God"  {Monist,  iSgg)  deserve  mention.  In  his 
larger  book  on  Zoroaster  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  clear,  full, 
and  convincing  presentation  of  a  personality,  so  surrounded  with 
fable  and  myth,  that  many  persons  have  regarded  him  as  wholly 
legendary.  Professor  Jackson  has  the  great  merits  of  being 
perfectly  definite  in  his  views,  of  presenting  clearly  and  fairly 
the  often  conflicting  evidences,  of  summing  up  with  judicial 
impartiality,  and  of  using  all  available  sources.  He  endeavours 
to  show  (and  in  our  opinion  with  success),  (i)  that  Zoroaster  was 
a  real  historical  person  ;  (2)  that  he  flourished  from  b.c.  660  to 
B  c.  583  ;  (3)  that  he  was  a  native  of  N.W.  Persia  (Adharbayjan), 
but  that  his  chief  successes  in  proselytizing  were  in  the  North-East 
(Bactria). 

X.  In  the  Journal  of  our  Society  for  1895,  I  noticed  at  consider- 
able length  Professor  Maspero's  noble  qnd  epoch-making  work 
"  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  edited  by  Professor  Sayce,  and  the 
work  of  translation  excellently  done  by  an  accomplished  lady, 
Mrs.  Edmund  McClure.  The  volume  was  a  large  quarto,  with 
Map  and  470  Illustrations.  It  contained  the  result  of  the  most 
recent  researches  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea. 

Since  that  date  a  second  volume,  equal  in  size,  entitled  "  The 
Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  has  been  compiled  by  the  Professor,  and 
edited  and  translated  by  the  same  hands.  It  relates  to  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Assyria. 

And  now  on  December  2nd,  1899,  the  third  volume  is  announced 
in  The  Times  :  "  The  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  850  b.c.  to  330  b.c. 
This  monumental  work  is,  and  must  remain  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  Ancient 
Eastern  World,  being  compiled  by  the  greatest  li\dng  French 
Scholar  in  that  particular  branch.  Professor  Maspero,  and  edited 
in  its  English  form  by  the  greatest  living  English  authority, 
Professor  Sayce.  I  lay  it  upon  myself  to  go  carefully  through 
vols,  ii  and  iii,  as  I  have  already  done  for  vol.  i,  but  at  the  age 
of  79  promises  are  made,  which  cannot  be  kept.  I  only  hope  to 
contribute  to  oui"  Journal  the  results  of  my  perusal ;  for  this  reason 
I  have  inserted  this  brief  notice  of  the  existence  of  these  important 
volumes. 
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II.   Africa. 

XI.  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bobangi  Language,  Upper 
Congo,  West  Central  Africa  ;  compiled  by  John  Whitehead,  Baptist 
Missionary,  1899. 

The  people,  who  speak  this  form  of  speech,  are  found  along  the 
South  bank  of  the  great  Biver  Congo,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Kasai  with  the  Congo,  also  along  the  banks  of  the  Mobango  River 
for  two  or  three  days  by  steamer,  and  in  a  certain  other  less  well- 
known  Region.  It  is  also  used  by  stranger  tribes  over  a  large  area, 
as  a  commonly  understood  means  of  communication.  It  is  the 
most  important  Vernacular  fi'om  Stanley  Pool  to  beyond  Bangala 
up-stream,  and  is  freely  used  by  the  Authorities  and  Traders. 
Whatever  literature  exists,  imported  by  Europeans,  is  in  that 
Language.  Attempt  was  made  in  1888  to  publish  a  handbook, 
and  later  on  a  Vocabularj"  and  Grammatical  jS^ote ;  but  the  time 
had  arrived  for  a  more  solid  production,  and  this  is  now  under  our 
notice  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  500  pages  carefully  prepared 
by  the  Author.  A  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  has  also 
appeared. 

III.   Oceania. 

XII.  The  talents  and  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert  Ray  have  been  utilized  during  the  last  year.  Professor 
Haddon,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  made  a  second 
expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  and  was  accompanied  bj'  Mr.  Ray, 
who  was  thus  able  to  strengthen  his  knowledge  of  the  Languages 
of  that  Region.  His  knowledge  of  Melanesian  and  Papuan 
Languages  is  quite  unique.  The  tour  extended  as  far  as  Sarawak, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  material  has  been  collected.  Mr.  Ray 
has  already  contributed  to  Periodicals,  and  learned  Societies,  no 
less  than  twenty-four  articles,  and  we  may  anticipate  a  considerable 
number  in  addition.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  placed  in  a  position 
more  favourable  for  his  peculiar  studies  and  capabilities  than  that 
of  Master  in  a  London  Board  School.  More  light  is  requii'ed  in 
that  dark  corner  of  the  globe,  Oceania. 

Note. — Some  of  these  notices  of  works  published  are  freely 
borrowed  from  contemporary  Periodicals,  as  the  compiler  of  this 
paper  had  no  leisure  to  go  into  the  subjects  himself. 

December.,  1899. 
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KAFIRISTAN  IN  THE  HINDU  KUSH,  AND  THE 
SIAH-POSII  KAFIRS.  By  Colonel  H.  C.  Tanner  ; 
with  Prefatory  Remarks  by  Robert  N.  Oust. 

The  population  of  Kafiristan  may  perhaps  amount  to  100,000. 
They  are  entirely  independent  of  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  as  they  have 
been  of  all  Mahometan  rulers.  The  country  is  said  to  be  called 
"Wamastan"  by  the  natives.  It  is  impregnable,  and  occupies 
a  commanding  position,  domineering  all  mountain  passes  between 
the  Oxus  and  Indus  Basin.  It  occupies  the  most  western  part  of 
the  independent  Highlands,  or  Yaghistan,  just  where  the  chain 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  impinges  on  the  extremity  of  the  Himalaya. 
It  cajis  the  mountainous  region  of  Badakshan  on  the  Oxus,  and 
overlooks  most  of  the  passes  at  the  head  of  the  Kabul  River. 
The  people  are  ethnically  distinct  from  the  Afghan,  Hazara, 
and  Tajik. 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kabul,  1 815,  notices  the  existence  of  the  Kafirs.  He  had  neither 
visited  them  nor  seen  more  than  one  of  their  tribe ;  he  knew 
their  geographical  situation  only  vaguely,  and  little  of  their 
historj-.  He  notes  that  they  were  Pagan,  neither  Hindu  nor 
Mahometan  nor  Buddhist,  in  constant  hostility  to  the  Mahometans, 
and  that  their  numerous  languages  had  all  a  near  connection  with 
Sanskrit,  or,  in  other  words,  were  of  the  Indian  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family.  He  mentions  their  fair  complexion,  and  hazards, 
with  great  show  of  truth,  the  suggestion  that  the  Kohistani, 
Lughmani,  or  Dehgani,  wore  of  the  same  tribe  ethnically, 
and  the  same  family  linguistically,  though  they  had  become 
Mahometan.  He  remarks  that  there  is  no  name  for  the  nation, 
and  that  each  valley  was  held  by  a  separate  tribe,  one  of  whom 
were  called  Siah-posh  or  Tor,  from  their  black  dress,  and  another 
Spin,  from  their  white  dress.  They  were  wild  mountaineers,  but 
were  agriculturists  as  well  as  pastoral,  and  far  from  being  in  a 
low,  though  a  rude,  state  of  civilization,  as  they  dwelt  in  houses, 
and  had  laws  of  marriage.  They  had  many  slaves,  and  it  is 
specially  remarked,  that  these  were  not  Mahometans,  and  that 
slavery  was  not  cruel,  but  of  the  domestic  type.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  alludes  to  the  absurd  tradition,  that  they  were 
descendants  of  Macedonian  soldiers  left  there  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  celebrated  invasion  of  India. 
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They  ate  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  deposited  their  dead  in  coffins 
under  the  trees,  and  had  a  form  of  Nature-worship ;  in  which 
particulars  they  resembled  the  non-Aryan  races  of  India. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  oi^portimities 
of  giving  further  information  with  regard  to  the  Kaiirs,  in  his 
"Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Kabul"  (1843).  He  had 
at  Kabul  met  many  of  the  tribe,  "who  had  been  enslaved  by  the 
jVIaliometans,  but  still  remembered  the  language  and  customs  of 
their  country.  He  met  persons,  Hindu  and  Mahometan,  who 
had  visited  Kafiristan.  He  remarks,  that  they  call  themselves 
'Kafir,'  seeing  no  offence  in  the  word,  and  looked  ui:»on  all  men 
as  brothers,  who  wore  ringlets  and  drank  wine ;  that  grapes  were 
in  abundance  in  their  valleys ;  that  their  appearance  was  totally 
distinct  from  Afghan  or  Kashmiri.  Mahometans  get  no  quarter, 
and  never  entered  the  country.  Hindu  went  as  merchants  and 
mendicants;  they  sacrificed  corn  to  their  idols,  and  ate  beef;  they 
ate  their  food  in  companies,  sitting  upon  stools.  A  short  vocabulary 
of  words  spoken  is  given,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  they 
e\'idenced  an  affinity  to  the  Hindu  language.  Some  of  the  people 
of  the  Kohistan  spoke  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Kafiis. 

The  Kafirs  are  noticed  by  Wood,  Yigne,  "Wolfe,  ^lasson, 
Lumsdeu,  Raverty,  and  Bellew,  but  the  information  is  always  at 
second- hand.  Dr.  Trumpp,  of  Munich,  while  he  was  at  Peshawur, 
gathered  from  two  Kafirs,  who  were  brought  to  him,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  In  1874  two  Protestant  missionaries  made 
an  attempt  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  penetrate  into  Kafiristan, 
under  the  idea,  that  Europeans  would  be  welcomed  there  ;  but 
one  of  them  was  sent  back  by  the  Governor  of  Jalalabad,  and  the 
other  was  stopped  by  the  English  authorities  on  the  frontier.  In 
fact,  no  European  has  entered  Kafiristan.  Dr.  Leitner  has  made 
some  approaches  and  attempts  to  glean  information  on  the  side  of 
Dardistan,  and  now  Colonel  Tanner  has  availed  liimself  of  the 
late  expedition  into  Northern  Afghanistan  to  make  a  material 
contribution  to  existing  knowledge. 

Considerable  interest  was  roused  by  notices  such  as  these,  which 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  : 

"  It  seems  probable  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  mystery,  which 
"  has  so  long  shrouded  Kafiristan,  will  be  cleared  away,  for,  as 
"  stated  by  Mr.  Blanford  in  his  address  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
"  Bengal,  Major  Tanner  has  discovered,  near  Jalalabad,  some  relics 
"  of  the  old  Kafir  (pre-Mahometan)  rulers,  and  more  particularly 
"  has  found  a  subterranean  place,  which  has  been  already  partially 
"  excavated.  He  has  also  made  inquiries  about  those  mysterious 
"  people  the  inhabitants  of  Kafiristan,  and  finds,  that  there  are  at 
"  least  ten  dialects  of  the  Kafir  language  ;  of  these  dialects,  which, 
"  as  might  be  supposed,   are  Aryan,  he  is  compiling  a  Glossary. 

18 
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"  II;ivinf>-  heard  of  a  tribe  called  Chugani,  wlio  can  muster  many 
"  fighting  men,  and  are  neighbours  of  the  Kafirs,  he,  by  aid  of 
"  his  interpreter,  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  them  to  visit  him. 
"  He  describes  tliem  as  wild,  ragged  fellows,  of  pale  complexions 
"  and  thin  features,  their  legs  clothed  with  coarse  goat's-hair  socks, 
"  then  an  outer  covering  of  goat's  hair,  and  curious  untanned  shoes 
*'  tied  on  in  a  cunning  fashion.  They  assured  Major  Tanner,  that 
"  his  life  would  be  safe  in  their  own  valley,  and  promised  to  repeat 
"  their  visit  and  bring  two  Lai  Kafirs.  '  It  is  with  the  Chugani,' 
"  writes  the  Major,  '  that  I  must  enter  Katiristan,  if  I  do  it  at  all. 
"  They  are  half  Kafir  themselves,  and  though  outwardly  Mahometan, 
"  they  seem  to  have  their  sympathies  more  with  the  hereditary 
"  enemies  of  their  co-religionists'  " 

These  latter  remarks  tally  with  what  has  been  repeated  from 
other  quarters,  that  these  Aryan  mountaineers  were  divided  into 
Pagans,  such  as  the  Kafirs  ;  Mahometans,  such  as  the  Laghmani 
and  Kohistani  ;  and  Nimchuh,  half  and  half,  who  perhaps  went  as 
far  as  repeating  the  Mahometan  Kalam,  but  were  in  all  other 
respects  Pagan. 

Colonel  Tanner  started  on  his  most  enterprising  expedition  into 
Kafiristan  alone.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  certain  influential 
Kafirs  to  visit  them  as  a  guest,  and  it  was  believed,  and  the  result 
proved,  that  their  faith  could  be  relied  on.  They  give  no  quarter 
to  Mahometans,  but  spare  those,  who,  like  themselves,  are 
technically  Kafir,  or  '  non-believers '  in  the'  creed  of  Mahomet, 
which  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  barbarous  cruelty  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Mahometan  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
His  progress  was  watched  with  great  interest,  and  the  lloyal 
Geographical  Society,  in  its  "Proceedings"  of  1879,  pages  514 
and  7 1 3,  kept  its  readers  informed  as  to  his  movements,  as  far 
as  private  and  hasty  letters  permitted. 

Captain  Holdich,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Geographical  Eesults  of 
the  Afghan  Campaign,"  read  before  this  Society  December  13th, 
1880,  and  repeated  in  "Proceedings"  of  February,  1881,  page  74, 
notices  briefly  the  failure  of  all  attempts  up  to  the  present  date  to 
enter  Kafiristan,  as  much  on  account  of  the  fierce  and  jealous 
tribes,  which  surround  it,  as  to  its  own  geographical  position  and 
inaccessibility.  He  testifies  that  though  pushed  back  by  the 
encroachments  of  a  more  powerful,  because  more  civilized  people, 
and  (hminished  in  niimbers  by  secession  to  Mahometanism,  the 
Kafirs  still  in  tlie  remotest  possible  peaks  of  the  Hindu  Kiish 
maintain  something  of  a  national  existence.  It  is  doubtful, 
whether  they  spread  over  the  watershed  of  that  range,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  against  that  fact,  though  Elphinstone's 
map  so  delineates  them  ;  but  unquestionably  the  tribes  to  the 
south  are  of  the  same  stock,  such  as  the  Nimchuh,  Safi,  Dehgani, 
Laghmani,    on   the    immediate    skirts,    and,    more    remotely,    the 
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Kohistani,   who  have  all  really  or  nominally  accepted  Mahomet- 
anism  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  respectability. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  interested  in  these  survivals 
of  an  ancient  and  unmixed  race,  representing  the  probable  type  of 
the  old  Arj-an  forefathers,  to  receive  the  news,  that  Colonel 
Tanner  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  expedition,  favourably  com- 
menced, on  account  of  ill-health  ;  however,  a  man  of  his  stamp 
and  varied  acquirements  and  experiences  did  not  do  what  he 
did  in  vain,  for  he  played  to  advantage  the  part  of  a  chiel  taking 
notes,  and  was  good  enough  to  forward  the  result  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  to  my  adcbess,  which  is  my  excuse  for  bringing  it  forn^ard. 
The  purely  philological  portion  of  his  letter  I  have  reserved  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friend  Professor  Trumpp,  of  Munich,  the  only  person 
who  has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  eventually  it 
will  be  embodied  in  a  paper  for  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  ISociety. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  1881. 
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MISSIONS  TO  THE  BHIL  CONTINGENT 
INEXPEDIENT. 

My  dear  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  : 

I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  the  following  subject  : 

A  liberal  member  of  the  Committee  has  given  us  _;^i,ooo  to 
open  a  new  Mission  at  a  place  called  Khairwarra  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Rajputana  :  it  is  the  station  of  the  Bhil  corps,  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  son-in-law  of  our  benefactor  is  one  of  the  officers 
of  that  corps  :  a  pious  man,  who  has  helped  to  build  a  small 
Chiirch  within  the  Military  Cantonments. 

The  avowed  object  is  to  make  the  Ehil  regiment  the  nucleus 
of  the  movement.  The  Missionary  is  to  live  with  the  officers,  and 
the  Regiment  is  one  of  those,  which  are  permanently  localized ; 
the  wives  and  the  children  of  the  men  cluster  round  the 
Regiment,  and  the  neighbouring  ■ST.llages  are  occupied  by  men  of 
the  same  race  and  religion. 

The  Bhils  are  non-Aryan  Pagan,  with  a  kind  of  veneer  of 
Hindu  customs  and  ritual ;  their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Hindi ; 
they  are  reclaimed  freebooters. 

No  doubt  this  appears  a  most  promising  field  to  the  Missionary  : 
these  are  just  the  kind  of  people  among  whom  we  might  hope 
for  success.  The  climate  is  tolerable,  the  money  is  supplied,  tlie 
man  ready,  and  we  have  warm  frieuds  to  sustain  him  on  the  spot. 
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Eut  wliat  will  tho  Government  of  India  say  ?  Will  they  allow 
the  officers  of  any  Regiment  to  make  attempts  to  operate  directly 
or  mdiredhj  on  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  tribe,  fi-om 
which  the  Regiment  is  recruited,  and  to  make  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Regiment  the  Headquarters  of  the  Mission  ?  Will  not  the 
officers  he  removed  from  their  posts  at  once  9 

You  know  my  sentiments,  that  Missions  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way  that  is  lawful  and  expedient.  But  is  it 
expedient?  Please  reply  on  the  other  side,  that  my  colleagues 
may  see  how  I  have  stated  the  case.  How  much  T  wish  that  we 
had  dear  John  Lawrence  to  consult  on  such  a  subject. 

Yours  truly,         Robert  Cdst. 

r.S. — Would  you  ask  Muir's  opinion  also  ?     I  am  so  afraid  of 
Mutiny  and  Bloodshed  from  any  wrong  move. 
64,  8t.  George's  Square,  S.W.,  June  2,  1880. 

Mr  DEAE  CusT, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  proposal  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  would  bo  against  all  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  the  Government. 

If  the  C.M.S.  deem  it  right  to  establish  .a  Mission  amongst  the 
Bheels  they  can  do  so.  But  ;^  1,000  will  be  but  a  short  way 
towards  it.  But  the  Mission  should  be  amongst  the  people,  and 
have  no  connection  with  the  Cantonment  nor  with  the  Regiment. 

Yours,         R.  Montgomery. 

The  C.M.S.  can  only  treat  the  proposal  as  one  to  establish 
a  Mission  at  Khairwarra,  and  altogether  independent  of  any 
particular  views  of  the  local  officers.  The  Government  would 
certainly  not  permit  any  personal  interference  by  the  officers  of  the 
Coi'ps,  and  auj  attempt  at  identifying  the  Missionary  with  them 
would  certainly  fail;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  attempt 
would  be  justifiable  even  from  the  Missionary  point  of  view.  The 
true  Missionary  position  is  to  work  independently,  entirely  loose 
from  either  official  influence  or  patronage.  This  is  its  only  safe 
and  sound  position. 

Besides,  the  personnel  of  the  Regiment  will  change,  and  you 
may  have  a  scolfer  to-morrow  in  place  of  your  pious  officer. 

Anything,  therefore,  which  the  C.M.S.  may  do,  should  be 
distinctly  apart  from  Regimental  and  official  influence.  Any 
officers  that  chose  would  then  be  able  to  help  forward  the  Mission 
by  their  private  countenance  and  aid.  The  field  otherwise  seems 
a  promising  one. 

W.  Mtjie. 

June  4,  1880. 
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If  the  reader  expects  to  find  in  this  review  a  blind  and  whole- 
sale abuse  of  Mahomet  and  his  doctrines,  and  an  uncritical 
disregard  of  the  great  fact,  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  at  this  moment  adhere  to  this  persuasion,  he  is  mis- 
taken. The  subject  is  a  \evj  solemn  one,  and  should  be  treated 
with  solemnity.  The  writer  has  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mahometans.  The  servants,  who 
cooked  his  dinner,  and  waited  at  his  table ;  the  coachman,  who 
di'ove  his  can'iage  ;  the-  horsemen,  who  were  his  companions  in 
his  rides  ;  many  of  the  clerks  and  ofiicials,  who  engrossed  his 
orders  and  transacted  his  business ;  the  judges  of  first  instance, 
who  presided  in  the  Civil  Coui'ts ;  the  Collectors  of  the  State- 
Revenue  ;  and  the  superintendents  of  the  police-stations,  were, 
in  a  very  large  number,  followers  of  Islam,  intermixed  with  an 
equal  number  of  Hindus ;  and  yet  they  were  upright,  trust- 
worthy, and  esteemed,  full  of  affectionate  interest,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  fanaticism.  The  Mahometan  nobleman,  or  prince,  is  a 
born  gentleman,  stately  in  his  bearing,  courteous  in  his  expres- 
sions, and  yet  dignified  and  reserved. 

The  great  leading  error,  disfigurement,  and  misfortune  of  a 
Mahometan  is  simply  this,  that  he  is  not  a  Christian.  He  has  no 
idols  to  get  rid  of;  no  abominable  customs,  such  as  widow- 
burning,  female  infanticidCj  human  sacrifices,  or  cannibalism,  to 
be  trodden  down;  his  laws,  his  ceremonies,  his  customs,  are 
reduced  to  writing,  and  in  these  latter  days  are  printed.  He  is 
not  ashamed  of  his  past  history,  for  his  creed  has  filled  a  large 
page  in  the  world's  chronicles,  overrunning  large  portions  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Afi'ica.  If  the  political  influence  of  that  creed  is 
now  on  the  wane,  th-e  propagandist  power  is  by  no  means 
diminished.  We  must  consider  the  phenomena  of  its  existence 
with  judicial  calmness.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  such  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  world's  history  came  into  play  without  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Almighty.  The  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  is  one  of  the  greatest  landmarks  in  history.  Human 
sacrifices,  idolatiy,  and  sorcery  fell  before  the  approach  of  Islam ; 

1 A  Dictionary  of  Islam.  A  Cyclopfedia  of  the  Doctrines,  Eites,  Customs, 
and  Theological  Terms  of  the  Mahometan  lleligioa.  By  Thomas  Patrick 
Hughes,  B.D.  (1885).— Review,  Record,  1886. 
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for  there  is  found  in  its  texts  an  expression  of  an  cverlastins; 
truth,  a  rude  shadow  of  the  great  spiritual  fact,  and  beginning  of 
all  facts,  "  the  infinite  nature  of  Duty " ;  that  man's  actions 
never  die,  or  end  at  all ;  that  man  in  his  little  life  reaches  up 
to  heaven  or  down  to  hell,  and  in  his  brief  span  holds  an 
eternity  fearfully  and  wonderfully  shrouded  from  his  sight  and 
conception.  The  doctrine  promulgated  was  so  simple,  that  it 
could  be  understood  at  once,  never  forgotten,  and  never  disproved  ; 
so  consonant  to  reason,  unassisted  by  revelation,  that  it  seemed 
an  axiom ;  so  comprehensive  that  it  reached  every  human  state, 
and  embraced  all  the  kindreds  and  races  of  mankind.  "  There  is 
no  God  but  one  God."  Simple  as  was  the  conception,  none  of 
the  earlier  religions,  fashioned  by  human  intellect,  had  arrived  at 
it.  There  were  no  longer  to  be  temples,  altars,  or  sacrifices,  or 
anthropomorphic  conceptions,  but  a  God  incapable  of  sin  and 
defilement,  merciful,  pitying ;  King  of  the  day  of-  judgment ;  one 
that  heareth  prayers,  and  will  forgive,  so  long  as  the  sixn  rises 
from  the  east ;  a  God  not  peculiar  to  any  nation  or  language,  not 
the  God  of  the  hill-country,  or  the  plain  country,  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Hittite,  the  Moabite,  the  Greek, 
or  the  koman,  but  the  God  of  all,  alone  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
and  omnipotent. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  this  grand  conception  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  but  it  had  been  purged  from 
the  follies  and  degradations,  with  which  it  had  been  overlain  in 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  and  it  had  never  been  so  distinctly 
enforced,  nor  so  extensively  and  endurably  promulgated  in  such 
gleaming  phraseology.  It  was,  indeed,  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  degradation,  to  which  the  Syrian,  the  Nestorian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Koptic  Churches  had  fallen  in  their  insane  dis- 
cussions about  Homoousion  and  Homoiousion,  and  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Divine  Person  of  our  Saviour. 
Until  these  latter  days,  when  the  };erms  of  pure  and  healthy 
Christian  belief  are  planted  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where  soil 
can  be  found  ready  to  receive  them,  it  had  been  given  to  no 
jiropagandist  religion  to  find  such  immediate  and  vast  expansion. 
it  not  only  trod  out  the  decaying  and  corrupted  Christianities, 
but  it  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  lloman  Empire,  the 
Euphrates,  into  regions,  to  which  the  Christian  religion  had  never 
reached,  and  extinguished  for  ever  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Eire- 
worshipper,  and  pushed  on  beyond  the  Indus,  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  great  Brahmanical  legends  of  India.  The  Arab 
merchant  carried  it  backward  and  forward,  and  still  to  this  day 
carries  it,  over  the  deserts  of  Africa,  giving  it  to  black  races  as 
the  first  germs  of  civilization  ;  the  Malay  pjirate  carried  it  to  the 
cannibals  and  head-hunters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  telling 
them  of  the  natural  e(|uality  of  man  before  God,  the  abolition  of 
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priestcraft,  and  the  ccrtaint)-  of  a  clay  of  judgment,  and  ever- 
lasting happiness  or  torment.  These  doctrines  may  have  lost 
theii"  youthful  vitality,  but  not  their  truth.  Over  vast  regions 
they  have  propagated  themselves,  and  are  stdl  propagating,  by  the 
force  of  their  own  superiority,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  simple 
formula  to  stagger  reason,  or  make  large  demands  on  intelligence 
and  faith.  A  neo-Mahometan  does  not  undergo  a  conversion  in 
the  sense  of  the  Christian  Protestant  Church,  but  merely  a  social 
transformation. 

But  much  of  the  Paganism,  wliich  it  tried  to  supersede,  clung 
to  its  skirts;  being  but  a  human  conception,  it  had  not  the  power 
to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  And  the  heathen, 
when  he  accepts  Islam,  is  not  a  changed  man,  a  converted  man, 
born  again,  but  the  same  man  with  a  new  formula,  and  a  new 
creed ;  and  a  new  law  of  commission  and  omission,  but  the  same 
uni'enewed  heart.  Then  it  was  essentially  an  Oriental  conception ; 
it  was  crystallized  into  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  which  may 
have  suited  the  Arab  or  the  Oriental  neighbours  of  the  Arab,  but 
was  not  susceptible  of  expansion  to  meet  other  wants,  and  other 
intellectual  and  social  environments,  of  which  its  human  framer 
in  his  limited  knowledge  had  no  conception.  Herein  is  the 
Divine  marvel  of  the  Chiistian  conception,  fashioned,  indeed,  in 
ao  Oriental  model,  but  capable  of  being  adapted  to  every  possible 
circumstance  and  state  of  culture  of  the  human  race.  Thus  it 
has  happened  that  Slavery  and  Polygamy  are,  rightly  or  wa'ongly, 
deemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  though 
among  the  fifty  millions  of  Mahometans  in  India  Slavery  is  abso- 
lutely extinct,  and  Polygamy  on  the  wane.  Thus  also  customs 
such  as  circumcision,  abstention  from  certain  foods,  formal  prayer 
in  a  language  totally  unintelligible  to  the  worshipper,  prolonged 
fastings,  and  lengthy  pilgrimages,  have  survived  into  an  age, 
which  has  outgrown  such  ceremonious  observances,  which  laughs 
at  so  large  a  husk  round  so  small  a  kernel  of  doctrine,  not  likely 
to  survive  under  the  scorching  heat  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  unsympathetic  contact  of  a  nineteenth  -  century  Occidental 
civilization. 

Still,  the  very  existence  of  Mahometanism  imreformed  seems 
incompatible  with  Occidental  ideas.  I  read  in  the  pages  of  the 
Times  that  the  Sultan  of  Turnkey  presented  the  Grand  AVazir 
with  ;^i,ooo,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony  of  circum- 
cision of  his  cbildi'en,  as  a  mark  of  Imperial  favour.  I  wonder 
whether  any  other  Sovereign  in  Europe,  or  any  Prime  Ministei" 
of  an  European  State,  read  this  without  a  smile.  The  Times 
records  also,  that  the  Ex-Khedive  Ismail  was  honoured  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  Selamlik  with  an  invitation  to  take  part  in 
prayer  with  His  Majesty,  a  marked  favour  and  attention  on  the 
part  of   his  Sovereign.      General  Gordon  of  Khartum  repaired  a 
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^Maliomctan  Mosque,  and  had  a  great  ceremonial  on  the  re- 
opening. In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  published  by  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  he  remarks  :  "  This  was  a  great  coup  :  to  me  it  appears 
that  the  Mahometan  worships  God  as  well  as  I  do,  and  is 
acceptable,  if  sincere,  as  any  Christian."  Further  on  I  read 
that  he  paid  for  the  expenses  attending  the  circumcision  of  a 
boy  :  it  is  not  stated  what  the  boy  was :  1  trust  that  he  was 
a  Negro  and  not  a  Ivopt.  Such  anecdotes  as  these  produce 
an  unpleasant  sensation,  and  engender  a  doubt,  whether 
Mahometanism  is  really  a  lleligion,  and  not  a  mere  Political 
Cultus.  While  1  am  wi^iting,  my  eye  falls  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Times,  which  reports  that  when  the  first  train  ran  from  Belgrade 
to  Salouica,  at  the  Turkit-h  frontiers,  wliere  the  trains  were 
changed,  some  Mahometans  were  in  attendance,  who  slau.ghtered 
three  sheep  as  a  sacrifice.  This  foolish  rite  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  passengers  got  into  the  Turkish  train  and  steamed  otf. 
Nothing  can  justify  this.  The  IMahometan  Religion  was  promulgated 
at  a  period  in  th(;  history  of  the  World,  when  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  sacrifice  of  animals  had  become  obsolete  :  in  all  probability 
the  forefathers  of  these  Mahometan  sacrificers  had  been  Greek 
Christians,  as  there  is  little  Arab  or  Turkish  blood  in  Europe. 
I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  happy  intimacy  with 
Hindu  and  Mahometan,  but  no  such  anachronous  absurdity  would 
have  happened  in  British  India.  I  am  in  full  sj-mpathy  with 
men  of  other  race,  language,  religion,  and  state  of  culture,  but 
I  cannot  but  condemn  the  acts  recorded  above. 

It  would  be  a  bad  time  for  the  Christian  Missionaries,  if  any 
large  section  of  a  Mahometan  nation  were  to  wake  up  to  the  fact, 
that  men's  minds  grow  wider  with  the  progress  of  the  suns,  and 
were  to  add  ilonogamy  to  their  existing  dogma,  thoiagh  by  no 
means  imiversal  practice,  of  total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous 
liquors,  wore  to  substitute  a  careful  study  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
I'eally  grand  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  Koran  for  the  vain 
repetition  of  incomprehensible  Arabic  formulae ;  were  to  add 
purity  of  morals  to  their  existing  purity  of  dogma,  and  to  live 
the  lives  of  decent  Asiatics,  adding  a  hatred  of  Slavery  to  their 
present  hatred  of  idolatry  and  woi'ship  of  images,  whether  by 
Pagan  or  Boman  C'atholic ;  if  to  this  tliey  add  a  careful  study  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  in  fact  and  in  theory  as 
sacred  to  them  as  to  us,  though  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  them, 
and  still  failed  to  be  converted,  and,  setting  their  faces  like  flint 
against  Christian  intei'p rotations  of  the  Bible,  were  themselves 
to  send  out  missionaries  of  a  Reformed  Islam,  they  would  indeed 
become  a  factor  in  the  mission-field  of  a  most  formidable  import. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  they  are  as  we  find  them. 
Many  a  Hindu  is  better  than  the  religion,  which  he  nominally 
professes,   and    his   religion   is    incompatible  with    education    and 
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civilization.  But  every  Mahometan  is  far  worse  than  the  religion, 
"which  he  nominally  professes ;  he  never  really  understands  it,  for 
it  is  never  taught  in  its  integrity.  If  uneducated,  he  knows 
nothing  beyond  the  dogma,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  daily 
prayers,  and  the  annual  fastings ;  if  he  is  educated,  he  is  either 
a  debauchee,  breaking  the  veiy  laws  of  the  faith  which  he  pro- 
fesses, or  he  is  notorious  for  his  fierce  prejudices,  his  intolerant 
notions,  his  entire  deficiency  of  philosophical  and  historical 
acumen,  and  is  despicable  as  an  antagonist.  The  Mahometans  in 
Turkey  or  Persia  will  talk  wildly  about  the  impossibility  of 
a  follower  of  Islam  submitting  to  any  law  but  that  of  the  Koran 
and  its  accompanpng  traditions ;  but  we  in  India  know  that  fifty 
millions  live  very  happily  under  Anglo-Indian  codes  of  law  with- 
out a  particle  of  Mahometan  law,  except  what  relates  to  marriage 
and  inheritance,  and  that  a  verj'  large  section  of  converted 
Hindus,  or  Neo-Mahometans,  reject  even  that  fragment,  and 
prefer  to  retain  the  Hindu  laws  in  these  particulars. 

Comparing  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  peasantry,  the  Hindu 
Pandit,  and  Mahometan  Moulavi,  the  Hindu  Ilaja  and  Mahometan 
Nawab,  with  each  other,  I  do  not  think  that  the  latter  have 
truer  notions  of  the  Godhead,  or  purer  notions  of  morality,  than 
the  former.  If  modern  Hinduism  has  degenerated,  so  also  has 
modern  Mahometanism. 

The  book  before  us  is  one  of  great  importance ;  the  very 
best  authorities  admit,  that  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
Mahometan  doctrine  and  practice,  and  a  most  complete  one.  It 
errs  on  the  side  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  there  is  a  want  of  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  length  of  some  of  the  notices  to  the  importance 
of  the  thing  noticed ;  and  the  book  would  have  been  handier,  if 
it  had  been  of  less  bulk,  and  more  available  to  students  in  being 
cheaper.  Still,  -it  is  a  noble  and  important  work,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  an  able  and  experienced  Protestant  missionaiy,  whose 
knowledge  of  living  Mahometans,  as  distinguished  from  know- 
ledge acquired  from  books,  is  confined  to  the  Afghans  of 
Peshawar,  thorough  ruffians,  and  totally  uneducated.  The  vision 
of  a  Missionary,  in  itself  of  necessitj'  narrow,  by  the  require- 
ments of  his  holy  calling,  is,  in  this  case,  further  contracted  by 
the  limited  contact  with  the  professors  of  the  religion  which  he 
describes. 

He  states  in  his  preface  that  his  "  intention  is  to  give,  in  a 
tabulated  form,  a  concise  account  of  the  doctrines,  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  customs,  together  with  the  technical  and  theological 
terms,  of  the  Mahometan  religion."  I  must  admit  that  his 
task  has  been  fulty  accomplished,  and  that  no  Missionary  would 
be  justified  in  entering  upon  the  Mahometan  field  of  labour 
who   has  not  studied  this  volume.     It  cannot   be  tuo  thoroughly 
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uuderstood  that  the  epoch  for  the  Missionary,  pious  yet  ignorant, 
self-consecrated  but  untrained,  is  past.  The  brave  savage  does 
not  enquire  into  the  strength  of  his  antagonist,  but  the  skilful 
general  takes  no  forvrard  step,  until  he  has  obtained  every  possible 
information  of  the  enemies'  strength,  resources,  and  tactics.  It 
is  fair  to  state  that  the  author's  statements  are  remarkably  sober, 
fair,  and  impartial. 

His  method  of  treating  the  subject  appears  to  be  very  judicious. 
A  dictionary  is  not  pleasant  for  continuous  reading,  and  is  by  its 
alphabetical  necessity  disjointed;  yet  for  anyjyro  re  natd  reference, 
commend  me  to  a  dictionary.  We  all  know  what  time  is  lost 
hunting  through  tables  of  contents,  or  running  the  eye  down  an 
unscientific  index.  Having  selected  his  topics,  the  author  usually 
begins  his  notice  by  a  quotation  from  the  Koran,  supplementing 
it  by  quotations  from  the  traditions  and  esteemed  Mahometan 
commentators  ;  to  this  he  has  added  quotations  from  English 
scholars.  Now  this  is  very  conscientious  and  exhaustive  treatment. 
A  kind  of  doubt  must,  however,  seize  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
whether  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  language 
beyond  spelling  out  the  Koran,  and  whether  he  is  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  European  languages ;  for  the  subject  of  Mahometanism 
has  been  so  elaborately  discussed  by  French,  German,  and  other 
Continental  scholars,  none  of  whom  he  quotes. 

This  opens  out  another  question.  Mahometanism  extends  from 
the  Western  Provinces  of  China,  right  through  the  Continent  of 
Asia,  as  far  north  as  Kazan  on  the  Volga,  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea,  over  some  portion  of  Europe,  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  eastwards,  and 
southwards  as  far  as  Zanzibar  on  the  East  Coast,  and  the  Basin 
of  the  Niger  on  the  West.  The  author's  personal  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  Mahometans  is  restricted  to  a  small  Province  in 
Afghanistan  across  the  Indus,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Panjab. 
The  area  is  enormous,  but  the  circumstances  are  extraordinarily 
different  of  portions  of  these  religionists.  There  are  millions 
under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Holland,  and  Russia, 
strong  Christian  Governments,  which  know  how  to  make  tbem- 
selves  obeyed.  There  are  millions  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Mahometan 
sovereigns,  yet  still  exercising  a  reality  of  substantial  rule.  There 
are  millions  under  barbarous  systems  of  government,  such  as  the 
Chinese  Local  Governors  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  the  Province  of 
Sechuen,  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  the  Amir  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  the 
Imam  of  Muscat ;  and  there  are  millions  without  any  semblance 
of  Government  at  all,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  nomads  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
great    African    Sudan,    which     extends    from    the    Nile    to    the 
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Niger,  and  beyond  to  the  Atlantic.  There  is  great  diversity  in 
their  practice  and  their  tenets.  The  Indian  and  African  would 
naturally  be  deemed  very  bad  Mahometans  from  the  contact  of 
the  corruption  of  their  Pagan  neighbours ;  the  Egyptians  are 
notoriously  bad  Mahometans,  the  Malays  are  only  skin-deep 
converts. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  hopes  that  the  book  will  be  useful 
(x)  to  the  Government  official  called  to  administer  justice  to  a 
Mahometan  people  ;  (2)  to  the  Christian  Missionary  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Mahometan  scholars  ;  (3)  to  the  student  of 
comparative  religions ;  (4)  to  all  who  care  to  know  the  leading 
principles  of  thought  of  175  millions  of  the  human  family,  who 
have  adopted  the  tenets  of  Mahomet. 

To  the  fourth  class  a  consecutive  treatise  would  have  been 
more  agreeable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anyone,  who  had  not 
some  direct  duty  to,  or  relation  with,  Mahometans  deliberately 
reading  a  dictionary  such  as  this.  The  third  class  would 
certainly  consult  the  original  documents,  which  are  readily  and 
amply  available.  The  second  and  the  first  class  will  furnish 
the  readers  of  this  book.  There  are  Christian  Missionaries  at 
this  moment  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Algiers,  Morocco,  at  Zanzibar, 
and  on  the  Niger,  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India ;  and  they 
will  have  to  use  caution  in  reading  this  book,  or  they  may  be 
misled.  Much  of  it  is  applicable  to  Mahometanism  in  its  earlv 
period,  but  totally  inapplicable  now.  Some  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  are  about  of  as  much  practical  value  as  the  Pook  of 
Leviticus.  The  convert  accepts  circumcision,  repeats  the  Fatihah, 
abuses  swine-flesh,  and  indulges  in  Polygamy  up  to  four,  and 
that  is  pretty  well  all  that  he  knows  of  his  new  faith.  Even 
the  Maulawi  themselves  are  found  to  be  grossly  and  ridiculously 
ignorant.  The  Missionary,  who  has  mastered  the  Koran,  either 
in  its  original  or  a  translation,  and  who  studies  Mr.  Hughes' 
book,  will  be  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  dwells,  as  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
lievision  Company  would  be  among  the  nominal  Christians  of 
towns  in  England. 

There  remains  the  first  class,  the  Government  official.  This 
can  apply  only  to  the  official  in  British  India.  The  wildest 
enthusiast  can  hardly  imagine  a  Mahometan  Kadi,  or  Wali,  or 
Kaimmakam,  or  the  petty  local  tyrants  of  Morocco,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan,  or  the  Sheiks  of  the  independent  nomads,  or  the 
Erench  prefet  or  juge,  or  the  Russian  military  commandant, 
studying  Mr.  Hughes'  book.  But  the  official  in  British  India  is 
just  the  very  person  to  whom  the  book  would  be  useless;  at 
least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  judge  and  magistrate 
over  Mahometans  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Code  of 
Positive    Criminal    Law    and    Procedure,    and    the    Code    of    Civil 
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Procedure,  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  Mahometan  laws,  and,  as 
already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  reserved  subjects  of 
marriage  and  inheritance,  civil  decisions  follow  the  precedents 
either  of  English  or  Roman  law.  When  I  consider  the  topics 
of  Slavery,  eunuchs,  evidence,  oaths,  and  land,  they  are  only  of 
antiquarian  interest,  as  the  Mahometans  of  India  have  no  special 
law  or  position  on  these  subjects.  Nor  would  the  article  as  to 
the  position  of  women  in  Arabia  have  any  possible  bearings  on  the 
circumstances  of  women  in  India,  which  are  so  totally  different. 

Two  long  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  book  from 
the  pens  of  two  distinct  authors,  which  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  omitted,  as  they  have  added  to  the  bulk  of  a  work  with 
which  they  have  nothing  in  common.  One  is  an  essay  on  Arabic 
writing,  by  Dr.  Steingass,  an  interesting  subject  no  doubt,  but 
not  in  the  least  connected  with  the  Mahometan  tenets  and 
customs.  As  a  fact  it  existed  in  Arabia  befoi'e  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  and  is  by  rules  of  strict  induction  derived  from  the 
old  Phenician  alphabet,  of  which  the  earliest  monument  is  found 
in  the  Moabite  Stone.  This  character  is  used  by  all  the  literary 
classes  of  Hindus  in  Northern  India,  and  by  the  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sacred  alphabet,  nor  is  it 
one  restricted  to  religious  uses.  Still  more  unnecessaiy  and 
improper  was  the  introduction  of  a  long  article  on  Sikhism,  by 
Mr.  Pincott.  The  Sikhs  are  only  Hindu  sectarians,  and  it  might 
as  well  be  said  that  a  Baptist  was  not  a  Christian  as  that  a  Sikh 
was  not  a  Hindu.  It  has  no  practical  value  at  all,  and  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  a  correct  representation  of  existing  facts. 
The  Sikhs  hated  the  Mahometans  with  a  deadly  hate,  and,  while 
they  were  in  power  in  the  Panjab,  desecrated  their  sacred 
buildings,  confiscated  their  religious  grants,  and  oppressed  them 
in  every  possible  way.  Whatever  fusion  Nanak  may  have 
di'eamed  of,  disappeared  when  Guru  Govind  commenced  his  career 
of  vengeance  iipon  his  Mahometan  oppressors,  whose  dominion  in 
India  he  helped  to  annihilate. 

The  articles  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  Jerusalem,  the  Koran, 
Tradition,  Mahomet,  and  Mahometanism,  are  of  permanent  value. 
So  also  are  the  notices  of  Scripture  personages,  such  as  Moses, 
Joseph,  and  others,  from  the  Mahometan  point  of  view.  The 
account  of  the  great  festivals,  the  Id-ul-Azha,  Id-ul-Fitr,  and  the 
Muharram,  is  satisfactory.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Koran  to 
connect  the  first-named  festival  with  Ishmael,  but  it  is  held 
by  Mahometans  to  have  been  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
Abraham's  willingness  to  offer  up  his  son  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
son  thus  offered  was  Ishmael,  not  Isaac.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  once  ventured  to  remark  to  an  excellent  and  worthy  native 
judge,  that  Abraham  was  ready  to  offer  up  Isaac,  not  Ishmael. 
With  a  kind  and  pitying  smile  he  corrected  me,  I'cmarking  that 
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a  Mahometan  only  could  know  the  truth  of  what  Abraham,  who 
tvas  himself  a  Mahometan,  did.  An  entire  absence  of  historical 
and  geographical  knowledge  is  an  important  factor  in  an  inflexible 
faith  in  a  false  religion. 

No-one,  who  has  travelled  in  India  and  Turkey,  can  have  failed 
to  remark  how  totally  different  the  mosques  of  the  two  countries 
are.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Suliman  at  Constantinople  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  Jama  Masjid  of  Dehli,  and  still  less 
to  the  famous  Mosque  of  Cordova  in  Spain.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his 
article  on  Masjid,  "the  place  of  prostration  in  prayer,"  points  out 
the  necessary  feature  of  a  mosque,  the  Mirjib,  which  indicates 
the  direction  of  Mekka,  and  therefore  the  direction  pointed  in 
Cordova  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  one  pointed  at  Dehli,  and 
the  Miml^iah,  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  Khutbah,  or  Friday  oration, 
is  recited.  In  the  Court  there  are  conveniences  for  water  for 
purposes  of  ceremonial  ablution.  The  Imam  leads  the  devotions, 
the  Muazzin  calls  to  prayers  from  the  lofty  gallery  of  a  Minaret : 
there  is  great  dignity  and  solemnity  and  lifting  up  of  heart  in 
the  whole  ceremony.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  Muazzin  in  an  oasis  of  the  great  Sahara,  and  in  the 
centre  of  crowded  cities  such  as  Constantinople,  Damascus,  Cairo, 
Banaras,  and  Dehli,  as  he  sounded  out  over  the  houses  far  below, 
above  the  city's  din,  the  cry  that  "  God  is  great,  and  that  there 
is  no  God  but  one  God.  Come  to  salvation."  The  long  rows  of 
kneeling  figures  in  the  interior  is  an  imposing  sight.  The 
worshippers  are  terribly  in  earnest,  and  the  object  of  their 
worship  is  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  the  prayers, 
which  are  uttered  in  Arabic,  though  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
person  praying,  convey  the  noblest  form  of  adoration  clothed  in 
the  most  majestic  and  sonorous  phraseology. 

Two  more  articles  deserve  notice,  as  they  touch  upon  the 
relation  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  to  the  Civil  Governor. 
From  the  Mimbah  in  the  Masjid  the  Khutbah,  or  Friday  oration, 
is  delivered.  Tradition  hands  down  that  Mahomet  used  fre- 
quently to  deliver  a  Khutbah,  fresh  and  new,  and  not  the  studied 
and  formal  oration  which  has  now  become  the  practice.  It  is 
the  old  story.  In  the  beginning  there  were  men  gifted  with  the 
power  of  speech,  and  they  spoke  the  living  thoughts,  that  coined 
themselves  into  golden  words,  as  they  rose  from  the  heart  to  the 
lips.  A  generation  followed,  less  spiritual  and  less  vivid,  who 
read  their  own  written  sermons.  To  them  succeeded  a  generation 
still  more  lazy  and  stolid,  who  read  the  stereotyped  words  of 
others,  but  not  necessarily  the  same  formula.  Mr.  Hughes  gives 
two  or  three  selected  Khutbah,  and  if  only  the  hearers  could 
understand  them,  they  would  be  profitable  for  instruction  and 
reproof  ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  they  are  intelligible  in 
countries,   where    Arabic    is  still  tlie  vernacular   in    a    somewhat 
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modernized  dialect  and  pronunciation,  and  are  totally  useless  in 
other  countries.  Besides,  the  p;reat  sin  of  ritual  accompanies 
them,  in  that  they  are  chanted  in  non-natural  and  sing-song 
tones,  and  the  hest  Khatib  was  he  who  whined  and  intoned  the 
best.  The  Prophet  himself,  with  an  astuteness  which  marks  that 
superior  intellect  which  he  no  doubt  possessed,  has  left  on  record 
that  "the  length  of  a  man's  prayer  and  the  shortness  of  his 
sermons  are  the  signs  of  a  man's  common-sense." 

According  to  the  best  traditions,  the  name  of  the  reigning 
Khalifah  ought  to  be  recited  in  the  Khutbah,  and  this  gives  an 
interest  to  the  article  on  that  word.  As  the  Pope  of  Home  and 
the  Lama  of  Tibet,  so  also  the  Khalifah  claims  to  be  vicegerent 
of  God  by  spiritual  succession;  but  the  question  arises,  "Who  is 
the  Khalifah?"  The  lineal  descendants  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
line  of  the  Koreish  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the  fact  that  in 
Mahometan  countries  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  or  Amir,  or  Shah, 
is  substituted  for  the  Khalifah,  has  a  deep  significance.  In  British 
India  the  expression  "  Kuler  of  the  Age"  has  been  substituted  by 
loyal  Mahometans.  The  claims  put  forth  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
to  the  spiritual  headship  of  Islam,  beyond  his  own  dominions,  is 
shadowy  in  the  extreme,  and  may  be  puffed  away.  The  Sultan 
is  by  the  male  line  a  Turk  from  the  regions  north  of  the  Oxus ; 
by  the  female  line  he  is  a  Circassian  of  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus. 
His  ancestor,  Bajazet,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  and 
carried  capti\e  in  an  iron  cage  by  Timiir  the  Lame,  the  ancestor 
of  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Great  Mogul  of  Dehli,  which  came  to 
an  end  only  in  the  year  1857  in  the  furnace  of  the  Indian 
Mutinies.  The  mighty  monarchs,  who  ruled  over  India,  would 
have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  Imam  in  the  Masjids  of  their 
kingdoms  praying  for  anybody  but  themselves.  Mr.  Hughes  sets 
out  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  very 
clearly  and  very  accurately.  The  assumption  of  the  title  by 
anyone  not  of  the  Arab  Koreish  tribe  is  undoubtedly  illegal  and 
heretical,  and  is  a  mere  gasconade  of  the  irrepressible  Turk. 

One  incidental  advantage  of  the  publication  of  such  books  as 
this,  and  the  valuable  works  of  Sir  W.  Muir,  and  the  German 
and  French  authors,  is  that  the  attention  of  the  champions  of  the 
Christian  faith  should  be  called  to  the  phenomena  presented  by 
this  great  Antichrist.  It  is  not  judicious  to  jDaint  Mahometanism 
and  its  followers  with  colours  that  are  not  true.  They  are  by 
precept,  though  not  by  universal  practice,  total  abstainers,  and 
so  far  on  a  higher  platform  than  the  average  Christians.  Poly- 
gamy is  the  exception.  The  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  present  an  examjile  of  monogamy  in  high  places. 
Slavery  was  the  disgrace  of  Christians  in  the  time  of  many  of  us 
still  alive,  and  it  will  die  out  in  Maliometan  countries  before  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away.     Toleration  of  other  religions 
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\ras  ever  the  nilo  of  Islam,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  the  fallen  Churches  in  Western 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  by  the  great  Hindu  nation  in  India. 
The  present  century  will  possibly  see  the  extinction  of  the  last 
Mahometan  independent  kingdom  ;  at  any  rate,  their  claws  have 
been  cut,  and  \X\g\  supply  good  subjects,  and  excellent  public 
servants,  and  respectable  members  of  society  in  India.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  just  as  l^iganism,  and  JS^ature-worship,  and 
the  lirahmanical  religion,  and  the  Buddhist,  must  and  do  fade 
away  under  the  scorching  light  of  education  and  contact  with 
other  nations.  Mahometanism,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  stronger 
and  more  refined.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  in  its  essentials  from 
science  ;  it  never  claims  miracles ;  it  appeals  to  a  book,  the  most 
wonderful  uninspired  literary  monograph  that  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  the  everlasting  truths  which,  intermixed  with  much  irrelevant 
and  incoherent  matter,  that  book  contains.  As  the  Christian 
writers,  inspired  by  God,  di'ew  freely  upon  the  contents  of  the 
Jewish  books,  so  Mahomet  was  audacious  enough  to  pervert  both 
Christian  and  Jewish  books  to  his  own  false  purposes,  giving 
a  new  colour  and  interpretation  to  the  composite  amalgam. 
A  "Comforter"  was  promised  (John,  xiv,  16)  under  the  term 
7ro/3f/A:X>yT0  9.  The  Mahometan  would  read  TrapaK\v-To<},  which  being 
interpreted  is  'Mahomet,'  'the  one  that  is  praised.'  The  names 
of  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God;  Moses,  the  Word  of  God;  Jesus, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  coupled  with  terms  of  deep  respect  with 
the  name  of  Mahomet,  the  Prophet  of  God.  In  Isaiah,  xxi,  7,  the 
Prophet  sees  in  his  vision  "a  troop  of  asses  and  of  camels."  The 
oMahometan  interprets  this  as  a  prediction  of  Jesus,  who  came 
riding  on  an  ass,  and  Mahomet  on  a  camel.  The  name  of  our 
Lord  is  never  uttered  or  written  without  expressions  of  respect. 
Once  purged  of  the  di'oss  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  dcadness, 
and  set  free  from  the  defilement  of  Paganism,  which  clings  to 
the  skirt  of  its  clothing,  refined  by  such  men  as  the  AVahabi 
revivalists,  who,  as  Mr.  Hughes  justly  says  in  his  article  on  that 
subject,  are  the  Protestants  of  Islam,  it  will  stand  out  as  the 
religion  of  a  pure  and  elevated  Monotheism,  with  a  code  of  the 
strictest  morality,  not  ignoring  but  overshadowing  the  tenets  and 
books  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  next  generation 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Sayyid  Ahmad,  of  Aligai'h,  will  be  sent  out 
as  Missionaries  of  Islam  all  over  the  world.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  world  should  understand  with 
what  a  power  they  may  have  to  cope  in  the  Twentieth  century,  one 
more  dangerous  than  Agnosticism,  Atheism,  and  Indifferentism, 
because  it  simulates  the  truth,  and  is  severely  Propagandist. 

The  good  Mahometan  so  many  times  a  day  prostrates  himself, 
and  coldly  and  proudly  bandies  words  with  his  Creator,  with  a 
perfect  belief  of  a  future   state.      He  feels  no  sense  of  his  own 
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sinfulness,  or  any  need  of  a  mediator,  because,  as  far  as  he 
iinderstands  the  Law  of  his  Prophet,  he  has  fulfilled  it.  He  has 
abstained  from  liquor  and  swine's  flesh ;  he  has  not  violated  the 
sanctity  of  his  neighbour's  family  ;  he  has  repeated  the  prescribed 
prayers  and  kept  the  prescribed  fasts ;  he  has  cursed  the  infidels 
and"^  idolaters,  and  is  satisfied.  In  India  he  is  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Hindu  idolater,  and  in  Turkey  on  equally  good  terms  with 
the  Jews  and  the  Christian  idolaters,  for  he  justly  considers  that 
the  worship  of  images  and  pictures  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches  is  in  fact  the  elcwXoXmpei'a  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
Torah,  and  the  Anjil,  and  the  Koran ;  by  Moses,  Jesus,  and 
Mahomet.  It  might  be  thought  by  sincere  (Jhristians,  that  such  a 
bending  or  broken  staff  of  faith  and  hope  would  fail  him  miserably 
at  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  but  it  is  not  so.  He  goes  to  his 
death  with  an  assurance  of  Paradise,  whether  that  death  is 
peaceful  or  violent,  for  he  is  quite  sure  of  his  inheritance,  having 
taken  his  Prophet  at  his  word.  Innumerable  instances  have 
occurred  of  this  grand  and  dignified  submission  to  fate.  The 
disgraced  Pasha  accepts  the  bowstring  without  a  murmur;  the 
mutinous  soldier  proudly  looks  his  last  unquailing  look  as  he 
stands  under  the  gallows ;  the  Cadi,  detected  by  his  Sovereign  in 
the  practice  of  the  very  vices  which  he  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
vent in  others,  and  condemned  to  death,  made  no  palliation,  and 
asked  for  no  mercy,  but  told  the  bystanders  to  throw  open  the 
shutters  and  tell  him  from  what  quarter  of  the  heaven  the  sun  was 
rising,  and  bowing  his  head  to  the  sabre,  he  said,  "The  Prophet 
has  said  that  so  long  as  the  sun  rises  from  the  east,  so  long  God 
will  have  mercy  on  His  creatures."  It  is  the  same  in  ordinary 
private  life.  The  writer  of  this  notice  one  day  missed  in  his 
audience-chamber  a  much-respected  Mahometan  official,  wise  and 
gentle,  well-informed  and  faithful.  At  evening  his  son  came,  and 
reported  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  described  simply  how,  when 
he  felt  his  end  near  (and  it  came  suddenly),  he  asked  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Koran  placed  in  his  hands,  and  then,  covering  bis  head 
with  a  sheet,  he  calmly  awaited  the  coming  of  the  angel  of  death, 
Azrail.  Now,  if  all  Mahometans  were  of  this  type,  their  conversion 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  progress 
must  be  slow,  and  so  it  has  proved.  Whole  islands  of  degraded 
Nature-worshippers  may  be  gathered  in,  while  one  Mahometan  is 
being  converted.  The  study  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Book- 
Eeligions  of  the  world,  which  are  now  revealed  to  us,  may  convince 
lis  how  serious  the  task  is  that  lies  before  us,  but  none  the  less  is 
it  our  duty  to  grapple  witli  it.  Poor  weak  men  must  sow  the 
seed  ;  it  is  the  Lord  alone  that  gives  the  increase.  We  accept  His 
great  commission.     We  believe  in  His  promise  that  accompanied  it. 
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B. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  African  traveller,  wrote  an  article  in 
a  Monthly  Periodical,  in  1886,  on  Mahometanism  in  Africa.  The 
gist  of  it  is  that  to  Islam  is  to  be  attributed  the  transformation  of 
savage  ti'ibes  into  semi-civilized  Nations,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing terribly  wrong  in  our  method  of  teaching  Christianity  in 
Africa.  According  to  him  a  good  Mahometan  is  better  than 
a  skin-deep  Christian,  and  Mahometanism  is  good  enough  for 
the  Negro  brain  to  assimilate.  He  is  so  well  known  as  a  brave, 
gentle,  and  sympathetic  leader  of  explorations  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  although  a  very  young  man,  that  I  regret  that  he  should 
have  erected  such  a  wide  theory  on  such  narrow  premises,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  on  one  of  the  gravest  subjects  of  human 
interest  with  such  little  experience.  About  the  evils  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  and  the  importation  into  Africa  of  firearms,  and 
gunpowder,  which  cling  to  the  skirts  of  Christianity,  I  can 
express  as  deep  a  condemnation  as  he  does  ;  but  I  must  remind 
him,  that  such  things  are  no  more  essential  parts  of  the  Christian 
Faith  than  Polygamy  and  Slavery  are  of  the  Mahometan  Dogma. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Mahometan  doctrines  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  the  certainty  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  Equality  of 
all  men  before  God,  and  the  great  law  of  Duty,  are  truths,  which 
the  Mahometan  Religion  presents  to  the  Pagan  world  in  their 
simplest  form ;  but  these  tiniths  were  avowedly  borrowed  by 
Mahomet  from  the  Bible.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Thomson 
in  his  last  journey  up  the  Niger  had  fallen  into  the  company  of 
Bishop  Samuel  Crowther,  Archdeacon  Crowther,  Archdeacon 
Johnson  of  Lukoja,  or  the  Rev.  James  Johnston,  Pastor  of  a 
Native  Church  in  Lagos,  all  pure  Negroes,  he  would  have  learned 
from  their  lips,  that  Repentance,  Faith,  Justification  by  the  merits 
of  a  Saviour,  Sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spii'it,  leading  to  the 
bii'th  of  a  new  man  and  a  consistent  walk  in  life,'  are  truths  quite 
as  blessed,  quite  as  simple,  quite  as  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
intellect,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  transforming  the  whole 
nature  of  the  believer,  as  evidenced  by  the  character  and  life  of 
the  four  Negro  clergymen,  whose  names  I  have  quoted. 

Mr.  Thomson  dilates  with  all  the  zest  of  a  new  discoverer  on 
the  phenomena  of  Oriental  life,  so  familiar  to  all,  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  India :  the  call  of  the  Muazzin  to  prayer  from  the 
minaret,  and  the  stereotyped  prostrations,  repetitions,  and  ablutions 
of  the  Faithful,  delight  him  :  he  even  alludes  to  the  Mahometan 
schools  for  teaching  the  Koran  with  praise,  and  notices  with  satis- 
faction, that  some  students  from  the  Region  which  he  visited,  had 
found  their  way  to  that  great  Entrepot  of  Ignorance,  the  Mosque 
of  El  Azhar  at  Cairo,  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  lately 
visited.     He  does  not  mention,  that  these  calls  to  prayer,  these 
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prayers,  and  that  Sacred  Book,  arc  in  a  language  totally  unin- 
telligible to  tlie  people,  and  even  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation, 
Tvho  intoned  them,  and  that  these  schools  positively  teach  nothing 
worth  knowing,  because  the  teachers  know  nothing.  This  is  no 
idle  assertion,  as  the  nature  of  the  teaching  in  the  Mahometan 
Schools  of  India  amidst  a  proud,  wealthy,  and  powerful  population 
has  been  tested,  and  compared  to  them  the  Fulah  States  of 
Central  Africa,  visited  by  Mr.  Thomson,  are  mere  savages.  The 
Vernacular  of  these  tribes,  Hausa,  Surhai,  and  Fulah,  are  beautiful 
forms  of  speech  ;  but  all  prayer,  praise,  and  instruction  is  restricted 
to  Arabic,  as  totally  unknown  to  the  Negro  worshipper  as  Latin 
to  the  English  Sunday  Scholar.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
Christian  prayer,  praise,  and  instruction  are  in  the  Vernacular 
known  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  tribe,  who  are  able 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  wonderful  work  of  God,  and  the  great 
Plan  of  Salvation,  each  in  his  own  vulgar  tongue,  in  a  form  and 
manner  calculated  to  arouse  the  Conscience,  or  as  they  call  it, 
'  Heart- voice,'  which  has  slumbered  so  long,  and  which  under 
Mahometan  teaching  is  never  awakened,  for  it  is  not  part  of  the 
Mahometan  conception  to  convince  a  man  of  Sin,  and  lead  him 
to  repentance. 

Mr.  Thomson's  experience  of  men  and  countries  is  very  limited. 
Had  he  visited  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  he  would  have 
been  aware,  how  little  any  Eeligion  at  all,  even  Christianity,  has 
to  do  with  human  culture.  The  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
races,  before  the  Christian  era,  taught  to  him  at  school,  should 
have  taught  him  this.  The  sight  of  the  grand  cities,  the  noble 
monuments,  the  mighty  empires,  built  up  by  Idolaters,  and  main- 
tained in  splendour  for  centuries,  would  have  enlightened  him, 
and  he  would  have  learned  another  lesson,  that  the  great  mono- 
theistic Mahometan  Dogma  palpably  injured,  relaxed,  and  even 
destroyed  this  civilization,  and  that  Christianity  has  often  done 
the  same.  Had  he  conducted  his  first  expeditions  among  the 
Nations  of  Oceania,  who  sit  in  the  lowest  steps  of  human  culture, 
and  then  found  his  way  to  Eastern  Central  Africa,  South  of  the 
Equator,  the  great  Bantu  race,  amidst  whom  he  travelled  so 
happily  and  successfully,  he  would  have  remarked  the  gradual 
rise  and  improvement  in  the  strata  of  barbarous,  miscalled  savage, 
I'aces,  arising  from  causes  independent  of  any  supernatural  con- 
ceptions, which  we  call  '  Religion.'  When  in  his  last  expedition 
he  penetrated  into  Western  Central  Africa  North  of  the  Equator, 
he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Negro 
race  in  its  finest  type  and  development,  dwelling  in  towns  and 
villages,  cultivating  the  soil,  grouped  into  powerful  States,  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  Slave-dealer,  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  ruled  over  by  Chiefs  of  a  race  superior  to  their  own, 
the   Fulah,    with   a   veneer   of   Mahometan   culture    and   dogma. 
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Mr.  Thomson  too  hastily  attributes  this  prosperity,  and  advance- 
ment, to  Mahometanism.  If  ever  he  had  visited  llajputana,  or 
South  India,  or  China  or  Japan,  he  would  witness  a  much  higher 
development  of  culture  without  the  possible  insinuation  of 
Mahometan  influence.  The  Negro  race  is  susceptible  of  the 
highest  culture,  if  it  only  has  the  chance  of  developing  it.  It 
had  that  chance  in  the  Oriental  phase  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
Sokoto  and  Gando,  which  Mr.  Thomson  visited.  It  is  still  having 
it  in  the  Occidental  phase  in  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  and  other 
portions  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  never  had  a  chance  in 
the  Egyptian  Sudan,  although  that  unhappy  region  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  acquiring  Mahometan  dogma,  and  Egyptian 
culture,  from  the  Pasha  and  his  rabble  troops,  from  the  Arab 
nomads  of  the  great  desert,  grand  specimens  of  humanity,  from 
the  Mahdi  and  his  holy  Dervishes,  and  that  pink  of  Mahometan 
Chivalry,  the  Slave-dealer,  who  will  pray  five  times  a  day,  keep 
all  the  fasts,  be  a  model  Mahometan,  and  yet  sack  villages,  ravish 
women,  kill  infants,  and  carry  helpless  Negroes  into  captivity, 
and  sell  them  as  slaves. 

The  Christian  Religion  properly  taught  has  a  divine  power 
to  reach  and  change  the  heart.  The  Mahometan  dogma  rests  on 
the  surface,  and  shows  itself  by  the  mode  of  tying  the  turban, 
trimming  the  moustache  or  whisker,  the  ordinary  salutations  of 
Society,  the  particular  things  not  to  be  eaten,  the  mode  of  killing 
animals  for  food,  the  language  and  foiTu  of  prayer,  the  modes  of 
genuflexion,  and  nothing  more.  He  that  is  filthy  is  still  filthy : 
he  that  is  licentious  is  still  licentious :  he  that  is  not  held 
back  by  his  own  sense  of  human  pity  from  committing  murder, 
or  violent  crime,  will  not  be  held  back  by  the  tenets  of  Islam. 
The  heart  is  not  changed,  nor  pretended  to  be  changed.  A 
Pagan  by  becoming  a  Mahometan  recedes  fi'om  rather  than 
approaches  the  possibility  of  being  a  Christian.  I  freely 
recognize,  that  the  dogma  of  Mahometanism  has  been  in  many 
countries  a  factor  for  the  abolition  of  abominable  customs,  because 
Mahometanism  is  the  outcome  of  the  culture  of  mankind  in  a 
civilized  country  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
operated  upon  races  far  behind  the  great  Aryan  and  Semitic 
Families,  who  were  the  advance-guard  of  Civilization.  I  freely 
admit  that,  when  contrasted  with  the  conceptions  of  such  backward 
races,  it  represents  a  great  advance  of  the  Religious  conception, 
because  it  is  based  upon  the  Bible.  The  word  '  Islam '  itself 
is  a  grand  and  beautiful  idea.  But  there  I  draw  my  line.  In 
its  hatred  for  idolatiy  the  Mahometan  Religion  deserves  our 
gratitude,  and  respect,  as  a  protest  against  the  lamentable  errors 
of  the  fallen  Christian  Churches  of  Western  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  I  can  go  no  further,  and  but 
for  the   respect   which  I  bear   for  Mr.    Thomson's   character,   as 
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a  blameless  leader  of  African  expeditions,  I  should  scarcely  have 
troubled  myself  to  reply  to  statements  so  palpably  wrong.  His 
errors  must  be  imputed  to  the  novelty  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  his  notice,  and  to  his  imperfect  study  of  the  people,  as 
he  was  innocent  of  any  language  but  his  own  :  not  to  any  per- 
verse desire  to  dishonour  the  Religion,  which  he  professes,  or  to 
give  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme, 

Tlie  Record.,  Bee.  24,  1886. 

C. 

I  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  Mahometans  of 
ISTorthem  India,  being  in  their  midst,  employing  them  as  my 
servants,  public  and  private,  transacting  public  business  with 
them,  and  enjoying  their  society,  as  well  as  valuing  their  friend- 
ship. I  have  since  travelled  in  Turkey,  Trans- Caucasia,  Sp'ia, 
Egypt,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  observing  the  Mahometan 
population  with  a  critical  eye,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
they  have  been  described  by  some  in  such  black  colours.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  littoral  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  enables  me  to  state,  that  the  lower  classes  of 
the  South  and  IS^orth  Coasts,  as  regards  the  religious  conception, 
and  religious  practice,  are  very  much  at  par :  the  one  prostrates 
himself  in  a  Mosque,  and  repeats  unintelligible  words  to  the 
great  Creator  in  Arabic,  the  other  prostrates  himself  before  a 
hideous  idol  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  local  Saint,  and  repeats 
unintelligible  words  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Their  sobriety  and 
chastity  are  very  much  at  par.  The  ignorance  of  the  ordinaiy 
Oriental  Christian,  the  Spaniard,  Italian,  and  Greek  may  be 
equalled,  but  scarcely  surpassed,  by  the  Mahometans  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Algeria. 

At  any  rate,  our  duty  is  clear  to  carry  the  Gospel  in  the  very 
best  way,  that  opportunity  offers,  to  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
and  to  leave  the  result  to  God.  It  is  a  matter  of  Duty,  not  of 
Choice.     Woe  unto  us  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel ! 

The  Record,  Dec.  30,  1887  (with  additions,  1888). 
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ERRORS  TO  BE  AVOIDED  BY  MISSIONARIES. 

TuE  work  of  the  Missionary  is  becoming  a  science ;  the  operationa 
are  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  Mission  work  is  a  factor  in 
politics.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  scattered  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe  without  possibility  of  supervision,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  climate  render  it  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  constant 
flow  of  very  young  men ;  high-spirited,  devoted,  unselfish,  above 
all  suspicion  of  motives,  but  very  inexperienced,  and  possessed 
often  of  zeal  without  knowledge.  It  is  more  incumbent  on  the 
Society,  which  sends  them  out,  to  put  its  foot  down,  and  state 
distinctly,  what  must  not  be  done.  The  conduct  of  Missionary 
agents  is  open,  like  all  human  actions,  to  truthful  and  sincere 
criticism,  and  it  is  better,  that  the  critic  should  be  a  friendly  one, 
and  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  diffi- 
culties, that  surround  the-  Missionary ;  and  therefore  I  speak  out, 
having  just  completed  my  review  of  the  Missionary  operations  of 
the  world  as  reported  up  to  1887. 

A.  The  Missionary  must  not  raise  his  hand  against  a  native, 
or  restrict  his  natural  liberty. 

B.  The  Missionary'-  must  not  usurp  judicial,  magisterial,  or 
police,  powers. 

These  propositions  seem  so  simple  and  self-evident,  that  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight  waste  of  time  to  discuss  them ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  natives,  male  and  female,  have  been  flogged,  placed  in 
durance,  and  even  been  killed,  hy  Missionary  agents,  sometimes 
out  of  mere  impetuosity,  sometimes  in  the  exercise  of  usurped 
powers. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  settled  countries  like  British 
India,  acts  of  the  first  kind  would  not  remain  unpunished,  and  acts 
of  the  second  kind  would  be  impossible.  If  any  Missionary  in 
British  India  were  to  strike  a  native,  he  would  be  prosecuted  in 
the  nearest  Court  of  Justice.  I  mj'self  sent  an  English  discharged 
soldier  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  Paujab  to  Calcutta,  to  be 
tried  on  the  charge  of  shooting  a  native,  who  would  not  sell  him 
a  sheep  ;  he  was  tried  by  one  of  the  Queen's  Judges,  found  guilty, 
and  hanged.  A  young  Officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  had  tied 
up  his  native  se-rvant  to  a  tree,  and  flogged  him  in  order  to  extort 
a  confession,  and  the  man  died.  On  my  report,  the  Officer  was 
tried  by  a  Court-martial,  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and 
dismissed  fi'om  the  Army.     I  mention  these  two  cases  to   sliow, 
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that  such  license  is  not  permitted  to  subjects  of  Her  Majesty :  the 
Missionary  would  have  no  benefit  of  clergy. 

Dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Empress  of  India,  and  her  Officials, 
are  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  humblest  of  her  subjects,  and  of 
any  alien  living  under  her  protection.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
old  East  India  Company,  the  principle  was  driven  home  to  every 
one  of  its  servants,  that  there  must  be  no  respect  of  persons  in  the 
Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  and  a  great  respect  for  Life  and  Liberty. 
Hence  springs  the  feeling  of  disgust,  with  which  I  regard  what 
happens  in  other  countries. 

But  it  is  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  governed  by 
native  chiefs,  without  any  regular  form  of  law,  and  through  which 
tbe  Missionary  has  to  travel  with  his  caravan,  that  the  difficulty 
arises.  He  has  to  deal  with  a  long  train  of  hired  porters,  who 
are  ready  to  tany,  to  stray,  or  even  decamp  with  their  burden. 
He  has  to  deal  with  the  natives,  always  ready  to  steal  secretly, 
or  plunder  openly  ;  his  temper  is  sorely  tried,  the  weather  is  hot, 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  great ;  the  interest  of  the  work,  and 
the  character  of  the  traveller  for  efficiency,  seem  to  depend  upon  his 
being  able  to  get  to  the  fixed  halting-place  ;  property  mysteriously 
disappears ;  thieves  are  caught  red-handed ;  then  comes  what  is 
deemed  the  necessity  for,  and  the  right,  to  tie  up,  and  flog  real  or 
supposed  delinquents.  A  case  has  occurred  of  a  man  being  left 
tied  up,  with  a  view  to  induce  a  confession,  and  dying  during  the 
night.  Then  comes  a  scandal,  an  outciy,  and  perhaps  a  justifica- 
tion in  the  following  tonus :  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  in  such 
countries  without  power  of  flogging  the  porters,  and  thrashing  the 
villagers,  and  that  all  Missionaries  are  compelled,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  to  do  so. 

But  is  it  so  ?  The  young  Briton  out  on  a  shooting  expedition 
may,  and  probably  does  do  so,  and  in  his  narrative  he  is  loud  in  his 
outcry,  that  his  camp  subsequently  is  attacked,  reprisals  attempted, 
and  one  of  his  party  killed.  The  experienced  leader  of  an  exploring 
party  does  not  do  so ;  he  carries  out  the  policy  of  conciliation  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  through  which  he  passes,  and  as  to 
his  own  party  he  settles  with  them  beforehand  in  what  manner 
delinquents  on  the  march  are  to  be  punished.  Joseph  Thomson, 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  yet  the  gentlest  of  leaders,  tells  us, 
how  his  men  preferred,  that  delinquents  should  be  punished  by 
strokes  of  the  rattan,  rather  than  by  fine.  Thomson  in  both  his 
expeditions  brought  his  party  safe  back  in  good  condition,  and 
Bishop  Hannington,  who  traversed  his  route  through  Masai-land, 
found  no  stories  current  against  him,  but  plenty  against  the 
iSwahili  traders,  who  had  followed  the  same  route. 

But  the  question  before  us  relates  to  a  Missionary,  the  preacher, 
and  practiser,  of  the  Gospel,  who  has  been  sent  out  to  convert 
a  heathen  people.     It  seems  to  go  without  saying,  that  such  men 
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should  never  raise  their  hand  against  the  people,  except  in  the 
extreme  case  of  protecting  life  or  female  honour,  and  of  course 
the  ordinaiy  discipline  of  boys  in  a  school,  or  a  home  for  released 
slaves,  made  over  to  them  by  the  British  Government.  That 
a  woman  should  be  flogged,  however  evil  that  woman  may  have 
been,  fills  me  with  amazement ;  that  a  man  should  be  tied  up 
to  a  tree,  with  a  view  of  extracting  a  confession,  and  should  die 
in  consequence,  fills  me  with  horror.  I  do  not  in  the  least  indicate 
the  part  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  or  Oceania,  in  which 
these  things  have  happened,  or  the  Missionaries,  to  whom  such 
acts  are  imputed.  My  intimate  knowledge  of  Missions  extends 
to  every  Society  and  every  Mission-field.  Let  me  assume  their 
possibility  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  to  enable  me  clearly 
to  grasp  the  question  of  how  Missions  are  to  be  conducted  amidst 
wild  races  under  such  circumstances. 

A  dear  good  Missionary,  who  gave  up  his  life  in  his  Mission 
Field,  a  tender-hearted,  loving  man,  has  still  left  the  following 
entries  in  his  journals,  made  from  day  to  day,  and  not  intended 
by  him  for  publication ;  we  cannot  doubt  their  exactness ;  these 
journals  are  now  publici  juris,  being  printed  and  sold  for  sixpence. 

Page  3.   "Up  twice  aud  boxed  some  of  their  ears  (the  porters')." 

Page  g.  "Mild  measures  were  in  vain,  and  shouts  of  no  avail; 
"  kicks  and  blows  alone  got  them  together  once  more  into  the  spot 
"  marked  out  as  camp." 

Page  10.  "The  disobedience  of  my  men  is  fearful;  I  have  had 
"  to  administer  some  tremendous  blows.  People  may  say  what  they 
"  like  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

Page  II.  "I  seized  my  gun,  and  rushed  back  in  time  to  see  one 
"  of  the  sick  men  pursued  with  spear  and  shield.  Without  a 
"  moment's  hesitation,  to  spare  his  life,  I  gave  them  a  charge  of 
"  ^0.  2  shot  at  about  100  yards,  and  magical  was  the  effect;  they 
"  fled  right  and  left." 

The  first  case  is  quoted  to  indicate  the  liberty,  which  Europeans 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  take  almost  in  a  friendly  way  with 
inferior  races,  with  whom  they  come  into  contact.  A  Malay,  after 
such  an  insult  as  having  his  ears  boxed,  would  have  run  his  dagger 
into  his  assailant.  The  African  has  to  grin  and  bear  it.  The  last 
case  illustrates  the  painful  necessity  forced  upon  the  traveller  to 
protect  the  life  of  his  party  from  violent  attacks.  The  two  iuter- 
mediate  cases  can  under  no  cii'cumstances  be  justified.  If  the 
natives  had  joined  together,  and  returned  blow  for  blow,  the 
Missionary  would  have  lost  his  life ;  it  is  a  dangerous  game  to 
resort  to  blows,  unless  you  are  supported  by  a  superior  force. 

We  have  to  consider  also  the  miserable  consequences  of  a  party 
led  by  an  European  passing  through  a  village  and  committing  acts 
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of  violence.  Eeprisals  are  taken  from  the  next  innocent  European 
traveller.  Some  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  named  Abbe  de  Eaize 
(not  a  Missionary,  but  a  scientific  traveller)  behaved  in  TJ-Gogo 
with  great  violence  on  his  way  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  A  British 
Missionaiy  was  killed  in  revenge  a  few  days  afterwards. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  allude  to  sudden  outbursts  of  anger  under 
cases  of  great  provocation ;  these  are  to  be  deplored,  wherever  they 
occur,  and  no  one  deplores  them  more  than  the  offender  himself, 
when  he  recovers  his  calm.  The  above  quoted  journal  supplies  us 
with  an  instance  of  this  weakness,  page  5  :  "  Sorry  to  say  that 
I  lost  my  temper  with  men."  Such  confessions  as  these  appear 
in  the  journals  of  many  of  God's  saints ;  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  anxiety  of  the  journey,  the  excitement,  and  the  really  pro- 
voking characters  of  the  people,  lead  to  such  regrettable  outbursts, 
which  are  repented  of  in  tears,  and  are  atoned  for  by  acts  of 
considerate  kindness. 

The  Missionary  by  his  very  raison  d''etre  should  carefully  refrain 
from  such  things  :  he  must  be  no  striker ;  he  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  to  all  men,  and  must  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his 
goods ;  conciliation  must  be  made  use  of  to  its  utmost  extent ;  if 
it  is  agreed,  that  an  expedition  cannot  be  carried  on,  unless  the 
leader  of  it  commits  day  by  day  acts  of  brute  violence,  the  reply 
is,  that  Missionary  expeditions  had  better  not  le  undertaken.  If 
Missions  can  only  be  worked  by  methods,  which  no  supporter  of 
the  Mission  would  dare  to  state  in  detail  on  a  Mission-platform, 
then  Missions  had  better  not  be  undertaken.  It  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  our  Lord's  disciples,  who  were  sent  out  two  and  two,  or  the 
I^estorian  Missionaries,  who  penetrated  with  slender  resources  as 
far  as  China,  or  the  humble  Moravian  Missionaries,  acted  in  this 
way.  The  line  of  duty  is  very  clear,  and  I  can  indicate  Missionary 
Societies,  which  recognize,  and  practise,  this  duty. 

I  seem  to  hear  some  Missionarj^  cry  out,  who  has  been  driven 
wild  by  the  heat  and  insects :  "  Oh  !  if  you  only  knew  the  diffi- 
"  culties,  you  would  not  write  like  this ;  if  you  were  in  similar 
"  circumstances,  j-ou  would  flog  your  men,  and  thrash  the  villagers, 
"  like  everybody  else," 

Now  I  have  heard  very  young  men  on  their  first  arrival  in  India 
talk  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  no  experienced  Anglo-Indian  ever 
allows  himself  to  strike  a  servant,  or  ill-use  a  villager;  he  finds 
out  that  it  is  not  necessary.  I  never  heard  of  a  charge  against 
a  Missionary  in  India  of  any  act  of  this  kind.  It  is  more  important 
to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  in  Africa,  as  the  natives  have 
discovered,  that  Europeans  are  not  the  benevolent  angels,  which 
they  once  appeared  to  be ;  it  has  got  about  that  one  nation  at  least, 
the  German,  is  "eating  up"  the  country,  and  we  may  expect 
a  period  of  difficulty  and  violence,  and  much  hindrance  to  the  great 
duty  of  the  Missionary. 
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!N'or  should  the  Missionaiy  usui-p,  without  anj^  license,  merely  by 
his  own  arbitrary  will,  judicial,  ma<^isterial,  or  police,  authority ; 
the  facts  are  publici  juris,  so  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  one  Mission 
the  Missionary  tried,  sentenced,  and  executed  an  offender,  and  was 
ver)-  properly  dismissed  for  so  doing.  Uut  that  the  whole  story  is 
in  print,  it  would  seem  incredible,  that  a  IMissionary  should  suggest 
to  husbands  to  flog  theii'  wives  for  infidelity,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  The  air  of  Africa  seems  to  have  an  astounding  effect 
on  the  intelligence  and  consciences  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
English  gentlemen.  In  the  absence  of  any  constituted  ruler,  there 
is  always  some  chief,  or  village  elder,  to  whom  criminal  and  police 
jui'isdiction  belongs,  and  who  would  no  doubt  consult  a  friendly 
Missionaiy,  and  gradually  build  up  a  system  of  Government. 
Every  iiritish  subject  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  certain  offences 
in  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  although  such  offences  were  com- 
mitted outside  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to 
exercise  any  sort  of  jurisdiction,  unless  he  has  been  duly  authorized 
to  do  so  by  Her  Majesty,  and  it  is  exceedingly  inexpedient,  that 
any  Missionary  should  be  vested  with  any  such  power.  His 
weapons  are  not  carnal.  I  lately  heard  a  Missionary  of  great 
experience,  at  a  public  meeting,  strongly  deprecate  the  idea,  that 
a  Missionary  should  assume  the  position  and  the  duty  of  a  Chieftain, 
or  put  forth  the  appearance  of  a  man  with  secular  Authority :  he 
has  no  power  to  enforce  his  orders,  and  as  a  Christiau  he  could  not 
use  the  methods  adopted  by  a  Native  Chief. 

There  is  one  blemish,  from  which  British  and  American  Mission- 
aries are  entirely  free  ;  that  is,  making  the  Mission  a  stepping-stone 
to  and  a  motive  for  political  aggrandizement.  But  it  is  the  raison 
d^etre,  and  avowed  object,  of  the  French  Missionary,  to  extend  the 
influence  of  France,  and  the  French  Government  thoroughly  under- 
stands this,  and  makes  use  of  it.  The  French  Government  is 
confessedly  free  from  any  religious  sentiment,  and  makes  short 
work  with  the  Jesuits,  and  other  Religious  Orders,  when  it  appears 
advisable,  but  it  tries  in  China  to  maintain  its  riglit,  not  only  to  be 
the  protector  of  French  Missionaries,  which  would  be  natural 
enough,  but  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  British,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish ;  and  although  the  Pope  offers  to  take  charge 
of  the  Missionaries  of  his  own  Church,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
greatly  prefers  this  arrangement,  the  French  Government  is  still 
striving  to  maintain  this  right  as  tlte  legitimate  political  influence  of 
France.  In  every  report  of  a  French  Missionary,  allusion  is  made 
to  France,  as  if  the  religion  which  they  wish  to  extend  were  the 
French  religion. 

I  quote  a  report  from  a  French  Missionary  in  British  India, 
dated  May  2,  1888  {Missions  Catholiques,  July,  1888),  this  very 
year  :  "  Lorsqu'un  eveque  fera  la  consecration  de  I'Eglise  de 
"  Chetput,  rimmaculee  Conception  descendra  du  ciel  avec  sa  cour, 
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"  et  dira  en  souriant  a  ses  anges :  'Mes  enfants  de  France  m'ont 
"  eleve  ce  sanctuaire  en  ces  pays  lointains,  qu'ils  en  soient  a  jamais 
"  benis.'  Et  les  anges  repondront :  '  Oui,  oui,  a  jamais  benis'"  ! 
We  see  that  the  impudent  Priest  not  only  knew  what  the  Virgin 
Mary  would  do  at  some  future  unknown  period,  but  what  she  and 
the  Angels  would  say. 

Large  sums  were  voted  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
for  the  political  influence  exercised  by  him  in  Tunis,  before  and 
after  the  annexation.  Even  Protestant  French  Missionaries  are 
not  free  from  this  snare,  for  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  been  con- 
ferred on  an  old  French  Missionary,  M.  Casalis,  "for  extending  the 
interests  of  France  in  Basutoland,"  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  French  can  have  no  legitimate  interests 
whatsoever.  There  are  British  Missionaries  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  Companionship  of  the 
Bath  being  conferred  upon  them  for  advancing  British  interests 
in  these  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  British  and  American 
Missionaries  will  never  lend  themselves  to  become  political 
instruments,  or  meddle  in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  earthly 
administration,  as  their  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

A  new  difficulty  has  arisen  within  the  last  year.  Practically  the 
French  Government  render  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  of  any 
other  nation  in  a  French  colony  impossible,  by  allowing  no  schools 
to  be  opened,  unless  the  French  language  is  the  vehicle  of  teaching, 
and  the  teacher  holds  a  French  certificate.  The  object  of  this 
precaution  is  their  jealous  fear,  lest  other  nations  should  get  any 
influence  in  their  colonies,  for  they  attribute  falsely  to  other  nations 
the  practice  of  their  own  Missionaries.  The  firm  conviction  of  the 
French  governing  classes  is,  that  Christian  Missions  are  only  a  kind 
of  machinery  for  extending  national  political  influence,  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  thoroughly  realize  these  views, 
and,  although  they  hate  the  Republican  Government,  and  are 
cordially  hated  in  return,  they  are  tolerated  and  protected,  because 
they  are  of  use.  From  this  point  of  view  a  British  or  American 
Mission  is  not  only  of  no  use,  but,  if  animated  with  the  same 
principles,  a  positive  danger ;  consequently  the  conditions,  under 
which  they  are  admitted,  are  such,  that  they  amount  to  exclusions. 
The  difficulties  in  Madagascar  were  very  much  stirred  up,  and 
aggravated,  by  the  desire  of  the  French  Priests  to  get  rid  of  the 
Protestant  Mission.  In  Tahiti  the  famous  British  Mission,  which 
converted  that  Island,  has  sorrowfully  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
field.  The  strong  objection  felt  in  Great  Britain  to  the  occupation 
of  the  New  Hebrides  by  the  French  is  the  certainty,  that  all  the 
British  Protestant  Missions  would  be  destroyed.  In  the  Loyalty 
Islands  they  are  being  crushed  out.  On  the  Gabun  in  West  Africa, 
the  American  Missionaries  are  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
leaving. 
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This  is  a  very  important  case,  as  illustrative  of  the  principle 
involved.  The  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society  reports,  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  their  Mission  on  the  Gabun 
and  at  Korisko,  because  the  French  Government  insists,  that  all 
instruction  should  be  conducted  in  the  French  language,  and  this 
was  impossible  for  the  American  Missionaries  to  do.  So  their 
Schools  were  disbanded,  and  all  prospect  of  teaching  the  children 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  natke  tongue^  and  of  training 
Native  Ministers,  was  destroyed.  The  Mission  was  offered  to  the 
French  Protestant  Missionary  Society  at  Paris,  but  their  limited 
resources  did  not  allow  them  to  take  it  up  :  they  have,  however, 
helped  the  American  Presbyterians  to  get  competent  teachers  of 
Evangelical  views  and  a  Missionaiy  spirit  to  labour  in  connection 
with  them,  and  nearly  entirely  at  their  cost. 

Russia  and  Austria  are  more  consistent,  and  allow  none  at  all 
in  their  conquered  provinces.  The  German  Missionary  has  hitherto 
had  the  free  run  of  the  British  and  Dutch  Colonies,  and  in  British 
India  has  enjoj-ed  precisely  the  same  advantages  as  the  British 
Missionary.  Since,  however,  the  German  nation  has  gone  in  for 
colonies,  the  cry  has  gone  forth  for  German  Missionaries  and  no 
other,  in  German  colonies.  There  was  some  show  of  reason  perhaps 
in  not  allowing  the  French.  Jesuit,  with  his  known  proclivities, 
to  establish,  himself  in  a  German  colony,  but  the  British  also  are  to 
be  excluded  in  full  confidence,  that  the  idea  of  reprisals  and  the 
ejection  of  the  German  Missionary  from  India  and  the  African 
colonies,  would  never  be  thought  of  by  an  Englishman,  who  loves 
free  religion  as  much  as  free  trade.  The  French  people,  under  the 
idea  that  French  is  in  fact  the  finest  language  in  the  world,  allow 
the  use  of  none  other  in  their  colonies  ;  the  natives  are  taught 
to  speak  French  to  save  the  trouble  of  the  French  functionaries 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people.  They  realize 
too  late  the  tremendous  mistake,  which  was  made  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  not  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  adopt  the  French  language  at  the  time  of  their  conquest.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Germans  are  falling  into  the  same  error,  and  are 
sending  out  German  Missionaries  and  State-teachers  of  the  German 
Lmguage  to  the  Kamerun  country,  whence  they  have  ejected  the 
English  Baptist  Mission,  to  try  to  efface  any  knowledge  of  English, 
which  the  people  may  have  acquired,  and  introduce  the  German 
language.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  possible.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  colonial  policy,  and  a  wrong 
view  of  Missionary  duty. 

Another  topic  remains.  When  a  Missionary  is  in  danger  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  Native  Buler,  the  cry  is  for  the  interference  of 
the  Arm  of  the  Flesh.  If  there  be  one  thing,  which  the  Missionary 
puts  forward  more  than  another,  it  is,  that  he  has  counted  the 
cost,  and  carries  his  life  in  his  hands.     He  asks  no  leave  of  Caesar  j 
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he  would  resent  any  interference  of  Ctesar,  if  he  attempted  to  arrest 
his  progress ;  great  dissatisfaction  is  always  expressed  against  the 
Government  of  Biitish  India,  because  it  will  not  allow  any  Mission- 
aries to  cross  the  boundary  into  Afghanistan.  Under  what  possible 
circumstances,  then,  can  those,  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
theory,  upon  which  Missions  are  based,  talk  about  sending  armies 
to  rescue  Missionaries  ?  The  Geneva  periodical,  L^Afrique  Explore 
et  Civilise,  tells  us,  that  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
has  pressed  upon  France,  Gi'cat  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  protection  of  British  and  French. 
Missionaries  at  U-Ganda  ;  and  yet,  if  any  Government  had  attempted 
to  restrain  his  Eminence  from  sending  his  agents  to  that  country, 
there  would  have  been  loud  cries  of  intolerance,  and  the  duty  of 
trusting  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  obeying  God  rather  than  man. 
As  is  well  known  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  French  Minister  is  in 
constant  hot  water  for  his  interference  in  Missionary  troubles,  and 
the  Native  converts  are  encouraged  to  appeal  to  France  against 
their  own  National  Government.  No  wonder  that  the  very  name 
of  Missions  is  unpopular,  when  conducted  in  such  a  manner. 

The  Missionary  must  recollect,  that  the  service  of  the  Lord  is 
not  limited  by  nation,  language,  or  race.  Even  the  good  American 
Missionaries  sometimes  forget  this,  for  I  read  in  the  Missionary/ 
Herald,  that  in  the  little  Island  of  Ponape,  a  mere  speck  in 
Mikronesia,  and  part  of  the  group  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  which 
belong  to  Spain,  the  Sunday-School  children  of  the  native  converts 
kept  the  "Glorious  Fourth  of  July"  with  great  ceremonial.  How 
people  would  laugh,  if  the  converts  in  the  British  Missions  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands'  were  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  Why  not  have 
their  rejoicings  on  Christmas  Day  and  Easter  Day,  in  anticipation 
of  the  day,  when  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall 
not  vex  Ephraim  ?  The  French  religious  periodicals  are  full  of 
lamentable  details  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
verts ill  Tonquin,  and  forget,  that  these  same  converts  supplied 
fighting-men  to  resist  their  own  national  Sovereign  in  his  struggle 
against  foreign  invaders. 

Another  grave  error  is  one,  into  which  some  of  the  smaller 
Missionary  Societies,  and  individual  Missionaries,  or  the  particular 
Missionaries  of  one  Field,  have  fallen,  but  from  which  the  great 
Societies  of  all  denominations  have,  on  the  whole,  kept  themselves 
free.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  out,  as  the  error  has  become  very 
serious,  alienates  friends,  drives  away  those,  who  might  join  us, 
and,  what  is  more  sad,  makes  the  movement,  the  grand  desire  to 
evangelize  the  world,  ridiculous.  It  is  this.  As  the  different 
corners  of  the  world  are  revealed  to  us,  frightful  moral  evils  are 
made  manifest.  Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Mysteries  of 
London  and  Paris,  know,  that  the  vices  of  these  great  cities  were 
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never  exceeded  in  ancient  times,  nor  are  they  equalled  elsewhere 
in  modern  times.  In  Oriental  towns  these  defects  appear  on  the 
surface :  the  Missionary,  generally  a  j^oung  man,  totally  inex- 
perienced in  the  manifold  forms  of  human  vice,  localized  in  one  part 
of  the  world,  is  aghast  at  what  he  sees,  or  hears  of,  the  sins  and 
sufferings,  and  abominahle  customs  of  mankind.  He  is  tempted  to 
join  fanatical  Associations,  and  run  a  tilt  against  Governments, 
Sovereigns,  Chartered  Companies,  Ancient  Customs,  Commerce  in 
Liquors  and  Drugs,  Slavery,  Caste,  and  such  like.  In  these  last 
days  Missionaries  have  been  foolish  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  morals  of  the  British  Soldier,  send  spies  into  his  Camp  and 
Barracks,  and  denounce  the  alleged  depra\'ity  of  the  private  life  of 
the  men,  by  whose  valour  and  steadfastness  the  British  Empire  is 
sustained.  This  is  a  great  departure  from  the  example  set  to  us  by 
the  first  and  greatest  of  Missionaries,  St.  Paul.  "For  I  determined 
not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified"  (I  Corinthians,  ii,  2).  And  yet  Corinth  and  Rome  were 
cities  teeming  with  unmentionable  abominations :  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  Cruelty  in  every  form  w^as  rampant.  The  Missionary's 
message  is  to  man's  evil  heart :  the  cure  of  all  human  evils  is  not  by 
deputations  to  the  Powers  that  be,  or  by  passing  vain  resolutions  on 
excited  platforms,  which  are  not  worth  the  paper,  on  which  they 
are  engrossed,  or  by  neglecting  the  foolishness  of  Preaching  for  the 
supposed  wisdom  of  oratory  and  invective.  Let  the  Missionary 
leave  the  things  of  Caesar  to  Caesar,  and  keep  himself  to  the  things 
of  God. 

I  submit  these  subjects  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committees 
of  Missionary  Societies.  The  stream  of  Missionaries  is  ever  flowing, 
and  new  men  succeeding  to  old.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
Committee,  which  is  permanent  in  its  collective  capacity,  should 
be  firm,  and  set  its  face  like  a  flint  against : 

( 1 )  Any  personal  ill-usage  or  restraint  of  a  native  by  its  agents. 

(2)  Any  usurpation  of  authority,  other  than  spiritual,  by  its 
agents. 

(3)  Any  tendency  to  put  Missions  forward  as  a  machinery  for 
political  aggrandizement. 

(4)  Any  tendency  to  imagine,  that  the  nationality  of  the 
Missionary  is  a  factor  of  the  least  weight  or  moment  in  his 
divine  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

(5)  Any  appeal  to  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  to  protect  Missions,  or 
rescue  Missionaries,  or  avenge  the  death  of  Missionaries.  If  the 
Missionary  has  no  stomach  for  the  fight,  let  him  withdraw  from 
a  contest,  to  which  he  is  not  equal.  Christian  men  and  women 
will  never  be  wanting  to  take  up  the  Cross,  whatever  may  be  the 
dangers  and  perils. 
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(6)  Any  attempt  to  introduce  among  his  converts  the  historical 
differences  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  and  any 
suggestion,  that  Christianity  is  limited,  and  that  the  right  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  is  restricted  by  the  political  circumstauces  of 
the  country,  or  the  nationality  of  the  Missionary.  Evil  rulers  may 
try  to  enforce  such  restrictions,  but  they  are  fighting  against  God, 

(7)  Any  tendency  of  its  agents  to  take  up  the  part  of  a  Political 
or  Moral  or  Social  Agitator  on  matters,  which  lie  outside  the  duty 
of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Church  Work,  April,  1888  (with  additions). 


THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  PHENOMENON  OF  THE 
CLOSING  CENTURY. 

The  Wonderful  Centuiy,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  presents  no 
more  Wonderful  Phenomenon  than  the  subject  now  described  to 
the  eye  of  the  Philosophic  Historian.  This  Century  exhibits 
a  much  larger  development  than  any  previous  Century,  and  the 
Movement  is  annually  advancing.  The  great  expansion  of  Human 
Knowledge  has  subserved  to  this  end.  Art,  Science,  and  Physical 
Advances,  have  subserved  to  the  operation,  which  belongs  to  the 
age.  The  writer  is  not  a  Missionary,  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  Centuiy 
he  was  a  Euler  of  Asiatic  Kaces  in  British  India,  and  looked  on  at 
the  work  in  the  Field.  Since  then  he  has  visited  other  Fields  in 
Afi'ica  and  Asia,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  Movement  all  over  the  World.  He  is  fi'ee  from  all  Sectarian 
Bias,  or  Denominational  Prejudice :  the  AVorld  is  his  Field  of 
Inspection,  and  the  form  of  the  English  Language,  which  he  uses, 
is  not  the  peculiar  Missionary  Dialect,  deformed  by  pietistic  and 
egotistic  expressions,  but  the  same  form  of  words,  which  he  has 
used  in  directing  the  Secular  Administration  of  British  India,  or 
the  Linguistic  Histoiy  of  Africa,  and  other  countries,  or  Studies  on 
the  Religions  of  the  World.  The  subject  is  di^ided  into  twenty-one 
headings  ;  all  details  are  omitted. 

I.  Xature  of  the  Enterpkise. — The  sole  object  is  to  bring 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ears  and  souls  of  non-Christian 
people  in  every  part  of  the  World,  of  every  Race  and  Colour,  and 
in  every  stage  of  Human  Culture.  All  attempts  to  bring  over 
converts  from  one  Sect,  or  Church,  of  Christian  people  to  another 
are  absolutely  excluded. 

II.  The  Class,  who  promotes  it. — Not  many  wise,  not  many 
rich,  not  many  great  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  World, 
are  the  supporters  of  this  great  Movement.  Look  down  the  list 
of  Subscribers,  or  on  the  faces  of  those  present  at  Missionary 
Meetings ;  few  are  the  men  or  women,  who  are  of  note.  Some 
large  families,  and  many  bearers  of  great  names,  are  wholly  un- 
represented. Of  course  the  Clerical  Members  of  each  Denomination 
are  without  exception  hearty  supporters.  But  there  are  many 
good,  honourable,   and  illustrious,  men,   who  during   a  long   life 
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have  never  subscribed  a  shilling,  nor  lent  a  thought,  to  the  Move- 
ment. Still,  there  is  a  great  Army  of  Men  and  Women,  to  whom 
the  support  of  the  Enterprise  is  a  Duty  and  a  Delight  from  youth 
to  old  age. 

III.  The  Motives. — First,  Foremost,  and  most  Forcible,  are  the 
Words  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew,  xxviii,  i  q,  20  :  "  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  Teach  all  Nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father*, 
and  of  the  8on,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ....  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  yon  alway,  even  nnto  the  end  of  the  World."  A  Second 
motive  is  deep  i:)ity  for  Races  lying  in  intellectual  and  Spiritual 
darkness  for  so  many  Centuries,  and  the  conviction  based  upon 
fact,  that  elevation  in  all  things  lawful  accompanies  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity. 

lY.  Whejstce  do  the  Mkans  come  ? — The  free-will  offerings  of 
those,  who  are  interested  in  the  Movement.  They  are  not  collected 
in  the  form  of  National  Taxes,  or  Parochial  Rates :  the  amount  is 
not  stipulated  beforehand,  nor  can  it  be  enforced  by  any  legal 
process.  It  is  the  Annual  Free-will  Offering  of  a  countless 
multitude  in  Europe,  and  European  Colonies,  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  in  late  j-ears  of  Native  Converts  from  Non- 
Christian  Religions.  One  Society  in  England  has  an  Annual 
income,  which  can  be  depended  upon,  of  Three  hundred  thousand 
Pounds  Sterling,  and  the  Million  of  Pounds  gathered  annually  from 
England  is  but  a  portion,  though  a  very  large  portion,  of  the 
offerings  of  Christendom  in  obedience  to  the  parting  command  of 
their  Lord,  in  pitj-  to  poor  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  and 
in  gratitude  for  the  Mercies  Spiritual,  Intellectual,  and  Physical, 
which  have  accompanied  the  spread  of  Christianity.  What  was 
England  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  ?     What  is  it  now  ? 

V.  The  Methods. — The  writer  has  published  a  Volume  on  this 
Subject,  and,  if  there  be  much  room  for  criticism  and  censure,  there 
is  much  room  also  for  sincere  admiration,  and  loving  honour  to 
individuals,  and  to  Associations.  The  Enterprise  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  that  the  World  has  ever  seen  :  the  architects  and  builders 
of  the  great  fabric  are  with  rare  exceptions  unlearned,  inexperienced, 
and  only  partially  instructed,  men.  They  did  what  they  could, 
and  the  end  of  the  Century  has  something  to  show  in  the  formation 
of  Independent  Native  Churches,  and  the  worldwide  distribution  of 
Translations  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  to  each  Native 
Race  in  its  own  Language  or  Dialect,  to  be  read  in  the  humble 
home,  taught  to  children  in  the  School,  expounded  in  the  Pulpit. 
Seeing  is  Believing,  and  the  writer  has  seen  with  his  eyes,  and 
heard    with  his  ears,   and  thanked  God.      Primary  Education  is 
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supplied  in  the  Native  School.  No  attempt  is  made  to  lift  the 
Converts  out  of  the  Social  Status,  in  which  they  were  born,  into 
a  higher  one  ;  no  temptation  is  held  out  to  Converts  of  appointments 
to  Offices  of  Government.  No  change  is  suggested  of  dress,  or 
social  customs,  beyond  the  abandonment  of  all  that  is  immoral, 
such  as  Polygamy,  or  Concubinage.  The  simple  conditions  are  laid 
down  of  a  Christian  Life,  but  there  is  no  Arm  of  the  Flesh  to 
enforce  them. 

VI.  The  Agents  employed.  —  The  European,  or  American, 
Missionary  associates  with  himself  Natives,  whom  he  trains  to  be 
Catechists,  or  School-Masters,  or  Ministers,  all  work  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Vernacular  Language  of  the  Country. 

VII.  The  different  Associations  in  different  Countries,  or 
THE  SAME  Country. — This  is  one  of  the  sad  difficulties  arising  from 
the  unhappy  differences  in  the  Christian  Church  :  but  all  Denomi- 
nations have  equal  rights  and  opportunities.  In  India  alone  there 
are  more  than  Thirty  forms,  in  which  Missions  are  exhibited :  the 
spectacle  is  deplorable. 

VIII.  The  Mistakes  and  Blunders  made  in  past  years. — These 
are  deplorable  also.  Those,  who  are  opposed  to  the  Movement,  scoff ; 
those,  who  are  devoted  to  it,  suffer  humiliation  and  soitow.  In  some 
cases,  the  Agents,  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  a  life-service, 
throw  up  their  office,  just  when  they  are  becoming  useful,  and 
while  they  are  in  full  health,  for  the  sake  of  a  wife,  or  a  more 
comfortable  opening  in  their  native  country.  In  some  cases  the 
male  Agents  have  fallen  by  their  immorality  below  pity.  In  other 
cases  they  have  been  dumb  dogs,  unable  to  speak  the  language  of 
their  flock ;  or  they  have  failed  to  exhibit  the  inestimable  gift  of 
Self- Sacrifice,  rushing  into  matrimony  in  their  tender  years.  The 
Associations  have  not  always  acted  wisely :  there  has  been  in  past 
years  a  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of  the  '  Arm  of  the  Flesh.' 
Then  no  feeling  is  often  exhibited  for  the  Religious  prejudices  of 
the  poor  Natives,  forgetting  that  the  Movement  is  to  convert  Souls, 
and  that  all  Christian  things  ought  to  be  done  in  Christian  ways. 
After  all.  Love  is  the  great  lever  of  the  Souls  of  mankind. 
Above  all,  there  has  been  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  Funds 
collected,  such  as  no  Local  Government  Board  would  tolerate  in  the 
expenditure  of  Municipal  Rates.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  appear  to  advantage  over  the  Protestants  in  this  particular. 

IX.  Medical  Work.  —  Nothing  but  praise  can  attend  this 
department  of  the  "Work.  It  is  a  distinct  following  of  the  example 
of  our  Lord. 
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X.  "Women's  Work. — Somctliing  more  than  praise  is  required 
here,  viz.,  Gratitude,  that  Women  have  found  at  last  such 
a  boundless  Field  for  their  previously  cramped  aspirations.  Their 
efficiency  has  been  tested  and  proved  in  many  branches  of  the  work. 
( 1 )  Medical :  to  the  women  shut  up  in  the  interiors  of  Native 
houses  this  has  been  an  untold  blessing.  (2)  Female  Evangelists, 
passing  from  village  to  village  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  own 
sex  :  to  the  poor  Native  Women  they  appear  as  Angels  from 
Heaven.  (3)  Teachers  in  Schools  to  the  young  of  their  own  sex. 
(4)  Bible- Women  penetrating  into  the  homes  sealed  to  the  feet  of 
men.  But  we  expect  greater  developments  in  the  next  Century. 
We  must  have  women  set  apart  as  Deaconesses  to  conduct  services, 
and  preach,  to  congregations  of  their  own  sex. 

XI.  Educational  Work. — The  Colleges  and  Schools  of  a  great 
Empire,  like  that  of  British  India,  are  necessarily  '  Godless.' 
God's  existence  is  not  denied,  but  He  is  ignored.  Taxes  cannot 
be  levied  from  Natives  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  a 
change  of  their  Beligious  Beliefs.  The  Mission- Schools,  supported 
by  private  subscriptions  and  a  moderate  grant  from  the  State- 
Treasury,  supply  the  vacuum.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  the  Twentieth  Century.  A  Christian 
Government  cannot  now  condescend  to  such  a  policy  as  seemed 
right  to  Sovereigns  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  Mahometan.  There  must  be  no  intrusion  of  the  Arm 
of  the  Flesh  in  the  Education  of  the  people.  What  would  be 
thought,  if  Mahometan  or  Papist  Conquerors  of  Great  Britain 
imposed  their  Religions  on  British  Children  in  State -supported 
Schools  ? 

XII.  WoEK  OF  Associations  foe  Diffusion  of  the  Sceiptuees, 

AND     MoEAL     AND     ReLIGIOUS    LiTERATUEE,     IN     THE     LANGUAGES     OF 

EACH  People  in  the  whole  World.  —  \\  hat  can  surpass  the 
grandeur  of  this  department  of  the  Great  Movement  of  the 
Century  ?  It  is  twice  blessed.  It  is  promoted  and  assisted  by 
all  the  Denominations  and  Churches  of  Disimited  Christendom, 
and  embraces  the  whole  Human  Race,  emptying  upon  them  a 
Cornucopia  of  Blessings.  As  regards  the  number  of  Languages 
employed  the  work  dune  is  without  parallel  in  Past  ages,  yet  it 
may  be  sui-passed  in  the  Future,  as  out  of  the  Two  thousand 
Languages  and  Dialects,  mutually  unintelligible,  in  use  at  the 
present  Epoch  as  means  of  communication  by  Word  of  Mouth, 
or  in  some  form  of  Script,  only  about  Four  hundred  have  been 
honoured  with  Translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  although  these 
Languages  are  the  most  important,  some  of  them  full  of  life,  and 
spreading  over  the  World,  '  Conquering  and  to  Conquer.' 
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XIII.  Statistics  of  Results  at  the  Close  of  the  NiXETEEyTH 
Centuey. — No  figures  are  given,  as  no  figures  are  trustworthy. 
We  might  as  well  pretend  to  number  the  Sands  on  the  Sea-shore, 
as  pretend  to  bring  to  book  the  number  of  Souls  brought  to  Christ 
by  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  "We  can 
tell  the  number  of  Pounds  or  Dollars  collected,  the  number  of 
Agents  sent  out,  the  number  of  Bibles  put  into  circulation.  Our 
Field  has  been  the  "World,  and  the  number  of  our  hondfide  Converts, 
the  real  Neo-Christians,  will  be  known  only  to  the  Recording 
Angel.  But  we  have  certain  knowledge,  that  a  vast  multitude 
has  been  brought  into  the  fold,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  when  Native  Christian  Villages  and  Independent  Christian 
Churches  increase  and  multiply,  population -returns  may  be  compiled 
with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

XIV.  Prospects  of  the  Future  :  Necessity  for  Reform  and 
Expansion. — The  Movement  has  expanded  into  a  Science,  and 
a  Philosophy.  "W^e  know  what  measures  are  wise  and  the  contrary. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  represents  the  Epoch  of  the  Childhood  of 
the  great  Movement  ;  the  Twentieth  Centuiy  will  have  to  record 
the  coming  into  existence  of  Independent  Native  Churches,  as  the 
Christianity  of  countries  in  Asia,  Afiica,  Oceania,  and  America,  will 
have  arrived  at  the  adult  period.  To  judge  from  other  con- 
teraporaryphenomena  of  Modern  Civilization,  an  enormous  expansion 
of  the  work  of  Missions  may  be  anticipated.  There  are  no  fanatical 
or  sensational  ingredients  in  the  opinion,  which  I  express.  The 
Enterprise  is  one  of  extreme  Benevolence,  free  from  selfish  National 
aggrandisement,  and  most  captivating  to  the  mind  of  all,  who  seek 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  especially  of  those,  who  are  in 
a  lower  stage  of  Culture.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are 
individuals,  and  families,  and  classes,  who  are  totally  untouched  by 
the  Movement,  and  do  not  contribute  a  thought,  or  a  miserable 
shilling,  to  its  advancement.  But  looking  into  the  Future,  the 
necessity  of  Reform  of  Methods,  and  wider  views  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  adopted,  forces  itself  on  any  serious  Student  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Missions.  The  European,  and  especially  the  Englishman,  must 
cease  to  exhibit  to  Races  in  a  lower  stage  of  Culture  the  Albocrat 
Egotistic  arrogance  of  a  portion  of  the  Human  Race  endowed  at  the 
close  of  this  Century,  and  perhaps  for  a  season  only,  with  greater 
Power,  and  a  Higher  Civilization.  Such  distinctions  may  not  last 
another  Century,  and  the  object  of  Missions  is  to  found  a  Kingdom 
■which  will  last  for  ever,  based  upon  the  Equality  of  all  the  Races 
of  Mankind  in  the  presence  of  their  Lord. 

XV.  Imperial  Duty  of  a  great  Nation  to  Subject  and  In- 
ferior Races. — This  heading  applies  specially  to  Great  Britain. 
AVhy  is  it  that    this  Country  has    such   a  worldwide    expansion, 
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such  wealth  heyond  calculation,  such  an  advanced  position  in 
Human  Civilization,  such  a  Physical  Power  by  Sea  and  Land,  such 
a  Dominion  over  Subject  Kingdoms  and  Native  Races,  Religions, 
and  Languages  ?  Our  Duty  is  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  Human  Race  in  its  entirety.  To  whom  much 
is  given,  of  them  much  will  be  required. 

XVI.  Christian  Duty  of  all,  who  are  something  more  than 
Nominal  Christians. — This  must  be  obvious  to  all.  If  we  under- 
stand and  value  the  great  Blessing  conferred  on  us,  we  must  strive 
to  convey  it  to  other  Nations,  who  have  it  not.  We  are  but 
Christ's  Ambassadors  in  this  matter. 

XVII.  Development  of  the  nobility  of  '  Self-Sacrifice'  in  the 
CAUSE  of  others. — In  this  Self-seeking,  Egotistic,  Money-piling, 
and  Success-worshipping,  Age  it  is  well,  that  so  many  thousands 
can  be  found  to  forget  their  own  interests,  and  do  something  for 
others,  to  pile  up  treasures  not  liable  to  a  fall  of  the  market-value, 
and  to  value  Service  rather  than  Success.  This  is  the  inestimable 
Gift  of  '  Self-Sacrifice.' 

XVIII.  Incidental  Additions  to  Human  Knowledge,  as  the 
RESULT  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE.  —  AVonderful  contributions  to  the 
Science  of  Geography,  Ethnology,  Philology,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been 
made  by  the  Agents  of  the  different  Societies,  and  have  been  com- 
municated to  Scholars  and  Scientists  at  home.  A  light  has  been 
let  into  the  details  of  the  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  Nations  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  America.  No  one,  who  has  studied  the 
two  great  subjects  of  Language  and  Religion,  can  fail  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  the  sparks  of  knowledge,  unceasingly  struck  off 
the  Missionaiy  Anvil.     And  there  is  much  more  to  come. 

XIX.  Dangers,  Political  and  Religious. — They  are  many,  and 
the  first  category  are  obvious.  In  every  Countiy,  and  at  all 
Epochs,  the  appearance  of  a  new  Faith  of  an  aggressive  nature  has 
always  been  followed  by  political  unrest.  Indi-\ddual  Missionaries 
are  often  very  arrogant  and  indiscreet.  In  India  such  strict  sub- 
ordination is  enforced  on  all  by  the  Civil  Power,  that  no  trouble  is 
felt ;  in  China  it  has  always  been  very  different.  As  the  Native 
Churches  grow  in  size,  the  dangers  will  be  intensified,  and  violent 
outbreaks,  and  loss  of  life,  must  be  expected.  The  Missionary 
goes  to  his  post  after  counting  the  cost.  If  he  dies,  he  falls  a  Witness, 
or  Martyr  [MapTvp),  to  the  truth  of  his  great  Cause,  and  the  Sincerity 
of  his  own  Belief.  Extravagant  regret  is  as  inappropriate  in  his 
case,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  Soldier,  who  had  deliberately 
taken    Service    in    an    earthly    campaign,    and    fallen    in    battle. 
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Both  have  clone  their  duty  to  their  God  and  their  fellow-  creatures, 
and  their  lot  is  to  be  envied,  and  tlieir  example  followed.  No 
jVIissionary  Association,  with  a  proper  sense  of  Duty  and  self-respect, 
would  m  these  days  invoke  the  Ann  of  the  Flesh  for  Protection,  or 
Vengeance,  or  miserable  compensation  for  injury  to  property  and 
plunder  of  chattels.  Submission  to  external  events  is  their  only 
legitimate  policy,  and  in  the  end  the  best.  Their  duty  is  to  take 
joyfully  the  plunder  of  their  goods.  The  danger  from  rival 
Religions  is  gradually  diminishing.  The  power  of  the  Mahometan 
is  gone :  the  Hindu,  and  Buddhist,  were  always  quietists ;  their 
maxim  is,  "Leave  me  alone,  and  I  will  leave  you  alone,"  and  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Christian  Missionary  followed  this  example. 
How  would  the  people  of  London  tolerate  the  appearance  of  a  Mosque 
in  front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  Muezzin  calling  to  prayers 
with  a  loud  voice  over  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  ?  How 
would  they  tolerate  a  proprietary  Chapel,  or  a  Mission-Room, 
being  bought  by  the  Chinese,  and  turned  into  a  place  of  worship  ? 

XX.  Unmistakable  evidence  of  the  Presence  of  the  Holt 
Spirit  in  the  Movement. — These  Avoids  are  written  deliberately 
with  the  pen  of  a  philosophic  historian  in  his  eightieth  year,  after 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  Pield,  and  in  the  Council 
Room,  for  fifty-six  years,  with  a  deep  devotion  to  the  great  Motive, 
and  a  supreme  contempt  for  some  of  the  miserable  Methods,  and 
fanatical  sentiments  expressed  in  s[)eech  and  writing  by  sensational, 
ill-informed,  enthusiasts.  Much  has  been  done,  more  than  was 
dreamed  of  as  possible  in  the  first  years  of  the  Century,  and  what  has 
been  done  will  not  be  swept  away  by  a  change  of  Secular  Govern- 
ment. The  new  Plant  has  unmistakably  taken  root  in  many  parts 
of  the  Round  World  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  who  are  waking  up 
from  the  deep  lethargy  of  Centuries.  The  time  had  come  for 
a  stirring  of  the  waters :  the  old  Religious  Conceptions  anterior  to 
the  Lord's  coming  had  had  their  day,  and  were  passing  away  ;  let 
not  an  unkind  word  be  said  against  them.  The  names  of  Zoroaster, 
Confncius,  the  Hindu  Sages,  and  Buddha,  will  ever  stand  out  in 
history  as  bright  luminaries.  We  stretch  out  our  hands  across  the 
abyss  of  Centuries  to  thank  them  and  bless  them.  Their  Religious 
Conceptions  have  fallen  into  decay ;  they  are  being  crushed  out  in 
consequence  of  the  contact  of  Secluded  Nations  with  tlie  Outer 
World,  and  the  Universal  Civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  because  they  were  wrong  in  their  essentials.  Civilization 
without  a  great  and  energetic  Religious  Conception  is  more  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.  Let  the  Agents  of  Christian  Missionary  Associa- 
tions step  down  into  the  vacuum  left  by  decaying  Institutions,  as  the 
forerunner  of  new  Arts,  the  revealer  of  imperfectly  understood 
Sciences,  the  champion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  against  the  oppression 
of  the  Secular  Power,  and  the  advance-guard  of  a  new  Religious 
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Epoch,  based  upon  a  simpler  Christianity,  as  taught  by  Christ  Him- 
self in  Judea  and  Galilee,  free  from  European  accretions  of  mediiBval 
Centuries. 

And  what  a  little  way  does  the  stereotyped  '  Parson's-Saw  '  in 
his  Annual  Missionary  Sermon  find  into  the  human  heart,  when  he 
discourses  on  a  subject,  on  which  he  has  no  real  knowledge.  The 
Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  other  channels  to  the  hearts  of  God's 
poor  children.  The  nobility  of  the  Enterprise — again,  I  repeat, 
the  inestimable  gift  of  Self-Sacrifice — finds  no'force  of  description 
from  the  mouth  of  the  comfortable  beneficed  clergyman,  for  he 
himself  does  not  participate  in  the  feeling,  but  represents  the 
opposite  extreme.  Life  has  been  made  easy  to  him,  and  there  is 
very  little  of  spirituality  as  regards  the  claims  of  the  poor  heathen ; 
at  least,  it  is  not  visible  to  the  outside  observer. 

But  the  voice,  as  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  of  one,  who 
has  given  up  everything  for  his  Lord,  of  one,  who  like  Paul,  has 
known  perils  by  land  and  sea,  conflict  with  his  own  kindred, 
perils  in  a  heathen  country,  pierce  deeper  into  the  heart  of  those, 
who  come  suddenly  under  its  influence.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  found 
out  such  a  one.  It  is  not  by  prayers  alone,  or  by  meditation,  that 
he  has  found  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  is  roused  from  a  deep  sleep  :  his 
eyes  are  opened,  and  his  ears  drink  in  the  new  Idea :  he  is  touched 
in  his  conscience,  and  his  heart,  and  the  parting  words  of  his  Lord 
are  for  the  first  time  understood. 

In  his  deep  humility  he  feels  that  he  has  nothing  worthy  of  his 
Lord  to  olfer.  Y"es  !  lie  has,  he  has  his  own  self,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  the  advantages  that  have  come  to  him  from  Nationality, 
Education,  physical  gifts.  Yes !  he  will  snap  all  worldly  con- 
nections, all  dreams  of  domestic  happiness,  of  success  in  Avorldly 
professions,  and  go  forth  in  ohedience  to  his  Lordh  call: 

"  Bidding  him  work,  while  it  is  called  to-day; 

"  To  suffer  if  He  will,  and  so  be  strong ; 
"  To  use  His  blessed  gifts  as  best  he  may, 
"  For  no  true  Life  is  long." 

Oh!  let  Missionaries  in  the  field,  when  they  draw  up  their  Reports, 
think  of  this,  and  speak  like  a  trumpet  calling  to  their  fellows  at 
home  ;  no  laudation  of  their  precious  selves,  or  of  their  Society  ;  no 
Aveak  moanings  over  illness,  death,  or  want  of  success.  It  is  not 
success  that  the  Lord  calls  for,  but  service,  simple  service,  whole- 
hearted, even  unto  death  :  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  servant's  life,  rather  than  the  service,  which  he 
wishes  to  render.  What  matters  that  to  the  true  servant !  let  the 
Lord  take  his  Life.  This  is  real  Christianity  as  preached  in  Judea 
and  Galilee,  though  something  very  ditterent  prevails  in  European 
Churches. 
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XXI.  MissioNAKT  Literature.  —  It  is  generally  Avritten  in 
a  Dialect  of  the  English  Language  of  its  own.  Stock-phrases, 
copious  and  unnecessary  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  suppression  of 
all  that  tells  against  the  particular  Association,  undue  laudation  of 
successes,  unjustifiahle  abuse  of  the  poor  Natives,  introduction  of  the 
name  of  one  or  other  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  on  every  page ; 
the  usual  abuse  of  certain  Native  Customs,  such  as  Caste,  Early 
Marriage,  and  of  the  Opium-Trade,  because  the  readers,  who 
support  the  Association,  expect  such  abuse.  This  sort  of  con- 
ventional, sensational,  pseudo-religious  tag  repels  the  casual  listener 
and  inquirer.  I  have  heard  well-disposed  men  in  India  say : 
"  I  am  interested  in  the  Movement,  but  I  cannot  stand  the  stereo- 
"  typed  conventional  stylo,  in  which  the  Missionary  talks  and 
"  writes:  let  him  talk  and  write  as  other  men  write,  and  I  shall 
"  understand  him."  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  some  Repoi-ts 
are  positively  repelling  and  nauseous.  The  Editor  in  Chief  of  an 
Annual  Report  should  eliminate  such  ill-judging  phraseology  of 
his  subordinates  in  the  Eield,  and  keep  a  check  on  his  o\vn  pen, 
and  never  quote  Scripture,  for  there  is  somebody  else,  who  has  the 
credit  of  doing  so  as  well  as  a  Missionary. 

These  are  serious  blemishes,  which  the  coming  men  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  correct.  But  in  spite  of  all,  to  some  no  romance  has 
greater  charm  than  the  Reports  giving  accounts  of  the  joys  and 
suffering,  the  losses  and  gains,  of  a  body  of  unselfish  men  and  women 
living  and  dying  for  a  Cause,  from  which  they  can  gain  no  possible 
crumb  of  worldh"  advantage.  As  the  story  flows  on,  we  accompany 
the  different  actors  in  their  progress  by  land  and  by  water ;  we 
seem  to  hear  their  voices,  sometimes  in  the  market-place  of  a  great 
city,  sometimes  on  the  hill-side,  sometimes  in  their  Chapels  and 
Schools  ;  we  think  kindly  of  their  shortcomings  and  honour  them 
in  their  graves,  and  deem  it  the  greatest  joy  of  our  own  lives  to 
have  done  something  to  help  them,  something  to  promote  the  one 
Great  Cause,  and  obey  the  one  Great  Order.  AVe  feel  a  reflex 
blessing  in  our  own  Churches  at  home,  and  in  our  own  Souls,  and 
envy  those  devoted  Christians,  who  have  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  risen  to  tlie  level  of  the  Great  Worldwide  Enterprise. 
Sarsum  corda  ! 

Floreat  Ecangelium,  et  Florehit. 


Letter  to  Principals  of  Colleges. 
Reverend  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  your  address  twenty 
copies  of  the  enclosed  Essay  on  "  The  most  Wonderful  Phenomenon 
of  the  Closing  Centuiy,"  and  ask  your  leave  to  have  them  dis- 
tributed among  your  Students. 
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The  type  is  kept  standing,  and,  should  you  require  more  copies, 
they  will  be  supplied  by  tlie  Printers  free  of  charge  on  application 
to  them  :  or  the  Essay  may  be  made  use  of  by  yourself  in  any  way 
that  appears  to  you  expedient :  there  is  no  copyright,  and  there 
are  no  copies  for  sale.     Freely  I  have  received,  I  freely  give. 

To  those,  who  object  to  an  old  layman  writing  on  such  a  subject, 
I  can  only  reply  that  in  an  Indian  Forest  a  fire  is  often  kindled  by 
the  friction  of  a  dead  branch  of  an  old  tree.  I  have  made  a  fifty- 
six  years'  study  of  this  subject  in  India.  I  received  my  first  lesson 
from  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  in  1843,  and  I  love  the 
subject  of  Mis.'^ions  even  up  to  my  extreme  old  age.  The  enterprise 
of  convej'ing  the  Gospel  to  non-Christian  Races  seems  to  give  a 
life,  and  reality,  to  Christianitj",  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  many 
European  Congregations,  where  Religion  is  passing  into  a  mere 
formality. 

Besides,  a  layman  is  able  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  in 
criticizing  the  labours  of  good  men  of  all  denominations,  and  in 
asking  them  to  consider  the  Human  side  of  the  Divine  Movement, 
and  to  apply  to  it  the  same  discretion  and  self-control  as  are 
required  in  the  administration  of  an  Earthly  Empire.  The  annual 
Reports  of  Missionaries  should  be  purged  of  sanctimonious  sensa- 
tionalism, and  the  Story,  the  wonderful  Story,  should  be  told  in 
the  ordinary  English  spoken  and  written  by  contemporaneous 
writers. — I  subscribe  myself,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBEKT    NeEDHAM    CuST. 

63,  Elm  Park  Gardem,  S.  W. 
Decemher  10,  1900. 


II. 

PIONEERING    ON    THE    CONGO. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley.    2  vols.    (Religious  Tract 
Society,  1900.) 

This  is  a  noble  book,  interesting  and  instructive.  The  writer  of 
this  Notice  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Eegion,  and  has 
watched  the  entei-prise  for  the  whole  period  of  its  being  under- 
taken, and  is  intensely  interested  in  the  Motives  and  Objects, 
which  are  had  in  \4ew.  But  no  outsider  coming  fresh  on  such  a 
narrative  of  Regions  previously  unknown  can  fail  to  be  thankful, 
that  such  a  book  has  been  written.  Perhaps  it  is  too  long  to 
attract  the  general  reader,  and  some  of  the  anecdotes  might  have 
been  omitted,  or  greatly  reduced  in  length ;  yet  anyone,  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  philosophic  study  of  Mankind,  as  still  existing 
at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  cannot  fail  to  find  much  to 
admire,  and  ponder  over.  It  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the 
storj-,  which  a  Missionary  would  give  of  a  twenty  ^a^ars'  sojourn  in 
British  India  or  China,  or  even  in  South  Africa,  or  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  It  gives  a  picture  of  an  environment,  which 
had  existed  before  the  contact  of  the  black  races  with  the 
Mahometan  and  Christian  invaders. 

The  period  of  years  which  the  narrative  covers  is  fi'om  1878  a.d. 
to  1900.  Henry  Stanley  had  just  completed  his  great  stride 
across  Africa  by  the  valley  of  the  Congo  Kiver,  and  had  returned 
to  Stanley  Pool  to  introduce  order  under  the  authority  of  Leopold 
King  of  the  Belgians.  The  Missionary  Society,  of  whose  agents 
we  read  the  achievements,  was  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  author  of  the  Book  is  the  Rev.  W.  Holman 
Bentley,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  Missionaries  of  that  Societv, 
and  well  known  in  the  Literary  world  for  his  admirable  Dictionaiy 
and  Grammar  of  the  Congo  Language,  and  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  same  form  of  speech. 

The  appearance  of  the  Book  is  most  opportune  for  those,  who 
were  interested  in  the  great  entei-prise  and  really  desirous  of 
some  official  Progress-Report,  and  the  degree  of  success,  or  the 
contrary,  which  had  attended  the  first  twenty  years  of  tlu;  operation. 
Much  time,  even  amounting  to  years,  was  lost  in  the  neccssarv 
material-preparation  for  the  task.  This  has  been  surmounted,  and 
the  real  missionary  work  of  converting  souls,  and  building  up  a 
Native  Christian  Church,    is  progressing.      Herein  lies  the   great 
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contrast  between  a  Mission  started  in  Central  Africa  or  in  British 
India.  In  the  hitter  country  the  new  arrival  finds  a  population  of 
quiet  people  grouped  in  towns  and  villages  in  a  certain  degree  of 
Culture,  under  a  strong  and  civilized  Government,  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  available  ;  Missionary  work  can  commence  at 
once.  In  the  Congo  llegion  it  was  entirely  the  contrary,  and  must 
remain  so  for  many  a  long  year ;  but  still  a  firm  footing  has  been 
established. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  Region :  one 
only,  the  Congo,  has  as  yet  been  thoroughly  studied,  others  only 
slightly,  manv  not  at  all :  here  is  work  for  the  Scholars  of  next 
Century.  The  people  in  the  Hcgion  are  not  '  Savages,'  but  must 
be  classed  in  the  higher  stage  of  '  Barbarians '  :  their  religion  is 
of  the. lowest  order:  they  recognize  dimly  the  existence  of  a  God, 
but  are  saved  from  the  curse  of  a  Priesthood,  and  apparently  there 
arc  no  Temples.  Many  of  their  customs  are  most  abominable. 
Slavery  exists  in  its  most  atrocious  forms :  among  some  of  the  tribes 
Cannibalism  prevails,  and  a  chief  is  mentioned,  who  had  eaten 
seven  of  his  own  wives.  Polygamj^  exists  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  forty  wives  are  mentioned  as  nothing  unusual.  Cruelty, 
contempt  of  Human  life,  and  tribal  feuds,  render  a  civilized  life 
impossible.  Witchcraft  is  a  custom  of  peculiar  malignity :  every 
Death  is  attributed  to  witches  at  the  instigation  of  some  enemy, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  deceased  think  it  their  duty  to  secure 
vengeance  with  most  frightful  consequences. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  extremely  bad  collective  character  of  the 
tribes,  instances  of  nobility  of  character  of  individuals,  gentleness, 
fidelity,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  Christian  Truths  are  repeatedly 
quoted,  showing  that  there  is  a  soil  for  planting  the  new 
lleligion  of  Christ  not  in  name  only  but  reality  ;  and  some  few 
most  promising  Conversions  have  been  made. 

The  Baptist  Mission  is  not  the  only  Protestant  Mission  in  the 
llegion.  Several  other  Societies  of  different  countries  have  sent 
their  agents,  and  good  feeling  and  harmony  prevail.  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  represented  also,  but  has  no  dominant 
ascendency.  The  cost  of  exploring  the  country  and  building  stations 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  as  the  work  expanded,  some  stations 
have  had  to  be  abandoned !  The  Seagoing  Steamers  are  now 
able  to  enter  the  lower  Congo,  and  are  in  communication  with 
the  Railway,  which  conveys  the  Missionary  and  his  heavj^  stores 
to  Stanley  Pool ;  Stanley  Falls  are  fifteen  hundred  miles  further 
Eastward,  and  the  course  of  the  River  lies  in  a  gigantic  curve 
to  the  jN'orth  of  the  Equator,  and  great  unknown  streams  flow 
into  the  Congo  both  from  the  North  and  South,  coming  from 
Regions  inhabited  by  different  races  speaking  different  Languages. 
Two  River  Steamers  have  had  to  be  maintained  for  service  above 
Stanley  Pool. 
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The  loss  of  life  of  Missionary  Agents,  both  male  and  female 
(for  women  have  not  been  absent  in  this  warfare),  has  been  veiy 
heavy,  and  it  is  a  sad  story  to  read,  but  to  ])roach  the  Gospel  is 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  great  Imperial  Christian  Nation,  and  the 
object  is  a  worthy  one,  viz.,  "to  bring  souls  to  Christ":  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  wicked  wars,  which  the  English  have  waged 
in  every  part  of  Africa,  the  thousands  of  poor  natives  who  have 
perished  to  gratify  our  Earth-greed,  or  swell  the  profits  of  the 
dealers  in  alcoholic  Drink  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  If  we  send  blessings  in  this  form  of  holy  women 
and  men,  we  send  curses  in  the  shape  of  gunpowder  and  gin  to 
a  much  greater  amount.  After  ages  will  comment  on  these 
features  of  the  character  of  Englishmen  in  the  Nineteenth 
century. 

To  carry  on  a  Protestant  Mission  in  a  country  belonging  to  a 
group  of  Koman  Catholic  States  involves  difficulties  unknown  to 
the  easy-going  Missionaries  in  British  India.  But  on  the  whole 
the  Portuguese  Government,  and  the  Portuguese  ^Missionaries  of 
the  Church  of  Eome,  have  acted  fairly  and  kindly ;  with  the 
French  Government  North  of  the  Congo  there  has  been  very  little 
contact,  and  nothing  but  praise  is  recorded  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  his  officials.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Past  and 
Present  have  behaved  very  judiciously.  May  their  Successors 
adopt  the  same  policy  !  There  may  be  a  change  of  front :  there 
may  be  great  dangers  ahead  to  the  Mission  fi'om  the  unconverted 
Heathen,  and  the  Bomish  Civil  Authorities. 

There  is  no  metallic  currency  in  the  Eegion  :  all  payments 
are  made  in  Cloth,  or  Brass  rods,  or  such  like  :  this  requires  an 
accumulation  of  combustible  stores,  and  one  great  fire  has  already 
caused  a  serioiis  loss,  and  inconvenience,  as  it  is  a  far  stretch 
fi'om  Liverpool  to  Stanley  Pool,  though  there  is  Steam  communi- 
cation by  Ship  or  Bail  the  whole  distance.  The  objectionable 
practice  of  presents  hampers  all  social  intercourse  :  it  reads  like 
a  joke  at  a  man  taking  offence  because  the  usual  present  of  a  pig 
is  not  made  to  him. 

In  this  Volume  the  reader  recognizes  to  a  certain  extent  the 
presence  of  that  peculiar  Dialect  of  the  English  Language,  known 
as  "the  Missionary  Dialect."  It  evidences  bad  literaiy  taste,  if 
nothing  worse.  At  pp.  60,  61,  vol.  ii,  the  Divine  name  appears 
six  times  in  about  the  space  of  one  page.  The  blemish  is  much 
less  in  these  volumes  than  in  ordinary  Missionary  Beports  from 
the  Field,  and  one  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  extreme  un- 
popularity of  the  Subject  of  Missions  in  certain  classes  of  Society 
is  the  style  of  the  Language  adopted.  The  work  is  a  great  and 
a  holy  one.  Why  cannot  a  Missionary  Campaign  be  described,  as 
regards  its  worldly  and  human  incidents,  like  an}-  other  Campaign? 
Men  lay  down  their  lives  nobly  in   this  form  of  Service  :   so  do 
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others  in  other  forms  of  Service,  and  God  overrules  all.  Tell  the 
story  simply,  and,  as  it  is  always  a  noble  story,  the  heart  of  the 
reader  rises  in  admiration,  and  does  not  require  conventionally 
pious  expressions,  or  Scripture-quotations. 

Not  much  real  Missionary  work  has  been  done :  the  Seed  has 
been  laid  below  the  ground,  and  the  harvest  is  in  the  Future. 
The  entoi-pi'ise  is  a  noble  one,  and  honour  is  clue  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Baptist  Society  for  conceiving,  and  so  far  carrying  out,  a 
noble  Idea.  The  area  is  enormous,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  commenced  with  a  smaller  area,  and  then,  as  years 
went  on,  expanded  operations  by  annexing  new  kingdoms.  This 
was  the  policy  adopted  with  success  in  British  India.  When 
some  of  us  went  to  India  in  the  Forties,  how  little  we  dreamed  of 
the  Missionary  Stations  in  the  Pan  jab  !  Of  the  Author  of  these 
volumes  we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  love  and  admiration  long 
entertained  for  himself  and  "  his  good  helpmate."  May  their 
lives  long  be  spared  !  This  Mission  may  well  be  classed  among 
the  '  Heroic '  Missions  of  the  World. 


III. 

THE     STORY    OF    THE    ALPHABET.      By    Edward 
Clodd.     (Loudon  :    Newnes,  1900.) 

This  little  book  of  2  1 7  duodecimo  pages  has  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  J^ineteenth  Centuiy  most  opportunely.  What  a  contrast  a  book 
on  the  same  subject  pubKshed  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy 
■would  have  presented!  Every  child  is  supposed  to  "know  his 
Alpliabet,  or  his  A  B  C,"  and  popular  opinion  would  credit  Xoah 
with  such  a  knowledge  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  careful  students, 
that  Moses  did  not  know  his  xllphabet,  or  even  Solomon,  and 
whatever  books  are  credited  to  them  must  have  been  handed  down 
orally,  or  in  a  pre-alphabetic  form  of  script,  "Pictorial,  or  Ideo- 
graphic, or  Syllabic,"  not  in  separate  abstract  symbols,  or  letters 
for  each  vowel-  or  consonant-sound,  which  constitute  an  Alphabet. 

Mr,  Clodd  is  well  known  from  his  previous  works,  and  his 
present  volume  is  charming,  whether  to  young  students,  or  old 
hands.  Words  in  Hieroglyphic  Ideograms,  such  as  the  Egyptian, 
are  eye-pictures,  and  have  no  relation  to  sound  in  their  stinicture. 
Words  in  Alphabetic  Symbols  ai'e  Ear-pictures,  and  are  built  up 
with  reference  to  the  sound,  which  each  symbol  is  fashioned  to 
represent.  The  invention  of  Writing  in  any  form  alone  made  it 
possible  to  pass  from  Barbarism  to  Civilization.  The  final  super- 
cession  of  all  other  forms  of  writing  by  the  Alphabet  marks  an 
Epoch  in  the  Histoiy  of  Mankind.  It  is  notorious,  that  the 
ordinaiy  Numerals  used  throughout  Europe  speak  to  the  eye  only, 
and  each  Nation  describes  them  in  his  own  Language,  as  the  figures 
I,  2,  3,  etc.,  represent  an  arithmetical  idea,  and  are  not  symbols  for 
a  letter.  In  China  to  this  day  the  form  of  writing  of  the  Chinese 
Wen-Li  is  for  '  oculation '  only,  and  not  for  pronunciation,  and  the 
reader  of  a  book  in  that  form  of  Script  pronounces  aloud  the  idea 
gathered  from  the  Pictorial  Cbai'acter  in  his  own  national  speech. 

Our  author  traces  the  art  of  communicating  ideas  by  Pictorial 
signs  to  the  Stone  Age.  Rude  etchings  of  men  brandishing  spears 
at  wild  horses,  or  other  wild  animals,  are  in  evidence  on  rocks. 
In  some  cases  curious  graphic  signs  are  found  suggestive  of 
Primitive  Pictographs,  and  the  "  Pictograph  is  the  Parent  of  the 
Alphabet."  Specimens  have  been  found  in  Australia,  and  among 
the  Bushmen  in  South  Africa,  and  America.  In  these  lie  the  germs, 
whence  Alphabets  have  sprung. 

The  Sound-Signs  of  our  Alphabet  are  about  2,500  years  old,  but 
at  present  our  attention  is  called  to  the  primitive  forms,  of  which 
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all  Alphabets  are  the  lineal  descendants,  and  certain  well-marked 
stages  are  obvious :  («)  the  Mnemonic,  or  '  memory-aiding '  stage, 
when  some  tangible  object  is  used  as  a  message  or  a  record ; 
(i)  the  Pictorial,  speaking  to  the  eye,  suggesting  the  thing ;  [c]  the 
Ideographic,  suggesting  the  name  ;  [d)  the  Phonetic,  suggesting 
the  sound. 

Let  me  give  illustrations. 

The  Mnemonic  Stage  is  represented  by  knotted  cords,  or  shell  or 
ornamented  belts.  This  survives  in  the  knot  which  we  to  this  day 
tie  in  our  handkerchief  to  help  our  memory,  and  the  log-line  of  the 
sailor.     The  author  goes  into  great  detail  on  this  subject. 

The  Pictorial  Stage  is  described  by  our  author  at  great  length 
and  with  numerous  illustrations.  The  necessities  of  Human  Life 
compelled  recourse  to  this  method  of  communication  :  for  instance, 
we  have  a  letter  offering  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  a  Census  Roll  of  an 
Indian  Baud,  a  Piography  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

The  Ideographic  Stage  indicates  an  advanced  stage  in  Human 
Knowledge,  and  presupposes  secrecy.  Such  pictorial  signs  do  not 
so  much  depict,  as  suggest  objects,  and  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
an  event  or  fact,  which  the  symbol  recalls.  For  instance,  Religious 
Symbols  would  be  meaningless  to  people  unfamiliar  with  the 
history  :  the  Cross  and  Crescent  mean  nothing  to  the  Red  Indian. 
Our  author  describes  the  survivals  of  the  Ideographics  of  the 
Azteks  and  the  Maya,  both  still  unintei'preted.  The  famous 
Hieroglyphic  Ideographs  of  Egypt  will  be  noticed  in  their  own 
place. 

The  Phonetic  Stage.  The  Mexican  Script  gives  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  change  from  the  Pictographic  to  the  Phonetic 
State.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Kings  was  Itacoatl  or  '  Knife- 
Snake.'  In  one  Manuscript  this  name  is  represented  by  a  serpent 
(coatl)  and  stone  knife  (itzli)  on  its  component  parts  on  the  Pictorial 
Stage  system  ;  in  a  later  MS.  we  find  the  first  syllable  of  the 
King's  name  represented  by  a  weapon  armed  with  blade  on  the  old 
system,  but  the  latter  part,  coatl,  though  it  means  '  snake,'  is 
represented  by  an  earthen  pot,  co-mitl,  and  above  it  the  sign  of 
water,  ti,  and  the  word  is  read  according  to  the  sound,  not  the 
meaning.  This  is  real  phonetic  writing,  and  is  of  pure  Mexican 
origin.  However,  before  the  Mexican  written  character  had  further 
developed  itself,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  European  Alphabet. 

Chapter  IV  describes  briefl^^  three  survivals  of  ancient  forms  of 
writing,  one  or  two  of  which  perhaps  another  Century  may  place 
away  in  the  same  category  as  the  written  character  of  the  Maya 
and  Aztek.  I  allude  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean.  The 
first  is  wholly  Monosyllabic  ;  the  second  is  a  syllabary,  but  is  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  Roman  Alphabet.  The  people  of  the 
Korea  use  the  Chinese  Character  for  their  official  Script,  but  the 
lower  classes  have  a  phonetic  Alphabet,  the  origin  of  which  is 
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uneertain.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  these  three  forms  of  written 
Character  are  actually  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Chapter  V  contains  a  description  of  the  Cuneifoi-m  Script,  which 
has  been  dead  2,000  years  and  more,  and  buried  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Human  Race  until  the  middle  of  the  present  Centur3^ 
It  was  the  vehicle  of  the  Literature  of  the  great  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Nations,  who  have  left  monuments  in  baked  clay  going 
back  many  thousand  years.  These  two  powerful  nations  of  the 
Semitic  race  inherited  this  form  of  Script  from  elder  Nations  of 
a  totally  different  race,  who  by  the  chance  of  fortune  have  left 
no  undisputed  traces  of  themselves  in  the  written  Characters  of 
younger  Nations.  Some  daring  Scholars  have  postulated  a  con- 
nection between  the  Nations  of  Mesopotamia  and  China.  In  these 
days  of  wonderful  discoveries  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reject  such 
theories,  but  it  is  wiser  to  wait.  Another  Scholar  urges  the  origin 
of  the  Phenician  Alphabet  in  the  Cuneiform  Script.  We  shall 
notice  this  further  on.  The  art  of  writing  Cuneiform  can  be  carried 
back  8,000  years. 

Chapter  VI  epitomizes  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions, 
in  their  three  varieties  :  ( i )  Hieroglyphic,  (z)  Hieratic,  (3)  Demotic. 
More  need  not  be  stated  on  a  subject  so  familiar.  The  author  thus 
describes  the  progress : 

Pictogram — Ideogi'am — Phonogram  ; 

or  in  other  words : 

Signs  representative  of  '  Words '  :   *  Idea  ' :  *  Sound.' 

The  art  of  writing  Hieroglyphics  can  be  carried  back  6,700  years. 

Chapter  VII  gives  the  account  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  the  obelisk 
at  Philoe,  and  the  Stele  of  Canopus,  all  three  of  which  led  to  the 
wonderful  revelation  of  the  Literature  of  Egypt  to  the  Scholars  of 
last  Century. 

Chapter  VIII  narrates  the  first  appearance  of  the  Phenician 
Alphabet,  considered  up  to  this  period  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
all  the  alphabets  now  existing  in  the  World,  and  describes  in 
detail  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  this  Alphabet 
from  the  Hieratic  Ideograms  of  Egypt.  The  last  word  has  not 
been  spoken  on  this  subject.  The  date,  to  which  the  Phenician 
Alphabet  can  with  certainty  be  taken  back,  and  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived,  if  not  a  pure  invention  of  the  Phenicians,  is 
open  to  discussion.  Its  existence  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Moabite 
Stone,  about  the  Ninth  Century  b.c.  This  seems  te  exclude  Moses 
from  the  possibility  of  having  made  use  of  an  Alphabet,  though  it 
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is  quite  possible  that  ho  wrote  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  or  Baby- 
lonian Cuneiform,  leaving  it  in  doubt  when  the  transfer  of  his 
writings  from  one  form  of  script  to  another  took  place.  Then, 
again,  there  are  those,  who  claim  a  Semitic  origin  for  the  Phenician 
Alpliabet,  and  not  an  Egyptian,  and  would  substitute  an  Assyrian 
sccdplot  instead  of  an  Egyptian.  There  are  other  possibilities. 
The  Hittite  Script  is  still  unrevealed,  and  in  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  read  of  other  possibilities. 

Chapter  IX  reveals  them,  and  they  form  the  real  interest  of  this 
instructive  little  volume.  But  the  progress  of  events  is  rapid,  and 
even  this  book,  published  in  1900,  is  not  quite  up  to  the  latest 
Epoch,  for  at  a  meeting  held  last  Summer  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Archaeology  to  hear  Mr.  Arthur  Evans'  latest  account  of 
his  tliscoveries  in  Crete,  the  writer  of  this  Review  placed  in  his 
hands  Mr.  Clodd's  little  book,  and  he  remarked  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  season,  which  were  that  day  to  be  described,  were  not 
included  in  the  published  Volume.  We  must  look  into  the  Future, 
and  be  ready  to  approprinte  new  facts,  as  they  are  reported  to  us, 
and  lend  ourselves  to  a  further  evolution  of  Ideas.  Nothing  is  so 
mischievous,  as  the  habit  of  advancing  to  a  certain  distance  in 
a  newly  discovered  field  of  science,  and  then  to  stop  short,  shut 
your  eyes,  and  cry  out:  "I  go  no  further."  The  wonderful 
discoveries  of  the  Past  encourage  us  to  examine  with  rigour,  and 
accept  provisionally  with  caution,  new  advances.  Champollion  was 
no  doubt  coughed  down  at  first,  and  Galileo  was  sent  to  prison. 

"  E  pur  si  muove." 

There  was  a  tertium  quid,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Egyptologues,  and  A  ssyriologues,  when  from  the  grandeur  of  their 
citadels  they  looked  down  upon  the  puny  invention  by  the 
Phenicians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  of  an  '  Alpha,  Beta,'  an 
Alph  Beth,  an  Alphabet,  a  little  squadron  of  twenty-five  symbols, 
destined  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  Literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  all  the  Nations  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  the 
Literature  of  the  great  Nations  of  Asia,  the  Indians,  the  Persians, 
the  Arabs,  the  Osmanli  Turki,  and  the  TJral  Altaic  Races.  The 
Egyptologue  cried  out,  "the  Alphabet  was  from  us";  the 
Assyriologue  made  similar  assertions;  but  in  these  last  days  a  new 
vista  is  opening  to  us,  and  Chapter  IX  denotes  it. 

The  great  Civilization  of  Greece  from  the  time  of  Pericles 
onward  represents  a  '  Second  birth.'  If  we  use  a  wider  term 
to  express  what  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Greek  Eield,  and 
substitute  the  tenn  '  ^gean,'  we  can  carry  back  the  period  of 
that  Civilization  nearly  as  far  as  the  Egyptian.  The  late  dis- 
coveries in  Crete  reveal  the  fact  of  an  indigenous  Culture  in  that 
Island,  and  of  intercourse  with  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  at  a  date 
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anterior  to  that  of  the  Phenician  commercial  expansion.  In  1894 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  commenced  his  explorations  in  the  Eastern 
portion  of  Crete,  and  found  stones  inscribed,  not  only  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  pictorial,  but  also  with  linear  or  quasi-alphabetic 
characters.  We  suspend  any  definite  judgment,  but  hold  our 
breath  in  expectation  of  further  revelations.  In  some  cases  the 
same  symbols  recur  frequently  :  for  instance,  in  one  the  human  eye 
recurs  four  times,  the  broad  arrow  seven  times,  and  another  symbol 
eleven  times. 

Had  these  objects  been  painted  merely  for  decoration  the  en- 
graver would  scarcely  have  been  thus  trammelled.  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  they  were  grouped  for  purposes  of  communication. 
The  symbols  are  of  two  kinds,  Pictorial  and  Linear.  There  are 
eighty -two  of  the  former,  and  thirty- eight  of  the  latter.  The 
Pictorial  specimens  are  found  only  in  Crete ;  examples  of  the  linear 
Character  have  been  found  at  Mykenoe,  Nauplea,  and  other  pre- 
historic sites  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  some  have  marked  affinity 
with  Cypriote,  Hittite,  and  Semitic.  The  Hittites  were  at  one 
period  a  Nation  of  great  power,  able  to  wage  war  on  terms  of 
equality  with  Egypt,   and   known  by  them   under   the   name    of 

*  Khita,'    and    it   is    to   be   regretted   that   the   Anglicized   term 

*  Hitt-ite  '  has  obtained  currency.  The  written  Character  of  their 
Inscriptions  is  well  known,  but  no  interpretation  has  as  yet  been 
successful.  They  were  highly  advanced  in  certain  departments  of 
Art,  as  evidenced  by  the  memorials  of  their  handywork,  which 
have  survived. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  discoveries  at  Crete,  our  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  history  of  '  Man '  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean, or  the  ^gean  Sea,  has,  under  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  discoveries  of  Schlieman  at  Troy  and  Mykenoe,  on 
the  "West  Coast  of  Asia,  and  in  Crete,  to  be  rewritten.  The  theory 
is  hazarded,  that  there  existed  a  pre-Phenician  system  of  writing 
in  Greece,  which,  if  eventually  proved,  would  shake  to  its  founda- 
tions all  our  existing  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  that  renowned 
Alphabet. 

I.  The  existence  has  been  discovered  in  Crete  of  a  fonn  of 
writing  both  Hieroglyphic  or  Pictorial,  and  Linear  approaching  to 
Alphabetic.  The  date  of  the  fonner  can  be  taken  back  to  the  third 
Millennium  before  the  Christian  Era  :  the  date  of  the  latter,  which 
is  Syllabic,  or  in  some  degree  Alphabetic,  is  credited  with  an 
existence  in  the  iifth  Millennium,  and  a  cii'culation  all  over  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  i8qg 
Professor  Petrie  remarked :  "  We  stand  now  in  an  entirely  new 
position  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Alphabet,  and  we  see  them  to  be 
about  thrice  as  old  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be." 

II.  The  results  of  exploration  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
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the  Peloponnesus,  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  pre-Phenician 
Civilization,  of  which  Mykenoe  was  the  centre,  to  which  a  date 
must  be  assigned  of  the  third  Millennium  B.C. 

III.  The  theory  of  the  Phenician  origin  of  the  Alphabet  through 
the  Hieratic  is  consequently  shattered  to  pieces. 

The  evidence  of  the  priority  can  be  summarily  stated.  Civilization 
in  the  JSgean  Islands  and  on  the  Greek  Mainland  dates  from 
beyond  3,000  years  b.c.  The  Phenicians  have  left  no  literature: 
they  migrated  originally  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1600  B.C. 
Phenicia  was  a  dependency  of  Egypt.  The  decay  of  the  Mykenoean 
Civilization  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Dorian  invasion  in  the 
twelfth  Century ;  the  Phenicians  overran  the  -^gean,  and  ruled 
it  until  the  Greeks  recovered  their  power,  and  exptilled  them  from 
their  waters,  and  ultimately  Alexander  of  Macedon  destroyed 
Tyre.  Between  their  rise  and  fall  their  commercial  pre-eminence 
enabled  them  to  impose  an  Al[)habet  on  the  Greeks,  but  if  the  new 
idea  is  accepted,  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Hieratic  form  of 
the  Egj'ptian  Hieroglyphics,  whence  came  it  ?  This  is  the  question 
now  raised  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  how  shall  it  be 
replied  to  ? 

Some  thought  once  that  it  will  never  be  settled  whether  the 
Phenician  Characters  are  modifications  of  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Hittite,  or  the  Cypriote,  or  mere  abbreviations  of  a  picture-writing 
peculiar  to  the  Phenicians.  But  when  that  opinion  was  expressed, 
the  discovery  of  the  Cretan  Pictographs  and  Linear  signs  had  not 
been  accomplished,  and  this  discovery  has  not  settled  the  question. 
The  Phenicians  came  under  various  influences,  and  their  adaptive 
Character  lost  the  impress  of  their  surroundings.  As  Semites  they 
could  not  have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  Cuneiform.  Their 
settlement  in  Egypt  made  them  familiar  with  Hieroglyphics.  When 
they  entered  the  2Egean  environment,  they  found  an  ancient  Script 
used  for  communication  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  hazard  the  idea,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  Phenician 
Writing  may  have  come  in  part  at  least  from  the  -^gean  side,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  undoubtedly  far  ahead  in  civilization  of 
their  neighbours  on  the  Syrian  Coast. 

The  deliberate  opinion  of  the  new  School,  of  which  the  author 
of  this  book  is  the  exponent,  is,  that  the  Phenician  Alphabet  was 
compounded  from  various  sources,  the  selection  and  modification  of 
which  were  ruled  by  commercial  considerations.  As  men  of  business 
they  had  scant  leisure,  and  their  object  was  brevity,  and  they 
aimed  as  near  shorthand  as  possible.  They  purged  their  Script  of 
surplus  signs,  determinatives,  and  such  like,  and  launched  into  the 
World  an  Alphabet  which,  though  veiy  far  from  a  scientific  vehicle 
of  all  possible  sounds,  and  very  deficient  in  modern  times  owing  to 
the  absence  of  periodical  reforms  to  suit  new  requirements,  still 
had  the  honour  of  being  accepted  by  long  generations  of  men. 
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and  has  secured  an  essential  permanence  denied  to  any  other  Human 
Invention  whatsoever. 

The  reader  who  only  dips  into  this  very  deep  subject  for  the  first 
time  must  not  suppose,  that  all  the  Alphabets  in  use  at  the  present 
Epoch  are  identical  in  form  or  structure  :  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Any  Public  officer  in  India  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  jS^agari  of 
the  Hindu  and  the  Shikastah  of  the  Arabic,  as  they  lie  side  by  side 
on  his  office  table,  having  been  presented  for  his  signature,  might 
suppose  that  they  were  totally  different,  but  the  germinal  idea  and 
structural  principle  which  underlie  them  are  the  same.  The  first 
division  of  sounds  is  into  Consonants  and  Vowels,  and  the  former 
are  divided  into  segments  with  reference  to  the  organ  of  the  mouth, 
which  controls  the  emission  of  the  sound :  Nasal,  Guttural,  Palatal, 
Labial,  and  Dental. 

And  the  descendants  of  the  so-called  Phenician  Alphabet  reiga 
supreme,  and  of  the  four  hundred  Translations  of  the  Scriptures 
scattered  over  the  World  there  is  not  one  in  a  Hieroglyphic,  or 
a  Cuneiform  Character. 

The  Translations  of  the  Extreme  Orient,  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea,  are  for  the  present  partly  in  their  old  Ideograms,  and  partly 
in  the  Roman  Alphabet :  it  is  not  wise  to  advance  too  rapidly 
in  such  matters.  Had  these  Nations  possessed  a  form  of  Script 
worthy  of  existence,  as  is  the  case  in  India,  it  should  deserve  all 
respect,  but  under  the  circumstances  a  gradual  change  seems 
inevitable.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Globe,  in  the  extreme  North 
and  South  of  America,  two  Missionaries  committed  the  daring 
absurdity  of  inventing  new  forms  of  Script,  thus  cutting  off  their 
dark  flocks  from  any  means  of  intercourse  with  their  white 
neighbours.  In  the  North  the  Translator  went  back  a  couple  of 
thausand  years,  and  introduced  among  the  Kree,  and  other  Red 
Indian  tribes,  a  syllabic  code  of  symbols  ;  in  the  South  the  daring 
innovation  was  tolerated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bible-Society, 
which  printed  the  translation  of  a  '  one-man '  alphabet,  specially 
prepared  for  the  Yahgan  tribe.     The  sooner  it  dies  out  the  better. 

Chapter  X  of  our  author's  interesting  little  volume  is  devoted 
to  Greek  papyri.  It  deals,  in  fact,  with  the  material,  on  which 
the  Alphabetic  symbols  were  recorded,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times  either  by  the  medium  of  Palaeography,  or  decipherment 
of  documents,  or  Epigraphy,  the  decipherment  of  Inscriptions  on 
Stone,  or  Metal,  or  Baked  Clay.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  our  predecessors  of  the  Human  Race  for  the  unconscious  service, 
which  they  have  rendered  us,  in  storing  away  perishable  documents 
in  tombs  so  dry,  that  they  have  been  preserved  from  the  ordinary 
decay  af  vegetable  matter,  in  Inscriptions  on  metal  documents  as 
fresh  as  when  the  proud  Monarch  looked  at  them  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  of  baked  clay  bricks  impressed  with  writing  which  was 
written  long  before  the  date  which  Archbishop  Usher  assigns  to 
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Adam.  The  oldest  surviving  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit  document  does 
not  surpass  in  anti(j[uity  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  the 
oldest  Greek  document  dates  back  only  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  and  the  oldest  specimen  of  Gi-eek  Character  cannot  be 
carried  back  beyond  the  names  on  the  Rock  at  Aln  Simbal,  carved 
by  the  Greek  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  the  service  of  Ptolemy 
a  century  or  so  before  the  Christian  era. 

This  makes  the  discovery  of  Greek  papyri  so  very  acceptable, 
as  they  go  back  to  the  third  Century  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  consist  of  fi-agments  of  the  works  of  celebrated  Greek  authors, 
and  still  more  valuable  copies  of  works  known  by  name  only,  as 
no  other  copy  had  survived ;  add  to  these  a  collection  of  Logia,  or 
Sayings  of  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  which  are  familiar,  and  some 
wholly  new,  and  a  feeling  of  expectation  is  created,  amounting  to 
certainty  that  a  great  harvest  has  still  to  be  reaped.  Some  interesting 
remarks  follow  on  the  variety  of  modern  Alphabets  in  daily  use. 
This  opens  an  entirely  new  field,  which  we  pass  by. 

Chapter  XI  describes  briefly  the  eccentric  and  exceptional  forms 
of  written  Character  known  as  Runes  and  Ogams. 

The  Runes  are  Alphabets,  a  degraded  form  of  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
possibly  introduced  into  Scandinavia  by  the  Goths,  but  their  origin 
is  still  uncertain.  Their  shape  indicates  that  they  were  intended 
for  incision  on  wood,  stone,  or  some  rigid  material,  and  very  few 
Manuscripts  have  been  found.  Inscriptions  are  found  in  England, 
Scotland,  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  America,  but  not  in  Ireland ; 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  not  in  Wales.  Some  of  its  characters  were 
woven  in  the  compound  Script,  which  was  the  vehicle  of  Ulfilas' 
memorable  Translation  of  the  Gospel,  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
University  of  Upsala. 

Specimens  of  the  Ogam  Alphabet  are  found  only  in  the  British 
Isles  ;  they  are  held  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Runic,  by 
others  from  the  Roman  Alphabet ;  the  letters  are  formed  by  straight 
or  slanting  strokes  drawn  above,  or  beneath,  or  right  through 
horizontal  or  perpendicular  strokes. 

One  great  merit  of  this  little  volume  of  230  pages  of  duodecimo 
size  is,  that  it  opens  out  fairly  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Phenician  Alphabet,  supposed  to  have  been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
theory  of  M.  de  Rouge,  who  traced  it  to  the  Hieratic. 

The  foregoing  pages  were  wi-itten  in  September,  1900,  at  the  sea- 
side, but  on  my  return  to  London  in  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year, 
I  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  School  of  Athens,  and  the 
Hellenic  Society,  heard  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Hogarth 
on  those  occasions,  and  printed  matter  in  one  or  two  periodicals  fell 
under  my  notice,  from  which  I  made  extracts  to  indicate  how 
far  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  so-called  Alphabet  has  advanced 
at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Unluckily  no  arguments 
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have  as  yet  appeared  on  the  opposite  side,  and  I  am  one  of  those, 
who  do  like  to  see  a  question  well  argued  out.  The  same  thing 
happened  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  theory  of  De  Rouge 
as  to  the  Hieratic  origin  of  the  Phenician  Alphabet  was  propounded. 
I  never  heard  anyone  oppose  it,  except  old  Dr.  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  shook  his  head,  and  a  party,  who  asserted  without 
proof  or  argument  a  Semitic  origin :  no  one  ever  ch'eamed  of  Crete 
and  the  ^gean  Islands  and  shores  as  being  its  birthplace. 

A  Cretan  Exploration  Fund  has  been  established,  and  has  put 
forth  an  appeal  based  on  a  statement  of  last  season's  work.  AYe 
find  that  the  Directors  and  Explorers  in  the  Field  are  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans  and  Mr.  David  Hogarth.  The  enterprise  is  recognized  by 
the  High  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  and  a  number  of  important  sites 
have  been  allotted  to  the  British  Excavators  at  Kephala  on  the 
site  of  Knossus,  which  contained  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  Palace, 
and  the  great  Cave  of  Zeus  at  Mount  Dicte.  The  results  of  the 
excavations  up  to  the  close  of  1900  have  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  found 
the  House  of  Minos,  and  the  mysterious  Labyrinth,  the  habitation 
of  the  Minotaur.  More  will  be  discovered  in  1901,  when  the 
expedition  renew  its  labours. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  of  December,  igoo,  Mr.  Hogarth,  one 
of  the  Directors,  described  the  finds  made  in  the  excavations  of 
1899  and  1900.  One  Inscribed  Tablet  at  Praesor  requires  separate 
notice  ;  it  is  written  in  an  unknown  Language  in  the  Archaic 
Greek  Script :  this  is  the  single  possible  key  to  the  mass  of 
Inscriptions  on  Clay.  Mr.  Evans  discovered  the  first  example  of 
a  class  of  objects,  which  are  likely  to  be  Epoch-making,  viz.,  a  small 
wedge  of  hardened  clay  inscribed  with  half  a  dozen  symbols  of  the 
linear  Script  above  alluded  to,  which  up  to  this  time  are  uu- 
deciphered  :  these  are  hopefully  welcomed  as  promising  to  be  the 
long  looked  for  medium  of  written  communication,  the  prehistoric 
^gean.  These  priceless  documents  appeared  in  twenties  and  tens, 
and  in  some  chambers  by  hundreds. 

In  the  Archseological  Report  of  igoo,  and  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  December,  1900,  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Hogarth  give 
fuller  description  of  these  Tablets  :  they  are  in  two  Scripts,  and 
Professor  Sayce,  in  the  Expository  Times  of  January,  1900,  does 
not  hesitate  to  record  his  opinion  that  De  Rouge's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Alphabet  fi'om  the  Hieratic  Egyptian  must  be  definitely 
abandoned,  and  that  it  is  from  the  Cretan  Script  that  the  Phenician 
Alphabet  was  derived. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  March,  1901,  is  an  important  paper  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all.  "NVe 
add  the  following  thoughts  : 

"When  we  left  College  and  School  in  the  Forties  or  Fifties,  all 
idea  of  the  origin  of  Greek  Culture  was  non-existent :  the  Homeric 
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Poems  were  the  ultima  Thule  of  our  horizon.  Schlieman  pierced 
the  darkness,  and  revealed  Troy,  Mykenoe,  and  a  new  world,  with 
a  remoter  date  of  1600  b.c. 

But  no  mention  or  thought  of  Crete  had  occurred  which 
was  in  very  deed  the  centre  of  ^gean  Cultm-e.  Minos  was 
a  veritahle  analogue  of  Moses,  the  first  lawgiver  of  Greece,  a 
worshipper  of  Zeus,  whose  figure  was  thought  to  be  that  of  a  Bull, 
hence  the  Minotaur,  and  whose  symbol  was  a  double  axe,  or 
Labris,  hence  Labyrinthos.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
palace  of  Minos,  found  at  Knossus  in  Crete,  was  the  very 
Labyrinthos,  to  which  a  date  of  2000  years  B.C.  can  be  assigned. 
It  represented  the  work  of  a  previous  race,  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  later  invaders,  and  the  beautiful  legend  of  Theseus,  the 
Minotaur,  and  the  Labyrinth  sprang  into  existence.  I  a,m  still  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  hear  something  more  certain  of  the  Philistines, 
who  settled  on  the  seashore  of  Palestine,  and  who  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Crete. 


IV. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY.— A  RETROSPECT. 

In  the  year  1867,  when  I  had  reached  the  age  of  46,  and 
had  the  certainty  of  holding  posts  of  distinction,  as  a  member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  in  British  India,  before  me — which 
were  more  especially  grateful  because  my  old  and  beloved  master 
for  twenty  years,  John  Lawrence,  had  become  Viceroy,  and  to 
serve  him  was  a  delight — a  heavy  domestic  calamity  fell  upon 
me,  and  I  was  constrained  unwillingly  to  resign  the  Service 
before  my  full  term  was  completed,  to  forfeit  my  pension  and 
turn  my  back  on  India  and  the  official  honours,  and,  what 
I  valued  more,  usefulness.  I  weighed  the  matter  well.  Are 
not  all  these  things,  the  account  of  the  bitter  struggle,  the 
protestations  of  beloved  friends,  including  Lord  Lawrence,  the 
teiTors  of  an  idle  and  useless  future,  described  in  my  "  Reminiscences 
of  a  Septuagenarian  "  ( 1  899)  ? 

Thirty  j'ears  have  passed  away.  As  I  compiled  the  Memoirs, 
I  found  that  I  asked  myself.  Where  shall  I  find  consolation  and 
comfort,  and  employment  for  the  gifts,  which  God  had  lent  to  me 
for  His  service,  talents,  industry,  and  unbroken  health  ?  Shall 
I  hide  them  in  a  napkin,  and  stoop  to  a  degraded,  idle  life  in 
this  country  ?  Where  shall  I  find  peace  of  mind,  a  new  field, 
new  fellow-labourers  in  some  other  service  of  my  Master,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  my  fellow- creatures? 

"  '  Lord  !  why  is  this  ?  '  I  trembling  cried : 
'  Wilt  Thou  pursue  Thy  worm  to  death  ?  ' 
'  This  is  the  way,'  the  Lord  replied ; 

'  I  answer  prayers  for  Grace  and  Faith.'  " 

So  it  came  about :  after  a  year  of  darkness  a  great  calm  fell  upon 
me  ;  I  came  out  of  my  strong  city,  and  chose  my  vocation  at  the 
mature  age  of  50.  I  declined  the  offer  of  a  Secretaryship  in  tlie 
India  Office  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  My  genius  must  be 
free ;  I  longed  for  freedom  of  choice,  and  my  desire  was  granted, 
and  I  record  this  for  the  comfort  and  guidance  of  some  shipwrecked 
brother,  who  may  come  after  me  and  fall  in  the  same  manner. 
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I  chose  my  secular  employments,  but  in  the  religious  field 
a  great  many  openings  presented  themselves.  First  there  was 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society, 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
There  were  a  great  many  smaller,  but  not  less  interesting,  Associ- 
ations for  particular  evangelistic  purposes  acting  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  1844,  when  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  Missionary  Societies,  my  honoured  friend  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson 
taught  me  in  Calcutta  the  importance  of  Missions,  and  I  never 
forgot  his  lessons  ;  and  the  visiting  and  taking  an  interest  in 
Missions  had  during  my  Indian  career  become  the  joy  of  my  life. 
So  it  naturally  came  about,  that  I  joined  at  once  all  the  five  great 
Associations  and  took  an  interest  in  their  proceedings.  Year  by 
year  I  was  drawn  into  several  of  the  smaller  Societies,  which 
presented  special  attractions.  I  have  in  other  periodicals  described 
the  Committees  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  work  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  I  now  propose  to  write 
a  "Retrospect  of  the  Church  Missionary  Committee"  since  1878, 
when  I  joined  it.  The  task,  which  I  have  accomplished  for  one 
Alma  Mater,  1  gladly  undertake  for  the  other.  If  the  Bible 
Society  is  indeed  the  King's  Daughter  all-glorious  within,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  one  of  the  virgins,  who  bear  her 
company.  If  in  the  storehouse  of  the  Bible  Society  are  piled 
up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  several  hundred  languages  ready 
for  distribution,  from  the  neighbouring  halls  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  sally  out  the  preachers,  the  living  voices 
ciying  out  in  the  wilderness,  "Hepent,  believe,  and  accept  the 
good  tidings  of  our  Salvation  through  One  who  is  powerful  to 
save."  The  two  operations  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  and  the 
same  work.  "Something  for  Christ,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
you — something  for  your  fellow-creatures."  "  Fulfil  the  Lord's 
parting  command."  "Contribute  to  the  everlasting  welfare  of 
unborn  millions." 

My  first  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  C.M.S.  was  to  see  the  far- 
famed  Committee  as  an  outsider.  The  Uev.  Alfred  Strawbridge, 
my  dear  friend  at  Amritsar,  introduced  me,  and  I  sat  down  at 
the  long  table  between  my  old  friend  and  subordinate  in  the 
Pan  jab.  General  Edward  Lake,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Barton,  whom 
I  had  known  in  India.  My  next  appearance  at  Salisbury  Square 
was  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  expediency  of  opening  Missions 
among  the  Non  -  Aryan  Races  of  India.  This  was  in  1877. 
I  was  much  imi:)ressed  by  what  I  saw  at  this  meeting,  presided 
over  by  General  Sir  W.  Hill,  while  my  life-friend  Sir  William 
Muir  joined  in  the  debate.  I  used  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
General   and   Mrs.    Lake,    and,    when   he   died,    I  felt  the  duty 
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incumbent  on  me  to  take  up  the  mantle  dropped  by  my  old 
fiiend  of  thirty  years,  and  I  was  elected  on  the  Correspondence 
Committee.  It  so  happened  that  I  joined  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  the  same  year. 

I  had  been  a  subscriber  to  the  C.M.S.  since  1844,  ^"^^  I  knew 
all  the  missionaries  in  North  India,  men  like  Weitbrecht  the 
elder,  Smith  and  Leupolt  of  Banaras ;  the  men  stationed  in 
the  Panjab,  and  I,  took  part  in  starting  the  Peshawar  Mission. 
The  high  Officers  of  the  Panjab,  thanks  to  the  example  of 
James  Thomason,  a  pupil  of  Simeon's,  were  all  devoted  to  the 
Evangelization  of  the  Heathen,  so  I  knew  the  subject  in  the  Field 
better  than  most ;  but  it  was  an  additional  burden  on  the  camel's 
back  to  join  the  Committee,  as  I  was  already  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Metropolitan  County  of  London,  a  Guardian  of 
the  Poor,  in  charge  of  Prisons  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  a  member  of 
Licensing  Committees  for  Theatres  and  Public-houses,  a  member 
of  Hospital  Committees,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Roj'al 
Geographical  Society,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  besides,  I  was  compiling  for  publication  volumes  on  the 
languages  of  India  and  Africa,  and  contributing  to  about  a  dozen 
periodicals.  Still  there  was  room,  and  the  memory  of  my  two 
dead  friends  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Edward  Lake,  who  died 
under  50,  kept  me  up  to  the  mark :  it  was  a  kind  of  duty 
imposed  on  me,  the  survivor  of  three  friends,  to  discharge  the 
services  which  want  of  power,  not  want  of  will,  had  prevented 
them  fi'om  fulfilling.  Looking  calmly  back,  how  much  happiness, 
positive  happiness,  those  men  lose,  who  do  not  take  a  share  in 
Missionary  Committees !  There,  indeed,  is  found  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  hard  work  without  the  sordid  feeling, 
that  you  are  paid  for  doing  it,  like  a  committee-man  at  a  hospital ; 
genial  companionship  with  men,  whom  you  know  ovlj  in  the 
committee-room,  and  of  the  most  varied  antecedents,  but  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  great  cause  of  saving  souls. 

I  had  known  Mr,  Venn,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  previoiisly, 
for  by  appointment  in  the  house  of  mj-  cousin,  Dr.  Goode,  Dean 
of  Ripon,  I  had  had  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject  o£ 
the  Mission  in  the  Panjab ;  but  he  had  died  before  I  joined 
the    Committee. 

I  found  the  Rev.  Henry  "Wright  in  office,  when  I  took  my  seat 
and  surveyed  the  scene.  The  old  arrangement  prevailed,  and 
the  Chairman  sat  with  his  back  to  the  windows  looking  into 
the  Square ;  on  the  opposite  side  to  my  seat  was  a  row  of 
excellent  men,  all  of  whom  have  gone  home  since  that  date. 
Bishop  Perry,  whom  I  had  known  at  Cambridge  in  1 840,  Avhen 
I  entered  under  him  as  my  tutor  in  Trinity  College.  Neither 
India  nor  Australia  had  flashed  on  either  of  our  minds  at  that 
time.     Seated  next  to  him  was  Canon  Auriol ;    next  to  him  my 
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dear,  dear  friend  Alexander  Beattie ;  and  next  to  him  Colonel 
Channer.  Further  on  were  Sir  William  Hill,  Captain  Maude,  the 
Rev.  K.  C.  Billing  (Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford),  Joseph  Hoare  and 
his  brother  Canon  Hoare — par  nobile  fratrum — Bishop  Alford,  Canon 
Miller  of  Greenwich,  Canon  Money,  Canon  Tristram,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Gedge  and  his  son  Sydney  Gedge,  old  James  Long  the  missionaiy, 
General  Alexander,  and  Sir  John  Kennaway,  and  many  others  un- 
known previously  but  well  known  afterwards,  and  I  felt  honoured 
by  their  acquaintance.  In  the  chair  presided  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  charming  of  men,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  who  had  presided 
fifty  years,  and  with  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  converse,  only 
equalled  by  the  honour  of  conversing  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
in  the  Bible  House. 

Many  of  the  Secretaries  were  efficient  and  amiable  men. 
I  mention  C.  C.  Fenn,  W.  Gray,  Edward  Hutchinson,  and 
S.  Hasell ;  and,  afterwards,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  much  to  be  desired, 
much  of  which  has  been  conceded.  A  great  deal  of  the  success 
of  administration  of  British  India  arises  from  the  fact,  that  no 
high  Official  retains  the  same  Office  for  more  than  five  or  six 
years,  and  Secretaries  understand  their  position  to  be  silent,  and 
carry  out  orders.      0  !  si  sic  omnes  ! 

But  I  must  not  forget  those  of  my  fellow-labourers,  who  joined 
the  Committee  somewhat  earlier  or  a  little  later  than  myself,  some  of 
whom  I  should  never  have  known  but  for  this  link,  and  great  would 
have  been  my  loss  not  to  have  known  men  like  Henry  Morris, 
General  Bruce,  Philip  Vernon  Smith,  Colonel  Robert  Williams, 
Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Dr.  Chaplin  (whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  at  Jerusalem),  General  Brownlow,  Colonel  Touch, 
and  a  greater  company  of  old  Indian  friends,  General  Crofton, 
Philip  Melvill,  dear  good  George  Hutchinson,  Charles  Chapman, 
Robert  Maclagan,  and  many  others. 

I  mention  by  name  only  the  laymen,  but  the  number  of  clergy 
whose  acquaintance  I  was  privileged  to  make  was  very  large 
indeed,  and  most  valuable,  among  whom  my  dear  friends 
Prebendary  Barlow,  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  and  Mr.  Whiting 
are  conspicuous. 

To  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  London  and  not  to  have 
known  many  of  these  men,  whose  names  I  have  enumerated, 
would  have  been  to  me  a  spiritual  misfortune  and  an  intellectual 
loss,  and  I  stretch  out  my  hands  to  the  Committee  to  express 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mindful  of  the  past,  I  must  not  omit  to  record  the  names  of 
friends  who  are  living.  How  much  I  have  profited  from  the 
acquaintance,  formed  in  the  Committee  Room,  of  such  friends 
still  living  as  Henry  Fox,  Eugene  Stock,  Henry  Sutton,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  District  Secretaries,  such  as  Edward  Lombe, 
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by  whose  side  I  have  stood  on  Deputation  platforaas  in  many- 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  a  word  for  the  great  Translators,  as  they  take  their  seats 
in  the  Committee  :  Bruce,  who  has  rendered  the  Bible  into  the 
Persian  language  in  all  the  perfection  of  its  limpid  beauty,  and 
Weitbrecht,  and  Perkins,  whose  translations  into  the  great 
vernacular  of  North  India,  the  Urdu,  or  Hindustani,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  prints,  sells,  and 
distributes  such  wares ;  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  creates  them. 

Then  the  character  of  members  of  the  Committee  varied  much. 
The  astute  lawyer,  the  cautious  banker,  the  retired  missionary, 
the  returned  bishop  from  the  Colonies  or  India,  the  thoughtful, 
well-read  man,  who  had  studied  the  subject,  had  their  own 
special  value ;  so  also  the  retired  Anglo-Indians,  military  and 
civil  Officials,  had  a  knowledge  of  men  and  places  and  previous 
history,  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  There  were  also  always 
one  or  two  imcontrollable  members,  who  seemed  to  speak  on 
every  subject ;  and  a  body  of  rural  clergy,  who  were  prompt  to 
resist  and  outvote  any  measure  of  reform  of  what  they  deemed 
the  perfect  system  of  the  great  Director-in-Chief,  Mr.  Venn, 
which  was  meant  to  last  for  ever. 

Then  in  the  debates  there  was  too  much  egotism  and  laudation 
of  the  Society  and  its  system ;  too  much  unnecessary  quotation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  supposed  to  suit  the  subject  and  place ;  too 
ready  a  recurrence  to  the  arm  of  the  flesh  ;  i^ooted,  unreasonable 
prejudices  against  certain  native  customs.  It  was  deemed 
shocking  to  think  of  an  Indian  Christian  or  a  heathen  Chinese 
smoking  opium,  but  quite  reasonable  that  a  European  Christian, 
even  a  member  of  the  Committee,  should  drink  wine  and 
smoke   tobacco. 

Some  speakers  seemed,  like  Mr.  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal,  to  claim 
a  monopoly  of  God's  guidance  and  assistance,  though  humbler 
Christians  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  our  misfortunes  as  well 
as  our  blessings,  with  a  deep  conA'iction,  that  He  rules  the 
affairs  of  all  men,  not  only  of  one  particular  self-satisfied  Society 
of  well-intentioned  and  holy  men  ;  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
speak  in  Committee  in  a  peculiar  dialect  and  patois,  savouring 
of  narrow-mindedness  and  presumption. 

Sometimes,  like  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  Orient,  men  of  mark 
in  the  Field  used  to  walk  in — dear  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  from  Jenisalem  to 
Hebron  in  1851,  when  we  stood  together  under  Abraham's  tree; 
or  Bishop  Sargent  from  South  India,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  die  among  his  people,  and  was  blessed  in  doing  so.  No  sneaking 
home  with  a  sick  wife  to  some  comfortable  parsonage  suiteii  such 
devoted  men  as  Bishop  Sargent  or  Kobert  Clark,  the  veteran  of  the 
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Panjab,  Tvho  was  at  Amritsar  before  the  Mutiny  in  1857,  and  has 
been  called  away  only  this  year,  and  is  buried  among  his  people 
and  converts.  Or  we  could  welcome  bishops  from  North  America, 
or  dear  good  Bishop  Crowther  of  West  Africa,  or  tried  men  from 
the  Extreme  Orient  in  China  and  Japan ;  a  multitude  from  East 
and  West  Equatorial  Africa,  men  who  had  suffered  hardship  like 
good  soldiers,  and  whose  reward  would  follow  them  and  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  tablets  of  brass  in  the  Committee  Room. 
Now  if  the  spirit  of  evangelization  had  done  nothing  else,  it  had 
evoked  the  flame  of  noble  '  self-sacrifice '  for  the  welfare  of 
others ;  it  had  developed  hidden  capacities,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual.  Young  men  are  roused  to  think  that  they  have 
received  many  things :  shall  they  not  try  to  make  some  return  to 
their  Lord  and  Master,  the  precious  service  of  a  simple  heart,  the 
devotion  of  talents  and  even  of  life  ?  This  is  part  of  the  great 
Philosophy  of  Missions  and  the  characteristics  of  an  Imperial  nation. 

One  solemn  and  impressive  duty  of  the  Committee  was  the 
Dismissal  of  Missionaries,  some  who  had  come  home  for  a  season, 
and  some  who  were  stai'ting  out  on  their  Life's  Warfare. 
Impressive  words  fell  on  such  occasions  from  lips,  such  as  those 
of  Alexander  Beattie,  which  are  now  silent;  and  those  of  us,  who 
thought  deeply,  went  back  to  the  time  of  our  Lord  in  Galilee, 
when  He  sent  forth  His  disciples  two  and  two  to  suffer  hardships 
in  His  name.  When  I  looked  on  the  young  aspirants,  male  and 
female,  it  was  with  the  same  feeling,  with  which  the  Lord  looked 
on  the  young  man,  feelings  of  love,  and  a  fond  wish  that  in  my 
youth  I  had  done  what  they  were  now  doing — giving  up  all  for 
Christ. 

But  there  is  still  one  thing  wanting  to  the  Committee,  a  blessing 
not  yet  appropriated,  though  within  their  grasp.  After-ages  will 
wonder  that  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy  should  have  been 
so  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted  ;  it  was  not  so  in  the  first 
century.  Among  the  companions  of  our  Lord  during  His  ministry, 
at  Calvary^,  at  the  sepulchre,  and  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  were 
holy  women.  Paul  enumerates  among  his  friends  Tryphena, 
Tryphosa,  the  beloved  Persis,  and  Syntyche,  and  others  who 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.  When  Apollos  had  to  be  fully 
instructed  in  the  new  Dispensation,  Priscilla,  as  well  as  Aquila, 
was  charged  with  the  duty,  and  twice  we  find  her  name  placed 
bcfoi'e  that  of  her  husband,  a  silent  token,  that  she  was  the 
better  man.  In  the  Church  men  and  women  meet  together,  not 
separated  as  in  Oriental  Churches.  In  school,  in  meetings  for 
prayer,  in  hospitals,  as  in  all  secular  Associations  for  purposes 
of  charity,  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex.  In  rural  districts,  but 
for  the  exertion  of  women,  there  would  be  scant  attendance  at 
meetings.  Some  of  the  Sub  -  Committees  consist  entirely  of 
women.     Independent  female  Associations  are  found  to  be  wisely 
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and  efficiently  conducted  ;  and  yet  by  the  votes  of  old  clergy, 
who  know  little  about  the  Philosophy  of  Missions,  the  name  of 
no  female  is  allowed  even  to  be  proposed  for  election.  Of  course 
it  rests  with  the  voters  to  elect  individual  nominees  or  reject 
them.  At  my  last  attendance  at  the  dear  Committee  in  1892, 
I  proposed  that  they  should  be  eligible,  and  an  old  clergyman 
moved  the  previous  question,  which  was  accepted,  showing 
clearly  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  *  old  woman  '  still  in 
the  Committee. 

Part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  my  youth  has  been  realized  in  the 
institution  of  female  evangelists.  In  my  lonely  camp-life,  far 
from  Europeans,  I  used  to  watch  the  women  moving  about,  but 
shunning  the  face  of  man.  As  I  passed  through  the  streets  on 
foot,  they  would  slink  down  lanes,  or  turn  their  faces  to  the  wall. 
How  shall  these  simple  souls  be  brought  to  Christ?  I  wondered 
then,  but  I  have  lived  to  see  the  experiment  tried  and  succeed. 
I  quote  words  which  I  wrote  in  the  Intelligencer  of  1885  : — 

"  To  the  village  women,  the  appearance  of  a  female  evangelist 
"  must  be,  as  it  were,  the  vision  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  To 
"  their  untutored  eyes  she  appears  taller  in  stature,  fairer  in  face, 
"  softer  in  speech,  than  anything  mortal  which  they  had  dreamt 
*'  of  before.  Bold  and  fearless  without  immodesty,  pure  in  word 
"  and  action,  and  yet  with  features  unveiled ;  wise,  yet  con- 
"  descending  to  talk  to  the  ignorant  and  to  little  children  ;  prudent 
"  and  self -constrained,  yet  still  a  tvoman,  loving  and  tended'.  Such, 
"  as  they  never  appeared  to  the  sight  of  a  poor  A-illage  woman 
"  before,  even  in  their  dreams,  when  suddenly  their  eyes,  their 
"  ears,  their  hearts,  seem  to  realize  faintly  and  confusedly  the 
"  beauty  .of  holiness.  This  day  has  Salvation  come  to  this 
*'  Indian  village." 

Lifting  up  our  eyes  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  in  which  we  are 
assembled,  they  fall  upon  the  pictures  which  decorate  the  walls — 
not  sufficiently  numerous  indeed,  for  there  ought,  in  such  a  gi'eat 
centre  as  a  Mission  House,  to  be  a  limit  to  size  of  a  picture  so  as 
to  admit  mnny  :  then  came  the  feeling  how  a  succession  of  good 
and  earnest  men  must  have  followed  each  in  the  seats  round 
this  long  table  ;  they  were  sweet  and  amiable  men,  and  their 
memory  lives  after  them.  Among  the  Vice-Presidents  were  rulere 
of  Provinces  like  Sir  W.  Muir,  my  life-fiiend  ;  and  Lord  Lawrence 
and  Sir  Robert  Montgomeiy,  my  two  masters ;  who  felt  that  they 
owed  something  to  the  Lord,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them,  in 
the  way  of  personal  service  and  practical  advice.  Most  of  them 
have  gone  before ;  they  compose  that  part  of  the  hosts  which  has 
crossed  the  flood ;  I  and  my  contemporaries  compose  the  other  part, 
who  are  preparing  to  cross,  as  our  work  is  nearly  accomplished. 
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But  I  am  carried  away  into  dreamland ;  a  vision  passes  before 
my  eyes,  regardless  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  Some  of 
those  in  the  Committee  Room  know  only  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion from  the  reports  of  others.  Many  of  the  Members  have  seen 
the  reality.  A  vision  rises  before  my  eyes  as  I  write,  not  one  of 
sentimental  fancy  or  poetic  imagination,  but  the  record  of  sights 
seen  in  a  distant  countiy  many  years  ago.  I  see  the  gathering  of 
a  crowd  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  stich  as  Banaras,  or  Amritsar, 
and  men  well  known  to  some  of  us,  William  Smith  and  Leupolt 
of  Banaras,  and  Robert  Clark  and  Strawbridge  of  Amritsar,  are 
coming  down  to  take  their  stand  at  some  convenient  spot,  and 
address  the  gathering  of  women  and  children.  They  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  their  words  are  as  familiar  to  me, 
the  white  ruler  of  the  district,  as  to  the  people  themselves.  Their 
argument  is  very  simple :  the  Old,  Old  Story  is  set  out,  the 
precious  promises  are  revealed,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
solicited  to  bring  home  their  simple  words  to  the  souls  of  the 
hearers.  I  used  to  em^y  these  good  men  their  holy  duty,  so 
intinitely  more  to  my  taste  than  the  painful  task  of  ruling  men. 
Pass  on  thence  to  the  schools,  where  the  young  are  being  initiated 
into  the  great  truths,  and  thence  enter  the  humble  native  church, 
and  take  your  seat  in  the  midst  and  look  round  at  the  Native 
congregation  of  men,  women,  and  children  :  but  these  things 
I  have  described  in  separate  publications,  and  will  say  no  more. 

AVaking  up  from  my  dream  I  survey  the  Field :  the  World  is 
our  Field,  with  peoples  diifering  in  language,  custom,  religion, 
colour,  i^hysical  conformation  of  the  body,  but  all  equally  calling 
out  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  guidance,  all  endued  with  the 
same  eternal  soul,  the  same  tendency  to  evil,  the  same  readiness  to 
seek  after  righteousness  if  only  taught  the  way,  the  same  invincible 
stupidity  :  we  are  all  cut  out  of  the  same  block. 

We  see  it  in  our  Committee,  as  well  as  in  a  gathering  of  savages. 
Some  cling  to  the  husk  of  an  idea ;  they  cannot  grasp  the  absolute 
truth  ;  they  believe  the  right  thing  for  the  wrong  reason.  Nothing 
is  so  simple  as  the  Gospel,  which  was  promulgated  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  Galilee,  and  yet  men  go  talking  about 
the  words  of  Tertiillian  or  Augustine,  or  divines  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  when  the  '  teaching  of  Jesus '  is  sufficient  for  all. 

Still,  in  spite  of  so  much  time  wasted,  tantula  sapientia.  so  little 
wisdom,  and  so  much  perversion  of  knowledge,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
with  us,  and  overrules  the  foolishness  of  men.  The  work  is  good, 
whatever  may  be  some  of  the  methods. 

The  record  of  missionaries  who  died  at  their  posts  is  a  grand  and 
elevating  one.  There  were  amongst  them  not  many  wise,  not 
many  eloquent,  hut  all  good ;  not  seeking  honour  or  wealth  for 
themselves  or  their  families,  as  the  way  of  men  is  in  this  evil 
generation,  but  dying  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Everlasting  Life 
to  others  who  were  lying  in  darkness. 
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Much  room  as  there  is  for  improvement  in  our  Annual  Reports, 
yet  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  English  languages,  which 
is  adopted,  how  fascinating  they  are  !  What  light  they  uncon- 
sciously let  into  the  social  and  family  life  of  nations !  To  the  labour 
of  missionaries  what  a  debt  is  owed  by  the  student  of  Anthropology, 
Language,  Kative  Customs,  Ethnology,  and  Religious  Conceptions ! 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  behind  the  veil  we  get 
insight  into  the  conscience  and  soul  of  uncivilized  man,  and  we 
find  traces  of  God  everywhere,  much  more  than  we  can  find  in  the 
so-called  ci\"ilized  race,  where  convention  and  human  customs  have 
shrouded  the  natural  man  as  with  a  mask. 

What  a  joy  to  our  generation  to  have  been  privileged  to  take 
a  share  in  this  great  Tournament,  in  this  display  of  modem  Chivalry, 
not  fighting  to  fi'ee  the  tomb  of  the  Crucified  Saviour,  but  to  gather 
round  the  throne  of  the  Risen  Saviour  millions  of  redeemed  souls  ! 
One  man  in  ancient  Roman  history  is  handed  down  to  eternal  fame, 
Avho  leaped  into  a  yawning  chasm  to  save  his  country  :  one  Jewish 
woman,  Judith,  went  down  alone  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  to 
liberate  her  country.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are 
found  now  willing  to  accept  the  palm  of  Self- Sacrifice,  and  step 
down  to  possible  or  probable  death  for  a  great  Cause,  in  obedience 
to  a  great  Command ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  this  Committee  to 
order  the  goings  of  these  holy  enthusiasts,  and  to  divide  the  World 
among  them. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  pass  through  life  without  giving 
a  thought  or  a  shilling  to  the  most  wonderful  enterprise  of  the  age. 
Perhaps  some  day  they  may  regret  it,  but  those,  who  have  given 
more  than  half  a  century  to  the  subject,  may  well  desire,  that  no 
other  Inscription  should  be  placed  on  their  tomb  but  these  simple 
words : 

"  He  did  what  he  could  out  of  love  to  his  Lord." 

What  boots  it  to  have  won  great  "victories,  ruled  great  nations, 
erected  great  buildings,  piled  up  great  fortunes,  founded  great 
families,  if  in  the  day  of  Judgment  the  Recording  Angel  reports, 
that  you  have  not  contributed  one  thought,  one  prayer,  one  effort, 
or  a  single  shilling  to  the  saving,  or  the  attempt  to  save,  one 
precious  soul? 

Churcli  Missionary  Intelligencer,  October,  1900. 


OBITUARY    NOTICE    OF    HENEY    PERKINS. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Lahor  in 
1858,  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  two  of  my  assistants,  the  first  specimens  of  the  competition 
system  for  the  Civil  Service,  C.  Aitchison  and  Henry  Perkins. 
The  former  attained,  and  deserved,  every  honour  of  the  Service, 
and  passed  away  in  1896,  and,  as  he  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
Society,  I  recorded  an  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
April,  1896.  And  now  I  am  requested  to  discharge  the  same  sad 
duty  for  the  other :  both  were  my  staunch  friends  through  life 
to  their  last  hours,  and  I  loved  them.  The  poet  Horace  recorded 
in  a  memorable  line  that  one  of  the  penalties  of  extreme  old  age  is 
to  witness 

"  Crebra  suorum  funera  "  : 

the  constant  death  of  fi'iends.  Such  is  my  fate,  and  though  I  might 
have  fairly  hoped,  that  either  of  my  young  friends,  who  were 
sixteen  years  my  juniors,  might  have  kindly  indited  my  Obituary 
Notice  when  my  turn  came,  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  that  honoiu' 
to  them.     A  Greek  line  comes  to  my  recollection  : 

"  Those  whom  God  loves,  die  early." 

Henry  Perkins  died,  aged  64,  at  St.  Leonards  -  on  -  Sea,  on 
September  5th.  His  friends  had  remarked  a  failing  of  power  for 
some  time  previously.  His  was  a  unique  career.  He  was  son  of 
a  worthy  father,  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Mission -Compound  at  Cawnpore  he 
attained  that  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Urdu  language,  its 
idioms  and  pronunciation,  which  distinguished  him.  He  did  not 
leave  India  until  he  had  passed  into  boyhood  ;  he  obtained  by 
competition  an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  passed  with 
credit  and  usefulness  into  the  higher  grades  of  the  service. 
When  entitled  to  the  usual  retiring  pension,  instead  of  coming 
home  to  England,  he  volunteered  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  received  Orders  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Labor,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  whom  he  loved  so 
well,  setting  an  example  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Some 
of  us  in  our  old  age  may  have  wished  that  a  similar  Grace  had  been 
given  us,  but  the  Lord  orders  our  particular  portion  of  His  service 
to  each  of  us  ;  only  let  us  discharge  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

On  his  final  return  to  England,  a  new  and  special  honour  fell  to 
his  lot.  To  him  and  his  colleague,  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  revising  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Urdu 
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language.  Both  these  good  and  able  men  were  sons  of  missionaries. 
Perkins  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  at  my 
recommendation  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Translation  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Many  of  those  who  knew  him  in  private  life,  or  in  the  Committee 
Boom,  will  deeply  regret  his  loss  as  a  fiiend,  and  wish  that  his 
valuable  life  had  been  spared  for  another  decade. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  September,  1 900. 


VI. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
LANGUAGES  EMPLOYED  IN  RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE. 

My  deak  Sir, 

It  appears  advisable  that  at  the  close  of  the  century  a  list 
should  be  compiled  of  all  the  Languages,  Dialects,  and  Patois,  into 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  lieligious  Books,  Commentaries, 
Prayer-Books,  Hymn-Books,  and  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  have 
been  translated  and  published  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  Societies 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  subject. 

jS^o  doubt  the  great  majority  of  the  forms  of  speech  made  use  of 
are  identical,  but  there  is  a  certain  number  only  to  be  found  in 
particular  Societies.  Opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  to  introduce 
the  same  nomenclature  of  the  diif erent  forms  of  speech,  and  not  to 
allow  the  same  form  of  speech  to  appear  as  a  separate  entry :  for 
instance,  Danish  and  Norwegian,  Urdu  and  Hindustani,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  undertaking  the  task  of  preparing  such  a  general  list  for 
1900  A.D.,  but  I  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  the  different  Societies 
working  in  the  same  or  similar  fields.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  favour  me  with  your  latest  List  of  Languages,  corrected  up 
to  date,  that  I  may  by  intercomparison  make  a  complete  list  of 
Translation  work  done. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  an  ulterior  object,  which  is  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  Languages,  Dialects,  and  Patois,  which  have 
not  yet  been  the  vehicle  of  Religious  Teaching,  but  are  worthy  of 
the  honoiu".  This  may  be  a  woi'k  of  some  time  to  accomplisli,  but 
Linguistic  and  Geographical  knowledge  has  been  greatly  expanded 
in  the  last  half-century,  and  the  time  has  come,  that  all  vehicles  of 
thought  of  the  human  race,  which  are  worthy  of  it,  should  be  made 
use  of  in  the  Divine  service,  and  the  new  century  will  supply  new 
development  for  the  blessed  work  of  the  Societies. 

July,  1900. 


YII. 

HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES.  Vol.  lY,  South  and  East  Africa.  By 
C.  P.  Lucas,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  London. 

The  volume  under  review  is  only  one,  and  the  fourth,  of  a  large 
series  of  volumes  covering  the  British  colonies  all  over  the  globe ; 
it  has  a  special  interest  at  the  present  moment,  as  this  volume 
describes  the  country  and  the  history  of  the  region  which  is  now 
the  scene  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  volume  itself  has  two 
parts:  I.  Historical;  II.  Geographical.  It  was  published  in  i  898, 
after  the  Jameson  Eaid,  and  before  there  was  any  indication  of  the 
great  war  about  to  commence.  The  writer  closes  his  historical 
narrative  with  the  following  prophetic  words:  "At  the  time  of 
writing  (May,  i  896)  the  clouds  begin  to  lift ;  but  the  hist  chapter 
in  South  African  history  is  not  yet  ended." 

The  author  divides  his  history  into  eight  chapters :  I.  The  Cape, 
1487-1650;  II.  The  Founding  of  the  Dutch  Settlement  at  the 
Cape,  1652;  III.  The  Cape  Colony  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
IV.  The  Missionary  Movement  and  British  Immigration ;  V.  The 
"Wai's  with  the  Kafir,  or  Xosa,  Tribes ;  VI.  The  Beginnings  of 
Natal  and  the  Boer  Ilepublics ;  VII.  The  Growth  of  the  English 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  VIII.  The  Last  Twenty  Years,  closing 
with  the  Jameson  Raid. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  history  of  this  colony 
since  1837,  the  year  of  the  Great  Trek,  will  admit  that  the  narrative 
is  lucid,  impartial,  and  most  attractive.  The  author  has  had  access 
to  the  Blue  Books,  and  all  antecedent  literature  on  the  subject. 
Censure  and  praise  are  withheld,  but  perhaps  in  no  history  of 
a  subject  Province  are  there  more  instances  of  want  of  political 
wisdom,  vacillation  of  purpose,  or  weakness  than  are  evidenced  in 
the  conduct  of  the  English  authorities,  and  greater  stupidity,  and 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  tendencies  and  influences  of  the  age,  in 
which  they  lived,  than  appear  in  the  polic}'  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
settlers.  The  book  must  be  read  carefully  through,  chapter  by 
chapter,  and  any  condemnation  of  the  weighty  statements  of  the 
author  woukl  be  useless  unless  this  has  been  done. 

The  history  of  the  colony  is  singular.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
sea-route  to  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497,  the  Cape  was  only 
a  port  of  call  to  ships  going  to  and  returning  fi-om  India.  It  was 
only  in  1869  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  took  place,  and 
that  necessity  ceased.  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
voyagers  had  made  use  of  this  port.     In  1659  the  Dutch  made  their 
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first  settlement.  In  1806  the  colony  passed  into  the  power  of 
England,  and  the  Dutch  nation  had  fallen  fi'om  their  high  estate 
into  one  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  1837  the  Great 
Trek  took  place  into  unknown  regions  beyond  the  river  Yaal,  but 
in  the  course  of  years  the  English  power  extended  Northward  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  a  Western  boundary  was  fixed  to  the  territory  of 
the  two  Republics,  as  well  as  a  Southern  and  Eastern.  The  Boers 
were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  the  seaboard  except  through  British 
or  Portuguese  territory.  The  discovery  of  mines  of  diamonds  and 
of  gold  led  to  an  influx  of  Eiu'opeans,  chiefly  English  colonists,  and 
the  final  and  inevitable  crash  came.  All  this  is  detailed  in  the 
historical  part  of  this  volume. 

Part  II  is  reserved  to  the  geographical  description  of  the  region, 
and  each  British  Province  passes  under  review  :  I.  The  Cape 
Colony ;  II.  Natal ;  III.  Zululaud ;  IV.  Basutoland  ;  V.  Bechuana- 
land,  Matabeleland,  and  Mashonaland.  The  two  Republics,  as 
being  outside  the  area  of  British  colonies,  are  excluded  from  notice 
in  this  part. 

There  are  capital  indices  of  proper  names..  The  work  is  a  very 
complete  one,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended. 


YIII. 


RESOLUTION    AT    THE    ANNUAL    MEI^^TIXG    OF 
THE   ANTI-SLAYERY   SOCIETY. 

De.  R.  N.  Cust  moved  the  following  resolution:  "That  this 
"  meeting  desires  to  record  its  satisfaction  at  some  improvement 
"  announced  by  recent  reports  from  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
"  Pemba,  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  decree  abolishing  the 
"  status  of  slavery,  yet  expresses  its  regret  at  the  slow  rate  of 
"  progress  in  regard  to  the  number  of  slaves  emancipated.  It 
"  further  deplores  that  no  steps  have  been  as  yet  taken  by  the 
"  Government  on  the  mainland  strip  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's 
*'  dominions  to  abolish  the  status  of  slavery  in  fulfilment  of  the 
"pledge  given  in  1897."  Dr.  Cust  said  that  this  was  one  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Society.  They  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  that  in  regard  to  East  Afi-ica,  the  local  authorities  and,  he  was 
Sony  to  say,  the  authorities  in  England  too,  could  not  see  straight 
as  to  their  duty  to  abolish  the  status  of  slavery.  He  spoke  as  an 
old  Indian,  and  contrasted  the  condition  of  things  in  that  great 
Empire  with  its  290  millions  of  people.  He  had  laboured  fifty 
years  ago  to  get  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  status  of  slavery 
in  India  passed.     Under  that  Act  of   1843,   all  were   entitled  to 
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equal  rights.  If  those  who  had  been  slaves  ran  away,  they  could 
not  be  captured  and  restored.  The  Mahometans  in  the  islands  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  could  be  counted  by  hundi'eds,  and  yet  they 
talked  about  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  abolishing  slavery  owing 
to  the  laws  of  Islam  ;  in  India  there  were  40  millions  of  Mahome- 
tans, and  not  one  slave  in  the  place.  What  was  possible  in  India, 
therefore,  was  surely  possible  in  East  Africa,  and  they  very  much 
regretted  that  the  authorities  at  the  Foreign  Office  should  show  so 
much  inaction.  On  the  mainland  strip  he  felt  sure  that  if  the 
Government  wished  to  do  away  with  slavery,  it  could  be  done  in 
a  very  few  months.  In  India  the  slaves  were  not  interfered  with  ; 
if  they  wished  to  stay  on  with  their  old  masters  as  servants  they 
could  do  so.  If  they  ran  away  it  was  against  the  law  to  compel 
them  to  come  back.  It  should  be  the  same  in  Zanzibar.  In  South 
Africa  they  had  what  was,  perhaps,  a  worse  feature.  There  both 
English  and  Dutch,  under  the  pretence  of  what  was  called  the 
'  apprenticeship '  system,  practised  nothing  less  than  slavery. 
Those  'apprentices,'  in  the  diamond-mines  and  in  the  gold-mines, 
if  not  in  name,  yet  in  reality,  were  slaves.  They  must  hope  that 
progress  would  yet  be  made,  and  that  in  the  new  century  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  enter,  they  would  be  able  to  report  that 
in  the  British  dominions,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  world,  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  slave  under  any  name  or  under  any  pretence. 
Sir  John  Scott,  K.C.M.Gt.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
he  always  maintained  that  wherever  a  British  subject  was,  he 
should  be  free.  Whether  in  Zanzibar  or  Pemba,  or  anywhere  else, 
it  was  not  right  that  restrictions  should  be  made  in  regard  to  that 
freedom,  or  conditions  made  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it  could  be 
obtained. 


IX. 

ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT  ON 
THE  NATIVE  QUESTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P.,  etc.,  etc., 
Ser  Majesty'' s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  drawing  so  near  its  close 
and  the  time  for  a  settlement  of  affairs  in  that  country  is  approaching, 
the  Committee  of  this  Society  desire  to  express  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  their  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
of  the  treatment  and  rights  of  the  Native  Races  of  South  Africa, 
and  of  the  unique  opportunity  which  is  now  offered  for  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  settlement  of  this  difficult  question,  and  for  a  decisive 
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declaration  against  all  native  slavery  under  whatever  form  of  com- 
pulsory labour  it  may  be  disguised. 

They  beg  to  be  allowed  very  briefly  to  place  their  views  before 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  admitted  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
that  in  past  struggles  in  South  Africa  the  interests  of  the  natives, 
who  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population,  have 
been  either  entii'ely  overlooked  or  regarded  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  white  settlers.  The  treatment 
of  the  Blacks  by  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  is  well  known  to  have 
been  utterly  lacking  in  humanity ;  the  Uitlanders  have,  speaking 
generally,  accepted  the  Boer  way  of  dealing  with  them,  and  their 
treatment  by  British  colonists,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  not  been  in 
practice  much  better,  for  the  native,  whose  labour  is  indispensable 
to  the  white  man,  has  been  exploited  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  cheap  labour,  and  condemned  to  a  lot  which  is  one  of 
oppression  and  servitude. 

The  Committee  respectfully  submit  that  the  British  Government 
and  people  have  a  very  deep  responsibility  to  these  black  subject 
races,  who  have  no  means  of  helping  tliemselves  or  of  presenting 
their  own  case  ;  and  they  venture  to  point  out  that  if  their  rights 
are  to  be  accorded  to  the  natives  the  administration  must  be  subject 
to  control  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  must  not  be  left  to 
Colonial  sentiment. 

The  Committee  therefore  earnestly  urge  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  settle  permanently 
and  declare  publicly  the  rights  of  all  the  natives  .south  of  the  region 
of  the  Zambesi  wherever  the  British  flag  flies.  It  is  submitted  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  provide  safeguards,  especially 
in  mining  districts,  against  the  appearance  of  Slavery  under  the 
form  of  Apprenticeship,  'Labour  Taxation,'  and  the  oppressive 
exercise  of  Pass  and  Compound  systems,  which  are  liable,  if  not 
strictly  kept  within  due  limits,  to  gross  abuse. 

The  Committee  beg  to  press  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
desirability  of  the  total  abolition,  along  with  slave-trading  and 
slavery,  of  all  serfage,  forced  labour,  and  all  other  forms  of 
involuntary  servitude,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  known ;  and 
urge  that  the  natives  shall  enjoy  full  personal  liberty. 

The  Committee  further  venture  to  recommend  the  setting  apart 
of  certain  Reserved  Districts  for  the  native  communities,  into  which 
natives  shall  be  invited  to  settle,  and  from  which  Europeans — 
except  those  who  are  specially  authorized — shall  be  excluded. 
Such  reserves  to  be  under  the  administration  of  specially  appointed 
British  officers. 

They  respectfully  ask  for  a  declaration  that  the  natives  shall 
have  and  enjoy  the  following  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  India  under  Her  Majesty's  proclamation  of  1 858,  namely  : 
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Freedom  of  Religion. 

Property  in  Land,  Chattels,  and  Cattle. 

Rights  of  Marriage. 

Freedom  of  Locomotion,  of  Assembly,  and  of  the  Press. 

E(]^uality  with  Europeans  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

They  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  special  British 
Officers  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  natives  who  live  among 
Europeans,  and  to  maintain  supervision  over  all  contracts  between 
employers  and  employed. 

They  venture  to  point  out  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  not 
only  for  the  natives  themselves,  but  also  for  the  colonists  who 
associate  with  them,  that  the  black  races  shall  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level  of  morals  and  civilization ;  that  if  they  are  saei'ificed  to  the 
greed  of  mine-owners  and  other  employers  of  labour,  the  effect  on 
all  classes  of  society  is  disastrous.  The  utmost  care,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  that  the  conditions  of  native  labour  may  not  be 
such  as  to  reduce  the  labourers  to  servitude  with  its  attendant  evils. 

Finally,  the  Committee  would  submit  that  this  is  an  Imperial 
and  not  a  Colonial  question,  for  no  colony  or  colonists  yet  exist 
in  the  conquered  provinces  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
State.  But  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  these  territories 
would  have  passed  away  from  the  control  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  South  African  colonies.  It  is  clear  that  the  right  to  impose 
involuntary  servitude  upon  the  native  races  was  an  early  and 
leading  cause  of  the  feud  between  the  English  and  the  Boers. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  declare  that  such  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  white  races  of  the  community  over  the  coloured  races  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  the  remotest  degree. 

The  Committee  earnestly  hope  that  this  whole  question  may  be 
treated  in  an  impartial  spirit,  worthy  of  the  country  which  at 
great  cost  decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  its  possessions  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  THOS.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  President. 

TRAYERS  BUXTON,  Secretary. 

\I)rafted  hy  Dr.  Cust,  and  accepted  with  slight  emendations.'] 


X. 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  13th  3'ou  published  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  A.  Fitzgerald  on  "  Slavery  in  Zanzibar."  He  pleads  for 
a  continuance  of  the  custom,  having  the  force  of  law,  of  involuntary 
servitude  in  a  region  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  :  his  arguments 
are  negative  and  positive  :  in  his  opinion  the  lands  would  go  out  of 
cultivation  in  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Temba  if  the  custom 
above  stated  were  abolished ;  he  seems  to  argue  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  unfortunate  slaves,  male  and  female,  like  it.  He  does  not 
allude  to  the  fact  that  as  long  as  slaveiy  is  permitted,  of  however 
gentle  a  type,  so  long  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  the  slave-trade  on 
the  mainland  of  Africa  will  continue. 

Now,  though  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  many  years,  I  am  not 
a  fanatic  on  the  subject,  or  desirous  to  be  a  righter  of  all  wrongs 
all  over  the  world,  but,  having  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  an 
administrator  of  subject  provinces  in  British  India,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  absolute  and  immediate  abolition  of 
the  legal  status  of  slavery  in  the  dominions  or  protectorates  of  Great 
Britain  without  any  exception. 

Fifty -two  years  ago,  in  1844,  I  heard  just  the  same  pleas  as 
those  now  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  British  India,  but 
the  Government  of  that  time  had  the  strength  of  its  convictions  and 
passed  a  statute  of  four  clauses ;  two  of  these  were  the  following  : 

(i)  Every  right  possessed  by  a  subject  of  her  Majesty  is 
equally  a  right,  though  the  subject  is  a  reputed  slave. 

(2)  Everj'  wrong  inflicted  is  equally  a  wrong,  though  the 
subject  is  a  reputed  slave. 

Under  this  gentle  discipline  ill-usage  of  males,  violation  of 
females,  disappeared  ;  if  the  slaves  were  content  they  could  stay 
on  with  their  masters,  if  not  content  they  could  leave.  Girls  could 
no  longer  be  imprisoned  in  harems,  and  no  sale  could  take  j)lace, 
as  the  slave-trade  was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties. 

If  we  let  things  go  on  as  before,  when  Avill  the  change  take 
place  ?  If  the  islands  are  abundant  in  their  products  owing  to 
slave  labour",  so  much  the  worse  for  the  population  of  the  islands. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  slave  labour  is  not  necessary.  There 
wdll  be  no  real  progress  until  the  step  is  taken.  There  will  be  an 
unpleasant  five  years,  no  doubt,  but  then  things  will  settle  down, 
and  the  standing  disgrace  to  Great  Britain,  the  one  solitary  black 
spot  in  her  wide  dominions,  will  be  removed. 

The  Times ^  i  8g6. 


XI. 

LETTER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  MEANS  TO 
AN  AMERICAN  FRIEND. 

Deae  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  December  8  has  gi'eatly  grieved  me.  We  feel 
here  that  with  the  xitlantic  between  us  our  chance  of  seeing  each 
other  again  in  the  flesh  is  slight,  but  still  there  is  intercourse  by 
letter,  and  that  strange  feeling  in  having  someone  who  is  a  friend 
though  far  away.  And  when  the  news  comes  that  a  friend  is 
bidden  "  to  come  up  higher,"  and  we  can  never  see  his  handwriting 
again,  it  causes  a  great  pang ;  and  such  is  my  feeling  when  I  hear 
that  my  dear  friend  J.  0.  Means  has  received  his  summons  that 
his  Master  has  no  longer  need  of  his  imperfect  services  in  this  world. 

Our  friend  came  suddenly,  about  four  years  ago,  to  see  me,  with 
a  letter  from  you,  but  he  was  himself  his  best  letter  of  introduction. 
In  my  wide  knowledge  of  men  of  all  nationalities  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  natural  nobility  of  the 
genuine  American  citizen,  who  respects  himself  and  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  is  free  from  the  haughty  reserve 
of  the  colder  nations  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  fictitious  civility 
of  the  more  Southern  nations,  and  the  servility  of  Oriental  nations. 
I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  extreme  courteousness  and  refinement 
of  my  new  acquaintance,  the  justness  and  liberality  of  his  views, 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  and  yet  his 
readiness  and  desire  to  be  instructed  on  points  which  had  not  come 
under  or  had  escaped  his  information.  There  was  something  about 
him  so  genuine,  so  kindly,  so  sympathetic,  that  all  were  attracted 
to  him.  He  was  with  us  in  London  twice,  before  and  after  his  visit 
to  Germany.  I  introduced  him  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  and  he  spoke  a  few  words. 
I  took  him,  also,  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  he  sat 
through  several  hours  of  one  discussion.  1  took  him  to  see  Sir 
Powell  Buxton,  and  arranged  for  his  introduction  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  at  Brussels.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  funeral  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession just  behind  myseK  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister, 
as  that  distinguished  man  had  arrived  late,  and  fell  into  the  pro- 
cession by  my  side,  and  we  conversed  a  good  deal  during  the 
tedious  progress  of  the  procession.  When  the  services  commenced, 
Dr.  Means  watched  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  expressed  to  me  his 
gratification  at  the  sight  of  the  earnest  and  yet  simple  devotion 
of  the  great  statesman.  On  that  occasion  I  presented  Dr.  Means 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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In  one  interview  we  examined  the  Map  of  Africa  closely,  and 
looked  for  an  opening  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mission.  I  was  struck 
with  the  accurate  knowledge  of  my  friend,  and  I  made  several  notes 
of  remarks  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Interviews  with  him  added 
greatly  to  my  knowledge.  Since  then  I  have  been  honoured  by 
being  his  correspondent,  and  I  have  written  to  him  with  an 
unreserve  which  I  should  not  have  indulged  in  except  to  one 
in  whom  I  had  entire  confidence.  He  has  placed  me  under  deep 
obligation  by  assistance  in  my  book  on  the  Languages  of  Africa, 
and  a  presentation  copy  of  the  book  now  lies  on  my  table  which 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  him. 

If,  indeed,  he  is  lost  to  us,  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  dear  and 
valued  friend,  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  honour. — Yours  faithfully, 
(signed)  Robert  Oust. 

64,  8t.  George'' s  Square,  S.  TV. 
December  2^th,  1883. 


XII. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Vol.  XXX  (New  Series,  Vol.  Ill),  1900,  January  and 
June,  No.  26,  p.  19.     Reviews  and  Miscellaneous. 

GRTnsTDEiss  EiNEE  Lautlehee  dek  Bantu  Speachen.  By  Carl 
Meinhof.  From  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
Leipzig,  1899.     8vo.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

In  Afiica  there  are  six  subdivisions  of  the  language-field,  and 
the  Bantu  languages  occupy  the  whole  of  the  continent  south  of  the 
Equator,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  area  of  the  Hottentot- 
Bushman  forms  of  speech.  This  learned  essay  treats  exclusively 
of  the  Bantu  languages. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  knew  very  little  of  the 
scientific  aspect  of  languages ;  it  was  sufiicient  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the.  words  in  the  dictionary,  and  to  be  able  to  group  these  words 
into  sentences  for  the  purpose  of  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Things  are  very  much  changed  now ;  the  structui'e  of  the  dili'erent 
forms  of  speech  is  studied  scientifically,  and  along  the  great  line  of 
languages  fi'om  the  English  and  the  schoolboy's  Latin  on  the 
extreme  right  to  the  articulate  sounds  emitted  by  the  voice  of  the 
South  African  barbarian  the  study  of  a  linguist  is  subdivided  into 
'sound-lore,'  'word-lore,'  'sentence-lore,'  and  the  essay,  Avhich 
we   are   passing  under  review,   is   the   lautlehre  or  '  sound-lore,' 
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of  the  Bantu  languages  of  South  Africa.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
this  statement  to  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  what  the 
essajf  was  about. 

What  is  '  sound-lore ' '?  Ideas  are  formed  in  the  brain  of  the 
human  race  by  a  divine  power  conceded  to  that  race  alone  amidst 
the  multiform  animal  creation.  It  is  a  divine  gift,  but  the  machinery 
emploj'ed  by  each  man  to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  fellow-man  is 
essentially  human.  The  wind  is  propelled  up  the  larynx  and  out 
of  the  mouth,  modified  by  contact  with  the  teeth,  tongue,  throat, 
or  palate,  and  becomes  the  vehicle  of  the  ideas,  according  to  the 
fancy  or  necessity  of  different  tribes  and  individuals,  each  separate 
form  of  speech  differing  essentially  from  any  other. 

The  author  of  the  essay  has  applied  himself  to  six  Bantu 
languages,  the  Suto,  the  Swahili,  the  Herero,  the  Duala,  the  Konde, 
and  the  San  go.  The  speakers  of  these  languages  are  barbarians, 
and  had  no  form  of  script.  Their  words  were  caught  up  by  the 
European  stranger  as  they  fell  from  their  lips,  and  entrusted  to 
the  Koman  written  characters,  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  sounds 
of  each  language.  The  author  discusses  the  sound-lore  of  each 
language  at  a  considerable  length,  and  most  elaboratelj',  but  no  one 
but  a  profound  linguistic  scholar  could  follow  him  in  the  details, 
and  no  doubt  on  so  deep  a  subject  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said,  and  the  reading  of  the  details  is  about  as  interesting  to  the 
general  public  as  the  reading  of  a  dictionary. 

At  the  close  of  the  essay  is  a  statement  (i)  of  the  best  known 
Bantu  word-roots ;  (2)  of  the  literature  of  the  Bantu  language- 
family,  which  has  come  into  existence  in  the  last  half-century ; 
with  (3)  a  copious  word-index.  It  is  a  most  meritorious  work,  and 
students  of  African  languages  will  be  grateful  to  the  author. 


XIII. 


EDITORIAL   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

In  a  large  room,  full  of  bookshelves,  in  the  third  story  of  a  lofty 
house  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  in  London  City,  are  seated  about 
a  dozen  men  round  a  long  table,  with  one  of  their  number  in  the 
chair,  and  another  acting  as  secretaiy.  There  is  no  standing  up 
and  speechifying,  but  each  person  present  follows  the  subject 
discussed,  and  expresses  his  own  opinion. 

Are  they  a  Council  of  State-Administrators,  ruling  the  affairs  of 
a  great  kingdom,  or  of  a  great  city  like  London  ?  Are  they  an 
assembly  of  learned  Di\'ines,  discussing  prayers  for  the  dead,  clerical 
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vestments,  and  Church  patronage  ?  Are  they  directors  of  a  great 
company,  piling  up  wealth  ;  or  benevolent  medical  men,  caring 
deeply  for  the  suft'erings  of  the  poor  human  body?  Are  they 
arcliitects,  planning  the  design  of  some  great  edifice  ? 

Something  of  every  kind,  but  very  different.  In  their  hands  as 
administrators  they  hold  the  thread  of  spiritual  empire  over  the 
human  race  in  its  entirety ;  a  spiritual  work  much  wider  in  its 
influence  than  the  rule  of  a  pro-\dnce ;  a  gathering  of  untold 
millions  of  souls  roused  up  to  seek  that  treasure,  which  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt ;  a  work  of  benevolence  more  precious 
to  the  human  race  than  the  care  of  this  vile  body ;  the  erection  of 
an  edifice  more  magnificent,  more  lasting,  than  the  Pyramids. 

Many  of  their  fellow-countrymen  may  despise  such  enthusiasts. 
They  themselves  are  piling  up  treasures  of  this  world,  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  any  day  to  surrender  ;  they  are  untwining  the 
complications  of  language  without  being  aware  of  the  great  and 
benevolent  purpose  for  which  the  art  of  writing  in  a  foreign 
language  was  allowed  to  come  into  existence  ;  they  are  doing  this  or 
that,  just  as  it  seems  good  to  them.  Our  friends  round  the  table 
have  no  variety  in  the  main  object  of  their  meeting,  though  untold 
variety  in  the  details  of  their  work.  One  sole  Book  is  the  object 
of  their  interest ;  but  the  world  is  the  exercise-ground  of  their 
wise  measures ;  the  human  race  make  up  the  customers  of  this 
house  of  business.  They  are  giving  circulation  in  many  countries, 
and  in  many  tongiies,  to  the  'A7/a  2o0/«  of  the  Old,  and  the  A0709 
of  the  New,  Testament — that  '  Divine  Wisdom,'  that  '  Eeason,' 
which  controls  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

The  routine  of  this  Committee  is  rather  dry  and  uninteresting. 
A  hard,  uncouth  name  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  pronounced,  which 
some  of  the  Committee  never  heard  of  before  ;  but  to  the  men  who 
speak  that  language,  the  Scriptures  have  appeared  as  a  revelation. 
The  thoughts  of  some  present  at  the  Committee  are  lifted  up  out 
of  the  conventional  environment  of  daily  life,  and  are  carried  away 
to  some  island  of  the  sea,  some  valley  enclosed  by  mountains, 
scarcely  yet  defined  on  the  atlas,  far  away  fi'om  the  hum  of  men 
and  the  manifold  snares  of  European  life ;  and  yet  there  in  this 
century  men,  women,  and  school- children  are  waiting  for  another 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Life.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  at  last  found 
them  out.  Their  simple  understanding  takes  in  the  message  con- 
veyed in  that  Book,  and  it  speaks  to  their  soul.  They  are  as  new 
creatm'es,  and  the  idea  of  God,  and  a  Saviour,  and  lioliness,  has 
been  revealed  to  them.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  there  ; 
no  culture  or  human  refinement  taught  by  man.  The  soul  wakes 
up  and  discovers  its  relation  to  the  God  not  known  before. 

Do  not  suppose  that  the  members  of  our  Committee  are  trans- 
lators of  this  Book.  Some  single  individual  may  chance  to  be,  and 
translators  often  by  invitation  attend  the  Committee.     Few  of  the 
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Committee  know  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  but  all  love 
the  two  great  versions  in  English,  the  latter  of  which  does  not 
supplant,  but  elucidates,  its  elder  sister.  The  existence  of  the 
Committee  is  for  another  pui-pose.  Order  and  discipline,  principles 
of  action,  uniformity  of  practice,  sound  judgment  in  things  doubtful, 
holy  wisdom  in  all  things,  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  all 
human  affairs.  And  in  this  case  the  details  of  translation  are 
worked  out  by  scores  of  men  of  different  capacity  and  tendency, 
strength  and  weakness,  in  every  corner  of  the  globe ;  some  trans- 
lators knowing  only  one  language  besides  their  own,  few  ha\ing 
knowledge  of  language  as  a  great  science.  Then  arise  many 
questions  as  to  printing,  and  editing,  and  matters,  of  which  the 
central  body  is  a  better  judge  than  the  isolated  translator.  Rules 
of  practice,  the  results  of  the  experience  of  a  century  of  work,  are 
laid  down,  and  books  of  reference  are  supplied,  and  the  translator 
feels  that  he  has  behind  him  a  friend  who  will  not  fail  him. 

For  sometimes  he  has  to  catch  the  words  of  a  barbarous  language 
as  they  fall  from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  who  have  no  written 
characters,  or  grammar,  or  dictionary.  It  is  a  high  honour  to  be 
privileged  to  convey  the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  previously  unknown 
form  of  speech.  Some  wiseacres  of  the  beginning  of  this  century 
wrote  that  Chinese  was  such  a  peculiar  language  that  it  could  not 
be  translated  into  a  European  language.  We  know  better  now. 
The  human  brain  is  stored  with  heaven-taught  thought,  and  sounds 
are  conveyed  through  the  windpipe,  and  then  articulation  is 
modified  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  the  teeth,  the  palate,  and 
the  lips,  and  issues  forth  from  the  mouth  in  a  purely  human  form, 
but  intelligible  to  other  human  creatures.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
lasted  for  centuries  among  barbarians  and  savage  tribes,  but  with 
the  translator  comes  the  new  phenomenon  of  a  written  character  to 
represent  these  sounds  ;  and  the  daring  missionary  tries  his  'prentice 
hand  on  a  book  of  the  Bible,  traversing  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
an  interval  of  time  which  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
has  been  extended  to  centuries. 

But  perfection  of  translation,  or  even  moderate  success,  is  not  to 
be  attained  in  a  day ;  let  anyone  sit  down  and  try  to  translate 
a  simple  passage  from  an  English  book  into  one  of  the  European 
languages,  and  he  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  hitting  off  the 
correct  renderings  of  the  meanings  of  words,  the  idiom  of  sentences, 
and  the  orthography.  How  much  more  difficult,  when  the  trans- 
lation has  to  be  made  from  the  Hebrew,  a  most  imperfect  linguistic 
machine  ;  and  from  the  Greek,  the  most  perfect,  but  none  the  less 
the  most  complicated.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  the  translator  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  elder  world,  the  most  modern  of  the  books  to 
be  translated  having  been  written  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  most  ancient  at  least  ten  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.     Men's  thoughts  grow  wider  with  the  progress  of 
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the  sun ;  men's  thoughts  cast  in  an  Oriental  mould  differ  widely 
fi'om  those  that  are  cast  in  an  Occidental  mould,  and  in  a  translation 
the  two  have  to  be  skilfully  blended. 

Of  the  two  thousand  distinct  languages  and  dialects  which  arc 
roughly  assumed  to  be  current  to  day,  only  about  four  hundred 
are  honoured  with  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But,  when 
the  list  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  among  these  are  the  conquering 
languages,  which  year  by  year  swallow  up  and  take  the  place  of 
the  weaker  forms  of  speech  :  they  are  the  giant  languages,  which 
supply  eighty  millions,  like  Urdu  in  India,  or  two  hundred  millions, 
like  the  English.  Then  come  the  moderate-sized  languages,  which 
have  the  prospect  of  a  long  duration.  Other  varieties  follow ;  but 
last  on  the  list  are  the  moribund  languages,  whose  fate  is  sealed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  why  this  happens.  Of  the  great  Celtic 
family,  Cornish  is  dead,  Manx  is  at  its  last  stage,  Gaelic  and  Erse 
are  waning;  on  the  other  hand,  AVelsh  and  Breton  promise  to  last 
for  ever. 

I  have  before  me  the  agenda  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of 
March  29th,  1899,  and  February  28th,  1900.  On  both  these 
occasions  I  was  in  the  chair.  On  the  first  occasion,  circumstances 
connected  with  forty- five  different  languages  were  brought  before 
the  Committee  ;  some,  perhaps,  mere  reports  of  progress,  others 
entailing  long  discussion  and  pregnant  with  grave  consequences,  as, 
although  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub-Committee  are  submitted  for 
confirmation  at  the  next  General  Committee,  this  is  merely  pro 
forma.  On  the  second  occasion  only  twenty-three  languages  were 
referred  to,  but  the  Committee  had  to  follow  its  Secretary  from  the 
Chinese  monosyllabic  to  the  Eed  Indian  of  IS^orth  America  and  his 
polysynthetics ;  from  Arabic,  one  of  -the  famous  languages  of  the 
world,  to  some  obscure  vernacular  in  Central  Africa. 

"  De  quoris  ligno  fit  Mercurivxs,"  says  the  Latin  proverb.  Each 
form  of  words  that  leaves  the  mouths  of  mankind  has  the  potentiality 
in  itself  of  being  a  vehicle  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thankfulness  to 
God,  and  the  means  of  communicating  His  revelation  to  mankind. 
And  to  see  and  superintend  this,  is  the  blessed  work  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  to  guide  the  stream  as  it  flows  onwards. 

After  translation,  sometimes  a  'one-man'  translation,  comes  the 
work  of  revision.  Here  the  labours  of  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee 
find  ample  room  for  inquiry,  sound  judgment,  and  firmness. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  important  operations  can  be 
conducted  without  expenditure ;  and  this  has  to  be  supervised  by 
the  Editorial  Sub-Committee.  The  actual  painting  of  manuscript 
sent  over  is  indeed  superintended  by  the  Printing  Sub-Committee, 
as  involving  very  different  experiences.  But  very  often  the  trans- 
lators have  to  be  remunerated ;  if  they  are  missionaries,  they  have, 
by  arrangement  with  their  own  societies,  to  be  relieved  of  their 
current  duties,   and  set  apart  for  this  service ;   they  have  to  be 
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supplied  with  native  assistants,  for  whom  payment  must  be  provided. 
This  expenditure  is  giadly  supplied  by  the  General  Committee,  but 
the  careful  allocation  of  the  sum  to  each  recipient  is  the  delicate 
and  responsible  work  of  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  how  unique,  how  important, 
and  how  engrossing  are  the  functions  to  be  discharged ;  to  my 
certain  knowledge  they  have  been  discharged  satisfactorily  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  during  which  time  150  new  languages  have  been 
added  to  our  list. 

I  attached  to  this  paper  a  list  of  the  thirty-six  members  who 
have  gathered  round  this  table  during  the  last  twenty  years 
[but  have  not  reprinted  them  in  this  Volume].  Four  have 
served  during  the  whole  period.  Some  have  been  removed  by 
death,  but  their  memory  still  lives.  We  have  both  young  men  and 
old :  the  old  rejoicing  in  the  conhdence  that  the  work  will  be  well 
maintained  when  their  course  is  done ;  the  young  de\'ising  new 
schemes,  and  looking  forward  to  a  wide  expansion  of  the  work 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  their  predecessors. 

I  must  not  forget  the  Editorial  Superintendent,  The  term  of 
sei-vice  of  our  late  friend,  Dr.  William  Wright,  coveretl  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  twenty  years.  His  merits  have  so  lately  been 
described  by  Mr.  Heniy  Morris  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical, 
and  so  truly  and  sympathetically,  that  I  can  add  nothing.  In 
Mr.  Gordon  Watt  we  found  a  successor  to  him  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  hopes  ;  but  a  time  of  trial  of  our  faith  is  upon  us,  and  we 
must  leave  the  issue  with  the  Most  High.  In  the  interim,  like  the 
Commander-in-chief,  we  have  called  out  our  reserves,  and  an  old 
and  valued  friend,  Canon  Girdlestone,  who  occupied  the  post  of 
Editorial  Superintendent  for  ten  years  before  Dr.  Wright,  has  come 
back  to  us  to  hold  the  fort  during  our  necessity.  No  one  else  could 
do  it  so  well,  and  we  feel  the  deepest  obligation  to  him.  In  the 
other  officials  of  the  Society  (and  all  attended  at  our  meetings), 
we  have  wise  councillors,  some  of  whom  possess  special  linguistic 
knowledge. 

Finally,  let  me  add  my  own  opinion  as  to  this  blessed  work.  In 
my  youth  and  manhood,  I  was  present  in  great  battles,  and  helped 
to  rule  gi'eat  kingdoms,  and  suppress  rebellions  and  mutinies,  and 
solve  great  problems  of  administration.  In  my  later  years  I  have 
been  devoted  to  the  great  subject  of  the  Religions  and  Languages  of 
the  human  race,  to  the  duty  of  evangelizing  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  alleviating  the  burden  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that,  when  seated  in  my  place  on  the  Editorial  Sub- Committee 
of  the  Bible  Society,  I  am  able  to  forward  the  general  object  of  my 
sixty  years  of  daily  labour  more  completely  than  in  any  other  of 
my  eighteen  Committees ;  and,  now  that  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand,  1  feel  that  I  was  fortunate  to  have  been  drawn  into  the 
blessed  brotherhood  of  the  Bible  House. 


XIV. 

CECUMENICAL     LIST     OF     TRANSLATIONS     OF 
THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 

Introduction. 

This  is  confessedly  a  new  departure  :  after  the  work  of  a 
Century,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pick  up  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, throw  them  into  a  bag,  and  make  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  contents.  Language  is  a  Science,  and  has  certain  Laws. 
The  Translations  are  no  longer  exhibited  in  the  Alpha- 
betical order  of  the  names  of  each  particular  Language, 
nor  with  sole  reference  to  the  Geographical  position  of  the 
country,  in  which  each  Language  is  spoken,  but  classified 
according  to  the  Linguistic  Family  or  Group,  to  which  each 
Language  belongs.     The  materials  available  were  : 

I.  My  own  Volume  on  "  Bible-Translations,"  1890. 
II.  The    first    "  Quinquennial  "    Report    of    additional 
Bible-Translations,  1895,  by  myself  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Gordon  Watt. 

III.  "  Four  Hundred  Tongues,"   by  the   Rev.  J.  Gordon 

Watt,  1899. 

IV.  "  In  our  Tongues,"  by  G.  A.  King,  Esq.,  1899. 
V.  Historical  Table  in  Annual  Report  of  1900. 

VI.  Price-List  of  Bibles  on  Sale,  in  Annual  Report  of  1900. 

This  List  is  CEcumenical,  of  a  Worldwide  Development, 
to  which  History  gives  no  parallel.  The  fact  is  stated,  that 
such  a  Language  is  honoured  with  being  the  vehicle  of  God's 
Inspired  Scriptures.  The  inquirer  must  look  elsewhere  to 
inform  himself  about  Editions,  and  details  of  Human  incidents 
of  Publication  and  Distribution. 
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It  Is  not  pretended,  that  in  this  difficult  and  compHcated 
subject  we  have  obtained  actual  accuracy,  but,  if  the  present 
list  be  adopted  as  the  approximately  accurate  list  in  1900, 
and  a  corrected  list  be  printed  every  five  years,  and  copies 
circulated  among  Missionaries  and  Translators  all  over  the 
World,  mistakes  will  be  pointed  out ;  and  as  each  new 
Manuscript-Translation  is  submitted,  its  exact  Geographical 
position  should  be  reported  by  the  Translator,  and  its  precise 
Linguistic  position  settled  by  some  competent  Linguistic 
authorit}',  and  in  future  the  recurrence  of  uncertainties,  double 
entries,  misnomers,  and  omissions,  will  be  guarded  against. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  Languages  are 
omitted  from  the  CEcumenical  list  of  Translations,  but  appear 
on  the  Price-List  of  books  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
convenience  of  purchasers. 

The  reader  will  not  find  in  this  Essay  any  indication  of 
the  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  have  been  translated, 
or  any  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  excellence,  or  the  contrary, 
of  the  Translation,  or  the  name  of  the  Translator.  It  is  well 
known,  that  some  Translations  are  distributed  in  annual 
thousands  ;  of  others  not  a  dozen  copies  are  circulated 
annually.  Some  are  beautiful  works  of  Linguistic  skill  ; 
others  are  not  so.  Such  matters  lie  outside  the  present 
enquiry.  The  wish  is  to  record  facts.  Nothing  less  than 
a  Translation  of  one  Book  of  the  Scriptures  gains  admission 
into  this  List,  after  it  has  been  printed,  and  put  into 
circulation,  with  the  object  of  Converting  a  Soul. 

No  Serial  numbers  or  Totals  are  attached  to  the  entries 
in  this  List.  The  desire  to  increase  the  Total  of  the  Trans- 
lations, said  to  be  in  existence,  has  led  to  the  introduction  in 
past  years  of  many  entries,  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
admitted.  There  is  no  other  Association,  which  can  compete 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  in  the  greatness  of 
its  work  of  Distribution.     Numbers  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
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grandeur  of  the  enterprise.  Assuming  that  there  are  about 
2,000  different  living  Forms  of  Speech  in  the  World,  spoken 
by  the  1,500  Millions,  at  which  the  population  of  the  World 
is  estimated,  what  a  small  proportion  is  400  Translations 
compared  to  2,000  Forms  of  Speech  !  But  some  of  these 
Forms,  in  which  we  are  circulating  Translations,  are  spoken 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  some  by  a  few  thousand 
individuals  only.  All  the  great  Vernaculars  of  the  World 
have  been  supplied  with  Translations. 

Then,  again,  as  the  sole  object  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  is  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls  of  the  races, 
who  use  that  Form  of  Speech,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
by  what  Association  of  good  men  the  Translations  have 
been  made.  I  record  in  Chapter  IX  the  names  of  the 
Associations  of  our  brethren  and  fellow-labourers  in  this 
holy  work,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  their  Translations, 
and  they  are  most  welcome  to  use  ours. 

Then  it  cannot  be  right  to  enter  in  our  Lists  of  Trans- 
lations, presumed  to  be  ready  for  distribution,  Versions 
written  in  Languages,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  living  men,  though  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Bible-student,  and  made  use  of  by  some  Churches  for 
Liturgical  purposes.  Still  more  deplorable  is  the  appearance 
on  our  Lists  of  Translations,  made  by  good  men  in  past 
years,  which  have  long  since  fallen  out  of  use,  and  which  in 
some  cases  have  never  been  in  use  at  all.  Their  names, 
removed  from  the  Effective  List,  are  now  relegated  to  Part  II, 
"  Translations  of  which  the  Language  is  dead,"  "  Translations 
in  living  Languages,  but  out  of  circulation "  :  in  fact,  both 
Categories  are  Ineffective  for  the  sole  purpose,  for  which  the 
Bible-Society  was  established,  the  Salvation  of  Souls. 

A  third  Category  includes  those  Translations,  which  have 
intruded  themselves  on  our  Lists,  but  have  never  been  printed, 
or  are  only  in  course  of  preparation,  or  the  pious   intention 
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has  been  since  abandoned.  A  subsidiary  list  might  very 
properly  be  prepared  of  "  Work  in  progress,"  in  which  such 
Translations  would  appear,  but  until  a  whole  Book  of  the 
Scriptures  has  actually  issued  from  the  Press,  it  cannot  with 
any  respect  for  truth  be  entered  on  an  QEcumenical  List  of 
printed  Translations.  I  have  protested  many  a  year  against 
this  practice.  There  is  no  objection  to  notice  of  such  work 
being  made  in  the  annual  Editorial  Report. 

But  other  causes  of  innocent  error  have  to  be  recorded. 

I.  Bilingual  Translations,  or  Versions  in  two  Languages 
in  parallel  pages,  may  properly  appear  in  the 
Price-List,  but  not  in  Lists  intended  to  record 
the  Work  done.  In  the  same  way  the  Price-List 
exhibits  variety  of  Editions  in  different  type  and 
sizes,  and  Editions  for  the  Blind. 
II.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  same 
Translation  being  inserted  twice  under  different 
names.  Norwegian  and  Danish  supply  an 
instance  of  this.  In  our  published  Volume  of 
Specimens  the  same  Version  of  this  Language 
appears  twice. 

III.  The  same  Translation  appears  sometimes  in  a  different 

form  of  Written  Character,  but  has  no  right  to 
a  double  entry.  The  Translation  in  the  alien 
Written  Character  should  be  inserted  in  the  Price- 
List  under  the  entry  in  the  National  Written 
Character. 

IV.  If  there  be  such  a  Dialectal  variety  of  a  Language, 

as  to  justify  a  separate  Translation,  as  the  only 
means  of  being  understood  by   the  people,  such 
a  Translation  is  entitled  to  a  separate  entry,  but 
in  the  separate  column  reserved  for  Dialects. 
V.  Some  great  Languages  are  spoken  and  read,  and  are 
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represented  by  Editions  in  the  five  portions  of  the 
World,  but  they  can  only  be  recorded  once  in 
their  National  and  Geographical  position. 
VI.  Sometimes  a  Translation  into  the  same  Language 
has  been  made  in  different  countries,  where  it 
happens  to  be  spoken,  by  Missionaries  of  different 
Nationalities,  unknown  to  each  other,  and  perhaps 
called  by  a  different  name  ;  care  should  be  taken 
that  only  one  entry  is  made. 
VII.  Sometimes  Translations  have  been  made  from 
a  different  Text  of  the  original  Scripture,  or 
from  some  Translation  in  an  European  Language. 
This  will  lead  to  some  confusion,  as  Native 
Converts  will  not  understand  the  reason  of  the 
difference :  but  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  only  let 
not  such  Translations  be  supposed  to  represent 
a  separate  Language. 
VIII.  Another  class  of  Translations  has  to  be  rejected,  such 
as  are  made  or  collected  by  private  individuals 
for  their  own  pleasure,  and  not  for  the  Salvation 
of  Souls.  Such  are  the  late  Prince  Buonaparte's 
specimens,  and  a  Translation  of  a  Gospel  in 
Broad  Scotch  published  this  year.  Translations 
in  spoken  Patois  are  coming  into  existence.  It 
will  be  a  question  of  sound  judgment  in  each  case. 
Are  Souls  brought  to  God  by  such  Translations  ? 
Will  existing  Translations  of  the  same  Mother- 
Tongue,  and  its  Dialect,  not  meet  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  seekers  after  God  ? 

Great  confusion  has  arisen  from  giving  inaccurate  names 
to  Languages,  which  have  emerged  from  the  deep  Unknown 
in  the  form  of  a  Translation,  the  work  of  a  single-handed  and 
single-Language  Missionary  far  away  from  scientific  help  in 
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the  great  work  of  transferring  the  immortal  creations  of  Divine 
Thought  from  one  vehicle  of  Human  speech  to  another.  He 
is  sure  to  Anglicize,  if  an  Englishman,  the  newly  discovered 
name,  or  to  transfer  it  to  English  with  the  unnecessary 
Prefixes  or  Suffixes  of  the  Native  Language,  into  which  he 
is  translating.  Such  error  has  been  avoided  in  British 
India,  for  the  Secular  Government  fixes  the  orthography, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Bible-Societies  in  most 
cases.  Thus  we  have  Hindi,  Urdu,  Marathi,  etc.,  and 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Gond,  Khond,  etc.,  in  their  purity  :  the  only 
two  exceptions  are  Kanarese  instead  of  Kannada,  and  Sing- 
halese instead  of  Sinhali.  In  Malaysia,  the  Extreme  Orient, 
and  Oceania,  we  generally  find  some  form  of  Anglican  suffix, 
e.g.,  ]2i.\^-nese^  Chin-^i-^,  Japan-^j-^,  Samoa-;/,  Y'\]\-an,  etc. 
Some  have  kept  their  purity,  as  Mauri,  Mota,  Florida.  In 
Africa  the  early  Missionaries  persisted  in  retaining  in  their 
Reports  the  Prefixes,  e.g.,  Ki-Swahlli,  Ki-Yao,  Lu-Ganda, 
but  gradually  these  excrescences  are  disappearing.  I  have 
waged  unceasing  war  against  this  in  all  my  writings.  In 
Russia  every  language  is  honoured  by  the  suffix  '  skoi '  after 
it,  and  in  Slav  Lists  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of '  ich.' 

Orthography  is  the  next  difficulty,  and  apparently  a 
hopeless  one.  The  Roman  Alphabet  has  been  so  trans- 
formed by  different  Translators,  that  names  can  barely  be 
recognized.  In  the  nomenclature  and  orthography  adopted 
by  me  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  publishing  Volumes 
or  Languages  on  India,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  Caucasia,  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  am  at  least  consistent,  and,  when  I  look 
down  Lists  compiled  as  far  back  as  1878,  I  find  rarely 
reason  for  change. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling  Indian  proper  names,  and 
expressing  the  stress-accent,  which  is  so  important  for  the 
pronunciation,  I  have  consulted  with  Mr,  Henry  Morris.  We 
have  both  been  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Ro}'al  Asiatic 
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Society,  where  this  subject  was  threshed  out,  and  Scientific 
Rules  laid  down.  I  do  hope,  that  the  Bible-Society  will 
accept  this,  or  some  other  system,  of  writing  names,  and 
enforce  it  on  all  subordinates.  We  shall  get  into  terrible 
trouble  next  Century,  if  we  have  not  one  consistent  system. 

It  is  essential,  that  every  five  years  a  Quinquennial 
list  of  new  Translations  should  be  compiled.  I  have  done 
this  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Watt  for  1891,    1892,   1893,   1894, 

1895,  and    I    am    compiling    my    second    Quinquennial    for 

1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900  with  the  help  of  Mr.  King, 
and  it  will  appear  in  1901.  The  CEcumenical  List,  if 
published  in  a  corrected  form  in  1905,  and  19 10,  and  so 
on,  will  supply  all  that  is  wanted.  The  contribution  made 
by  Mr.  Watt  last  year  of  his  Bible-House  Paper,  "  Four 
Hundred  Tongues,"  is  very  important,  and  Mr.  King's  second 
issue  of  his  Pamphlet,  "  In  our  Tongues,"  comprising  the 
work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  Century,  1 875-1 899,  is  most 
useful  :  it  covers  the  exact  period,  during  which  I  have 
laboured  for  the  Society,  and  I  have  been  saved  many  weary 
hours  by  referring  to  its  pages.  Of  course  Lists  of  this  kind, 
prepared  by  each  one  of  us,  require  to  be  renewed  after 
every  lustrum,  but  we  are  leaving  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  erections. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Written  Characters  in  different 
parts  of  the  World,  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 
entrusted,  requires  looking  into,  as  it  is  clearl)'  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  I  have  briefll}'  noticed  the  chief  forms, 
which  appear  in  our  Specimen-Book,  but  the  list  is  incom- 
plete. In  the  Specimen-Book  the  name  of  the  Language 
is  given,  but  the  name  of  the  Written  Character  should 
also  be  stated.  If  my  life  be  spared,  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  at  a  future  period.^ 

1   "The  Sloiy  of  the  Alphabet, ""  p.  295. 
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I  refer  to  page  34  of  my  lately  published  Essay,  on  the 
"  Requirements  of  the  Bible-Society,"  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  another  point.  If  only  we  could  collect  in  one 
Revolving  Bookcase  in  the  Bible-House-Library  specimens 
of  every  Translation,  which  we  print  and  circulate,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  this  List,  the  whole  subject  would  then 
become  clear  to  those,  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  and 
mistakes  and  omissions  would  be  detected.  As  it  is,  we  all 
seem  to  work  in  the  dark. 

Another  point  is,  that  we  really  must  omit  from  all  Lists 
the  words  "  Vernacular "  and  "  Colloquial,"  attached  to  all 
Chinese  Translations,  except  the  Wen  Li  and  Mandarin. 
Surely  India  has  a  great  number  of  Translations,  but  they 
are  not  called  "  Vernaculars  "  any  more  than  every  individual 
is  called  "  a  man."  Their  very  existence  proves  this,  and 
there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  Chinese  Bible  Work  that 
justifies  the  present  practice.  I  have  discontinued  it  in  my 
Lists.  Our  "  Effective  "  Translations  are  all  in  the  Vernaculars 
of  the  particular  region,  where  they  are  spoken. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Report  of  our  work  done,  and 
the  phraseology  used,  should  be  such  as  is  adopted  by 
Scientific  Associations,  as  our  Society  promotes  the  greatest 
of  Human  Sciences :  "  the  Knowledge  of  the  Lord,  which 
shall  cover  the  Earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  Sea." 

The  preparation  of  the  Language  -  Map,  and  the  new 
Editions  of  the  Specimen- Verses,  will  be  a  laborious  under- 
taking, but,  when  they  appear,  they  will  greatly  elucidate 
this  List,  and  make  the  subject  intelligible  to  all,  who  are 
interested. 

No  one  will  sit  in  severer  judgment  on  this  work  than 
the  compiler,  because  he  knows  the  weak  points,  and 
his  sole  object  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  Religion  and 
Language,  which  have  been  the  two  subjects  of  his  Life- 
Stud)',  and  both  are  united  in  the  work  of  the  Bible-Society. 
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I  have  provided  three  blank  pages  to  enter  corrections.  As 
the  ground  trodden  is  entirely  new,  and  nothing  like  the 
Bible  -  Translation  -  Work  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ever 
existed,  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  detail, 
and  plenty  of  room  for  errors.  As  time  goes  on,  all  errors 
will  be  rectified.  If  a  Translator  in  Oceania  proves  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  name  of  his  Language  has  been 
incorrectly  spelt,  the  Editorial  Committee  will  no  doubt 
correct  the  error.  If  we  lay  down  a  sound  basis,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  recording  rationally  the  two  or 
three  hundred  Languages,  which  are  waiting  for  Translation 
in  the  coming  Century.  An  Alphabetical  Index  by  itself 
is  of  no  use,  when  we  are  dealing  with  hundreds  of  items, 
though  useful  as  an  Index  at  the  end  of  a  Scientific  Cata- 
logue. The  new  Specimen-Verse-Book  of  each  Translation, 
and  the  Translation-Map  of  the  World,  will  harmonize  with 
the  CEcumenical  List  of  Translations  now  proposed.  A  copy 
of  the  first  proof  of  this  Essay  was  sent  to  no  less  than 
seventeen  different  addresses,  begging  for  suggestions  and 
corrections.  Some  valuable  replies  have  been  received,  but 
the  subject  is  not  one,  which  can  be  taken  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  by  men  occupied  in  other  business. 

Looking  into  the  Future,  and  in  our  great  work  we  are 
building  for  Eternity,  we  must  recollect,  that  Languages  come 
into  existence,  live,  and  die  like  the  leaves  of  the  Forest, 
and  the  families  of  Mankind.  The  great  Giants  of  the  Cen- 
turies preceding  the  Christian  Era  are  dead.  Some  now  in 
use  are  moribund,  and  bear  the  signs  of  death  upon  them. 
And,  again,  there  is  a  new  crop  of  young  Languages  coming 
into  existence ;  a  Patois  growing  into  a  literary  Dialect ; 
a  Dialect  becoming  an  independent  Language,  but  still  re- 
taining traces  of  the  great  cultivated  European  Language, 
and  the  uncultured  Native  Language,  from  the  Union  of  which 
it  is  formed.     Similarly,    Written    Characters  are  modifying 
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with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  the  modes  of  spelHng. 
The  Bible-Society  has  to  be  ready  to  distribute  the  Scriptures 
in  such  a  form,  as  each  Epoch  of  the  History  of  a  Nation 
or  tribe  requires,  and  if  the  result  of  the  past  Century  of 
Translation  be  faithfully  recorded,  accompanied  by  a  Revised 
Edition  of  "  The  Bible  in  Every  Land,"  brought  up  to  the 
close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  will  be  ready  for  any 
contingency,  but  not  otherwise. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  Press  without  being  satisfied, 
that  I  have  not  omitted  some  Translations,  made  by  other 
Associations,  or  Missionary  Societies,  in  Europe  or  America, 
no  copies  of  which  have  reached  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible-Society.  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  this  CEcumenical 
List  clear  of  false  and  deceptive  entries.  I  quite  understand, 
that  on  our  Price-Lists  only  the  books  are  entered  which 
were  actually  on  sale.  But  in  our  so-called  "  Historical "  List 
there  was  no  certainty,  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  Translation 
made  by  another  Association  without  the  assistance  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Now  the  List  which 
I  circulate  is  "  CEcumenical,"  because  it  relates  to  the  whole 
habitable  World.  Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  said 
(Matthew,  xxiv,  14),  "  Kal  Krjpvx^dijcreTat  tovto  to  evayyiXiov  t?}? 
fiaaLXela^  kv  oXr)  rf]  olKov/xevp,"  and  Bible  Translation  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  and  lasting  methods  of  obeying  this 
Command  of  our  Lord.  And  it  matters  not  by  whose  hand 
the  Translation  is  made. 

The  safest  way  is  therefore  to  go  to  the  Press  with  this 
List,  and  send  a  copy  when  printed  to  every  Association,  or 
Missionary  Society,  and  implore  them  to  send  the  name  of 
any  Languages  of  which  Translations  have  been  made, 
printed,  or  circulated  for  the  Salvation  of  Souls,  and,  if 
possible,  a  copy  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  House 
This  list  can  be  published  as  an  addendum. 
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ITbe  Ibol^  Scriptures 


IN    THEIR   ORIGINAL    LANGUAGES. 


"  EpevvaTe  ra?  Tpd(^a'i" 

Gospel  of  yo/itt,  V,  39. 


"DIVINA     BIBLIOTHEKA." 

BOOKS  COMPOSED  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  DURING 
THE   CENTURIES  WHICH   ELAPSED   BETWEEN 

1400    B.C.    AND    100    A.D. 


(1)  HEBREW,   with  portions  in  Aramaic. 

(2)  GREEK. 
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^ranelationa  of  tbe  1bol^  Scriptures. 


A.     GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

I.  EUROPE. 

II.  ASIA. 

Ill  AFRICA. 

IV.  AMERICA. 

V.  OCEANIA. 

B.     LINGUISTIC    CLASSIFICATION. 

On  Scientific  Principles,  under  the  following 
conditions  for  insertion  : 

(i)  Not  less  than  one  Book,  (2)  in  Print, 

(3)  in  Circulation, 

(4)  and  Effective  for  the  Salvation  of  Souls. 
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PART  I.    EFFECTIVE. 


•>- 


(i)    EUROPEAN    LANGUAGES. 


A.     ARYAN  FAMILY. 

I.  Kelt  Branch. 
II.  Teuton  Branch. 

III.  LiTHUANic  Branch. 

IV.  Slav  Branch. 

Y.  Gr^co-Latin  Branch. 


B.     SEMITIC  FAMILY. 

C.  URAL-ALTAIC   FAMILY. 

I.  Finn  Branch. 
II.  Turki  Branch. 

D.  ISOLATED  LANGUAGES. 


(2)    ASIATIC    LANGUAGES. 


A.     SEMITIC   FAMILY. 

B.   URAL-ALTAIC   FAMILY. 

I.  Finn  Branch. 
II.  Turki  Branch. 

III.  Mongol  Branch. 

IV.  TuNGus  Branch. 

C.     CAUCASUS   GROUP. 

D.    ARYAN   FAMILY. 

I.  Gr^co-Latin  Branch. 
II.  Iranic  Branch. 
III.  Indic  Branch. 


E.  NON-ARYAN    GROUP. 

I.  Dravidian  Sub-Group. 
II.  KoLARiAN  Sub-Group. 

III.  TiBETO-BuRMAN  SuB-GrOUP. 

IV.  Isolated  Language. 

F.  INDO-CHINA   GROUP. 

I.  Tai  Family. 
II.  Mon-Anam  Family. 

G.     MALAYAN   GROUP. 

H.     CHINA   GROUP. 

I.     EXTREME   ORIENT 
GROUP. 
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(3)  AFRICAN    LANGUAGES. 


A.  SEMITIC   FAMILY. 

B.  HAMITIC   GROUP. 

C.  NUBA-FULAH    GROUP. 

D.  NEGRO  GROUP. 


E.  BANTU  FAMILY. 

F.  HOTTENTOT  GROUP. 

G.  MALAYAN  FAMILY. 
H.  ARYAN  FAMILY. 


(4)  AMERICAN    LANGUAGES. 


A.     NORTH   REGION. 
I.  Arctic  Coast. 
II.  Pacific  Coast. 
III.  Central  Provinces. 


B.     SOUTH   REGION. 


(5)   OCEANIC    LANGUAGES. 


A.  POLYNESIA. 

B.  MELANESIA. 


C.  MIKRONESIA. 

D.  AUSTRALIA. 
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EUROPEAN. 


A.     ARYAN    FAMILY. 

Kelt  Branch  : 

Breton. 

Erse  or  Irish. 

Gaelic  or  Scotch. 

Manx. 

Welsh. 


II.  Teuton  Branch  : 

1.  Dutch. 

2.  English. 

3.  Flemish. 

4.  Fris  (Friesland). 

5.  German. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
ib)  Yiddish. 

6.  Icelandic. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
(5)  Faroe  Is. 

7.  Norwego-Danish. 

8.  Swedish. 

III.  LiTHUANic  Branch: 

1.  Lett  (Russia). 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
{¥)  Liv. 

2.  Lithu  (Germany  and 

Russia). 
Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
{b)  Samogit. 


IV.  Slav  Branch; 


V. 


I. 

Bohemian  or  Czech. 

2. 

Bulgar. 

Dialect  [a)  East. 

{h)  West. 

3- 

Kroat. 

4- 

Palityan. 

5- 

Polish. 

6. 

Russ. 

7- 

Ruthen. 

8. 

Serb. 

9. 

Slovak  (Hungary). 

10. 

Sloven  (Austria). 

1 1. 

Wend. 

Dialect  (a)  Upper. 

{h)  Lower. 

[c]  Hungarian 

or 

Old  Sloven 

Gr.'Eco-Latin  Branch  : 

I. 

French. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 

{U)  Vaudois. 

(c)  Proven9al. 

2. 

Greek,  Modern  or 

Romaic. 

3- 

Italian. 

Dialect  (a)  Standard. 

{U)  Piedmont. 

(0  Sard. 
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4.  Portuguese. 

5.  Romanch  (Switzerland). 

Dialect  (a)  Upper. 
{b)  Lower. 
(f)  Oberland. 

6.  Rouman. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
{b)  Macedon. 

7.  Spanish. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
((5)  Catalan. 
{c)  Judaeo. 

B.     SEMITIC   FAMILY. 

Arabic. 

Dialect,  Malta. 

C.    URAL-ALTAIC   FAMILY. 

I.  Finn  Branch  : 

1.  Cheremisi. 

2.  Esth. 

Dialect  {a)  Reval. 
(*)  Dorpat. 

3.  Finn. 

4.  Karel  (Russia). 

5.  Lapp. 

Dialect  (<?)  Norse. 

ib)  Swedish, 
(f)  Russ. 


6.  Magyar  or  Hungarian. 

7.  Mordwin  (Russia). 

Dialect  [a)  Ersa. 

ib)  Moksha. 

8.  Perm  (Russia). 

9.  Siryin  or  Zir  (Russia). 
10.  Votyak  (Russia). 

II.  TuRKi  Branch  : 

1.  Chuvash. 

2.  Kazak-Kirghiz. 

3.  Kazan. 

4.  Nogai  or  Karass. 

Dialect  (a)  Standard. 
ib)  Krim. 

5.  Osmanli. 

D.    ISOLATED    LANGUAGES. 

1.  Albanian. 

Dialect  [a)  Gheg. 
ib)  Tosk. 

2.  Basque. 

Dialect,  French  : 

(«)  Labourdine. 
ih)  Souletin. 
(c)  Guiposcoa. 
{d)  Spanish. 

3.  Gitano. 
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ASIATIC. 


A.     SEMITIC    FAMILY. 

1.  Arabic. 

2.  Syriac. 

Dialect  (a)  Standard. 
{b)  Syro- 

Chaldaic. 
(c)  Carshun. 

B.    URAL-ALTAIC  FAMILY. 
I.  Finn  Branch  : 

1.  Ostyak  (Russia). 

2.  Vogul  (Siberia). 

II.'TuRKi  Branch: 

1.  Kirghiz,  Northern  or 

Kara. 

2.  Kirghiz,  Southern  or 

Altai. 

3.  Azerbijani  or  Trans- 

Caucasian. 

4.  Jagatai  or  Trans-Caspian 

or  Tekke  Turcoman. 

5.  Kashgar-Turki. 

6.  Uzbek-Turki. 

7.  Yakut  (Siberia). 

8.  Kiimuk-Turki. 

III.  Mongol  Branch  : 
Mongol. 

Dialect  {a)  Literary. 
{h)  Buriat. 
(c)  Kalmuk. 
{d)  Khalka. 


IV.  Tungus  Branch  : 
Manchu. 

C.     CAUCASUS   GROUP. 
Georgian. 

D.    ARYAN    FAMILY. 

I.  Gr^co-Latin  Branch  : 

1.  Portuguese. 

Dialect,  Indo-Ceylon. 

2.  Spanish. 

Dialect,  Curacoa 
(W.  Indies). 

II.  Iranic  Branch  : 

1.  Armenian. 

Dialect  {a)  Literary. 
(<5)  West, 
(c)  East  or 

Ararat. 

2.  Baluchi. 

3.  Kurd. 

4.  Osset  (Caucasus). 

5.  Pashtu  or  Afghan. 

6.  Persian. 

III.  Indic  Branch  : 

1.  Asami. 

2.  Bangali. 
Dialect  {a)  Standard. 

{h)  ]Muhammadan. 

3.  Gujarati. 
Dialect  ia)  Standard. 

(//)  Parsi. 

24 
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4.  Hindi. 

Dialect  (a)  Standard. 
{b)  Dakhani. 
[c)  Marwari. 
id)  Guhrwali. 
{/)  Jaunsari. 
(/)Urdu  or 

Hindustani. 
(^)  Kumaoni. 

5.  Kashmiri. 

6.  Kortha. 

7.  Maghadi. 

8.  Marathi. 

Dialect  [ci)  Standard. 
{}})  Konkani. 
g.  Nepali  or  Parbati. 

10.  Panjabi. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
ih)  Dogri. 
(c)  Chambali. 
{d)  Multani  or 
Derwal. 

11.  Sindhi. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
(3)  Kachi. 

12.  Sinhali  or  Singhalese. 

13.  Oriya  or  Uriya. 

E.     NON-ARYAN  GROUP. 

I.  Dravidian  Sub-Group  : 

1.  Gond. 

2.  Kannada  or  Kanarese. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
(^)  Badaga. 

3.  Koi. 

4.  Malayalam. 


5.  Malto  or  Rajmahali  or 

Pahari  or  Maler. 

6.  Urabn  or  Kurukh. 
'7.  Tamil. 

8.  Telugu. 

9.  Toda. 
10.  Tulu. 

II.  KoLARiAN  Sub-Group: 

1.  Khond. 

2.  Kurku. 

3.  Mandari  or  Kol. 

4.  Santal. 

III.  Tibeto-Burman  Sub- 

Group  : 

1.  Angami. 

2.  Barma. 

3.  Garo  (Assam). 

4.  Kachin  (Barma). 

5.  Karen  (Barma). 

Dialect  [a)  Bghai. 
{h)  Sgau. 
(c)  Pwo. 

6.  Lepcha  (Sikkim). 

7.  Lushai  (Assam). 

8.  Manipur  (Assam). 

9.  Tibet. 

IV.  Isolated  Language: 

Khasi. 

F.     INDO-CHINA  GROUP. 

I.  Tai  Family  : 

1.  Shan  (Barma). 

2.  Laos  (Siam). 

3.  Siam. 
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II.  Mon-Anam  Family  : 

1.  Pegu  or  Mon  or  Talain 

(Barma). 

2.  An-nam. 

3.  Cambodia  (Cochin- 

China). 

G.     MALAYAN  GROUP. 


9- 
10. 
1 1. 
12, 


13- 

14. 

IS- 

16. 
'7- 


Alfuor  (Celebes  I.). 

Batta  (Sumatra  I.). 
Dialect  (a)  Toba. 

((5)  Mandailing, 
{c)  Angkola. 

Bicol  (Philippine  Is.). 

Bisayan. 

Bligi  (Celebes  I.). 

Dyak  (Borneo  I.). 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
{!))  Sea. 
Formosa. 

Ilocano  (Philippine  Is.). 
Java  I. 

Macassar  (Celebes  I.). 
Madura  I. 
Malay. 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
{h)  Low. 
(f)  Samarang. 
Nias  I. 
Nicobar  I. 
Pangasinan 

(Philippine  Is.). 
Rottei. 
Rotuma  I. 


18.  Sangir  I. 

19.  Sunda  I.  (W.  Java). 

20.  Tagalog  (Philippine  Is.). 

H.     CHINA    GROUP. 

1.  Amoy. 

2.  Fuhchau. 

3.  Hainan. 

4.  Hakka. 

5.  Hangchau. 

6.  Hinghua. 

7.  Kienning. 

8.  Kienyang. 

9.  Kinhwa. 

ID.  Kvvangtung    or    Canton 

or  Punti. 
II.  Mandarin. 

Dialect  (a)  Peking. 
{h)  Nanking. 
{c)  Shantung. 
Ningpo. 
Shanghai. 
Suchau. 

Swatow  or  Chauchau. 
Taichau. 
Wenchau. 
18.  Wenli. 

Dialect  (a)  Standard. 
{¥)  Easy. 

EXTREIME    ORIENT 
GROUP. 

1.  Ainu  (Japan). 

2.  Japan. 

3.  Korea. 

4.  Luchu  I. 


12. 

13- 
14. 

IS- 
16. 

17- 
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AFRICAN. 


SEMITIC   FAMILY. 
Amharic. 
Arabic. 
Dialect  {a)  Maghrabi  or 
Western. 
(3)  Tunisian. 
Tigre. 
Tigrinya. 

B.     HAMITIC    GROUP. 
Berber  (Algeria). 
Bilin  or  Bogos 
(Abyssinia). 

3.  FalashaKara(Abyssinia). 

4.  Galla,  East. 

Dialect  {a)  Central. 
(^)  Ittu. 
(c)  Bararetta. 

5.  Kabail  (Algeria). 

6.  Shilha. 

Dialect,  Riff. 

7.  Sus  (Morocco). 

C.     NUBA-FULAH  GROUP. 
Nuba. 

D.     NEGRO    GROUP. 

1.  Akra  or  Ga  (West). 

2.  Akunakuna  (Old 

Calabar). 


3.  Ashanti  or  Otshi. 

Dialect  {a)  Akwapem. 
{h)  Fanti. 

4.  BuUom  (Sierra  Leone), 

5.  Efik  (Old  Calabar). 

6.  Ewe  (Gold  Coast). 

Dialect  {a)  Anlo. 
ib)  Popo. 

7.  Grebo  (West). 

8.  Ibo. 

Dialect  {a)  Niger. 

(3)  Isoania. 

{c)  Qua  Ibo. 
Hausa  (Sudan). 
Ibibio  or  Qua  Ibo. 
Idzo  or  Ijo  (R.  Niger). 
Igara. 
Igbira  (R.  Niger). 

14.  Jolof  or  Wolof 

(R.  Gambia). 

15.  Kuranko  (Sudan). 

16.  Mandingo  (R.  Gambia). 

17.  Mende  (Sierra  Leone). 

18.  Nupe  (R.  Niger). 
Susu  (West  Coast). 
Temne  (Sierra  Leone). 
Umon  (Old  Calabar). 
Yoruba  (Lagos  West). 


9- 
10. 


13 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
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E.     BANTU    FAMILY. 

1.  Bangala  or  Boloki 

(R.  Kongo). 

2.  Bangi  (R.  Kongo). 

3.  Benga  (R.  Gabun). 

4.  Bolengi  (R.  Kongo). 

5.  Bondei  (East). 

6.  Bulu  (R.  Gabun). 

7.  Chagga  (East). 

8.  Chuana  (South). 

Dialect  {a)  Setlapi. 
{V)  Serolong. 


9- 
10. 


13- 

14. 


Dualla  (Kamerun). 
Fang  or  Fan  (R. Gabun). 
Ganda  (Central). 
Giryama  (Central). 
Gogo  (Central). 
Gwamba  (DelagoaBay). 

Dialect  {a)  Thonga. 
{h)  Ronga. 

15.  Herero  (West). 

16.  Isubii  (Kamerun). 

17.  Kaguru  (East). 

18.  Kamba  (East). 

19.  Kele  (R.  Kongo). 

20.  Kongo  (R.  Kongo). 

21.  Kuanyama 

(Ovampoland). 

22.  Lolo  or  Mengo 

(R.  Kongo). 
Maklia  (Mozambique). 
Mambwe 

(L.  Tanganyika). 
Mbundu  (Angola). 


23 

24 


25 


26. 

Mpongwe  or  Pongwe 

(R.  Gabun). 

27. 

Mwamba  (L.  Nyasa). 

28. 

Ndonga  or  Ovampo 

(South). 

29. 

Nganga  (R.  Shire). 

30- 

Ngoni  (L.  Nyasa). 

31- 

Nkondi  or  Kondi 

(L.  Nyasa). 

32- 

Nsembe  (R.  Kongo). 

11- 

Nyamwesi  (East). 

34- 

Nyanja  or  Nyasa. 

35- 

Nyika  (East). 

36. 

Pedi  (Transvaal). 

37- 

Pok6mo(R.Tana,  East). 

38. 

Poto  (R.  Kongo). 

39- 

Sagalla  (East). 

40. 

Sena  (R.  Zambezi). 

41. 

Shambala  (East). 

42. 

Shitswa  (Zulu). 

43- 

Shona  (Ma-Shona-land) 

44. 

Soga  (East). 

45- 

Sukuma  (East). 

46. 

Suto  (Ba-Suto-land). 

47- 

Swahili. 

Dialect  [a)  Zanzibar. 

{h)  Mombasa. 

48. 

Tabele 

(Ma-Tabele-land). 

49 

Taveta. 

50 

Teke  (R.  Kongo). 

51 

Tonga  (L.  Nyasa). 

52 

Toro  or  Nyoro  (Central) 

53 

Xosa  or  Kafir. 

54 

Yao. 

55 

Zulu. 
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F.     HOTTENTOT  GROUP. 
Nama  or  Khoikhoi. 

G.     MALAYAN    FAMILY. 
Malagas!  (Madagascar  L). 


H.     ARYAN    FAMILY. 

1.  Dutch. 

Dialect,  Cape. 

2.  French. 

Dialect,  Mauritius- 
Creole. 
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AMERICAN. 


A.    NORTH   REGION. 

I.  Arctic  Coast  : 

1.  Aliout  (Alaska). 

2.  Eskimo. 

Dialect  {a)  Greenland. 
(3)  Labrador. 

3.  Tukudh  (Canada). 

II.  Pacific  Coast: 

1.  Haida  (Columbia). 

2.  Kwagutl  (Vancouver  I.). 

3.  Zimshi  (Columbia). 

III.  Central  Provinces: 

1.  Beaver  (Canada). 

2.  Blackfoot  (Canada). 

3.  Cheroki 

(United  States). 

4.  Chipewan  (Canada). 

5.  Choktau 

(United  States). 

6.  Dakota  or  Sioux 

(United  States). 

7.  Delaware 

(United  States). 

8.  Dutch  (W.  Indies). 

Dialect,  Creole. 

9.  English  (Surinam). 

Dialect,  Negro. 

10.  French  (W.  Indies). 

Dialect,  Dominica. 

11.  Iroquois  (Canada). 


12.  Kri. 

Dialect  {a)  Hudson's 
Bay. 

{b)  Miisoni. 

13.  Malisit 

(New  Brunswick). 

14.  Mikmak  (Nova  Scotia). 

Dialect  {a)  Standard. 
(3)  Abenaqui. 

15.  Mohawk  (Canada). 

16.  Muskoki  (Creek,  United 

States). 

17.  Nez  Perces  (United 

States). 

18.  Ojibwa  or  Saulteaux 

(Canada). 

19.  Seneka  (United  States). 

20.  Tinne  or  Slave  (Canada). 

B.     SOUTH   REGION. 

1.  Acawoio (British Guianaj. 

2.  Aimara. 

3.  Akkaway. 

4.  Arawak. 

5.  Guarani. 

6.  Karib  (Honduras). 

7.  Maya. 

8.  Mexican  or  Aztek  or 

Nahuatl. 

9.  Moskito. 

10.  Quchki  or  Catchiquel. 

11.  Quichiia. 

12.  Yahgan  (Tierra  del 

Fuego). 
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OCEANIC. 


A.     POLYNESIA. 

1.  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Is.). 

2.  Mauri  (New  Zealand). 

3.  Marquesas. 

4.  Niue  (Friendly  Is.). 

5.  Rarotonga  (Harvey  Is.). 

6.  Samoa. 

7.  Tahiti. 

8.  Tonga  (Friendly  Is.). 


B.     MELANESIA. 

19 

I. 

Aneityum  (New 

20 

Hebrides). 

21 

2. 

Aniwa  (New  Hebrides). 

3- 

Epi  or  Baki  (New 

22 

Hebrides). 

23 

4- 

Bierian  (New 

24 

Hebrides). 

25 

5- 

Dobu  (New  Guinea). 

26 

6. 

Eromanga  (New 

Hebrides). 

27 

7- 

Fanting  (New  Hebrides). 

28 

8. 

Fate  (New  Hebrides). 
Dialect  [a)  Erakar. 

{h)  Havannah. 

9- 

Fiji  Is. 

29. 

10. 

Florida  (Solomon  Is.). 

30- 

1 1. 

Futuna  (New  Hebrides). 

31 

12. 

Isabel  or  Bogota 

32- 

(Solomon  Is.). 

33- 

13- 

Keapara  (New  Guinea). 

34- 

14. 

15- 


16. 


Lifu  (Loyalty  Is.). 
Mallikolo  (New 
Hebrides). 
Dialect  {a)  Uripiv. 
{b)  Aulua. 
{c)  Pangkuma. 

Malo  (New  Hebrides). 
Mare  or  Nengone 

(Loyalty  Is.). 
Murray  I.  or  Mer 

(Torres  St.). 
Mota  (Norfolk  I.). 
Motu  (New  Guinea). 
New  Britain  I.  (New 

Guinea). 
Nguna  (New  Hebrides). 
Panaieti  (New  Guinea). 
Ranon  (New  Hebrides). 
Rotiima. 
Saibai  or  Mabuiag 

(Torres  St.). 
Suau  (New  Guinea). 
Tanna  (New  Hebrides). 

Dialect  {a)  Kwamera. 
{h)  Weasisi. 
{c)  Lanakel. 

Tasiko  (New  Hebrides). 
Tavara  (New  Guinea). 
Torres  (Melanesia). 
Ulilwa  (Solomon  Is.). 
Uvea  (Loyalty  Is.). 
Wedau  (New  Guinea). 
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35.  Duke  of  York's  Is. 

(New  Guinea). 

C.     MIKRONESIA. 

1.  Ebon  (Marshall  Is.). 

2.  Gilbert  I. 

3.  Kusaie  (Caroline  Is.). 


4.  Mortlock  (Caroline  Is.). 

5.  Ponape  (Caroline  Is.). 

6.  Ruk  (Caroline  Is.). 


D.     AUSTRALIA. 
Dieri. 
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PART  II.    INEFFECTIVE. 


Translations  in   Dead   Languages. 


A.     EUROPE. 

1.  Greek  (Septuagint). 

2.  Latin. 

3.  Slavonic. 

B.     ASIA. 

1.  Armenian  (Ancient). 

2.  Pali. 

3.  Sanskrit. 

4.  Syriac  (Peshito). 


C.     AFRICA. 

1.  Ethiopic  or  Giz. 

2.  Koptic. 

D.     AMERICA. 
None. 

E.     OCEANIA. 
None. 


Translations  obsolete:  printed  but  not  in 
circulation. 


A.    EUROPE. 

1 1. 

Oujaini  (India). 

B.    ASIA. 

12. 
13- 

Oudipuri  (India). 
Palpa  (India). 

1. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

Bhatniri  (India). 
Bikaniri  (India). 
Braj  (India). 
Bundelkundi  (India). 

C.    AFRICA. 

None. 

D.    AMERICA. 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 

Harouti  (India). 
Jayapuri  (India). 
Kanauji  (India). 
Kachi  (India). 
Kausali  (India). 
Kumayoni  (India). 

I. 

2. 

^ 

Danish  (Creole-Negro) 
New  England  (United 
States),  Eliot. 

E.     OCEANIA, 
^arrinyeri  (Australia). 
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Varieties  of  Written  Character  in   use. 


A.     IDEOGRAPHIC. 

Asia:   (i)  Chinese,  (2)  Japanese,  (3)  Korea. 


B.     ALPHABETIC. 


I. 

EUROPE. 

I. 

Greek. 

5.  Russian. 

2. 

Roman. 

6.  Gaelic. 

3- 

German. 

7.  Erse  or  Irish. 

4- 

Bulgarian. 

8.  Lett. 

II 

.    ASIA. 

1. 

Arabic  (Carshuni). 

12.  Modi  (Marathi) 

2. 

Armenian. 

13.  Georgian. 

3- 

Nagari  (Kaiti). 

14.  Gujarati. 

4- 

Bengali. 

15.  Gurmukhi. 

5- 

Telugu  (Kanarese). 

16.  Java. 

6. 

Tamil. 

17.  Pali. 

7- 

Syriac  (Nestorian). 

18.  Siam. 

8. 

Thakri  (Chamba). 

19.  Bugi. 

9- 

Malay. 

20.  Batta. 

10. 

Hebrew  (Square). 

21.  Tibetan. 

1 1. 

Old  Hebrew. 

HI. 

AFRICA. 

I 

Amharic. 

1               2.  Koptic. 

IV. 

AMERICA. 

Yahgan  (Tie 

rra  del  Fuego). 

C.     SYLLABIC. 

Kri  (N.  America). 
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Chief  Associations 

FOR   PRINTING  AND   DISTRIBUTING  THE   HOLY 

SCRIPTURES   IN    THEIR   ORIGINAL   LANGUAGES, 

AND   IN  TRANSLATIONS. 


British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society. 

American  Bible-Society. 

National  Bible-Society  of 
Scotland. 

Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 


5.  Netherlands  Bible-Society. 

6.  Russian  Bible-Society. 

7.  English  Baptist  Missionary 

Society. 

8.  American  Baptist  Missionary 

Union. 

9.  Religious  Tract  Society. 


N.B. — The  following  Societies  zised  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute the  Scriptures^  but  their  labours  in  that 
direction  are  now  limited^  or  have  ceased  altogether. 


1.  Church  Missionary  Society. 

2.  Moravian  Missionary 

Society. 

3.  Canada  Presbyterian 

Society. 

4.  Mission  of  Free  Church  of 

Scotland. 

5.  American  Board  of  Foreign 

Missions. 


6.  Universities  Mission  to  East 

Equatorial  Africa. 

7.  Swedish  Missionary  Society. 

8.  Mission  of  Canton  de  Vaud. 

9.  Melanesia  Mission. 

10.  Danish  Bible-Society. 

11.  Montreal  Society. 

12.  London  Missionary  Society. 
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[POSTSCRIPT.] 

^hc   pbiloeopb^    of   Biblc^^ranalation 
anb  IDietribntion. 


This  Essay  is  published  with  the  consent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Society  :  these  last  remarks  are  added  on  my 
sole  responsibility.  I  have  loved  the  Society  and  its  object 
so  well,  and  for  so  long,  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  record 
my  final  opinion,  in  my  eightieth  year,  on  certain  scientific 
points. 

Much  as  we  venerate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must 
admit,  that  the  external  form,  in  which  they  have  appeared 
to  Mankind,  has  been  subject,  like  other  Books,  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  Human  Life.  The  Roman  Catholic  Priests 
are  able  to  burn  thousands  of  the  Holy  Volumes,  as  if  the 
printed  matter  were  the  merest  trash.  Let  us  trace  the 
Human  history  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  place  and  time, 
when  the  first  words  were  uttered,  and  written. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  in  the 
Desert  of  Sinai,  in  Arabia,  Moses  wrote  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  two  Tables  of  stone  :  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
the  remainder  of  his  writings  were  on  Papyrus,  or  Parchment, 
or  Skins.  The  question  arises  :  in  what  form  of  Written 
Character  were  they  both  written  ? 

The  Tables  of  stone  were  placed  in  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  found  their  way,  after  the  lapse  of  Centuries, 
into  the  Temple  of  Solomon.     At  the  time  of  the  Bab}-lonian 
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Captivity  they  disappeared  :  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
amidst  the  spoil  taken  to  Babylon,  or  amidst  the  salvage 
brought  back.  Had  they  survived  to  the  Christian  Era,  the 
question  of  the  form  of  Written  Character  used  in  these 
Tables  would  have  been  solved.  Inscriptions  on  stones, 
and  other  metal,  of  a  much  older  date  than  that  of  the 
Exodus  have  been  found,  and  interpreted.  Moreover,  in 
II  Maccabees,  ii,  5,  we  read,  that  Jeremiah  the  Prophet 
took  the  Ark  to  Mount  Sinai  and  placed  it  in  a  cave  tJiere, 
but  the  precise  spot  was  unknown.  The  discovery  of  this 
deposit  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Future,  and  quite  within  the 
sphere  of  Possibilities. 

The  next  consideration  is,  what  could  have  been  the 
Written  Character  ?  Now  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  Ideographic  Written  Character  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cunei- 
form Written  Character  of  Mesopotamia,  had  been  in  exist- 
ence at  dates  Centuries  anterior  to  the  Exodus,  and  were 
made  use  of  in  the  Regions  lying  between  those  two  great 
countries,  notably  Arabia  and  Syria.  It  may  be  assumed, 
then,  that  Moses,  who  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  "  (Acts,  vii,  22),  could  make  use  of,  and  did  make 
use  of,  the  form  of  script,  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  Egypt. 

We  have  reason  to  be  sure,  that  no  Alphabetic  Form  of 
Writing  came  into  existence  until  many  Centuries  later : 
we  have  no  proof  positive  of  its  existence  until  the  time  of 
King  Ahab,  as  evidenced  by  the  Moabite  Stone. 

At  any  rate,  the  early  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
at  some  unknown  date  have  been  transferred  to  the  Alpha- 
betic Written  Character,  which  was  freely  used  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Prophets,  800  B.C. 

But  in  the  second  Century  before  the  Christian  Era 
another  change  took  place  in  the  Written  Character  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  well  -  known  square  Alphabetic 
Character   was  then    introduced   to  the   supercession    of  the 
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old  Alphabetic  Character,  of  which  a  specimen  still  survives 
in  the  so-called  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  When  we  see  in 
our  places  of  Worship  a  statue  of  Moses  holding  up  Two 
Tables  with  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  square  Hebrew 
Character,  it  is  to  be  regretted  as  contrary  to  fact. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion  the  Old  Testament 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  Language  and  the  square  Hebrew 
Character,  and  there  was  a  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
Samaria  in  the  old  Hebrew  Character,  and  a  Translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  Language  and  Character. 
On  the  Cross  our  Lord  quoted  Psalm  xxii,  i,  from  a  Targum 
in  the  Aramaic  Language.  The  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  Synagogue  was  accompanied  by  a  Targum, 
or  Translation,  in  the  Aramaic  Vernacular,  as  the  Hebrew 
Language  had  died  out  of  the  lips  of  men  during  the  Exile 
at  Babylon. 

Another  solemn  consideration  suggests  itself  It  was  not 
the  will  of  God,  that  in  the  pre-Christian  Centuries  a  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  should  find 
its  way  into  the  Schools  of  Greek  Philosophy  at  Athens, 
or  fall  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  Scholars  and  Statesmen 
at  Rome. 

But  what  about  the  circulation  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and  the  Diaspora,  and  the  Proselytes?  Allusion 
is  made  to  "  Moses  being  read  every  Sabbath"  (Acts,  xv,  21). 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  as  he  sat 
in  his  chariot,  read  the  Scriptures,  which  Philip  the  Deacon 
explained  to  him.  This  was  most  probably  a  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  that  he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  from  which 
book  also  are  borrowed  many  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New  Testament,  the  earliest  book  of  which 
was  not  written  until  some  years  later.  The  Science  of 
Language  was  practically  unknown  in  Syria.  The  Latin 
Language  is  only  alluded  to  as  being  u.sed  in  the  inscription 
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on  the  Cross.  Reading  and  writing  are  alluded  to  as  mere 
functions  of  Nature,  like  eating,  and  drinking,  and  speaking. 

But  what  about  the  Geographical  knowledge  of  that 
period,  the  other  feature  of  this  Essay?  Luke,  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  not  a  narrow-minded 
Hebrew,  who  had  never  left  Jerusalem  ;  he  was  a  Gentile, 
a  man  of  a  certain  amount  of  Science  as  a  Physician.  He 
had  travelled  with  Paul  over  Greece,  and  was  with  him  at 
Rome  (H  Timothy,  iv,  1 1),  and  yet  he  writes  Acts,  ii,  5  : 

"  And  there  were  divelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven^ 

(aTTo  iravTO^  Wvov<i  tmv  vtto  tov  Ovpavov.) 

And  in  verses  9-1 1  he  enumerates  them  :  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Judaea,  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  Asia  (Minor),  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Egypt, 
Cyrene  (Libya),  Rome,  Crete,  and  Arabia. 

In  the  Language  Map  of  the  World  published  in  our 
Report  for  the  current  year,  the  whole  Region  indicated  by 
Luke  as  "  Nations  under  Heaven,"  can  be  pretty  well  covered 
by  a  crown-piece,  and  a  great  space  remains  beyond  these 
totally  unknown.  This  has  been  the  heritage  of  Mankind  in 
subsequent  Centuries.  The  Translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, enlarged  by  the  New  Testament,  have  risen  from  the 
solitary  Septuagint  to  a  number  not  falling  far  short  of 
four  hundred,  and  the  World  in  its  utmost  physical  expanse 
has  become  their  Field.  We  have  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful :  we  are  only  God's  instruments  for  the  Salvation 
of  Souls.  If  we  have  done  well  hitherto,  we  must  take 
courage,  and  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  record 
a  further  advancement. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

(i)  Attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  form  of  Written 
Character  used.     It  is  not  wise  nor  kind  to  force  the  Roman 
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Alphabet  on  a  great  Nation,  as  we  have  done  in  China  :  we 
should  not  have  liked  to  have  had  the  Arabic,  or  Nagari 
Character  forced  upon  us.  It  is  mere  folly  to  invent  a  new 
Alphabet,  as  in  South  America,  or  to  introduce  Syllabaries, 
as  in  North  America. 

(2)  A  concordat  should  be  established  with  all  Associations, 
which  print  any  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  supply 
each  other  with  a  copy  of  new  Translations,  and  our  Society, 
being  a  Universal  Society,  without  distinction  of  Religious 
denomination,  having  obtained  a  copy  of  the  book  published, 
should  enter  the  name  on  its  CEcumenical  List :  if  copies 
are  supplied  for  sale,  the  name  and  price  would  be  entered 
on  the  Price-List.  During  the  last  year  I  have  received  from 
a  Missionary  on  the  Kongo  a  copy  of  a  printed  Gospel  pre- 
pared in  the  Language  of  the  Bangala,  or  Boloki,  a  member 
of  the  Bantu  Linguistic  Family,  and  spoken  of  highly  by  the 
Baptist  Society,  Within  the  last  week  I  received,  as  a  present, 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  a  printed  copy  (Buda  Pest,  1899)  of 
a  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Palityan  Language,  spoken  in  a 
portion  of  Hungary.  Of  course  such  publications  cannot 
be  at  once  placed  on  our  Lists  without  inquiry.  These  two 
Gospels  quoted  are  not  merely  Linguistic  specimens,  but 
on  inquiry  are  found  to  be  prepared  for  the  Salvation  of 
Souls.  We  are  bound  as  the  great  Representative  Society 
for  this  portion  of  Missionary  Work  to  present  to  the  Public 
a  complete  statement  of  what  has  been  done  each  year  to 
fulfil  our  Lord's  Commands. 

And  something  more.  I  love  to  stand  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Temple,  peeping  through  the  half-opened  door,  to  see 
what  the  men  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  do  to  discharge 
their  never-ceasing  Duty,  and  their  Everlasting  Work  ;  and 
we  must  do  our  best  to  help  them,  and  prepare  material  for 
them.     It  is  one  of  my  cherished  desires  to  prepare  gradually 
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a  list  of  the  Languages,  spoken  in  each  of  the  five  Divisions 
of  the  World  7iot  yet  provided  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
their  own  Vernacular  and  worthy  of  this  honour.  My 
Linguistic  studies  of  half  a  Century,  and  my  Volumes  printed 
on  the  Languages  of  several  Regions,  have  encouraged  me 
to  start  the  measure  at  once.  It  will  be  an  easy  task  to 
tackle  Europe,  but  Asia  must  be  divided  into  Sub-Regions, 
such  as  India,  China,  Persia,  Russia,  etc. ;  and  Africa,  America, 
and  Oceania,  will  require  the  services  of  Special  Scholars : 
they  are  available,  if  we  know  how  and  where  to  look  for 
them,  and  are  willing  to  remunerate  them. 

I  propose  at  once  to  set  the  work  going  as  regards 
Oceania.  I  know  a  man,  who  is  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  any  living  man :  his  name  is  Sidney  Ray,  and 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Codrington,  of  Chichester,  will,  I  feel 
sure,  kindly  consent  to  supervise  the  operation.  We  cannot 
go  any  longer  picking  up  chance  pebbles  on  the  shore,  and 
putting  them  into  a  bag  with  an  alphabetical  list,  or  trusting 
to  a  chance  Missionary  or  a  linguistic  enthusiast,  such  a  man 
as  has  given  us  this  year  a  Gospel  in  Broad  Scotch.  If  we 
have  done  well  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  we  must  do  better,  until  in  very  deed  the  sound  of 
the  Teaching  of  Jesus  has  gone  out  to  all  Nations,  and  His 
Words  to  the  end  of  the  World. 

"  TloKXai  fiev  6vrjT0i<i  yXwcraat,,  fiia  B'  aOavarolai." 
"  Multae  terricolis  linguae,  cpelestibus  una." 
"  Many  the  tongues  of  poor  men,  but  one  the 
tongue  of  the  Angels." 


XV. 

TO  THE  HEADS  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNIYEE- 
SITIES  OF  OXFORD,  CAMBRIDGE,  LONDON, 
DUBLIN,  AND  DURHAM. 

Sir, 

I  take  the  great  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you,  in  duplicate, 
copies  of  the  (Ecumenical  List  of  Bible -Translations,  actually  in 
Print,  and  Circulation  for  the  "  Salvation  of  Souls  "  at  the  close 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  Form  of  Words,  in  which  the  Divine  Library  is  presented 
to  races  in  a  lower  state  of  culture,  is  the  Veruacular  used  by 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children  ;  and  the  written 
character  is  made  use  of,  which  is  that  form  of  Character,  which 
belongs  to  the  particular  tribe  :  where  they  have  not  attained  the 
honour  of  possessing  a  form  of  handwriting  of  their  owti,  the  Ptoman 
Written  Character  has  been  made  use  of,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Missionaries  in  their  Mission  Schools. 

It  takes  some  time  for  a  casual  reader  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  now  recorded.  There  is  in  History  no 
parallel  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  book,  which  has  received  more 
than  four  hundred  Translations,  and  during  the  present  Century 
wall  probably  be  represented  in  several  hundred  additional  Trans- 
lations. 

Those,  who  are  interested  in  Missions,  thank  God  for  the  success, 
which  has  attended  their  labours,  but  the  Linguistic  Scholars  in 
their  Studies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  lift  up  their 
hands  in  astonishment,  as  a  printed  Translation  of  a  Gospel  in  the 
Language  of  a  hitherto  unknown  tribe  is  placed  in  their  hands. 

I  venture  to  hope,  that  you  will  reser\-e  for  your  own  Library 
one  of  the  two  copies  now  sent,  and  place  the  other  in  the  College- 
Library,  and  in  my  extreme  old  age  I  make  the  further  petition, 
that  you  will  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  undergraduates 
of  your  College  by  inviting  annually  a  Deputation  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  address  a  Meeting  on  this  heart- 
stirring  subject.  Many  men,  not  from  their  own  fault,  but  from 
their  misfortune,  pass  through  a  long  life  without  ever  having 
heard  of  the  Bible-Society,  or  contributed  a  miserable  shilling  to 
a  Missionary  Society :  they  do  not  know  the  joy,  which  they 
have  lost. 
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I  look  back  with  gratitude  to  a  certain  day  in  1843,  fifty-eiglit 
years  ago,  when  the  Lite  Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  took 
me  into  his  study,  and  opened  out  to  my  astonished  ears  the  whole 
wonderful  subject,  then  in  its  infancy,  now  in  its  mature  years, 
and  it  has  been  an  unceasing  cause  of  interest,  study,  joy,  and 
spiritual  profit,  up  to  the  present  hour ;  and  1  write  this  letter  on 
the  eighty-fii'st  anniversary  of  my  bii'thday,  still  able  to  serve  the 
Lord  and  my  fellow-creatures  with  my  Pen,  and  in  the  Council- 
Chamber,  but  no  longer  able  to  do  so  on  the  Platform  or  in  Depu- 
tations, as  1  have  done  in  years  past  and  gone.  Many  young  men 
may  thank  God  fifty  years  hence  that  they  have  been  informed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bible  House  will  willingly  supply  as  many 
copies  as  you  desire  of 

I.  This  Book. 
II.  The  Book  of  Specimen-Translations  of  the  same  Verse  of 
Scriptures  in  all  these  Languages  in  their  particular 
form  of  Script. 
III.  A  Map  indicating  a  portion  of  the  globe  where  each 
Vernacular  is  spoken  to  this  day. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
ROBERT  NEEDHAM  CtlST,  LL.D. 

Vice-Tresldent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


^tat  80. 


63,  £lm  Park  Gar  clem,  London,  S.  W. 
February  24,  1901. 
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THE  MASAI  LANGUAGE,  GRAMMATICAL  NOTES, 
WITH  A  YOCABIJLARY.  Compiled  by  Hilde- 
GARDE  HiNDE,  1901.  8vo ;  pp.  ix,  75.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.     Price  ^s.  6d.) 

This  pretty  little  vohime  is  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
African  Language  brought  up  to  date,  and  to  be  depended  upon,  as 
derived  from  original  sources.  In  fact,  the  authoress  dwelt  two 
years  in  the  region,  and  caught  the  words,  as  it  were,  from  the 
lips  of  a  barbarous  tribe. 

Anyone,  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  East  Africa,  m;ist 
have  heard  of  Masai -land  :  it  is  a  small  narrow  region  which  extends 
fi'om  the  southern  boundary  of  Galla-land,  north  of  the  Equator, 
due  south  to  a  certain  point  south  of  the  Equator,  where  it  is 
surrounded  by  different  portions  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  great 
Hantu  race,  who  spread  over  South  Africa  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  some  of  the  tribes  speak  magnificent 
vernaculars. 

The  Masai  tribe  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Bantu,  and  their 
language  is  classed  by  competent  scholars  in  a  small  group  called 
'  Nuba-Eulah,'  a  classification  which  may  conveniently  be  retained 
for  the  present,  though  open  to  modification  hereafter.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  the  languages  provisionally  grouped  in  the  Xuba- 
Pulah  gi'oup  have  no  connection  with  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  Negro, 
or  Bantu,  languages,  which  surroimd  them,  though,  possibly,  loan- 
words may  have  crept  into  the  mouths  of  barbarians  from  contact 
with  their  more  highly  civilized  neighbours. 

The  railway  from  the  port  of  Mombasa  on  the  eastern  coast  to 
U-Ganda  on  the  great  equatorial  lake,  passes  through  Masai-land, 
and  this  may  prove  a  forerunner  of  permanent  settlements,  increased 
culture,  and  more  abundant  means  of  existence  of  this  tribe  ;  and 
no  doubt  this  meritorious  little  volume  will  prove  the  forerunner  of 
a  more  solid  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  some  texts  in  print.  No 
portion  of  the  Bible  has  yet  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Masai  Language,  but  as  there  are  missionaries  in  the  neighbourhood 
this  may  be  expected. 

The  language  is  briefly  noticed  at  p.  151  of  Vol.  I  of  my 
"  Modern  Languages  of  Africa,"  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co., 
Ludgate  Hill,  as  far  back  as  1883;  but  even  at  that  period  a 
certain  amount  of  literature  existed,  which  I  quote  in  the  Appendix, 
'*  Bibliography,"  of  my  volume,  notably  a  vocabulary  by  Erhardt, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  preface  of  the  volume  before  us.     A  great 
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deal  more  has  to  be  done,  and  the  sooner  that  it  is  done  the  better. 
The  authoress  of  this  Grammatical  Note  would  greatly  aid  the 
future  grammarian,  whom  we  expect,  if  she  could  publish  stories 
and  conversations  of  a  simple  and  genuine  kind,  taken  down  in  the 
very  words  of  each  speaker. 

The  chapters  of   this  book   are:    (i)  Grammatical  Notes;    (2) 
Verbs;  (3)  Phrases;  (4)  Salutations ;  (5)  Vocabulary. 


XVII. 


PROPOSED  EXPEDITION  TO  RECOVER  THE  TWO 
TABLES   OF   STONE   OF   THE   DECALOGUE. 

In  my  Essay  on  the  "(Ecumenical  List  of  Translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  classified  scientifically  according  to  Geographical, 
and  Linguistic,  considerations  up  to  the  year  1900,"  published  as 
a  Bible-House  Paper,  No.  IV,  iqoi,  and  reprinted  in  Series  VI  of 
my  "Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays"  (pp.  329-362),  I  write  as 
follows  at  p.  42  :  "In  II  Maccabees,  ii,  5,  we  read,  that  Jeremiah 
the  Prophet  took  the  A.rk  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  placed  it  in  a  cave 
there.,  but  the  precise  spot  was  unknown."  I  refrained  from 
dealing  fui'ther  with  that  interesting  subject  in  that  Essay,  pro- 
posing to  return  to  it  at  leisure,  which  I  now  attempt  to  do. 

We  read  in  Exodus,  xxxi,  18:  "And  He  gave  unto  Moses, 
when  He  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with  him  iipon  Mount 
Sinai,  two  Tables  of  Testimony,  Tables  of  Stone,  written  with  the 
finger  of  God." 

And  again,  Exodus,  xxv,  16  :  "  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  Ark 
the  Testimony,  which  I  shall  give  thee." 

And  again,  Exodus,  xl,  20  :  "  And  he  took  and  put  the  Testimony 
into  the  Ark." 

When  Jerusalem  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  King  of 
Babylon,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fate  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
and  its  contents  ;  nor  on  the  return  fi'om  Captivity  is  any  mention 
made  of  its  existence  in  the  Second  Temple. 

We  read  in  II  Maccabees,  ii,  1-8  :  "  It  is  also  found  in  the 
"  records,  that  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  commanded  them,  that 
"  were  carried  away  [to  Babylon]  ....  having  given  them  the 
"  Law,  that  they  should  not  forget  the  Statutes  of  the  Lord,  neither 
"  be  led  astray  ....  that  the  Law  should  not  depart  from  their 
"  heart.  And  it  was  contained  in  the  writing,  that  the  Prophet, 
"  being  warned  of  God,  commanded,  that  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark 
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'  should  follow  with  him,  when  he  went  forth  into  the  mountain, 
'  where  Moses  went  up,  and  beheld  the  heritage  of  God.  And 
'  Jeremiah  came,  and  found  a  chamber  in  the  rock,  and  there  he 
'  brought  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense  ; 
'  and  he  made  fast  the  door.  And  some  of  those  that  followed  with 
'  him  came  there,  that  they  might  mark  the  way,  and  could  not  find  it. 
'  But  when  Jeremiah  perceived  it,  he  blamed  them,  saying  :    '  Yea, 

*  *  and  the  place  shall  be  unknown  until  God  gather  the  people 
'  *  again  together,   and   Mercy  come  :     and  then  shall  the  Lord 

*  '  disclose  these  things,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  seen, 

*  *  and  the  Cloud." 

Here  we  have  a  distract,  and  not  unreasonable,  Legend  of  two 
thousand  years  old.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  Table  of  the  Law  may  be  in  existence,  for  many  a  suiwival 
of  Antiquity  of  a  much  older  date  than  that  of  Moses  has  come 
to  light  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  in  these  latter  days,  and  the 
writing  has  been  interpreted. 

It  would  be  interesting  from  two  points  of  view  :  I.  Religious  ; 
II.  Scientific.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  deal  with  the  first  point ; 
I  confine  myself  to  the  latter. 

If  we  find  anything  answering  to  these  requirements  we  shall 
be  able  to  solve  a  hitherto  insoluble  question:  "In  what  form 
of  written  Character  was  the  Decalogue  originally  recorded  in  the 
Desert  ?  "  Alphabetic  it  could  not  have  been  ;  ideographic  it  might 
have  been,  as  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyj^tians, 
and  the  Israelites  had  sojourned  a  long  time  in  Egypt.  It  would 
in  every  way  be  worth  the  while  of  this  generation  to  send  out  one 
or  more  expeditions  to  make  search  on  the  spot  for  Caves,  and 
Inscribed  Stones,  such  as  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  Egypt, 

But  a  difficulty  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  and 
doubles  the  area  of  our  investigations. 

"  Where  was  Mount  Sinai  ?  " 

A  kind  of  halo  has  surrounded  a  certain  Mountain  in  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula.  There  is  no  continuous  Tradition  to  support  this 
assertion.  The  subject  has  lately  been  carefully  threshed  out  by 
one,  whom  all  will  admit  to  be  most  capable,  and  unprejudiced. 
Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  and  placed  before  that  portion  of  the 
general  public,  which  is  capable  of  appreciating  his  arguments,  and 
is  not  so  entirely  drowned  in  a  sea  of  medifeval,  quasi-Religious, 
prejudice  as  to  be  unable  to  look  at  the  subject  calmly.  A  belief  in 
the  geographical  identity  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mount  Sinai  is  bj- 
some  as  important  as  a  belief  in  the  Trinity.  I  quote  the  last 
paragraph  of  Professor  Sayce's  Essay  in  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review  of  July,  1893  : 
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"  It  may  seem  cruel  to  disturb  the  convictions  of  the  numerous 
"  travellers,  who  have  patiently  supported  the  fatigues  of  a  journey 
"  among  the  rocks  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  under  the  belief,  that 
"  they  were  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  But 
"  in  spite  of  the  tradition  of  the  lust  sixteen  centuries,  that  belief  is, 
"  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  contrary  to  the  combined  evidence 
"  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Egyptian  Monuments.  Where 
"  the  mountain  peak  of  Sinai  actually  was,  we  do  not  know:  perhaps 
"  we  never  shall;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  and  that  is, 
"  that  it  was  not  in  the  Peninsula,  which  is  now  called  Sinaitic. 
"  We  have  to  look  for  it  on  the  borders  of  Midian  and  Edom, 
"  among  the  ranges  of  Mount  Seir,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"  the  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Kadesh  Barnea,  whose  site  at  Ain  Qadis 
"  has  been  discovered  in  our  own  day.  It  was  here  that  the 
"  Israelites  received  the  Mosaic  Law,  after  their  journey  along  the 
"  way  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Yam  Suph." 

A  valued  Hebrew  friend,  the  Rabbi  of  a  great  Synagogue,  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject,  wrote  to  me  last  year  as 
follows : — 

"  Concerning  the  Tables  of  Stone,  I  am  more  than  convinced, 
"  that  thej'  have  not  disappeared.  Ancient  Tradition,  not  limited 
"  to  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
"  hypothesis,  that  they  have  been  hidden  away  together  with  other 
"  sacred  vessels  of  the  first  Temple.  Their  discovery  would 
"  revolutionize  the  whole  world  much  more  than  all  the  discoveries 
''  made  hitherto  in  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  would  settle  once  for  all 
"  many  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  Scriptures." 

I  write  these  lines  in  the  hopes  of  encouraging  some  Scholar- 
Traveller  to  take  up  this  subject,  and  give  two  or  three  years  to  it. 

I  well  recollect  when  I  was  at  Cairo  in  February,  1843,  in  the 
time  of  old  Mahomet  Ali  Pasha,  seeing  a  party  of  Englishmen 
starting  to  Mount  Sinai  on  their  camels.  I  was  young  then,  and 
no  subject  ever  roused  such  an  excitement  in  me.  I  was  bound  to 
India,  but  I  longed  to  start  for  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  little  was 
known  at  that  date  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  I  have  since,  at  long 
intervals,  twice  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  Hebron  to 
Damascus,  and  longed  to  break  southward  to  Mount  Sinai,  or 
Mount  Seir ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  I  wish  that  I  could  live  to 
touch  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone  with  a  reverent  hand,  as  I  have 
many  an  older  object  in  Egypt  and  India.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to 
point  out  that  the  search  is  reasonable,  and  the  finding  of  this 
interesting  relic  feasible. 

July  27,  1 90 1. 
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WRITTEN  IN  THE  DOMINIONS  OF  HER 
MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA  AT  THE  CLOSE 
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I  HAD  long  considered,  that  it  was  desirable  to  compile  a  list  of  this 
sort ;  it  suemed  better  to  divide  the  subject  into  two  Sections : 

I.  Literary  Languages,  and  Dialects. 
XL  Illiterate  Porms  of  Speech. 

The  first  Section  is  quite  clear :  where  there  is  a  Text  in  existence 
of  a  form  of  speech  in  some  intelligible  Written  Character, 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries  spring  up  round  this  Text,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  something  real  and  substantial.  In  the  other 
Section  we  find  only  names  of  rude  Dialects,  Patois,  and  Jargons, 
some  one  of  which  may  eventually  settle  itself  down  into  a  Language, 
but  is  not  yet  worthy  of  the  name.  So  my  attention  is  restricted 
to  the  first  Section.  If  anyone  thinks,  that  I  have  omitted  any 
form  of  speech,  this  must  be  my  excuse :  I  do  not  consider  it 
as  yet  a  Literary  Language. 

I  wished  the  thing  to  be  done,  so  I  addressed  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  I  had  joined  as  far  back  as  1 85  i, 
in  the  following  letter  : 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  suggest  to  you  the  expediency  of 
preparing  and  publishing  in  the  year  1900  Maps  and  Lists, 
exhibiting  the  number  of  Languages  spoken  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  that  a  copy  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen-Empress.  Such  a  list  of  names,  and  the  wide  distribution 
of  those  names,  present  Phenomena,  which  have  never  beeu 
equalled  in  the  History  of  the  World,  as  eveiy  variety  and  Family 
of  Languages  is  exhibited. 

At  some  subsequent  period,  but  unconnected  with  this  proposal, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  publish  a  specimen  of  each  of  these 
Languages  representing  the  words  '*  God  Save  the  Queen." 
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As  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  for  a  very  long  period,  I  beg  to 
tender  my  gratuitous  services  in  the  preparation  of  these  lists,  and 
should  be  proud  to  be  permitted  to  be  so  employed. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Robert  Needham  Cust, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 


October  23, 


SUGGESTIONS    OF    DETAIL. 

1 .  That  the  last  year  of  the  Century  be  assumed  as  the  date,  and 

the  five  portions  of  the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Oceania,  as  the  Geographical  Divisions. 

2.  That    each    Division    be    represented    by    a    small   Map,    and 

a  separate  numerical  List  of  Languages  be  prepared  for  each 
Division  :  the  number  of  the  Language  only  to  be  exhibited 
on  the  Map. 

3.  That  these  Maps  be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Royal  Geo- 

graphical Society.  They  will  not  all  be  of  the  same  size  : 
that  of  Europe  will  be  very  small,  as  there  are  only  ten 
Languages  spoken  in  British  Dominions  in  that  Continent : 
English,  "Welsh,  Gaelic,  Erse,  Manx,  German,  French  (in  the 
Channel  Islands),  Spanish  (at  Gibraltar),  Italian  and  Arabic 
(at  Malta).   In  Asia  and  Africa  the  number  will  be  very  large. 

4.  The  undersigned,  having  compiled  several  volumes  and  treatises 

on  the  Languages  of  different  parts  of  the  World,  is  able  to 
supply  a  cori'ect  list  of  names,  properly  expressed  and  spelt, 
and  to  enter  their  numbers  in  the  proper  place,  and  draw  up 
a  list  as  nearly  as  possible  correct  and  up  to  date.  He  has 
the  advantage  of  many  valuable  referees,  such  as  Mr.  Ray 
for  Oceania,  and  the  lists  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
etc.,  etc. 

5.  The  words  "  British  Dominions  "  shall  for  this  purpose  be  held 

to  include  "Semi-independent  States,"  "Protectorates," 
"Spheres  of  Influence,"  and  "  Hinterlands,"  in  fact,  every 
part  of  the  World  in  which  England  is  the  Paramount  Power 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  interference  by  another  State. 

R.  N.  C. 


OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
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I  received  the  following  reply  : 


I,  Savile  Row,  Buelington  Gaedens,  "VV. 
\\th  November,  1899. 
Dear  Mr.  Cust, 

The  Council  have  given  their  earnest  consideration  to 
your  proposal  to  prepare  for  publication  by  the  Society  a  list  of 
Languages  spoken  in  the  Queen's  Empire  at  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  to  be  embodied  in  maps  prepared  by  the 
Society.  The  Council  desii'e  to  assure  you  of  their  appreciation 
of  your  extended  labours  in  this  connection,  and  theii*  sense  of 
the  interest  which  such  a  work  would  have.  But  they  do  not 
consider  that  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Society  to  undertake 
a  publication  so  purely  linguistic  in  character,  and  as  there  are 
many  heavy  calls  of  a  geographical  nature  on  the  Society's 
resources,  the  Council  desire  to  express  their  regret  that  they  do 
not  see  their  way  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Expressing  my  personal  regret  at  having  to  send  you  so  un- 
favourable a  reply, 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Keltie. 

I  then  applied  to  the  well-known  Cartographer,  who  had  assisted 
in  the  maps  to  my  published  volumes  on  the  Languages  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  Africa,  but  my  proposal  did  not  find  acceptance,  so 
I  had  to  fall  back  on  my  own  resources.  I  looked  around  me  to 
see  what  materials  were  already  available. 

I.  "  The  Imperial  Souvenir,"  by  H.  Anthony  Salmone,  Christmas, 
1 897,  being  a  Translation  of  the  Third  Verse  of  the  jS^ational  Anthem 
rendered  into  Eifty  Languages  spoken  in  the  Queen's  Empire. 
Some  of  them  are  dead  Languages,  such  as  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit : 
iu  other  respects  the  execution  is  worthy  of  praise. 

II.  A  most  pretentious  volume  :  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  400 
Langviages."  This,  of  course,  embraced  a  wider  area  than  the 
Dominions  of  the  Queen,  and  the  execution  is  wholly  inaccurate 
and  insufficient.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  Alphabetic,  instead 
of  being  by  Geographical  Regions.  The  same  form  of  words  of  the 
identical  Language  entered  twice  over  under  different  names,  such 
as  Norwegian  and  Danish.  The  nomenclature  of  Languages  is 
incorrect.  Dead  Languages  such  as  Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  Samaritan, 
Slavonic,  Syriac  entered  :  the  same  Language  entered  in  two  forms 
of  script  with  a  view  to  swell  the  sum-total :  in  fact,  all  the 
blemishes  appeared,  which  attend  a  list  compiled  unscientifically. 
I  allude  to  this  as  a  caution  to  future  compilers  of  similar  works 
prepared  merely  for  show,  and  not  for  use. 
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III.  The  List  of  Translations  of  the  Bible  and  other  Books  of 
the  following  Societies : 

( 1 )  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

(2)  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

(3)  Religious  Tract  Society. 

(4)  Other  Societies,  English  or  Foreign,  of  the  same  kind. 

I  was  employed  the  best  part  of  the  year  1900  in  working  out 
my  Ecumenical  List  of  Bible  Translations  in  the  whole  World,  and 
in  whatsoever  country  prepared  :  the  restrictions  upon  entry  on 
the  list  were  threefold  : 

I.  Each  entry  must  consist  of  at  least  one  Book  of  the  Bible. 

II.  It  must  be  in  print  and  actual  circulation. 

III.  The  translation  must  not  be  obsolete. 

This  being  done  and  in  print,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  within 
the  area  of  what  kingdoms  each  Language  was  spoken,  and  then  to 
compile  a  lond  fide  list  of  Translations  into  forms  of  speech  spoken 
by  Nations  or  tribes  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain: 
this  was  a  laborious  task  and  required  peculiar  experiences. 

The  dominions  of  Great  Britain  were  taken  in  the  widest  sense  : 

( 1 )  The  Mother  Country. 

(2)  Colonies. 

(3)  Dependencies. 

(4)  Protectorates. 

(5)  Spheres  of  Influence. 

(6)  Hinterlands. 

This  required  some  degree  of  Geographical  Knowledge,  but  I  think 
that  the  task  has  been  accomplished. 

The  rough  materials  being  ascertained,  they  have  been  distributed 
in  the  Five  Portions  of  the  Globe  : 

(i)  Europe. 

(2)  Asia. 

(3)  Africa. 

(4)  America. 

(5)  Oceania. 

Maps  may  be  subsequently  prepared,  and  the  Forms  of  Speech  of 
each  portion  of  the  Globe  be  printed  on  separate  sheets  for  the 
convenience  of  entering  new  names  as  time  goes  on. 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  for  many  j-ears  to  pass  week  by  week 
from  the  Koyal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies  to  the  Bible 
House  and  Christian  Knowledge  ISociet)',  and  thus  to  approach  very 
different  sources  of  knowledge,  as  the  Geographer  would  know 
nothing  of  the  name  of  a  newly  translated  Language,  and  the 
Translator  little  or  nothing  of  the  Geographical  position  of  the 
Language  which  he  translated.  Having  myself  compiled  volumes 
on  the  Languages  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  the 
Caucasus  Group  in  Asia,  I  know  both  features,  and  I  had  the 
materials  ready  for  a  sketch  of  the  Languages  of  America  should 
time  be  available. 

In  spite  of  omissions,  and  inaccurate  entries,  the  first  attempt 
must  be  made,  and  at  the  age  of  80  I  attempt.  I  shall  welcome 
corrections  for  a  Second  Edition. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  Grierson  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ray  for 
their  kind  revision  of  my  Proofs,  and  the  corrections  and  additions 
made.  Their  knowledge  is  of  a  later  date  than  mine.  But  I  could 
hardly  have  accomplished  my  task  so  soon,  had  I  not  had  the 
experience  gained  in  compiling  the  (Ecumenical  List  of  Bible- 
Translations.  Eveiy  Form  of  Speech  honoured  with  a  Bible-Trans- 
lation is  ipso  facto  a  Literary  Language.  Many  more  are  worthy  of 
that  honour,  and  will  soon  have  it. 
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I.    EUROPE. 


No. 

Lakguage. 

DlALECn 

r.                          Region. 

I 

English     . 

British  Islands. 

2 

Welsh       . 

Wales. 

3 

Erse 

Ireland. 

4 

Gaelic 

Scotland. 

5 

Manx 

•  •• 

Isle  of  Man. 

6 

French 

... 

Channel  Islands. 

7 

Spanish    , 

Gibraltar. 

8 

Arabic 

Malta 

Isle  of  Malta. 

Q 

Italian 

)) 

lO 

German    . 

Yiddish 

Among  the  Jews  in 

London. 

Languages 
Dialects 


Total 


II.    ASIA. 


No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Eegion. 

I 

2 

Greek 
Portuguese 

Indo-Ceylon 

I.  of  Cyprus. 
I.  of  Ceylon. 

Persian 

Baluchi 

Pashtu 

Kashmiri 

Panjabi 


Western  Panjabi 
(Lahada,  Multani, 
IJchhi,  Deraval) . . . 


INDIA. 


1  Standard 

2  Doffri  . . . 


Panjab  and  Sindh, 
On  the  Frontier. 

)> 
Kashmir. 
Central  Panjab. 
Hill  Country. 


W.  Panjab. 
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Language. 


Dialect. 


Region. 


Western  Pahari 


Kliowar 

Shina 

Sindhi 


1  Chambcili 

2  Kangri 

3  Kuluhi 

4  Sirmauri 


Hill  Country. 


Chitral. 

Gilgit. 

Sindh. 


Hindi 


Eastern  Hindi 
Central  Pahari 


1  Standard 

2  Urdu     or 
Hindustani 

Awadhi    . . . 

1  Gurhwali 

2  Kumaoni 

or  Palpa 
X  Jaunsari 


Bengali 

Oriya 
Bahari 


Kortha 


I   Standard 
2  Mahometan 

1  Maithili 

2  Magohior 

Maghadi 

3  Bhojpuri 


Assami  or  Assamese 

Nepali 

Lepcha  or  Eong  ... 

Lushai 

Manipur  ... 

Tibet        

Garo 

Angami    ... 
Khasi 

Mikir        

Ti'pura  or  Mrung... 
Khamti     ... 
Nora 


North- West  Provinces. 


East  of  Banaras. 
Hill  Countiy. 


Bengal  and  Oriya. 


On  the  confines  of  Assam 
and  Bengal. 


Assam,  Nepal,  and  Tibet 
Frontier. 
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No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Region. 

33 

Phakiyal  ... 

Assam,  Nepal,  and  Tibet 

3+ 

Tairong    ... 

...           ... 

Frontier. 

35 

Aiton 

)> 

36 

Eajasthani 

1  Standard 

2  Marwari 

3  Jaipuri 

Central  India. 

37 

Khond      

>> 

38 

Gond        

...          ... 

)> 

39 

Kurku 

)» 

40 

Mandari  or  Kol    . . . 

J  J 

41 

8aiital 

...          ... 

)) 

42 

Mai  to  or  KajmaMli 

or  Maler 

...          ... 

)> 

43 

Oraon  or  Kurukh 



■>■) 

44 

Gujarati  ... 

1  Standard 

2  Parsi 

Bombay. 

45 

Marahti    ... 

1  Standard 

2  Konkani 

j> 

46 

Telu^u     

Madras  and  Ceylon. 

47 

Tamil        

...          ... 

3 » 

48 

Tulu         

>> 

49 

Toda         

>> 

50 

Koi 

>> 

5' 

Malayalim 

>» 

52 

Kannada  orKanarese 

1  Standard 

2  Badaga 

5) 

53 

Hindi       ... 

Dakhani 

)( 

54 

Sinhali  orCinghalese 

11 

55 

Barma 

Barma  and  Indian  Archi- 

56 

8haii 

pelago. 

57 

Kachin 

)) 

58 

Karen 

1  Bghai 

2  Sgau 

3  Pwo 

}> 
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No. 

Language. 

Dialects. 

Eegion. 

SQ 

Pegu    or    Mon    or 

Talain  ... 

...           •  •  • 

Barma  and  Indian  Archi- 

60 

Mcobar  I. 

1  Standard 

2  Nancouri 

pelago. 
Andaman  Is. 

61 

Alf  uor 

Celebes  I. 

62 

Dyak        

...          ... 

I.  of  Borneo. 

63 

Malay       

1  Standard 

2  Low 

3  Samarang 

j> 

64 

6q 


Canton 
Mandarin . 


CHINA. 

Pekin     ... 


Hongkong. 
Weihaiwei. 


Languages 
Dialects 


65 
20 


Total 


85 


III.    AFRICA. 


No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Region. 

I 

2 

Arabic 

Nuba        

A.    NORTH. 



B.     EAST. 

Egyptian  Sudan. 

Swabili 

Giiyama 

Chagga 

Sagalla 

Pokomo 

Kamba 


1  Zanzibar       Zanzibar  I.  and  Mainland. 

2  Mombasa 


26 
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No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Region. 

<) 

Gogo 

Zanzibar  I.  and  Mainland. 

10 

Taveta      ... 

ii             >> 

1 1 

Galla 

11             11 

12 

Yao 

Nkondi  or  Kondi. 

Nyasaland. 

IS 

Nyanja     ... 
Nvasa 

i6 

'7 
i8 

Nyika 
Nganga    ... 
Tonga 

IQ 

20 

Ngoni 
Sena 

Zambesi  Province, 

21 

22 
23 

24 


Ganda 
Toro 
Nyoro 
Sukuma 


CENTRAL  EaUATORIAL. 

Uganda  Province. 


D.    WEST. 


25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

Kuranko  ... 
Temne 
Mende 
BuUom     ... 
Susu 

Sierra  Leone. 
>» 
11 
11 
»> 

30 
31 
32 

33 

Akra  or  Ga 

Ashanti    ... 

Fanti 

Ewe          

1  Anlo  ... 

2  Popo  ... 

Gold  Coast. 
>> 
11 
It 

34 

Yoruba     ... 



Lagos  I.  and  Yorubaland. 

35 
36 

Hausa 

Ibo           

1  Mger    . . . 

2  Isoama 

3  Qua  Ibo 

Niger  Territory. 

>; 
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No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Region, 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

Idzo  or  Ijo 

Igbira 

Niipe 

Efik          

TJmon 
Akiinakuna 

Niger  Territory. 
Old  Calabar. 

43 
44 

DuaUa      

I'subu       



Kamerun. 

E.    SOUTH. 


4^ 

Chuana     ... 

...          ... 

Transvaal,  Orange  State, 

46 

Pedi          



Bechuana-land,     Ba- 

47 

Dutch       

Cape 

Suto-land,     Khodesia, 

48 

Gwamba  ... 

1  Thonga 

2  Eonga 

Cape  Colony. 

49 

Sbona 

M                          >> 

SO 

Tabele      

M                          >» 

51 

Suto          

>>                          >> 

52 

Zulu         

>>                          >> 

S^ 

Kafir  or  Xosa 

>>                          J» 

S4 

Khoi-khoi  or 

Hottentot 

M                          >» 

Languages 
Dialects 


Total 


54 
4 

58 


IV.    AMERICA. 


No. 


Language. 


Dialect. 


Eegion. 


Eskimo 
Tukudh 


NORTH. 

1  Greenland 

2  Labrador 


Arctic  Coast. 
Greenland,  Labrador. 

Canada. 
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No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Region. 

3 
4 

5 

Haida 
Kwdgutl  ... 
Zimshi 



Pacific  Coast. 
Columbia. 
Vancouver  I. 
Columbia. 

6 

7 
8 

9 
lo 


12 

'3 

15 


16 

17 


Beaver 
Blackfoot 
Chipewan 
Iroquois   . . . 
Kri 


Malisit 


Mikmak    ... 
Mohawk  ... 
Ojibwa  or  Saulteaux 
Timne  or  Slave    . . . 


Acawoio 

Karib 

Tahgan 


CENTRAL. 


1  Hudson 

Bay 

2  Musoni 

1  Standard 

2  Abenaqui 


SOUTH. 


Canada. 


New  Brunswick. 


Canada. 


British  Guinea. 
Honduras. 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 


Languages 
Dialects 


Total 


3 
21 


V.    OCEANIA. 


No. 


Language. 


Dialect. 


Region. 


POLYNESIA. 


Rarotonga 
Nine 
Tonga 
Maori 


Harvey  and  Cook  Is. 
Savage  I. 
Eriendly  Is. 
New  Zealand. 
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No. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Region. 

MIKRONESIA. 

5  1  GHbertl.             ...  1     |  Gilbert  I. 

MELANESIA. 

6 

7 

Rotuma 

Fiji  Is. 

8 

Lo 

Torres  Is. 

9 
10 

Mota 
Deni 

Banks  Group. 
Santa  Cruz  I. 

]  I 

Wango 

San  Christoval  I. 

12 

Ulawa 

Canturiata  I. 

'3 

Florida 

Florida  I. 

H 

Bugotu 

Isabel  I. 

15 

Panaeti 

Louisiade  Archipelago. 

New  Guinea. 

16 

Eoro 

Yule  I. 

17 
18 

19 

Motu 

Keapara   . . . 
Hula 

Port  Moresby. 
Hood  Lagoon. 
Hood  Peninsula. 

20 
21 
22 

Suau 
Suau 
Tavara     ... 

South  Cape. 
East  Cape. 
Milne  Bay. 

23 

Dobu 

Goulvain  I. 

24 

Wedau 

Bartle  Bay. 

25 

Kiwai 

Delta  of  Fly  River. 

26 
27 
28 

Toaripi     . , . 
Mer  or  Miriam 
Saibai 

"West  of  Cape  Possession 

Murray  I. 

N'.W.  of  Torres  St. 

29 

Mabuiag  ... 

Jervis  I. 

AUSTRALIA. 

30 

Dieri 

Cooper's  Creek  (South). 

Lan 

?ua 

ges 

..      30 

TOTAL    OF    LANGUAGES. 


EuEOPE,  10;    Asia,  85;    Afkica,  58;    America,  21;    Oceania,   30. 

Total,  204. 


XIX. 

THE   ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

I.    The  Society  feoji  1873  to  1901. 

In  the  last  year  of  a  lon^  life,  after  being  a  Member  of  the  Society 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  a  Member  of  the  Council  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
and  an  interest  in  the  Society,  I  record  my  views. 

At  the  close  of  the  Century  it  is  as  well  to  look  a  little  way  back 
into  our  proceedings,  and  consider  our  policy.  Are  we  living  up  to 
the  level,  which  we  should  wish  to  maintain  ?  Our  opportunities 
of  obtaining  knowledge  of  Asiatic  matters  of  all  kinds  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  European  Nation.  Are  we  even  on 
a  level  with  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris,  the  Societa  Asiatica  of 
Italy,  and  the  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft  of  Germany  ?  I  think 
after  an  impartial  review,  that  we  are  so,  but  with  our  greater 
opportunities  we  ought  to  be  in  advance. 

x\Iy  purpose  in  these  lines  is  to  notice  very  summarily  the  work 
done  since  the  year  of  our  fifty  years  Jubilee  in  1873.  In  vol.  vii 
of  the  New  Scries  of  our  Journal  will  be  found  the  Report  of  the 
Council  on  the  occasion,  and  very  interesting  it  is  to  read  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  its  being  written. 

Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson  was  one  of  the  great  men,  who 
founded  the  Society,  and  he  expressed  the  following  opinion  : 

"  Our  Society  should  concentrate  information  of  whatever  is 
"  produced,  or  illustrated,  in  respect  of  Asia  by  the  learning  and 
"  industry  of  our  countrymen,  or  residents  in  a  foreign  land  ;  in 
"  a  word,  that  the  inquirers  for  information  respecting  India  might 
"  be  referred  to  this  Society  as  the  depository,  where  investigation 
"  may  be  assisted,  and  study  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  prospect 
"  of  success." 

Let  each  one  of  us,  who  cares  for  the  Society,  ask  himself, 
whether  the  Society  does  so,  and  acts  up  to  Professor  Wilson's  idea 
of  its  duty  ? 

My  own  acquaintance  with  the  Society  dates  back  to  1851,  when 
I  came  home  from  India  on  furlough.     I  found  my  old  Instructor 
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and  Examiner  in  Sanskrit  of  1 84.1-2,  the  Director  of  the  Society, 
and  he  introduced  me  as  a  stranger  to  the  Meeting,  which  was  then 
held  in  Grafton  Street ;  and  on  my  second  return  from  India,  in 
1855,  I  was  proud  to  be  elected  a  Member,  but  all  the  ancient 
Heroes  of  Asiatic  Science,  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  had  in  185  i  sat, 
had  been  called  away.  When  I  was  ordered  back  to  India  in  1857, 
the  fatal  year  of  the  Sepoy  Mutinies,  I  felt,  that  it  was  like  a 
summons  to  Death,  and  I  withdi'ew  my  name  from  the  Society,  but, 
when  I  retired  finally  from  India,  I  was  again  elected. 

Not  only  had  the  place  of  meeting  changed  to  Albemarle  Street, 
and  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Society,  including 
Professor  Wilson,  had  gone,  but  the  Society  had  entered  as  it  were 
into  a  new  Epoch,  or  Envii'onment,  for  as  India,  and  India  alone, 
had  been  the  object  and  mainspring  of  the  Society's  exertion  in 
those  early  days  with  its  Sanskrit,  and  Pali,  now  Mesopotamia  and 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  were  the  great  attraction,  and  literally 
whole  volumes  of  the  Journal  were  occupied  with  the  outcome  of 
Sii'  Henry  Rawlinson's  discoveries. 

Since  that  date  we  have  had  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  dignified  career, 
occupying  the  same  house,  holding  our  Councils  and  Meetings  with 
regularity,  paying  our  way,  publishing  our  excellent  Journal  at 
regular  intervals,  presided  over  by  most  distinguished  men,  not 
always  Scholars,  but  Scholarly  Statesmen,  with  a  body  of  men  as 
Vice-Presidents  or  Councillors  of  whom  we  can  be  proud.  I  subjoin 
a  list  composed  of 

Presidents, 

Vice-Presidents, 

Councillors, 

Secretaries. 


Pkesidents. 


Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Sir  Thomas  Colebrooke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Bart. 
Sir  Thomas  Wade. 


Sir  Henry  Yule. 
Sir  William  Muir. 
Earl  of  Xorthbrook. 
Lord  Reay. 


Vice-Peesidents. 


Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 

Sir  Lewis  Pelly. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan. 

Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid. 

Sir  WilKam  Hunter. 

Sir  Charles  Lyall. 

Lord  Stanmore. 

Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres. 

Brian  Hodgson. 

Professor  Sayce. 

Sir  Raymond  West. 


James  Fergusson. 

Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Dr.  Welldon,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Sir  Edward  Clive  Bayley. 

Sir  Barrow  Ellis. 

Arthur'  Grote. 

General  Cunningham. 

G.  Gibbs. 

Professor  Monier-Williams. 

Robertson  Smith. 

Professor  Legge. 

Professor  Coweli. 
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HoNORAEY  Secretaries  and  Librarians. 
Professor  Thomas  Chenery.      |      Eobert  Needham  Gust.      |      Dr.  Codrington. 


Professor  Eggeling. 
William  S.  W.  Vaux. 


Secebtaries. 


Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  C.B. 
Professor  Rhys  Davids. 


Directors. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.      |      [Office  vacant  since  his  death.] 


Members  of  Council. 


E.  L.  Brandreth. 
John  Dickinson. 

F.  F.  Arbuthnot. 
A.  G.  Ellis. 

J.  F.  Fleet. 

R.  W.  Frazer. 

Dr.  M.  Gaster. 

"W.  Irvine. 

H.  C.  Kay. 

J.  Kennedy. 

H.  Thomson  Lyon. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Peek. 

R.  Sewell. 

Colonel  Temple. 

Sir  G.  Birdwood. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

General  Phair. 

Colonel  Kemble. 

Holt  Mackenzie. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Thornton. 

Sir  A.  Kemball. 

N.  B.  A.  Baillie. 

J.  W.  McCrindle. 

Colonel  Malcolm  Haig. 

Sir  Douglas  Forsyth. 

Gtaieral  Dalton. 

Colonel  Keating. 

Sir  H.  Norman. 

T.  Watters. 

A.  N.  Wollaston. 

Professor  Douglas. 

E.  J.  Rapsou. 

Professor  Bendall. 

Professor  Macdonell. 

C.  P.  Brown. 

M.  Walhouse. 

H.  Morris. 

L.  Bowring. 

H.  Beveridge. 

Delmar  Morgan. 


L.  R.  Ashburner. 

Sir  W.  Robinson. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

H.  Colborn  Baber. 

Lord  Loch. 

C.  E.  Wilson. 

George  Grierson. 

T.  de  Lacouperie. 

Sir  Henry  Ho  worth. 

H.  W.  Freeland. 

Colonel  Nassau  Lees. 

Sir  W.  Merrywether. 

Colonel  Lewin. 

Rev.  Richard  Morris. 

Dr.  Rost. 

Professor  Strong. 

Rev.  C.  J.  BalL 

R.  Chalmers. 

Colonel  Plunkett. 

Dr.  Duka. 

Hon.  Edward  Drummond. 

E.  J.  Gibb. 
General  Maclagan. 
General  Pearse. 

F.  K.  Dickins. 
J.  F.  Hewitt. 

Sir  Peter  Lumsden. 
E.  B.  Eastwick. 
T.  Kerr  L}'nch. 
Sir  A.  Sassoon. 
Major  Fryer. 
Sir  Arthur  Phayre. 
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"We  have  in  this  last  year  revised  the  llules  of  our  Society,  and 
a  few  years  back  the  commendable  policy  was  adopted  of  conferring 
Medals  of  Honour  on  distinguished  Oriental  Scholars.  Our  Journal 
has  been  circulated  among  other  Oriental  Societies,  and  a  large 
number  are  sold  to  the  outside  Public.  The  Members  of  the  Council 
are  elected  by  vote  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  so  arranged,  that  every 
Region  in  Asia  is  represented  by  a  Member  chosen  for  his  knowledge. 
Obituary  Notices  record  the  decease  of  each  illustrious  Oriental 
Scholar,  or  useful  Member  of  the  Society. 

In  our  Journal  there  are  original  Essays  signed  by  the  writer. 
The  selection  of  papers  offered  rests  solely  with  the  Council :  if  any 
doubt  exists,  the  paper  is  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  Member  of 
the  Council  most  qualified  to  form  one,  and  some  offers  are  respect- 
fully declined  for  reasons  given.  A  Subject-Index  of  Essays 
published  is  issued  periodically,  so  a  paper  looked  for  can  be  found 
at  once  without  necessitating  a  search  through  volumes  of  past 
years.  If  funds  were  available,  separate  publications  would  be 
issued,  but  as  a  fact  the  income  of  the  Society  only  just  covers  the 
expenditure.  The  use  of  the  Library  by  those  who  can  attend 
in  person,  the  loan  of  Books  to  Members  in  their  homes,  and 
the  loan  of  Manuscripts  by  special  leave  of  the  Council  in  each  case 
to  Scholars,  who  are  well  recommended,  have  been  above  all  praise. 


II.     Suggestions  foe  the  Twentieth  Centuet. 

The  Society  has  done  well,  excellently  well,  in  the  seventy- 
seven  years  of  its  existence  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  new 
Epoch  has  now  opened  ;  a  new  birth  of  Students  and  Scholars 
requires  a  wider  organization,  and  an  advance  all  along  the  line. 
As  in  the  Navy,  and  Army,  and  the  Universities,  so  in  the  Learned 
Societies,  things  must  be  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  of  which 
our  worthy  grandfathers  never  dreamed,  because  the  world  had  not 
been  thrown  open  to  their  gaze,  as  it  has  to  ours.  At  the  age  of 
80  I  love  to  stand  in  the  portico  of  Knowledge,  and  peep  in  at 
the  half-opened  door,  and  see,  or  imagine  that  I  see,  what  are  the 
requirements  of  the  next  generation.  Our  grandchildren  will 
laugh  at  our  ignorance,  and  sweep  away  our  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections, but,  if  they  hear  the  echo  of  an  octogenarian  voice  calling 
for  Advance  in  Methods,  Reform  of  Abuses,  Correction  of  Mistakes, 
even  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it,  they  will  respect  the  motive. 
How  contemptible  appear  to  me  the  stupid  conservatives,  who  in 
my  boyhood  opposed  the  Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  ! 

In  1873,  when  I  published  an  Essay  on  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  the  Calcutta  Review  (see  my  "  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays," 
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Second  Series,  pp.  1-26),  I  felt,  as  now,  the  necessity  of  our  rousing 
ourselves  from  our  sleepy  state,  and  constituting  our  Society  as  the 
active  and  efficient  leader,  director,  and  contributor,  of  all  things 
connected  with  certain  branches  of  Human  Knowledge  within  a 
certain  geographical  area. 

When  I  joined  the  Society  nearly  half  a  century  ago  it  was 
practically  an  Indian  Society,  though  called  Asiatic,  a  kind  of 
satellite  of  the  India  Office,  from  which  it  has  always  received 
a  liberal  endowment,  which  may  be  jeopardized  by  the  advance 
now  proposed.  Much  of  the  work  in  India  then  done  by  the 
Society  has  been  drawn  off  by  the  Administrators  of  British  India. 
The  Founders  of  the  Society  looked  for  support  from  retired 
Indian  Officials,  who  were  also  Scholars :  the  class  no  longer  exists. 

Our  policy  for  the  future  must  be  different.  In  this  wondrous 
epoch  there  is  always  some  new  branch  of  research  and  study 
requiring  our  help :  systematic  excavation  in  India,  deeper 
research  in  some  hitherto  neglected  corner  of  Asia,  for  the 
name  of  our  Society  is  "Asiatic,"  and  Arabia,  China,  Japan, 
and  Russia  have  as  much  claim  on  us  as  India,  and  the 
President  and  Council  are  not  now  old  Bengali  or  Madras  Officials, 
as  they  were  in  the  first  half-century  of  our  existence.  We  must 
enlarge  our  area,  and  with  a  new  name  embrace  Africa,  and 
Oceania,  and  come  to  some  arrangement  with  smaller  Societies 
to  join  us.  Other  great  Societies,  such  as  the  Geographical, 
Anthropological,  Philological,  Numismatic,  Statistical,  Anti-Slavery, 
Geological,  embrace  the  whole  world  in  their  orbit,  keeping  to  their 
own  subject  within  .that  area.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Asiatic 
Society  to  embrace  in  its  orbit  Europe  or  America,  as  they  are  ■ 
already  provided  for,  but  by  changing  its  name  to  "  Oriental  "  it 
might  do  both  works,  (i)  look  after  the  unprovided  fields  of  Asia 
and  (2)  cultivate  the  neglected  fields  of  Africa  and  Oceania. 
We  must  have  a  wider  circle  of  supporters,  a  larger  income, 
greater  interest,  and  like  the  other  great  Societies  become  a 
AVorld-Power.  In  1823  something  was  known  of  the  infant 
Colonies  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
rather  pompously  undertook  to  contribute  its  aid  to  obtaining 
a  better  knowledge  of  Austral-Asia. 

It  is  presumed  that  those  of  the  existing  Members  in  1901,  who 
wish  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself  in  1901, 
will  peruse  the  Report  of  the  Council  in  1873  (n.s.,  vol.  vii),  and  my 
Essay  of  the  same  date.  Both  of  these  are  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Library.  At  p.  9  I  write  as  follows:  "  Practically  the  raison  d^etre 
"  of  the  Society  has  been  as  follows  : 

I.  "To  form  a  centre  for  the  Social  Union  of  persons  interested 
in  Oriental  Literature,  and  Archaeology,  or  in  India, 
and  the  East  in  its  widest  acceptance. 
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II.   "  To  increase  mutual  knowledge  of  England  and  India. 
III.   "  To    concentrate     information   for   the    use    of    inquirers, 
whether  English  or  European  and  American  Foreigners. 
IV.   "To  supply  a  graceful  mode  of  recognizing  the  distinction 
of   Foreign   Scholars  by  admitting  them   as  honorary 
members. 
V.   "To  publish  a  Periodical  Journal,  as  a  vehicle  of  the  above 
detailed  information. 
YI.   "To  publish   a  yearly   Report  so  as  to  keep  alive,  and  if 
possible  to  increase,  interest. 
VII.   "  To  annex  to  this  Report  obituaries  of  the  distinguished 
Members,  who  have  died  within  the  year. 
VIII.   "  To  annex  to  this  Report  a  yearly  resume  of  all  works 
published  on   Oriental  subjects,   either  in  the  British 
Dominions  or  elsewhere,  within  the  period,  and  thus 
take  stock  of  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
IX.   "  To  collect  and  maintain  a  Library  available  for  reference 
and  loan  under  certain  Rules. 
X.   "To  preserve  Manuscripts  and  lend  them  to  Scholars  under 

certain  Rules. 
XI.  "  To  draw  up  Memorials  to  the  Government,  or  the 
Universities,  on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  Pro- 
motion of  Oriental  Learning,  by  Chairs,  or  Scholarships. 
XII.  "  To  form  a  connection  with  Branch- Societies  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  with  Foreign  Societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
World." 

Admitting  that  we  have  fairly  fulfilled  these  requirements, 
should  we  not  open  our  eyes,  and  see  that  much  more  is  required 
of  us  ?  Not  only  should  our  Geographical  area  be  enlarged,  but 
the  subjects  of  interest  to  be  cared  for,  and  advanced,  can  be 
multiplied.  I  enumerate  a  few,  taking  care  not  to  trespass  on  the 
domain  of  other  great  worldwide  Societies  : 

I.  Languages  used  for  speaking  or  writing   in   Asia,    Africa, 
Oceania,  Written  Characters  used,  Literature  published. 
II.  Ancient  History  1   .      .    .      .  „  . 

III.  Inscriptions  and  Monuments  of  Antiquity  >      n    •  ' "  ' 

IV.  Excavations  ) 

V.  Supply  of  the  Universities  with  Lecturers  on  Oriental 
Subjects,  and  encourage  the  foundation  of  Chaii's  and 
Scholarships  on  certain  subjects. 
VI.  Study  of  the  Ancient  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  Oriental 
World. 
VII.  Encouragement  to  young  Scholars  of  Great  Britain  or  to 
men  of  middle  age  returning  from  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Oceania  to  carrv  on  their  Studies. 
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YIIl.  A  closer  connection  with  Foreign  Oriental  Societies  to  be 
established.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  during  the 
past  year  of  each  of  the  great  Societies  to  be  published 
in  our  Journal,  and  if  possible  distinguished  Members  of 
such  Societies  to  be  invited  to  addi'ess  us  at  some  of  our 
meetings. 

IX.  A  much  fuller  Review  of  the  Oriental  Literature  of  the  year 
to  be  compiled,  embracing  all  the  subjects  and  Regions 
which  belong  to  the  Society. 
X.  The  Pali  Text  Society  and  the  Oriental  Translation  Society 
to  form  part  and  parcel  of  our  operations. 

XL  It  is  impossible  to  include  Egyptology  among  our  subjects, 
as  there  is  a  separate  Society,  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
the  burden  would  be  too  great,  but  on  the  other  hand 
Mesopotamia,  Riissia  in  Asia,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan 
should  be  more  fully  represented  in  the  Journal  of 
a  great  Asiatic  Society.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  How  little 
notice  is  taken  of  them  ! 
XII.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  the  Meetings  more 
attractive  and  instructive.  In  1 873  I  publicly  expressed 
in  print  an  opinion  that  "  our  Meetings  were  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow  or  a  sham,"  I  am  obliged  to  repeat 
that  opinion  in  1 90 1 . 


Volumes  should  be  kept  up  to  date  to  record  the  names  of  new 
works  on  each  subject.  Teachers  in  every  Language,  and  competent 
persons  to  inform  inquirers  on  every  great  subject.  All  is  hap- 
hazard now.  I  know  by  experience,  that  it  is  not  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  that  I  must  go  to  get  knowledge  on  any  new  subject. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  I  have 
had  many  years  experience  of  both.  I  have  gleaned  knowledge 
from  the  Books  and  Periodicals  of  one  Society,  with  advantage,  but 
I  cannot  recollect  having  been  advanced  an  inch  in  my  studies  by 
the  other.  The  paid  Secretaries  of  both  Societies  have  been  my 
intimate  and  honoured  personal  friends.  I  merely  state  facts 
without  any  personal  reflection. 

I  now  allude  to  points  of  detail : 


I.  The  subscription  should  be  reduced  from  £3  35.  to  £2,  the 
rate  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
II.  Additional  accommodation  should  be  provided  so  as  to  reserve 
one  room  as  a  kind  of  club-room  for  Members  to  meet 
together  for  private  conference,  and  for  Members  to 
receive  visits  from  foreign  Scholars. 
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The  Society  should  hxy  itself  out  to  assist  Scholars  of  both  sexes ; 
it  should  be  the  centre  and  repertoire  of  new  scientific  movements, 
as  the  Geographical  Society  is.  I  can  only  say  that  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  returned  from  India,  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the 
progress  of  Oriental  discovery,  I  found  no  help  of  any  kind, 
though  I  sought  it  from  the  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Council 
diligently.  The  Society  was  a  dead  body,  not  the  place  to  drink 
in  new  knowledge.  I  had  to  read  through  the  Journals  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  since  1840,  when  I  went  to  India,  and  the 
Journals  of  the  Societe  Asiatique,  to  get  to  the  level  of  existing 
knowledge.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  recognizes  its  edu- 
cational duties  ;  it  entertains  a  Lecturer  and  a  Teacher  of  the 
science  of  taking  observations :  our  Society  has  a  wide  Pield  for 
Lectures  and  Publications.  The  practice  of  reading  second-  or 
third-rate  lectures  at  the  monthly  meetings  should  be  superseded 
by  seeking  out  the  most  distinguished  scientist  in  each  branch  for 
a  few  lectures  in  the  evening,  not  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  Society  of  Literature,  not  in  the  small  space  of  the 
Society's  rooms  ;  and  the  lectures  should  be  followed  by  discussion. 
The  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Annual  Journal  is  not  sufficient ;  there 
should  be  occasional  separate  volumes  published  by  the  Society  on 
selected  subjects  by  chosen  writers. 

All  these  changes  imply  the  necessity  of  larger  resources,  and 
a  different  distribution  of  our  existing  resources.  I  am  compelled 
here  to  speak  boldly  :  I  have  no  personal  feelings.  At  the  age  of  80 
my  work  is  done,  and  I  have  for  two  years  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
offered  to  resign  my  post  as  Honorary  Secretary,  but  the  offer 
was  declined,  and  unmistakably  brought  home  to  me,  that  it  was 
a  mere  dummy  appointment  without  duties,  and  of  course  without 
emolument.  So  no  one  desired  to  hold  it  for  its  work  or  its  profits. 
I  am  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  another  great  Society,  whose 
operations  extend  all  over  the  world,  and  I  and  my  colleague  do  all 
the  work,  and  find  plenty  to  do.  I  allude  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

My  predecessor  in  the  office  was  Mr.  Chenery,  the  Editor  of  the 
Times :  he  never  found  time  to  attend  the  Meetings,  and  he  was 
asked  to  resign,  which  he  did  willingly  in  1880,  and  I  was 
appointed.  Being  an  old  Indian  Civilian,  I  longed  to  take  a  share 
in  the  work  :  old  Indians  are  in  that  respect  like  Chinamen,  they 
can  no  more  give  up  work  than  the  Chinaman  can  give  up  opium. 
It  was  civilly  explained  to  me,  that  my  services  were  not  wanted, 
and  that  the  Society  could  get  on  very  well  with  its  paid  Secretaiy, 
who  in  those  days  lived  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Society's  House, 
and  later  on  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  Society's  Rooms.  Under 
him  was  for  some  period  a  male  subordinate,  and  subsequently 
two  most  efficient  Lady  Under  Secretaries.  One  cause  of  the 
torpor  which  has  fallen  upon  the  Society's  operations  is  the  absence 
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of  new  life  from  the  outer  World.  In  the  Geographical  Society 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  two  in  number,  occupy  a  very  different 
position.  In  justice  to  myself  I  must  record  the  fact  that  since 
1879  I  have  contributed  fifty-four  papers  to  the  Journal,  Obituary 
Notices,  separate  Essays  on  special  subjects,  Reviews  of  Books,  and 
Notes  of  the  Quarter.  It  was  the  only  way,  in  which  I  could  help 
the  Society. 

My  proposal  is,  that  out  of  the  Council  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
one  or  two  capable  men  should  be  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  Society  under  the  guidance  of  the  President  in  his  Council. 
New  ideas,  new  policies,  new  methods,  would  be  discussed  in  the 
Council,  which  represents  the  whole  Field,  and  Master  Minds  would 
be  found,  like  the  ancient  Heroes  of  the  Society,  whom  I  recollect 
in  my  youth,  for  I  am  two  years  older  in  years  than  the  dear 
Society  itself.  New  Fields  would  be  opened  out,  and  the  Society 
would  become,  like  the  Geographical  Society,  a  living  Power.  In 
the  eighteen  associations.  Secular  and  Religious,  which  I  have 
attended  week  by  week  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  find  in 
some  this  phenomenon  :  a  Ruling  Spirit,  and  it  marks  the  advance 
step  of  Progress,  though  not  always  so  palatable  to  the  conservative 
prejudices  of  a  Retrograde  Minority,  as  the  Laissez  faire  policy  of 
stupid  quietists. 

The  Scholar,  or  Statesman,  who  holds  the  office  of  Honorary 
Secretaiy  would  be  the  sole  executive  representative  of  the  Council, 
of  which  he  would  be  a  Member ;  he  would  attend  early  in  the  fore- 
noon of  each  day,  and  have  under  him  the  paid  Under  Secretaries, 
who  would  discharge  the  official  duties,  and  the  Honorary  Librarian, 
also  a  Member  of  the  Council,  would  be  his  colleague;  other 
Members  of  the  Council  would  help  him. 

I  make  these  suggestions  now,  because  at  the  age  of  80,  if 
deferred,  they  might  never  be  made.  Of  course,  action  can  only 
be  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  vacancy  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  the  office  of  Secretary. 

July,  1 90 1 — aged  80. 


XX. 

RELATIONS  AND   PEDIGREES. 

Preface. 

*  Our  Contemporary  Kith  and  Kin  '  and  '  Our  Deceased  Forbears  '  : 
these  are  the  two  time-honoured  names,  which  indicate  (i)  "  those, 
who  are  allied  to  us  by  ties  of  blood,  and  are  still  living,"  and 
(2)  "those,  who  were  similarly  allied  to  our  fathers  and  their  genera- 
tion of  men,  but  are  long  since  dead."  In  ordinary  conversation  veiy 
lax  and  unguarded  expressions  are  used  with  regard  to  both ;  both 
subjects  imply  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, and  accumulated  data,  which  are  not  available  to  most  of  us, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  make  assertions,  which  cannot  be  proved. 
Deficiency  of  proof  of  a  legal  tie  of  matrimony  is  quite  enough  to 
destroy  all  claims  of  hereditary  ancestiy,  or  contemporary  relation- 
ship. In  "Walter  Besant's  clever  Novel,  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men,"  a  claimant  to  a  Peerage  complains,  that  the  opposite  side 
would  not  concede  one  little  point ;  but  the  whole  matter  turned  upon 
that  one  little  point,  the  marriage  of  a  particular  person. 

The  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  familiar  way,  and  by  way  of 
illustration  I  allude  to  the  Tables  of  my  own  living  '  Kelations,' 
which  it  was  a  serious  labour  to  compile ;  and,  as  Pedigrees  are  dull 
reading,  I  have  selected  three  Specimen-Pedigrees,  one  of  which 
finds  its  way  back  to  King  Edward  III,  a.d.  1327,  and  through 
him  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  illegitimate,  and  St.  Louis, 
King  of  Fi-ance.  Galton's  "  Record  of  Family  Faculties"  has  added 
a  new  interest  to  'Pedigrees,'  and  a  new  aspect.  A  great  man  of 
the  last  generation  was  informed,  that  a  certain  person  contemplated 
writing  his  Life,  and  he  remarked,  that  it  added  to  the  horror  of 

Death  "  that  would  write  my  Life  "  ;    surely  the  feeling  that 

the  younger  generation  was  recording  our  faculties,  and  habits,  and 
infirmities,  will  not  tend  to  soothe  the  approach  of  old  age. 


SECTION  I  :    ON  '  RELATIONS.' 

What  are  'Relations'  ?  Some  people  have  a  great  deal  too  many ; 
some  have  none.  Illegitimacy  is,  of  course,  one  cause  of  the  latter : 
the  individual  has  not  a  legal  Relation  in  the  world,  and,  if  he 
die  intestate,  his  property  devolves  to  his  countiy.  I  have  known 
a  man  born  in  matrimony,  without  parents,  or  brethren,  or  children, 
totally  ignorant  of  his  origin.  One  man  said  to  me,  that  he  never 
heard  his  father  mention  his  own  father,  so  he  concluded  that  he 
had  had  none.     Others  have  too  many  Relations,  generally  trouble- 
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some,  hungry,  and  impecunious.  There  is  a  just  medium  in  all 
things.  Some  make  too  much,  and  talk  too  much,  of  their 
'  Kelations,'  if  they  happen  to  have  been  a  Mayor,  or  a  Knight, 
or  in  some  temporary  position  of  distinction. 

Great  laxity  of  expression  is  used.  Relationship  implies  legal 
descent  either  in  the  male  or  female  line,  that  is  to  say,  by 
Father  or  Mother  from  a  common  Ancestor :  the  full  term  is 
'  Elood  -  Eelation,  born  in  wedlock.'  The  word  '  Connection ' 
applies  only  to  those  connected  with  another  by  Marriage.  For 
instance,  the  Relations  of  a  man's  wife  are  the  man's  '  Con- 
nections,' but  to  his  childi-en  they  become  '  Blood-Relations.' 

In  some  cases  the  number  of  Relations  is  intolerable.  I  once 
called  on  an  old  lady,  whose  rooms  were  full  of  company :  she 
remarked  quietly  that  seventy  living  persons  called  her  Mother, 
Grandmother,  or  Great-Grandmother.  A  young  lady  casually 
remarked,  that  she  had  eighty  first  cousins  living.  I  pinned  her  to 
her  statement,  and  made  her  enumerate,  as  I  knew  her  paternal 
and  maternal  relations,  and  she  proved  herself  right.  A  friend 
remarked,  that  she  had  twenty-four  grandchildren,  the  issue  of 
different  sons  and  daughters,  and  had  difficulty  in  taking  proper 
and  equal  notice  of  all.  I  was  glad,  that  I  myself  had  only  one. 
It  is  notorious,  that  the  late  Queen  in  her  Jubilee  year  had  a 
family  of  seventy  descendants,  and  in  the  Graphic  was  published 
a  large  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  in  the  midst  of  her 
descendants.  Something  awful  to  look  at !  Love  must  be  cut 
up  into  such  small  slices,  and  if  the  slices  are  not  exactly  equal, 
heartburning  arises. 

Let  me  restrict  myself  to  Great  Britain.  Nine  sons  or  nine 
daughters  excite  no  surprise.  I  have  known  a  family  of  twenty- 
one  :  in  another  there  were  eighteen  daughters  ;  as  they  stood 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  it  looked  as  if  a  Reception  were 
going  on,  but  it  was  the  ordinary  Family-Party.  Names  could  be 
given,  but  it  would  not  be  proper  to  do  so.  I  once  met  a 
Mahometan  Noble  in  India,  who  had  twenty-one  Brothers ;  we  do 
not  count  Sisters  in  India,  but  there  was  a  plurality  of  Mothers, 
which  accounts  for  the  plethora  of  issue.  Some  of  the  brothers 
were  of  the  same  age,  two  born  the  same  day. 

Now  in  France  the  practice  is  different ;  people  are  more  restrained. 
Two  is  the  recognized  standard  of  a  Family  :  '  une  famille  complete,' 
'  un  gargon,  une  fille  ' :  possibly  sometimes  four  ;  anything  beyond 
is  deemed  improper.  So  entirely  is  it  the  custom,  that  a  quiet 
French  gentleman,  on  losing  his  little  daughter,  I'emarked  to 
a  friend:  "  C'est  une  grande  perte  pour  moi ;  il  faut  commencer 
encore  pour  ajouter  une  autre."  The  effect  on  the  National 
population  is  obvious.  Great  Britain  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  population  of  France  is  stationary.  If  by  any  possible  chance 
a  Frenchman  has  a  seventh  child,  the  State  undertakes  to  support  it. 
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Such  a  law  in  Great  Britain  would  throw  large  numbers  of  some 
classes,  notably  of  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  on  the  Public  Funds. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  suggested  as  an  introduction  to 
a  Pamphlet,  or  rather  a  couple  of  Pamphlets,  which  I  printed,  but 
have  not  published,  in  1898  and  1900  respectively.  On  my  return 
from  India,  where  for  the  time  being  I  had  only  one  Eelation  within 
a  distance  of  8,000  miles,  I  was  struck  by  the  enormous  number, 
which  I  found  on  my  return,  some  unknown  even  by  name.  I  had 
actually  uncles  and  aunts  alive,  whose  accumulated  ages  exceeded  one 
thousand  years,  and  of  a  lower  generation  a  great  multitude,  whose 
number  and  ages  and  names  were  unknown.  As  time  went  on,  from 
1 870  to  the  end  of  the  Century,  those  older  than  myself  disappeared, 
and  I  can  count  only  three  alive  in  1900,  who  are  my  seniors,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  the  next  three  generations  there  had  been 
a  tremendous  increase,  so  I  undertook  to  compile  Tables  of  my 
Relations,  Paternally  and  Maternally.  I  made  myself  the  centre, 
as  this  secured  greater  acciu'acy,  and  the  degree  of  relationship 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  of  Parent,  Grandparent,  Brother, 
Uncle,  Great-Uncle,  Fii'st  Cousins,  First  Cousins  once  removed.  First 
Cousins  twice  removed.  First  Cousins  thrice  removed.  Second  Cousins, 
Second  Cousins  once  removed,  Second  Cousins  twice  removed,  Second 
Cousins  thrice  removed.  It  took  no  short  time,  and  no  slight 
amount  of  labour,  to  discover  all  that  came  in  this  Category,  although 
in  my  case  the  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  County  Families,  helped 
me  ;  and  as  it  was  an  object  to  record  names  this  was  done,  except 
in  one  case,  where  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  nameless  female 
child  was  ascertained,  but  nothing  beyond. 

It  is  possible,  that  other  persons,  members  of  large  families,  may 
be  tempted  to  draw  up  similar  tables,  so  omitting  the  Table  of 
Names,  which  are  uninteresting  except  to  the  Relations,  I  submit 
the  framework,  the  rules,  the  results,  and  the  reflections  on  the 
concluding  pages  of  the  document. 


RrxEs  FOE  THE  Pbepakation  of  the  Tables. 

I.  To  secure  accuracy  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  standpoint  of 
one  individual,  and  I  select  mj^self,  as  I  am  surer  to  see 
mistakes,  when  I  have  to  bring  back  all  calculations  of 
affinity  to  myself. 

II.  All  Marriage- Cow?ii?c^/ows  are  absolutely  excluded  from  this 
series.     It  relates  to  Blood-Relations  only. 

III.  The  main  Division  is  : 

( 1 )  Paternal  Relations. 

(2)  Maternal  Relations. 
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IV.  All  deceased  Relations  are  excluded :  the  object  is  to  record 
how  many  Blood-Relations  1  had  on  a  particular  day. 
I  fixed  a  date  to  secure  accuracy.  Additions,  or  removal 
of  names,  can  foUow  subsequent  events. 

V.  The  grades  of  Relationship  are  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  Descendants  of  myself. 

(2)  Descendants  of  my  Father  and  Mother. 

(3)  Descendants  of  my  Father's  Father  and  Mother. 

(4)  Descendants  of  my  Father's  Grandfather  and  Grand- 

mother. 

(5)  Descendants  of  my  Father's  Grandfather's  Ancestors, 
(b)  Descendants  of  my  Father's  Mother's  Ancestors. 

(7)  Descendants  of  my  Father's  Grandmother's  Ancestors. 

(8)  Descendants  of  my  Mother's  Father  and  Mother. 

(9)  Descendants  of  my  Mother's  Grandfather  and  Grand- 

mother. 

(10)  Descendants  of  my  Mother's  Grandfather's  Ancestors. 

(11)  Descendants  of  my  Mother's  Mother's  Ancestors. 

(12)  Descendants  of  my  Mother's  Grandmother's  Ancestors. 

VI.  Terminology : 

( 1 )  The  issue  of  the  same  Father  are  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

(2)  The  issue  of  the  same  Grandfather  are  First  Cousins. 

(3)  The  issue  of  the  same  Great-Grandfather  are  Second 

Cousins. 

And  so  on. 

This  is  very  simple,  as  all  are  on  the  same  plane,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  in  the  ascending  and  descending  lines. 

Ascending.     My  Father's  First  Cousins   are   my  First  Cousins 
once  removed 
My  Father's  Second  Cousins  are  my  Second  Cousins 
once  removed. 

And  so  on. 

Descending.    My  first  Cousins'  children  are  my  First  Cousins  once 
removed. 
My  Second  Cousins'  children  are  my  Second  Cousins 
once  removed. 

And  so  on. 

The  alternative  of  the  plan  now  adopted  consists  in  a  stiff 
Pedigree  uE  long  parallel  lines.  This  is  not  easily  understood  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  it  requires  study 
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and  calculation  to  fix  the  degree  of  Eelationship  betwixt  two 
members  of  the  same  Family.  It  will  be  no  difficulty  for  any 
Member  of  the  Family  in  possession  of  the  material  now  collected 
to  place  his  own  name  as  the  centre  of  a  new  arrangement,  and 
each  member  of  the  family  will  fall  into  their  particular  place  with 
reference  to  the  new  centre. 

Tables  or  Descendants  (Xo.  I :    Pateenal) 

Of  Sir  John  Cxjst,  Baet.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(whose  only  surviving  son  was  bom  in  1744),  who  were  alive  on 
Christmas  Day,  1898.  An'anged  according  to  their  Relationship  to 
the  xmdersigned,  Eobert  Needham  Cust,  the  oldest  Male  Member  of 
the  Family  (78)  bearing  the  name  of  Cust. 

Table  I.  Male  Branch,  issue  of  Brownlow  Cust,  Bai'on  Brownlow. 

Table  II.  Female  Branches : 

(r)  Birch-Reynardson,    )    t  r  a       n    i. 

(2)  Birch.  (    ^'^^^  °^  ^^^  ^''''^^ 

(3)  Torke  :  Issue  of  Elizabeth  Cust. 


NuMEEiCAL  Result  of  the  Fotje  Tables. 

Table  I      106 

Table  II  (i)          49 

»           (2)           I '2 

(3)          _^ 

Total         ...         268 

Grand  total  of  268  persons  alive  on  Christmas  Day,  1898, 
Descendants  of  Sii*  John  Cust,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  seven  generations  of  men,  extending  from  date  of 
birth  of  Sir  John  Cust's  eldest  son,  1744,  to  1898,  one  hondred  and 
fiftj-'four  years. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  my  Great-Grand- 
father  on  my  Father's  side,  who  were  alive  on  Christmas  Day, 
1898  :  it  has  caused  an  amazing  amount  of  trouble,  but  is  tolerably 
correct.  The  omission  of  some  names  will  be  eagerly  pointed  out 
by  hasty  critics:  but  were  they  alive  on  Christmas  Day,  1898? 
And  the  insertion  of  names  of  cousins  deeply  lamented  will  be 
deemed  a  blot :  but  had  they  departed  this  life  before  Christmas  Day, 
I  898  ?  It  was  necessary  to  assume  a  certain  date,  and  thirty  years 
hence  some  descendants  of  Sir  John  Cust  will  be  able  on  similar 
principles  to  compile  a  roll-call  of  the  next  generation. 
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We  have  the  great  fact,  that  on  the  date  assumed,  Sir  John  Oust, 
who  married  in  1743,  has  by  his  wife  Etheldred  Payne  peopled  the 
world  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  descendants,  who  were 
alive,  and  survived  hundreds  who  had  died  previous  to  Christmas 
Day,  1898,  and  who  are  the  precursors  of  hundreds,  who  will  be 
born  before  1930.  During  this  period  many  families  have  dwindled 
away  from  scores  to  units,  and  some  have  wholly  died  out. 

My  task  was  not  done  yet.  I  must  prepare  a  similar  conspectus 
of  the  descendants  alive  on  Christmas  Day,  1900,  of  my  maternal 
Grandfather,  Francis  Jack  Needham,  first  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  The' 
list  of  my  cousins  of  the  first  and  second  degree  will  then  be 
completed. 

Tlien  I  should  like  carefully  to  ferret  out  the  descendants  of 

(i)  The  Ancestors  of  my  paternal  Great-Grandfather  and 

2Mternal  Great-Grandmother ; 
(2)  The  Ancestors  of  my  maternal  Great-Grandfather  and 

maternal  Great-Grandmother. 

But  as  I  know,  that  they  will  count  by  hundreds,  I  must  leave  it 
to  someone,  who  comes  after  me,  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  and 
leisure  of  an  octogenarian,  whose  hands  are  very  full  of  literary 
work  of  another  kind. 

It  is  no  frivolous,  or  unprofitable,  subject  to  think  of  our 
forbears :  they  were  men  and  women  of  like  passions,  strength, 
and  weakness,  as  ourselves  :  those  of  us  who  have  strong  con- 
stitixtions,  good  personal  strength,  and  intellectual  power,  owe  it  to 
a  healthy  and  good  line  of  Ancestors,  and  they  deserve  our  gratitude 
and  honour,  and  we  should  look  at  their  pictures,  and  monumental 
tablets,  with  love  and  respect.  The  worship  of  Ancestors  in  an 
exaggerated  form  is  a  mistake,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  forget,  and  ignore  them. 

Another  object  of  these  Tables  is  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  should 
not  forget  that  we  have  kith  and  kin,  and  if  it  is  impossible,  as  in 
my  case  in  1 900,  to  know  each  other  all  personally,  we  should  at 
least  be  known  to  each  other  hy  name.  Blood  is  stronger  than 
water,  and  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  leading  a  good  life  is  the 
desire  : 

( 1 )  Not  to  do  anything  unworthy  of  our  Ancestors  :  nollesse 

oblige. 

(2)  Not  to  disgrace  ourselves  in  the   eyes  of   our  living 

Relations. 
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Tables  of  Descendants  (No.  II :    Maternal) 

Of  Francis  Jack  Needham,  Twelfth  Viscount,  First  Earl  of  Kilmorey 
(whose  Eldest  Child  was  born  in  1 787),  who  were  alive  on  Christmas 
I)ay,  1900.  Arranged  according  to  their  Relationship  to  the  under- 
signed, Robert  Needham  Cust,  the  oldest  Member  in  the  Female 
Line  of  his  Descendants. 


Table  I. 
Kilmorey. 


Male  Branch,  issue  of  Francis  Jack,  Second  Earl  of 


Table  II.    Female  Branches 


(i)  Cust. 

(2)  Higginson. 

(3)  Bridgeman. 

(4)  Knox. 


Issue  of  Daughters  of  First  Earl. 


Numerical  Result  of  the  Five  Tables. 


Table  I 

Table  II  (i) 
{^) 
(3) 
(4) 


Total 


66 

38 

8 

25 

151 


Grand  total  of  living  Descendants  on  Christmas  Day,  igoo,  of 
Francis  Jack,  first  Eaii  of  Kilmorey,  who  died  1832,  in  a  period 
comprising  six  generations.  The  sum-total  of  those  years,  during 
which  the  Common  Ancestor  and  his  Descendants  have  lived, 
amounts  to  152  years,  1748  to  1900,  or  twenty -five  years  on  an 
average  to  each  generation. 

As  my  Great-Grandfather,  John,  tenth  Viscount  Kilmorey,  who 
died  1786,  has  left  no  descendants,  except  the  issue  of  his  third  son, 
Francis  Jack,  first  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  his  name  has  not  been  entered 
on  these  Tables.  He  had  two  sons  in  adcUtion  to  my  Grandfather, 
and  one  daughter,  who  all  died  childless.  His  eldest  son  died 
young  in  1771,  being  poisoned  by  wine  served  at  a  dinner  at  Salt 
Hill,  near  Windsor.  His  second  son,  the  eleventh  Viscount, 
succeeded  to  his  Father  in  the  title  and  estates,  and  died  childless 
in  I  818.     The  Earldom  was  created  in  my  lifetime. 

The  First  Viscount  was  created  in  1625,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
two  Centuries  the  First  Earl  found  himself  with  no  relations  of  any 
kind  who  wei'e  descended  from  the  First  Viscount  bearing  his  name, 
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except  his  own  children.  Burke's  Peerage  of  1900,  however, 
records,  that  the  First  Viscount  had  a  brother,  Thomas,  who 
married  and  had  a  son,  Sir  Robert  Needham,  of  Pool  Park.  His 
descendant  in  the  fourth  generation,  William  Nedham  (for  he  had 
only  one  e  in  his  name),  died  1806  without  children,  and  by  will 
left  the  estates  of  Mome  Park,  County  Down,  Ireland,  "Waresley 
Park,  County  Huntingdon,  England,  and  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  London,  to  his  distant  cousins,  Robert,  eleventh  Viscount 
Kilmorey,  and  his  brother,  Francis  Jack,  twelfth  Viscount  and  first 
Earl.  There  were  other  Nedhams  more  nearly  related  to  the 
deceased,  and  fifty  years  ago  I  met  a  young  military  officer  in 
India,  who  being  attracted  by  noticing  my  second  name,  told  me 
the  story  of  the  unjust  treatment  by  their  deceased  Uncle,  which 
his  Father  and  Mother  had  experienced.  But  we  have  never  met 
since,  nor  do  I  find  any  trace  of  them. 

In  the  years  preceding  1828,  when  I  went  to  School,  I  stayed 
more  than  once  with  my  Parents  at  Shavington,  the  Family  Seat 
in  Shropshire,  and  I  saw  my  Grandfather.  In  1832  I  saw  him  for 
the  last  time  at  Thomas'  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square,  London.  He 
told  my  brother  Henry  and  myself  that  "  we  were  growing 
upwards,  while  he  was  growing  downwards,  like  a  cow's  tail." 
I  remember  the  circumstance  of  his  death  well.  His  two  grand- 
sons, the  Hon.  Francis  Jack  Needham  (afterwards  Viscount  Newry) 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  Needham,  were  at  my  Dames'  House  in 
Weston's  Yard,  Eton  College,  just  before  I  arrived  in  January, 
1834.      Sixteen  of  his  grandchildren  still  survive. 

In  default  of  Cousins  on  the  Needham,  or  paternal,  side  of  the 
family,  there  are  Cousins  on  the  side  of  my  Mother's  Mother, 
whose  name  was  Fisher :  the  names  of  the  cousins  were  Vemon- 
Wentworth  and  Pigot.     Burke  gives  account  of  both  families. 

The  wife  of  John,  tenth  Viscount  Kilmorey,  my  Great-Grand- 
father,  was  the  childless  widow  of  Geoffi'ey  Shakerley,  and  she  was 
the  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hurleston,  of  Newton, 
County  Chester.  Her  elder  sister  had  childi'en,  who  inherited  the 
Hurleston  Estate,  and  are  duly  recorded  by  Burke  as  "Hurleston- 
Leche,"  of  Carden,  County  Chester. 

The  wife  of  Thomas,  seventh  Viscount  Kilmorey,  my  Great- 
Great-Grandfather,  was  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Offley,  of  Crewe 
Hall,  County  Chester.  They  were  married  in  1701.  Three  of 
their  sons  were  Viscounts  in  succession. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  first  Viscount,  1625,  I  can  trace  no  cousins 
on  the  Mother's  side,  but  Thomas  Needham,  of  Shenton,  grand- 
father of  the  first  Viscount,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Talbot,  of  Albrighton,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  John  Talbot,  of  Agincourt,  the  first  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  Burke  notifies  this  fact  both  under  the  title  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Kilmorey. 
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In  addition  the  Needhams  of  Shavington  can  trace  in  the  female 
line  descent  fi'om,  or  relationship  with,  many  families  in  Cheshire 
and  Shropshire,  such  as  Grosvenor,  Leigh,  Wilbraham,  Dutton, 
Mainwaring,  Cholmondeley,  Corbet,  Vernon,  and  Xewport ;  and  the 
task  lies  before  one  of  the  younger  generation  to  develop  a  Table  of 
Relations  of  my  Grandfather,  the  first  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  on  the 
side  of  his  Ancestors  in  the  Female  line. 

This  notable  fact  stands  out,  that  my  Grandfather  was  in  1 8 1 8 
the  sole  known  representative  of  the  blood  of  his  paternal  Ancestors, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Shropshire  for  Centuries.  At  the  end  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  his  descendants  alive  on  Christmas  Day 
amounted  to  151.  It  is  remarkable  that  my  Great-Grandfather 
on  the  Father's  side.  Sir  John  Cust,  was  similarly  the  sole 
representative  of  his  Ancestors,  who  had  been  settled  in  Lincoln- 
shire since  the  time  of  King  Edward  III,  and  hold  the  same 
land  still,  but  he  left  at  his  death,  in  1770,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  who  have  peopled  the  world  with  251  descendants  alive 
on  Christmas  Day,  1898.  Thus  I  find  myself  at  the  close  of  the 
Mneteenth  Century  with  Cousins,  First  and  Second,  once,  twice, 
thrice,  removed : 

On  my  Father's  side     ...         ...         ...         251 

On  my  Mother's  side    ...         ...         ...         151 

which  gives  evidence,  that  Families  settled  in  England,  who  have 
borne  the  same  name  in  the  male  line  for  many  hundred  years,  are 
not  becoming  extinguished  in  their  direct  male  line,  or  collateral 
descendants  in  the  female  line. 

But  though  the  total  of  the  two  Tables  amounts  to  402,  if 
taken  separately,  when  they  are  united  a  deduction  of  38  has  to  be 
made,  since  the  descendants  of  my  Father  and  Mother  appear  in 
both  Tables,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  twice  over.  It  reduces  the 
total  of  my  living  Eelations  to  364. 
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SECTION  II  :    ON  '  PEDIGREES.' 

*  The  Lists  of  departed  Ancestors ' :  we  have  instances  of  this  in 
the  earliest  Records  of  the  Human,  Race,  notably  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  "Table  of  the  Ancestors  of  our  Lord"  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  Mahometan  to  trace 
back  to  Mahomet,  though  comparatively  a  modem  date  after  a.d. 
I  have  in  India  had  a  Pedigree  placed  before  my  Court  of  an 
Ancient  Brahman  or  Rajput  Family,  recorded  on  Parchment,  and 
a  figure  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Family, 
according  to  its  being  of  the  Race  of  the  Sun  or  Moon.  The 
Chinaman,  who  becomes  distinguished,  has  the  credit  of  ennobling 
his  Ancestors.  In  many  cases  there  are  bold  assertions  of  descent, 
and  weak  proofs.  There  is  one  amusing  story  of  a  Pedigree  of 
a  man  named  Tyrrell  :  the  founder  of  the  family  was  "Wat  Tyrrell, 
who  killed  William  Ritfus  :  next  comes  a  gap  of  Centuries  :  then 
comes  Tyrrell,  who  killed  King  Edward  Y  in  the  Tower  of  London  : 
then  a  gap  of  more  Centuries,  and  an  individual,  who  was  made  a 
Knight  by  George  IV.  Sometimes  all  sense  of  shame  is  forgotten, 
and  illegitimate  descent  from  Royalty  is  freely  quoted.  I  have  met 
years  ago  in  India  officers,  who  were  proud  of  being  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  George  IV  and  Royal  Dukes,  got  rid  of  in  the  Ai-my  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  was  filled  with  such  by-blows.  There 
is  a  class  of  Nobles  in  Italy  called  Papalini,  the  spurious  offspring 
of  licentious  Popes,  who  were  rivals  in  this  particular  of  our  own 
King  Charles  II,  and  King  William  IV,  whose  descendants  do  not 
hesitate  to  quote  in  the  Peerage  theii*  discreditable  origin. 

While  some  undervalue  Ancestry,  others  grievously  overvalue  it. 
From  the  days  of  Augustus  the  Emperor  down  to  our  time  it  has 
been  denounced  by  Poets  and  Satirists.  We  all  recollect  Juvenal, 
Satii-e  VIII : 

"  Stemmate  quid  faciunt  ?     Quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostendere  vultus  ?  " 

And  again  with  reference  to  the  miserable  decadence  of  the  holders 
of  great  names : 

"  Incipit  ipsorum  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas,  claramque  facem  proterre  pudori." 
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The  EngKsli  Poets  take  up  the  strain  : 

"  The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 

And  again : 

"  One  whose  lazy  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  Flood." 

Still,  there  is  a  force  in  the  word  Nohlesse  oblige.  "WTien  tempted 
to  do  a  dirty  action,  the  man  with  Ancestors  will  pause,  and  cry 
out,  that  he  cannot  do  it;  he  has  a  character  inherited  from  his 
Ancestors,  with  which  he  was  born,  to  uphold  :  there  are  some 
things,  which  a  real  Englishman,  a  true  Christian,  and  a  man  with 
a  record  of  Ancestors,  cannot  demean  himself  to  do. 

From  another  point  the  question  before  us  can  be  discussed. 
Some  persons  are  exceedingly  lax  in  their  assertions  about  their 
Ancestry:  "We  are  of  the  blood  Royal  of  the  Tudors,"  said 
a  young  man,  with  no  manner  of  proof  of  descent  from  Henry  YII. 
Some  ludicrous  stories  are  told,  A  learned  Judge  asserted,  that  he 
was  descended  from  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  fact,  was  killed 
by  the  Jews  on  the  occasion  of  a  Passover,  when  quite  a  child,  or 
at  least  this  was  asserted,  and  was  the  reason  of  the  boy  being  made 
a  Saint.  A  lady  declared  that  her  children  were  descended  from 
the  Bishop  who  founded  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  but  notoriously 
a  Bishop  of  the  Komish  Church  must  be  a  celibate,  so  such 
descent  could  not  possibly  be  one  of  honour.  There  was  a  Bishop 
of  Durham  who  was  thought  lightly  of,  because  he  was  low-born. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  and  good  sense,  and  has  left 
us  the  following  lines  : 

"  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 

"  Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

"  As  men  grow  learned,  they  grow  wise, 

"  'T  was  thus  gentility  did  arise  : 

"  No  matter  what  I  was,  or  how, 

"  For  I  am  the  Bishop  of  Durham  now." 

But  something  else  can  be  said,  and  is  said  by  the  united  voice  of 
Antiquity.  Setting  aside  the  great  stress  laid  upon  ancestral  blood 
in  the  case  of  animals,  the  custom  of  Caste  in  India  is  a  machinery  for 
securing  a  pure  ancestry. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those,  whose  Ancestry  is  recorded  in  volumes 
compiled  by  competent  men,  to  work  out  the  details,  but  it  is  other- 
wise dangerous  ground  to  dig  in,  or  to  hunt  for  your  great-grand- 
mother, which  the  prudent  reticence  of  a  father  or  grandfather  has 
not  made  familiar  to  you.  You  may  chance  in  some  unlucky  letters 
to  reveal  a  tale  of  shame,  which  has  been  kindly  hushed  up,  and 
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which  it  would  be  better  not  to  know,  and  not  to  tear  up  the  grass 
from,  the  grave  of  a  poor  old  woman,  who  came  to  her  end  a  century 
ago,  and  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  forgotten  :  you  might 
possibly  find  yourself  in  direct  descent  from  a  notorious  drunkard, 
a  lunatic,  a  woman  of  infamous  character,  such  as  one  of  Charles  ll's 
mistresses :  it  is  wiser,  and  kinder,  to  leave  the  poor  sinning 
Ancestors  in  well-deserved  obscui-ity,  as  we  should  Hke  under 
similar  circumstances  to  be  left  ourselves. 

I  have  selected  three  Pedigrees  of  interest,  which  are  connected 
with  my  Family. 

A.  Table  of  Descent  from  the  Blood  Royal  of  King  Henry  VII. 
This  honour  is  shared  by  the  head  of  my  Family,  Earl  Brownlow, 
with  only  a  very  few  of  his  cousins. 

B.  Table  of  Descent  of  the  whole  of  my  Paternal  Relations  from 
King  Edward  III.  The  chief  interest  to  me  is,  that  it  is  copied  from 
a  Pedigree,  worked  out  in  1839  by  myself,  when  Captain  of  the 
Oppidans  at  Eton  College.  I  found  it  on  my  return  from  India 
among  the  treasures  of  my  boyhood,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its 
accuracy. 

C.  Table  of  Descent  of  the  whole  of  my  Maternal  Relations  from 
John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy.  There  was  so  much  interest 
connected  with  the  finding  of  the  body  a  few  years  ago  of  our  great 
Ancestor,  who  fought  with  King  Henry  V  at  Agincourt,  that  1  have 
ventured  to  narrate  all  the  circumstances. 
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A.-DESCEXT  OF  EAEL  BEOWNLOW  FROM  KING  HENRY  VII. 


KfNG  Henry  VII,  =  Queen  Elizabeth, 


House  of  Tudor. 


d.  of  King  Edward  IV, 
House  of  York. 


Margaret  =  King  James  IV  OF  Mary  Queen        =  Charles 


Scotland,  House  of  Stuart.      Dowager  of  Erance. 


Brandon, 
Duke  of 
Suffolk. 


Ancestor  of  the  Kings  of  Great      Eleanor  Brandon.  =     Earl  of 
Britain  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  I  Cumberland. 


Margaret.  =  Earl  of  Derby. 


Erances.  =       ist  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

I 
2nd  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

I 
3rd  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 


I  st  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  4th  Earl.         Bishop  of  Hereford. 

I  ^  I 

2nd  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  5th  Earl.  Bishop  of  Durham. 


3rd  Duke  of  Bridge-  7th  Earl  of  Bridge- 

water,  6th  Earl,  Lady  water,  died  childless. 

died  childless.       Amelia  Egerton.     =     Sir  Abraham 

Hume,  Bart. 


Sophia  Hume.    =    John,  istEARL  Broavnlow. 

I 
Viscount  Alford. 

I 
Adelbert  Cust,  3rd  Earl  Brownlow. 
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B.— DESCENT  OF  EARL  BROWNLOW  FROM  KING  EDWARD  III. 

King  Edward  III.    =    Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault. 

I 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

I 
John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

I 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 


Lady  Margaret  Beaufort.      =      Sir  Richard  Darrell,  Knt. 


Margaret  Darrell.  =        Sir  Thomas  Long,  Knt., 

of  Draycote  Cerne,  Wilts, 

Sir  Henry  Long,  Knt. 

I 
Robert  Long,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  Long,  Knt. 

I 
Sir  Walter  Long,  Knt. 

I 
Sir  James  Long,  Knt. 


Anne  Long.  =  Sir  Richard  Mason. 


Dorothy  Mason.  =      Sir  Richard  Oust,  Bart. 

I 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Cust,  Bart.,  of  Belton,  Lincolnshire, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I 
Brownlow  Cust,  Baron  Brownlow. 

I 
John  Cust,    ist  Earl  Brownlow. 

I  ... 

John  Cust,  Viscount  Alford,  died  vita patris, 

Adelbert  Cust,  3rd  Earl  Brownlow. 
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C— DESCENT   OF  EARL   OF    KILMOREY  FROM  JOHN    TALBOT, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

John  Talbot,  ist  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  died  1453. 
John  Talbot,  2nd  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  died  1460. 


John,  3rd  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,         Sir  Gilbeet  Talbot,  died  1516. 

Ancestor  of  present  Peer, 

20,thEarl  of  Shrewsbury.  Sle  John  Talbot,  of  Albrighton. 


Ann  Talbot.  =    Thomas  Needham,  of  Shenton. 

EoBEET  Needham,  of  Shenton. 

I 
EoBEET  Needham,  I  st  Viscount  Kilmorey. 

RoBEET  I^EEDHAM,  2nd  Viscouut  Kilmorey. 

Chaeles  Needham,  4th  Viscount  Kilmorey. 

Thomas  Needham,  6th  Viscount  Kilmorey. 

I 
RoBEET  Needham,  7th  Viscount  Kilmorey. 

I 
John  Needham,   i  oth  Viscount  Kilmorey. 

I 
Feancis  Jack  Needham,  12th  Viscount,  ist  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

Feancis  Jack  Needham,  2nd  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

Francis  Jack  Needham,  Viscount  Newry  and  Morne,  died  vitapatn's. 

I 

Francis  Chaeles  Needham,  3rd  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 
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The  Table  of  Descent  of  certain  large  Families  in  the  present 
Century  from  an  illustrious  common  ancestor,  who  died  in  1453  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI,  448  years  ago,  needs  no  remark,  but 
the  accompanying  photograph  requires  some  descriptive  account, 
and  explanation,  how  it  came  about,  that  the  body  of  this  Ancient 
Hero  was  exposed  to  public  view,  and  had  to  be  rehuried  in  1 874. 

John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  premier  Earl  of  Great 
Britain,  the  companion-in-arms  of  King  Henry  V,  and  so  well 
known  to  us  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  was  killed  in  battle  at 
the  age  of  80  at  Castillon  in  Guyenne,  in  France,  The  accepted 
story  is,  that  for  some  years  he  rested  in  his  grave  on  the  Field  of 
Battle,  but  his  Grandson,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  managed  to  have  the 
remains  of  his  Grandfather  transported  to  England,  and  then  buried 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Whitchurch  in  the  County  of  Shropshire, 
which  was  part  of  his  Estates,  though  they  have  since  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Earl  Brownlow.  In  1 7 1 1 ,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  old  fabric  of  the  Church  at  Whitchurch  subsided,  and 
a  new  Church  was  erected,  and  consecrated  in  17 13.  Some  few 
Monuments  had  escaped  destruction,  and  among  them  was  a 
recumbent  statue  in  stone  of  the  great  Hero,  the  First  Earl.  Of 
the  identity  of  this  Monument  there  never  was  any  doubt.  The 
heart  was  said  to  have  been  separately  buried  in  the  Church  Porch  ; 
the  statue  reposed  in  an  arch  cut  in  the  South  wall  of  the  Chancel. 

In  1870  appeared  a  book  called  "  History  fi'om  Marble," 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  being  a  copy  of  a  book  written 
by  one  Thomas  Dingley,  who  visited  the  Church  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II,  and  composed  an  account  of  the  Monument,  and 
illustrated  it  with  drawings.  A  design  was  prepared  by  an 
Architect,  closely  following  these  drawings,  and  submitted  to  Earl 
Brownlow,  the  proprietor  of  the  Estate  and  patron  of  the  Living, 
who  two  years  before  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  i8th  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  illustrious  John  Talbot. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  at  once  undertook  the  pious  duty  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Tomb  -of  one  who  proved  to  be  the  common 
Ancestor  of  both  of  them. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Sacred  duty  of  Restoration  of  the 
Monument  was  to  remove  the  recumbent  figure  from  the  sill  of 
the  window  in  order  to  construct  the  basement  and  front  of  the 
tomb.  The  bones  of  the  deceased,  as  depicted  in  the  Photograph, 
were  revealed  immediately  beneath  the  slab,  on  which  the  effigy 
lay :  they  were  not  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  but  in  a  strong  box,  which 
at  once  crumbled  to  dust,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Every  bone, 
small  or  great,  had  been  carefully  wrapped  in  cere-cloth.  With 
reverent  hand  the  Rector  of  the  Paiish  transferred  each  bone  to  the 
Vestry  'I'able,  which  had  been  covered  with  a  black  pall,  and  laid 
them  in  anatomical  order.  A  stone-sarcophagus  was  prepared,  and 
the  bones  were  solemnly  restored  to  the  place,   which  they  had 
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occupied  for  four  centuries.  A  fissure  in  the  skull  testified  to  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  attached  to  this  is  an  interesting  story. 
Shakespeare  in  "  Hamlet "  has  left  us  the  following  memorable  lines  : 

**  Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

"  Might. stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

"  0,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

"  Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !  " 

Among  the  bones  of  this  great  wamor  in  the  oaken  chest  was 
found  also  the  skeleton  of  a  mouse  :  hero  and  mouse  left  their 
mortal  remains  for  so  many  centuries  side  by  side.  On  a  careful 
examination  of  the  skull  the  cranium  was  found  filled  with 
a  fibrous  substance,  which  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  mouse's  nest,  from  the  centre  of  which  three  small 
mummied  mice  were  extracted.  The  great  Talbot's  head  had  been 
the  habitation  of  a  Colony  of  Church  Mice,  and  the  fatal  gash  was 
the  orifice  for  their  ingress  and  egress. 

"  Parturiunt  Montes  :    nascetur  ridiculus  Mus." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  over  every  incident  in  this  interesting 
story  arose  a  controversy  among  antiquaries  and  historians. 

I.  Admitting  that  John  Talbot  received  his  death-wound  at 
Castillon,  was  his  first  burial  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  Province 
of  Guyenne,  or  at  Rouen  in  the  Province  of  Normandy? 

II.  Admitting  that  his  body  was  brought  from  Prance  to 
England  by  his  grandson  within  the  next  half  Century  after  his 
death,  was  the  heart  in  its  m-n  brought  at  the  same  time  to 
Whitchurch,  the  former  to  be  buried  in  the  Chancel,  the  latter  in 
the  Porch  ? 

III.  The  Medallions  found  with  the  heart  are  pronounced  by  the 
Authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  be  of  a  date  later  than  the 
death  of  Talbot. 

IV.  "Was  the  Mouse  and  its  family,  found  in  the  skull,  of 
French  or  English  origin  ?  Could  the  mouse  have  found  its  way 
into  the  skull  by  the  fi'acture,  or  did  it  enter  by  the  foramen 
magnum  ?  Do  not  the  fi-agments  of  the  torn  leaves  of  an  English 
Prayerbook,  which  formed  part  of  the  substance  of  the  nest, 
suggest,  that  the  tenant  of  the  skull  was  an  English  Church  Mouse, 
who  was  bom  after  the  Reformation  ? 

On  Friday,  April  10,  1874,  the  remains  of  this  Ancient  Hero 
were  solemnly  interred  for  the  third  time  with  suitable  ceremonial. 
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The  name  of  Adelaide  Countess  Brownlow,  daughter  of  the 
1 8th  Eaii  of  Shrewsbury,  is  recorded  as  the  restorer  of  the  Tomb, 
and  she  was  the  chief  Mourner  in  the  procession.  The  Earl 
Brownlow,  who  accompanied  her,  was  through  his  mother,  Lady 
Marion  Alford,  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  also 
a  descendant  of  John  Talbot ;  and  behind  them  followed  Major 
Henry  Cockayne  Cust,  M.P.,  the  Manager  of  the  Estate,  himself 
also  a  descendant  of  John  Talbot,  through  his  Mother,  Lady  Anna 
Maria  Cust,  daughter  of  Francis  Jack  Needham,  first  Earl  of 
Kilmorey,  whose  descent  I  have  transferred  from  Burke's  Peerage 
to  a  page  of  this  Essay. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  as  we  now  look  with  pride  on  the 
bones  of  those  who  fell  in  France  for  England's  gloiy,  perhaps  alter 
500  years  some  may  look  at  the  bodies  of  men  of  this  generation, 
who  fell  in  a  similar  great  cause. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Egerton,  the  respected 
Rector  of  Whitchurch,  for  much  accurate  information  derived  from 
his  Pamphlet  "Talbot's  Tomb,"  published  1885,  and  the  Supple- 
ment, and  I  regret  to  find  that  this  paper  is  out  of  print.  I  can 
personally  recollect  the  occurrence  of  the  interesting  event,  and 
have  visited  the  Chiu'ch. 
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APPENDIX. 
Remarks  on  Gaiton's  "  Record  of  Family  Faculties." 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  in  his  book,  "Record  of  Family  Faculties," 
published  in  1885  by  Macmillan,  has  given  a  new  aspect  to  the 
subject  of  Ancestry  :  he  had  written  an  earlier  book  on  "  Hereditaiy 
Genius,"  and  the  claims  to  Hereditary  Beauty  and  Physical  Gifts 
are  well  known.  Mr.  Galton  encourages  persons,  by  offers  of  l)ay- 
ment,  to  send  the  chief  characteristics  of  their  elder  relations  to 
him,  that  he  may  tabulate  them. 

He  forwards  sixteen  Tables,  which  he  requests  his  readers  to  fill  up : 

I.  Index  to  Ancestors. 
II.  Children  in  order  of  Birth. 

III.  The  Father. 

IV.  The  Mother. 

V,  The  Father's  Father. 
YI.  The  Father's  Mother. 
YII.  The  Mother's  Father. 
VIII.  The  Mother's  Mother. 
IX.  The  Father's  Father's  Father. 
X.  The  Father's  Father's  Mother. 
XI.  The  Father's  Mother's  Father. 
XII.  The  Father's  Mother's  Mother. 

XIII.  The  Mother's  Father's  Father. 

XIV.  The  Mother's  Father's  Mother. 
XV.  The  Mother's  Mother's  Father. 

XVI.  The  Mother's  Mother's  Mother. 

There  are  additional  Tables  for  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the 
deceased  Ancestors,  and  their  descendants,  if  they  existed.  It  is 
possible  that  some  unmarried  lady  may  employ  her  leisure-hours  in 
filling  up  the  details  of  these  awful  Tables,  and  drawing  on  her 
own  memory,  or  that  of  her  contemporaries,  for  details  as  to  the 
length  of  the  nose,  and  the  degree  of  intellect,  and  the  disagreeable 
habits,  and  the  troublesome  weaknesses,  of  their  Dead  Relations.  The 
Dead,  the  poor  Dead,  will  not  mind  that,  but,  while  these  elderly 
Members  of  the  Family  are  di'awing  on  their  Memory,  there  will  be 
a  younger  and  more  daring  generation,  young  Men  and  Maidens, 
drawing  on  their  observations,  their  prejudices,  their  antipathies, 
and  their  fancies,  to  fill  up  Galton's  Tables  with  particulars  as  to 
Living  Relations.  The  last  days  of  Grandparents,  and  Great-Uncles 
and  Aunts,  willbe  embittered  by  the  feeling,  that  there  is  an  impudent 
chiel  of  a  girl  or  boy  among  them  taking  notes,  and  faith  !  he  or 
she  will  print  them,  full  accounts  of  the  mental  or  physical  defects 
and  oddities  of  their  seniors.  Some  Aunt  Laura,  or  ITncle  John, 
will  be  painted  with  a  lively  brush,  but  the  same  fate  or  a  worse 
one  will  await  the  young  Philistines  of  the  present  generation  at 
the  hands  of  the  generation  to  be  born  half-way  down  the  Twentieth 
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Century.  Exposed  as  I  am  myself  to  be  described  in  such  a  "way, 
I  cannot  but  feel,  that  I  could  write  a  most  amusing  paper  as  regards 
my  own  Aunts,  Uncles,  and  Forbears  of  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  in  the  early  years  of  that  Sovereign's 
reign.  Why  should  I  be  unwilling  to  give  pleasure  to  a  younger 
generation,  who  would  smile  over  my  own  peculiarities  neatly 
described  ?  I  could  also  anticipate  them  by  drawing  on  my  own 
imagination,  and  describe  the  future  characteristics  of  the  children 
still  in  the  Nursery,  or  unborn,  as  I  may  expect  them  likely  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages  to  develop,  as  the  New  Man  and  New  Woman 
of  the  Twentieth  Centuiy.  I  have  indeed  compiled  a  Manuscript 
"Custeana,"  a  "record  of  the  Sayings,  or  Doings,  of  my  Prede- 
cessors," taking  care  that  I  record  no  scandals,  nor  put  to  paper  any- 
thing, which  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  descendants  of  the  deceased. 

But  Mr.  Galton  calls  our  attention  to  another  important  fact  with 
regard  to  Pedigrees.     I  quote  his  words : 

"  We  should  remember  the  insignificance  of  any  single  Ancestor 
"  in  a  remote  degree.  In  the  fourth  generation  backwards  there 
"  are  sixteen  Ancestors,  from  whom  the  child  receives  on  the 
"  average  an  equal  inheritance.  In  the  fifth  there  are  thirty- 
"  two.  One  ancestor  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
"  Conquest,  twenty-four  generations  back,  contributes  (on  the 
"  supposition  of  their  having  been  no  intermarriage  of  kinsfolk) 
"  less  than  one  single  part  in  sixteen  millions  Ancestor  to  the 
"  constitution  of  a  man  of  the  present  day." 

I  subjoin  a  table  to  prove  it  up  to  twenty  generations.  I  treat 
Parents,  two  in  number,  as  the  first  generation  ;  Grandparents, 
four  in  number,  as  the  second ;  Great-Grandparents,  eight  in 
number,  as  the  third  ;  and  so  on  : 


Total. 

Total. 

I 

2 

I  I 

2,048  . 

4>094 

2 

4   • 

6 

12 

4,096 

8,190 

3 

8   . 

14 

13 

8,192  . 

16,382 

4 

i6   . 

30 

H 

16,384 

32,766 

S 

32   • 

62 

15 

32,768 

65,334 

6 

64   . 

126 

16 

65.336 

130,670 

7 

128   . 

254 

17 

130,672 

261,342 

8 

256   . 

SID 

18 

26r,344 

522,686 

9 

512   . 

1,022 

19 

522,688 

..  1,045,374 

10 

1,024   • 

..   2,046 

20 

1.045,376 

..  2,090,750 

One  of  the  Pedigrees,  which  I  have  given,  after  a  careful  compilation, 
includes  eighteen  generations  from  King  Edward  III  to  myself. 
An  ofiicer  called  upon  me,  and  told  me  with  confidence,  that  he  bore 
the  name  of,  and  was  descended  from,  Eobert  Bruce  :  his  chief  proof 
was,  that  he  had  the  same  crest,  and  he  remarked  that  one  of  his 
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Uncles  resembled  Eobcrt  Bruce  in  features  and  character.  Even  if 
there  were  sufficient  proof  of  either  of  these  two  descents  from  a  well- 
known  ancestor,  let  us  consider  what  a  great  crowd  of  persons  shared 
the  same  honour  of  contributing  to  the  existence  of  the  claimant, 
Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  men  who  had  been  hanged,  women  of  immoral 
character,  diseased  persons,  deformed,  insane,  Negroes  from  Africa, 
Hindu  or  Mahometans  from  India,  Chinese  and  Japanese  fi-om  the 
Extreme  Orient.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
Centuries,  and  the  intermixture  of  thousands  of  different  individuals, 
there  can  be  anything  to  be  proud  of,  except  the  mere  name,  in  an 
Ancestry.  The  subject  of  Hereditary  Lunacy  brings  in  other 
considerations,  and  there  are  other  medical  contingencies,  of  which  it 
might  be  wise  to  take  note.  Underlying  all  is  the  question  of  fidelity 
to  the  marriage-contract.  A  certain  Scotch  Duke  had  a  daughter 
who  wished  to  many  the  heir  of  an  English  Peer :  the  father  of 
the  Bridegroom  objected  on  account  of  the  notorious  insanity  in 
the  Ducal  Family  :  the  Duchess  called  upon  him  and  assured  him, 
that,  if  his  only  objection  to  the  union  was  the  alleged  hereditary 
insanity,  she  could  personally  assure  him,  that  there  was  no  tie  of 
relationship  at  all  between  the  Duke  and  his  nominal  daughter. 
I  quote  this  to  illustrate  the  utter  folly  of  laying  stress  on  a  long 
pedigree,  as  regards  the  inheritance  of  noble  qualities,  or  a  good 
constitution,  or  personal  resemblance. 

A  book  this  year  reached  me,  after  the  drafting  of  this  Essay, 
by  Mr.  Round,  entitled  "Peerage  and  Heraldry,"  letting  a  strong 
light  into  the  nature  of  some  of  the  claims  to  descent  from  Great 
People.  According  to  him,  the  Editors  of  the  Peerages  are  not 
fi'ee  from  blame  for  something  worse  than  carelessness,  and  even 
the  Heralds  College  is  not  spared. 

Except  by  theologians,  by  no  class  of  mankind  are  more  lies  told, 
under  the  influence  of  credulous  belief  in  dimly  revealed  Legends, 
than  by  Pedigree-Hunters  ;  in  the  form  both  of  suppressio  veri  and 
suggestio  falsi.  A  notorious  scandal  is  jjassed  over  Avith  a  sigh  or  a 
cough  ;  the  blending  of  two  persons  under  one  name  boldly  asserted, 
though  probably  they  lived  one  century  apart ;  the  bold  claim  made 
to  crests,  armorial  bearings,  and  even  titles,  British  and  Foreign. 
As  a  general  rule,  unless  there  is  a  Family  House,  with  Family 
Pictures  on  the  Walls,  Family  Plate  in  the  Plate  Room,  and  Family 
Monuments  extending  over  centuries  in  the  Church,  the  best  thing 
is  not  to  assert  any  claims  to  Pedigrees,  which  are  not  distinctly 
chronicled  in  Printed  Books,  and  even  in  those  cases,  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Round's  criticisms. 

Does  not  our  experience  of  Social  Life  give  us  a  hint  not  to 
meddle  with  Pedigrees  ?  Years  ago,  I  saw  walking  on  the  Windsor 
terrace  three  figures,  all  well  known  to  me,  the  issue  of  the  same 
Mother :  one  born  in  AVedlock,  the  next  in  the  interval  .betwixt 
the  breach  of  the  first  contract  of  Wedlock,  and  the  completion  of 
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the  second  (for  it  took  some  time  in  those  days  to  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  to  dissolve  a  marriage),  and  thirdly,  the  issne 
of  the  second  Wedlock  ;  they  were  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  yet 
there  was  an  impasse  as  regards  Pedigree,  and  either  of  the  two 
brothers  could  legally  have  married  their  so-called  Sister,  who  was 
no  legal  relation  to  either  of  them  ;  at  least,  there  is  no  prohibition 
of  such  unions  in  the  Table  of  Eorbidden  Marriages. 

Instances  occur  in  the  authorized  Records  of  Families  of  frightful 
cases  of  Divorce,  Breach  of  Laws  forbidding  certain  unions,  absence 
of  all  lawful  Marriage,  legitimation  in  the  hour  of  Death  of  off- 
spring not  legally  begotten ;  disgraceful  unions,  such  as  the  black 
family  of  an  Anglo-Indian,  the  issue  of  a  Negress  in  Africa,  or  the 
anomalous  population  of  South  America.  Add  to  these  the  silent, 
but  persistent  belief,  that  a  certain  deceased  Nobleman  was  the 
father  of  an  individual,  who  bore  another  name  of  his  legal  Parent- 
Cases  have  occurred  of  an  alien  male  being  substituted  for  a  female 
child  most  inconveniently  bom  in  a  great  family. 

Then  the  Matrimonial  laws  differ  so  terribly :  on  the  Continent 
Men  can  marry  the  daughters  of  their  own  Sisters :  the  father  of 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  are  Protestant  and  Romish 
instances  of  indulgence  in  such  unions. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  name  of  Stewart  is  appropriated  by 
a  Pastiy-cook  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  name  of  Douglas  by  a  Hair- 
dresser in  Bond  Street,  the  name  of  Howard  by  a  Butcher,  and  the 
name  of  Seymour  is  so  common,  as  to  have  lost  its  charm,  the 
respectable  John  Smith,  or  James  Brown,  who  desires  a  Pedigree, 
should  build,  not  downwards,  but  upwards,  in  the  fashion  adopted 
by  the  Germans  in  their  sixteen  quarterings.  I  give  a  diagram. 
Having  the  diagram  before  him,  he  should  proceed  to  fill  in  the 
names  of  his  Parents  and  Grandparents,  which  would  probably  be 
easy  enough,  but  when  he  came  to  the  Great-Grandparents,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty,  and  to  Great-Great-Grandparents  a  block : 
yet  they  all  lived  within  the  Century,  and  include  only  five 
generations  of  men,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  the  old 
lady,  who  brought  lunacy  into  the  family,  or  consumption,  or 
asthma,  or  some  other  hereditary  malady  or  predominant  feature. 
Such  would  be  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  Great-Grandfather  who  broke 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  went  to  prison,  and  the  naughty  Great- 
Great-Grandmother,  who  was  tempted  in  her  youth  to  abandon  her 
husband  and  her  children  and  disappear,  or  went  through  the  Divorce 
Court.  Are  not  all  these  things  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pages 
of  Burke's  Peerage  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  they  should  be  forgotten? 
To  quote  Horatius  Flaccus,  is  it  not  better  that 
"  Omnes  illacrymabiles 
TJrgentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro  "  ? 

Odes,  IV,  ix,  26. 


XXI. 
SPECIMEN  OF  A  JUDICIAL   TRIAL  DURING  THE 

INDIAN  MUTINIES,  1858. 
A  Letter  of  Remonstrance  from  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Lahor  to  the 

Judicial  Commissioner  of  the  Panjdb. 
I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report  on  the  case  of  Talay  Asuddoola,  late 
Kisaldar  of  the  3rd  Paujab  Cavalry,  as  directed  in  yonr  No.  2,616 
of  the  qth  current.  The  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  non-receipt 
of  additional  evidence  required  from  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of 
Derah  Ghazi  Khan. 

I  regret  that  the  prisoner  has  not  been  confronted  "with  the 
witnesses,  who  give  testimony  against  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
tried  at  once,  when  the  oifence  took  place  of  which  he  is  charged. 
He  has  been  many  months  in  prison  without  access  to  his  friends, 
and  in  these  respects  has  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

He  is  not  charged  with  any  overt  act.  Major  Gordon,  com- 
manding ist  Sikh  Infantry,  deposes  on  oath  that  in  July,  1857,  he 
■  was  informed  by  a  Sepoy,  that  some  Sepoys  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  (he 
thinks  a  Duffadar  and  Sewar)  had  been  talking  treason,  and  alluded 
to  receipt  of  a  treasonable  letter  by  a  Risaldar  or  other  native 
officer  of  the  regiment.  Here  we  have  hearsay  evidence  of  what 
the  deponent  heard  second-hand,  and  the  prisoner's  name  is  not 
mentioned. 

The  second  charge  relates  to  the  supposed  receipt  of  a  treasonable 
letter  by  the  prisoner.  The  existence  of  the  letter  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Gell ;  but  the  important  feature 
of  its  having  been  received  by  the  prisoner  is  not  proved,  as 
admitted  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Derah  Ghazi  Khan  and 
Captain  Gell. 

]3ut  conceding  the  circumstantial  proof  of  its  having  been  re- 
ceived, from  the  known  fact  of  other  letters  having  arrived  safely, 
we  have  the  known  legal  maxim  that  the  receipt  of  a  letter  must 
not  be  accepted  as  evidence,  that  the  receiver  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  writer.  This  principle  has  been  stroDgly  illustrated  in 
the  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen  versus  Bernard.  Indeed,  common-sense  suggests  the 
principle.  I  should  be  veiy  sorry  to  have  my  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  Natives  in  this  rebellion,  deduced 
from  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  letters  of  my  correspondents. 

I  make  no  remark  on  the  trap  laid  by  the  Commanding  Officer 
for  the  entanglement  of  the  Eisaldar  by  reading  an  intercepted 
letter,  and  reclosing  it,  and  sending  it  on.  In  a  case  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  District  of  Fatehpore,  where  a  trap  was  laid  to  catch  the 
Head  Clerk,  Mr.  Thomason,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  denounced 
the  proceeding.  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  this  case  quoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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At  the  time  of  the  crisis  many  things  were  justifietl.  The 
proceeding  of  the  Commanding  Officer  in  dismissing  the  Itisaklar 
was  quite  necessary  and  proper.  I  should  have  been  prepared 
to  proceed  much  further,  had  I  been  called  upon  to  try  this  man  at 
the  time,  for  stern  examples  were  required,  and  the  safety  of  the 
State  is  the  highest  Law. 

But  we  have  no  such  pretence  now :  the  man  has  languished 
a  year  in  prison,  he  is  dismissed,  dishonoured,  his  property  con- 
fiscated, he  is  neither  an  object  of  fear  nor  of  sympathy.  The 
crisis  is  past.  Let  this  man  retire  to  his  home  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  : 
he  is  not  a  fit  object  for  a  great  Government  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on,  departing  from  all  forms  of  procedure  laid  down  by 
Law,  and  admitted  by  the  agreement  of  Nations,  viz.,  that  a  man 
charged  with  a  crime  shall  be  tried  at  once,  on  the  spot,  and 
confronted  with  his  witnesses. 

Such  was  the  opinion  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Prisoner 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  recorded  May  3  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner  dated  April  28,  1858.  Such 
are  my  opinions.  We  must  remember,  that  these  trials  will  be 
reviewed  by  Posterity,  after  the  passions  of  the  moment  have  cooled 
down.  In  the  case  of  any  overt  act  of  Mutiny  or  Desertion, 
I  unhesitatingly  consign  the  party  to  the  Gallows,  but  I  draw  my 
line  there :  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  any  constructive  Treason. 

Your  decision  in  the  case  of  Gunga  v.  Singh,  No.  2,237,  of 
June  1 5th,  1858,  has  compelled  me  clearly,  but  respectfully,  to  record 
my  convictions.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  "  a  Crown  Trial  was 
an  order  to  condemn :  the  Crown  properly  or  improperly  wished  to 
get  rid  of  a  subject."  The  remarks  of  Brigadier  Chamberlain, 
dated  May  5th,  1858,  recorded  on  a  paper,  which  is  that  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  in  which  he  suggests  transportation  for  this  Prisoner, 
are  calculated  to  give  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  our  Criminal 
system.  If,  as  he  says,  a  Military  Commission  would  so  sentence 
him,  let  one  be  convened  at  Derah  Ghazi  Khan. 

My  opinion  is  therefore  that  recorded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  that  the  Defendant  be  kept  in  prison  till  such 
time  as  the  Eebellion  has  settled  down,  and  then  allowed  to  retii'e 
to  his  house.  Eobeet  Needham  Ctjst. 

Julij  13,  1858. 

In  spite  of  my  remonstrance  the  man  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol,  though  he  was  a  soldier  of  high 
rank.  He  never  saw  either  witness  or  judge.  All  his  property 
was  confiscated.  I  got  him  released  two  years  afterwards,  when 
we  released  all  the  rebels  and  mutineers  ivlio  had  not  shed  blood. 

The  highest  Judicial  Court  in  the  Paujab  passed  the  sentence 
as  a  Court  of  Original  Jm-isdiction,  which  again  was  entirely  illegal. 
There  was  no  animus  in  the  matter.  The  very  oflicer  who  passed 
the  sentence  was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy. 


XXII. 
BOOKS   OF  AN   OCTOGENARIAN. 

PREFACE. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  library  amidst  the  companions  of  my  life,  the 
friends  of  my  youth,  the  solace  of  my  old  age.  These  friends  and 
companions  have  not  undergone  the  fate  of  the  things  I  loved  ; 
they  have  died,  or  they  have  changed  in  their  relation  to  me  : 
these  faithful  fiiends  cannot  die,  but  are  immortal;  they  have 
gi'own  old  in  my  service,  but  they  are  not  changed  as  objects  of  my 
affection.  Some  of  my  Eton  Classics  are  full  of  notes  jotted  down 
with  a  youthful  pencil,  when  I  had  not  reached  1 6,  and  William  IV 
was  King.  One  copy  of  Horace  has  a  mark  recording  an  occasion 
of  its  having  been  thrown  at  the  head  of  my  fag,  who  had  failed  to 
bring  to  my  Dame's  my  muffin  in  time  for  my  tea.  Other  books 
retain  the  impression  upon  them  of  the  careless  hands  of  my  Indian 
servants.  Some  may  have  suffered  from  the  handling  of  borrowers. 
Still,  they  are  mine. 

"  Salvete,  0  veterum  comites,  sociique,  laborum." 

My  eye  falls  upon  them,  as  they  appear  in  their  separate 
bookcases : 

I.  English  books  everywhere. 
II.  The  two  great  Classical  Languages,  which  have  survived 
from  the  Thirties,  as  I  left  Eton  1840. 

III.  The  European  Continental  Languages,  three  of  wbich  have 

been  my  companions  from  boyhood. 

IV.  The  eight  Asiatic  Languages,  which  have  been  my  com- 

panions, my  slaves,  my  delight,  since  I  went  to  the  East 
Indian  College  in  i  840,  two  of  which  are  as  familiar  for 
purposes  of  speaking  as  my  Native  Language,  English : 
viz.,  Persian  and  Urdu. 

I  find  in  my  Catalogue  that  there  are  120  different  forms  of 
speech  on  these  shelves,  but  1  do  not  allude  to  these  at  the  present 
moment.  I  restrict  my  remarks  to  a  List  of  sixteen  Languages, 
and  in  the  order  given  them  in  the  List,  pass  each  one  under 
review,  noting : 

I.  The  date  of  their  composition. 
II.  The  Family  of  Languages  to  which  they  belong. 

III.  The  form  of  Written  Character  used. 

IV.  Degree  of  importance  of  each  in  the  Literary  World,  ancient 

or  modern. 
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V.  My  own    connection   with  each   Language,   whether   as  a 
vehicle  to  mo  for  reading,   speaking,   or  writing,   all 
three,  two,  or  only  one. 
VI.  The  present  state  of  each  Language,  Dead,  Decaying,  or  in 
full  Life  and  Vigour. 

List  op  Languages  kepeesented  on  mt  Shelves. 


Books 

Books 

alluded  to. 

alluded  to. 

I. 

Hebrew 

I 

IX.  Greek      ... 

17 

II. 

Arabic 

2 

X.  Latin 

14 

III. 

Sanskrit     ... 

.       8 

XI.  Italian     ... 

6 

IV. 

Hindi 

0 

XII.  Spanish    ... 

I 

V. 

Urdu 

I 

XIII.  Portuguese 

I 

VI. 

Bengali 

0 

XIV.  Gemian 

VII. 

Panjabi  or  Sikh     . 

I 

XV.  French 

...None. 

VIII. 

Persian 

•       4 

XVI.  EngHsh 

DETAIJ 

L    OF 

LANGUAGES. 

I.    Hebrew. 

I  allude  to  the  sole  representative  of  this  language,  Ai'a<yc'ai  Tpdcpac, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (Old  Testament),  from  a  literary,  not  a  theological 
point  of  view.  It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  Family  of  Languages. 
Its  written  character  is  Square  Hebrew.  It  is  credited  with  but 
an  existence  of  one  thousand  years,  during  which  its  different 
books  were  "wi'ltten,  the  latest  being  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
It  may  fairly  be  considered  the  most  important  Book  in  the  "World 
from  a  Literary  point  of  view,  as  it  has  been  translated  into  more 
than  four  hundred  Languages,  and  is  read  by  means  of  these 
translations  by  Millions  in  every  part  of  the  World.  I  have  been 
able  for  many  years  to  read  it  with  facility,  but  nothing  beyond 
reading.  It  has  been  a  dead  Language  since  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  captivity  in  Babylon.  It  has  been  used,  though  dead, 
for  literary  and  liturgical  purposes.  Among  languages  of  Past  and 
Present  time,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  does  not  hold,  like 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  first-class  rank,  as  regards 
"Word-Lore  and  Sentence-Lore,  for  the  people,  who  used  it,  were  in 
a  low  state  of  culture,  and  it  fell  out  of  use  before  the  great  period 
of  Human  Civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Language  in  the  World  can  compete  with 
it  in  the  number  of  Languages  into  which  this  one  Hebrew  Book 
has  been  translated,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Greek  Language.  These  are  actual,  accurate,  printed  Trans- 
lations, and  cii-culated  among  hundreds  of  thousands  and  influence 
their  lives. 
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II.   Aeabic. 

Next  in  order  comes  this  lordly  Language,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  forms  of  speech,  and  spoken  by  Millions  to  the  present  day 
with  only  slight  Dialectal  differences,  and  likely  to  live  for  ever. 
It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  Family,  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrew,  but  having  outlived  its  sister  Language  by  2,400  years 
it  has  developed  in  the  course  of  Centui'ies.  On  my  shelves  stand 
the  Koran,  and  the  Translation  of  the  Christian  Bible :  both  books 
are  in  the  hands  of  ^Millions,  but  the  former  is  only  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  Mahometans,  as  the  use  of  a  Translation  into 
a  Vernacular  is  forbidden.  Two  Translations  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  this  Language  are  in  circulation,  the  one  issued  by 
the  Protestants,  the  other  by  the  Church  of  Eome :  both  are 
excellent,  and  delightful  reading.  The  Koran  dates  back  to 
630  A.D.,  and  is  the  work  of  a  single  Author,  Mahomet  :  as  he 
wrote  it,  so  it  was  circulated  ;  it  was  composed  in  a  highly 
civilized  period  of  the  world  and  became  the  vehicle  of  Religious 
Instruction  to  many  N^ations,  treading  out  Paganism,  and  supplanting 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  It  has  greatly  influenced  the  Osmanli 
Turki  Language  of  Western  Asia,  the  Persian  of  Central  Asia,  and 
the  Urdu  of  India.  Arabia  has  its  own  Written  Character,  which 
other  Nations  have  adopted. 

I  learnt  this  Language  in  1 841  at  the  East  Indian  College  :  it  was 
an  extra,  not  included  in  the  curriculum,  but,  as  I  studied  Persian 
and  Urdu,  it  seemed  essential  to  know  something  of  Arabic :  ami 
it  so  happened  that  on  my  road  to  India  in  1842,  I  was  delayed 
one  month  at  Cairo  on  account  of  the  steamer  to  Calcutta,  and  to 
occupy  the  time  I  engaged  a  Mahometan  Professor  of  the  College  to 
read  the  Koran  with  me,  and  1  have  never  regretted  it.  I  sub- 
sequently dipped  into  the  "  Arabian  Mghts "  in  their  original 
Language,  but  in  late  years  my  relation  to  the  Arabic  Language 
has  been  restricted  to  reference  to  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
that  Language. 

III.    Sanskeit. 

This  is  the  most  important  Language  in  the  World,  and  in  the 
abundance  of  its  Literature  rivals  even  the  Greek  and  Latin.  It 
is  quite  dead.  In  1868  appeared  a  little  volume  called  the  "  Intro- 
duction to  Public  School  Latin  Primer,"  and  the  author  remarked 
that  the  vast  change  in  the  English  Method  of  elementary  Classical 
teaching  was  due  to  the  Conquest  of  India  by  the  British  Arms,  and 
the  bringing  into  light  the  Sanskrit  Works  and  Sanskrit  Grammar. 
I  had  myself  been  taught  this  fact  by  my  Sanskrit  Professor  in 
1840-41,  and  the  following  anecdote  illustrates  it.     In  that  year 
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I  happened  to  dine  at  the  High  Table,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  sitting  next  to  Hallam, 
author  of  the  "  Middle  Ages."  He  had  heard  of  nij'  study  of 
(Sanskrit,  and  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  Sanskrit  had  a  system 
of  Grammatical  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  to  the  Sanskrit  the  Greek  and  Latin  must 
have  been  indebted  for  their  adoption  of  that  structure,"  and 
1  explained  what  I  had  learnt  from  my  Teacher.  I  knew  littlo 
then  of  the  beauty  of  the  Sanskrit  Poems. 

I  quote  the  names  of  the  chief  works  on  my  shelves,  all  of  which 
I  have  read  wholly  or  in  part.  ( i )  Maha  jBharata,  Epic  Poem  : 
Episode  {a)  Nala  ;  (3)  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  the  Sacred  Lay. 
(2)  llamayana,  Epic  Poem  by  Valmi'ki.  (3)  Manu  Samhita,  Code 
and  Law  Book  of  Manu.  (4)  Megha  Duta,  Cloud  Messenger ; 
Poem  by  Kalidasa.  (5)  Eaghuvansa,  the  K,ace  of  Raghu ;  Poem 
by  Kalidasa.  (6)  Ritu  Sanhara,  Sound  of  the  Seasons ;  Poem  by 
Kalidasa.  (7)  Sakontala  ;  Drama  by  Kalidasa.  (8)  Hitopadesa, 
a  book  of  Good  Advice. 

The  beauty  of  these  Poems  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  made  their 
acquaintance  in  my  youth,  and  have  never  forgotten  them.  Some 
have  been  translated  into  English,  but  nothing  can  equal  the 
sonorous  beauty  of  such  lines  as  the  opening  ones  of  the  great 
Poems  of  Megha  Duta,  Kaghuvansa,  and  ]S^ala.  They  suggest 
ideas  for  poems  in  the  Language  of  a  far  distant  countiy  under 
very  different  circumstances,  in  a  very  diiferent  grade  of  civilization, 
as  my  Poem,  the  "  Cloud  Messenger,"  written  at  Simla  in  JN^orth 
India  in  1845,  proves. 

One  other  book  cannot  be  passed  over  without  some  further  notice. 
I  have  long  placed  five  books  in  a  category  by  themselves ;  they 
are  the  following : 

(i)  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  the  Sacred  Lay,  to  which  I  now 
allude. 

(2)  The  Meditations  of  Mai'cus  Aurelius. 

(3)  The  Confessions  of  Augustine  of  Hippo. 

(4)  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

(5)  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  Bunyan. 

The  last  two  are  well  known,  but  the  three  first  named  are  less 
AA  ell  known  or  less  studied,  and  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  the 
name  of  the  first  is  unknown.  Let  him  that  has  leisure  read  it 
in  the  translation  of  J.  C.  Thompson,  published  by  Stephen  Austin, 
Hertford,  1855.  One  saying  of  the  Divine  Krishna  has  never  been 
forgotten : 

Work  for  the  sake  of  the  work  :  do  not  think  of  the  reward. 
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I  read  tte  book  in  1878,  and  have  dipped  into  it  since.     I  find 
the  pencil-note,  "One  of  the  most  wonderful  books  in  the  world." 
But   eveiyone  must  have   heard   of   the  Drama  of   Sakontala. 
Goethe's  immortal  Panegyric  has  at  least  done  that : 

■*'  Willst  du  die  Bliithe  des  friihen,  die  Friichte  desspateren  Jahres, 
"  Willst  du  was  reiztund  entziickt,  willst  du  was  sattigt  und  nahrt, 
■"  Willst  du  den  Himmel,  die  Erde,  mit  einem  Namen  begreifen  : 
*■'■  Nenn'  ich  Sakontala  Dich,  und  so  ist  Alles  gesagt." 

When  I  was  stationed  at  Banaras  in  1851  I  used  once  a  week  to 
attend  a  gathering  of  the  pupils  of  the  Sanskrit  College  under 
the  leading  of  the  Sanskrit  Scholar  Dr.  Ballantine,  who  was  the 
Principal,  and  we  used  to  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  talking 
Sanski'it,  which  has  never  since  fallen  to  my  lot,  though  I  can 
read  and  write  both  in  Prose  and  Poetry  with  great  facility  and 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  Poetry  is  no  doubt  complicated,  but 
anyone  who  reads  the  New  Testament  in  Sanskrit  can  see  that  it 
is  as  easy  to  read  as  any  other  Language  (see  "  Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays,"  Series  V,  pp.  657,  658).  The  Written  Character 
used  is  the  Deva  Nagari. 

IV.    Hindi. 

By  a  singular  chance  the  next  Language  on  my  list  has  no 
representative  original  book  on  my  shelves.  It  is  spoken  by  eighty 
Millions  in  North  India  and  has  numerous  Dialects,  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  vehicles  of  speech  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Native 
Social  Life.  Of  course  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  this  great 
Vernacular,  and  is  now  under  revision,  and  the  Language,  springing 
as  it  does  from  the  Sanskrit,  is  a  noble  one  of  elaborate  construction, 
using  the  same,  or  rather  similar,  written  Character,  the  Nagari. 
A  vast  religious,  legal,  social,  and  periodical  Literature  has  sprung 
up  in  this  Vernacular,  but  no  one  Book  stands  out  as  peculiarly 
attractive  with  a  charm  of  its  own,  as  in  other  Languages.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  Languages  of  the  World  which  will  never  die. 

V.   Ukdu  oe  Hindustani. 

This  is  the  leading  Dialect  of  the  preceding  Language,  the  Hindi, 
but  it  has  equalled  its  parent  in  expansion,  and  is  superior  as  a 
Vehicle  of  Speech.     I  place  one  book  alone  on  the  list : 

Bagh-u-Bahar,  or  Garden  of  Spring, 

a  beautiful  original  Prose  -  Ptomance,  in  which  I  learned  the 
Language.  As  the  expansion  or  even  the  creation  of  this  Language 
is  comparatively  modern,  it  has  little  or  no  ancient  original  Litera- 
ture, but  it  is  the  vehicle  of  modern  thought  as  the  lingua  franca 
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of  millions.  I  myself  could  read,  write,  and  converse  in  it,  as  my 
own  Language,  though  the  necessity  of  rapid  dispatch  of  business 
rendered  dictation  to  special  scribes  a  necessity,  but  in  revising 
the  record  of  a  Judicial  decision  I  was  able  to  correct  expressions 
which  did  not  fully  contain  my  meaning.  It  is  a  Language  with 
a  great  future. 

Its  origin  is  as  follows :  When  the  Mahometans  occupied  North 
India,  and  made  a  Settlement  at  Delhi,  a  Camp-Language,  or  Urdu, 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindi  wokIs,  and 
a  composite  Grammar.  Persian  at  that  time  was  the  Official 
Language,  as  the  officials  came  from  Persian-speaking  countries, 
but  with  the  English  Pule  Urdu  drove  the  Persian  out  of  the 
Judicial  Courts  and  Diplomatic  life,  and  was  established  as  the 
great  Vernacular  of  North  India,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  whole  of  India.  It  is  a  delightful  Language, 
as  melodious  as  Italian,  and  pleasant  and  easy  to  talk  in.  The 
Written  Character  is  the  Arabic,  with  additional  symbols  for 
peculiar  sounds.  The  word  *  Urdu '  is  traced  back  to  a  woi-d 
meaning  '  camp,'  and  analogous  to  the  English  word  '  horde.' 

One  great  defect  is  that,  though  entirely  a  n(!w  Language,  it  has 
not  got  free  from  the  bondage  of  Grammatical  inflexions.  This 
subject  will  be  further  noticed  under  the  head  of  "Persian,"  but 
the  Urdu  has  the  peculiar  sin,  which  it  shares  with  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  of  attaching  a  gender  to  'verbs,'  from  which  all  other 
Arian  Languages  are  fi'ee.  When  a  woman  speaks,  the  termination 
of  the  verb  undergoes  an  inflexion  such  as  an  adjective  undergoes. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  grand  one,  and  there  is  a  vast, 
yearly  increasing  Literature  of  every  kind,  too  numerous  to  record. 
Social,  Professional,  Religious,  Educational,  and  to  many  an  old 
Indian  a  feeling  of  love  attaches  itself  to  this  Language,  in  which 
he  learnt  to  rule  Millions  wisely,  mildly,  fij.'mly,  and  legally. 

VI.    Bengali. 

This  Language  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  its 
sister  the  Hindi.  I  passed  in  it  at  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
Calcutta.  A  few  j^ears  ago  I  read  one  of  the  Gospels  through  in 
a  Translation,  and  thought  what  a  nice  Language  it  was.  It  has 
Dialects ;  it  is  the  official  medium  of  communication,  and  also  of 
social  life,  of  many  Millions,  and  European  Literature  is  flowing 
into  it,  but  I  know  of  no  book,  which  has  any  claim  to  a  place  on 
my  shelves.  No  doubt  they  do  exist,  springing  from  the  great 
State  Colleges,  and  the  Missionary  bodies,  as  well  as  from  advancing 
Civilization.  It  has  a  Written  Character  of  its  own  akin  to  the 
Nagari  of  Upper  India.  It  is  a  Language  of  first-rate  importance, 
and  is  now  in  full  life,  and  no  prospect  of  decay  can  be  anticipated. 
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VII.    PanjIbi  or  Sikh. 

This  is  the  Language  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Land  of  the  Five 
E,ivers  in  the  North  of  India,  spoken  by  the  people,  amidst  wlioin 
I  dwelt  as  a  District  Officer  in  my  earliest  youth,  and  later  on  as 
a  Provincial  Authority.  It  resembles  Hindi  and  Urdu  so  much, 
that  the  form  of  examining  Public  Officers  in  this  Language,  if 
they  have  already  passed  in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu,  is  not  enforced ; 
and  yet  the  Language  differs  considerably.  The  Bible  is  translated 
into  it,  and  the  Written  Character  is  known  as  the  Gurmukhi. 
This  opens  out  an  interesting  history,  and  one  great  book  on  my 
shelves  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  the  Adi  Granth,  or  Scriptures 
of  the  Sikhs  in  their  original  Language  and  form  of  Written 
Character.  Baba  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  Religion,  was 
born  at  Talwandi,  not  far  from  Labor,  1459  a.d.  I  have  visited  the 
village,  and  some  years  ago  published  an  account  of  this  great 
man's  life,  and  subsequently  a  translation  of  his  great  work  was 
published  by  order  of  the  Indian  Government.  This  book  is 
written  in  an  antique  form  of  the  modern  Language. 


VIII.    Persian. 

This  delightful  Language  comes  next,  and  is  represented  on 
my  shelves  by  a  series  of  books,  as  surely  as  worthy  of  being 
remembered  as  anything  written  by  the  Greeks  and  Poraans.  It 
is  a  Language  sweet  to  read,  sweet  to  converse  in,  and  easy  to 
write,  for  it  shares  with  the  English  the  unique  honour  among 
Arian  Languages  of  being  fi'ee  fiom  Grammatical  superfluities, 
such  as  gender,  number,  and  case.  A  '  bad  '  man  in  English  and 
Persian  and  a  'bad'  woman  are  both  'bad,'  with  no  change  in 
gender  as  in  French,  Italian,  and  other  Arian  Vernaculars.  In 
German  a  young  girl  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  'das  Madchen,'  but 
in  English  and  Persian  all  substantives  are  without  gender.  This 
greatly  simplifies  the  acquirement  of  a  Language.  I  quote  out  of 
many  other  fascinating  books:  (i)  The  Gulistan  and  Bostan,  the 
Rose-Garden  and  the  Fruit-Garden,  by  Sadi ;  (2)  the  Deewan 
of  Hafiz ;  (3)  Ikwan  us  Safa;  (4)  Omar  Khayam.  The  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  this  Language,  Henry  Martyn  having 
led  the  waj^  but  it  has  been  lately  revised.  I  read  a  different 
book  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  or  other  of  my  sixteen  Languages, 
and  I  find  that  I  dwelt  on  the  "limpid  beauty"  of  the  Persian 
Translation  ("  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,"  Series  VI,  p.  309). 
No  lapse  of  time  is  likely  to  diminish  the  importance  and  vitality  of 
this  beautiful  Language. 
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IX.    Greek. 
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I  pass  into  a  new  world,  and  one  more  familiar  to  the  general 
reader.  To  me,  as  an  Etonian,  this  is  one  of  the  two  great 
Languages  of  Antiquity,  with  which  I  am  most  accurately  and 
scientifically  acquainted,  being  able  to  read  any  volume  with 
facility,  and  write  both  Prose  and  Poetry  in  any  metre  with 
accuracy.  The  wondeiiul  books,  some  of  which  I  enumerate,  from 
my  schoolboy  days  up  to  1 840,  have  dwelt  that  long  sixty  years 
not  only  on  my  shelves,  but  on  my  heart  even  to  this  hour,  helping 
to  guide  my  path,  and  form  my  character.  Foremost  in  importance, 
though  not  in  grammatical  accuracy,  is  the  New  Testament.  I  read 
my  first  word  of  Greek  in  the  New  Testament  about  seventy-three 
years  ago  ;  but  I  remember  the  circumstances  and  the  passage  '£70; 
e^u  o  ufivreXo's,  and  I  shed  tears  over  that  lesson.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  an  intellectual  existence  of  any  degree  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  treasures  of  Greek  Literature,  and  of  the  Language  itself. 
Of  course,  no  description  of  the  books  is  necessary  in  this  case  as 
was  required  in  my  Oriental  Library,  but  I  record  the  names  of 
seventeen  books,  which  seem  to  have  made  up  my  life,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  specify  the  works  of  each  author :  the  great  names  tell 
their  own  stories :  The  Septuagint,  The  New  Testament,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus. 

X.   Latin. 

I  pass  on  to  the  sister  Language  of  Latin,  the  records  of  which 
have  enchained  Human  thought,  and  set  an  example  to  all  future 
ages.  I  give  the  names  of  some  of  my  favourite  authors,  f i"om 
most  of  whom  my  faithful  Memory  can  quote  passages  treasured 
up  in  my  youth,  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  would  seem  as  if 
I  were  deprived  of  one  of  my  senses,  if  I  lost  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  sweet  grouping  of  words,  which  fiow  on  any  chance 
occasion  from  my  lips.  I  quote  a  few,  a  very  few,  out  of  a  much 
larger  number:  Vii-gil,  Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Confessions  of  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Vulgate. 

XL    Italian. 

I  pass  on  to  the  six  Languages  of  the  Modern  European  "World, 

and  commence  with  the  most  charming.  Latin  died  centuries  ago, 
and  from  its  ashes  sprang  several  notable  forms  of  speech,  but  none 
to  surpass  Italian  in  beauty  of  expression  and  melody  of  sound. 
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A  witty  Frenchman  once  described  four  of  the  Languages,  which  now 
lie  before  me,  in  the  following  way,  though  rather  a  superficial  one  : 

1 .  Italian  is  the  best  Language  in  which  to  make  Love. 

2.  Spanish  is  the  best  to  offer  Prayers. 

3.  French  is  the  best  to  transact  Business. 

4.  English  is  the  best  to  speak  to  your  dog. 

This  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  or  possibly  experience.  I  give 
the  names  of  the  following  authors,  whose  works  are  objects  of 
love :  Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Metastasio,  Manzoni,  Boccaccio.  It 
is  superfluous  to  mention  others,  or  comment  on  the  excellences  of 
those  mentioned.  I  sincerely  pity  those,  who  have  not  read  portions 
at  least  of  these  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Human  Intellect. 

XII.    Spanish.      XIII.    Poetugtjese. 

Neither  of  these  two  Languages  is  on  the  lips  of  men  of  Northern 
Europe.  In  travelling  through  the  Peninsula,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  found  a  strange  pleasure  in  reading  the  Romances, 
light  Literature,  and  the  Periodical  Press  in  both  Languages,  as  well 
as  dipping  into  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian  makes  the  acquirement  of  either  of 
these  sister  Languages  an  easy  task,  and  each  has  one  representative 
work,  of  which  it  may  be  proud  : 

(i)  "Don  Quixote"  in  Spanish. 

(2)  The  Poems  of  Camoens  in  Portuguese. 

XIV.  German.     XV.  Feench.     XVI.  English. 

I  am  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  omit  the  names  of  these 
three  Imperial  Languages  would  indeed  be  to  leave  my  story 
incomplete  :  to  give  a  separate  page  to  each  would  be  superfluous 
and  intrusive.  Let  their  names  speak  for  themselves.  The  scholar, 
the  man  of  the  world,  the  man  with  a  claim  to  the  epithet  Educated, 
even  the  selected  ones  of  the  Board  Schools,  are  possessed  of  some 
knowledge,  varving  in  depth  and  expansion,  of  the  great  Giants,  who 
during  the  last  three  Centuries  hav^  represented  these  Languages 
and  illuminated  the  Western  World.  Each  one  has  some  particular 
favourite  in  each  of  the  three  Languages,  the  very  mention  of  whose 
name  suggests  thoughts  which  breathe,  and  words  which  burn,  and 
which  helped  to  form  the  character.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
have  attained  80  years  without  a  knowledge  of  my  Italian,  Persian, 
and  Urdu,  favourites,  but  without  English,  German,  and  French, 
I  could  not  have  lived  up  to  30. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  Literature  siicTi  as  I  liave  described,  we  hear  the  voices  of  the 
dead,  and  see  the  vision  of  a  great  multitude  separated  from  us  by  sea 
and  land.  The  traits  of  Divine  and  Human  jSTature,  which  appear 
in  these  records  of  '  the  Past,'  and  'the  Distant,'  unite  to  prove  to 
us  the  unity  of  the  Human  Race,  how  still  they  were  one,  though 
living  under  conditions  so  entirely  different. 

Think  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Past  :  what  would  have 
been  our  civilization,  if  the  echo  of  the  Semitic,  and  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors  had  not  reached  us  ?  Had  these  survivals  of  the 
wreck  of  ages  consisted  of  treatises  on  Physical  Science,  Geology, 
Botany,  Astronomy,  would  they  have  been  as  serviceable,  as 
charming,  as  instructive,  as  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Speculations  as  to 
the  mysterious  origin  of  our  existence,  and  the  bourne,  to  which 
all  things  living  are  tending  ? 

Can  we  doubt,  that  through  all  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs,  and  that  knowledge  expands  with  each  century.  And  then 
the  entrancing  thought  overpowers  us  : 

"  Oh,  if  some  of  these  thinkers  and  writers,  who  lived  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  at  different  Epochs,  could  have  met,  or  have 
exchanged  thoughts ! " 

In  this  last  generation  we  have  conquered  Time  and  Space,  and 
diversity  of  Culture,  Religion,  and  Language,  and  call  out  to  men 
of  ancieijt  ages  to  explain  themselves.  Could  the  barriers,  which 
separated  contemporaries  speaking  the  same  Language,  have  been 
burst,  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  of  holy,  good  men  have  been 
possible  ! 

Plato  might  have  met  the  Author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  exchanged  thoughts  with  some  pupils  of  Buddha, 
Zoroaster,  and  Kong  Fu  Tsee. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Juvenal,  Seneca  might  have  met 
some  of  the  early  Christians,  or  interchanged  ideas  by  letter. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  in  his  jouraey  from  Puteoli  to  Naples,  must 
have  passed  by  the  road  under  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  Virgil : 
oh,  could  it  have  been  ordained  that  these  two  gifted  mortals  had 
met !   .  I  quote  the  beautiful  lines  : 

"  Ad  Maronis  Mausolem 
"  Ductus  fudit  super  eum 

"  Piae  rorem  lacrymae  : 
"Qualem  dixit,  te  fecissem, 
"Si  te  vivum  invenissera 

"  Poetarum  maxime." 
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Could  the  thoughtful  School  of  Philosophers  at  Alexandria  have 
known,  what  we  two  thousand  years  later  know  with  regard  to  the 
contents  of  the  Egyptian  tombs?  Dr.  "Westcott,  in  his  "Gospel 
Life,"  p.  1 8 1,  hazards  the  idea,  that  Plato  drew  somewhat  from 
Zoroaster :  we  know  how  much  the  Hebrews  of  the  Captivity  in 
Babylon  drew  from  the  same  source,  for  certain  dogmas  appear 
in  the  Post- Captivity  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  we 
hear  nothing  in  the  elder  Books,  to  wit,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
llesurrection  and  Future  Life.  The  Story  of  Job,  and  the  Fifth 
Commandment,  tell  us  that.  What  a  poor  inducement  is  that  held 
out  that  your  days  may  be  long  in  the  Land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  give  thee !  As  Moncure  Conway  remarks  in  the  Preface 
to  his  "Sacred  Anthology,"  "the  converging  testimonies  of  ages 
and  races  to  great  principles  should  be  more  widely  appreciated." 
In  the  pre-Christian  ages  each  Nation  lived  an  isolated  life.  Not 
the  slightest  echo  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  reached  Athens  or 
Rome,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  of  India,  Persia,  and  the 
Extreme  Orient,  as  well  as  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
have  reached  only  this  generation.  We  are,  indeed,  the  happy 
heirs  of  all  the  ages.  Let  us  keep  clear  of  foolish  prejudices, 
and  render  the  just  share  of  appreciation  to  all,  and  get  rid  of 
pseudo-religious  antipathies. 

And  what  a  galaxy  of  Human  Wisdom  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Books,  which  were  in 
cun-ent  use  and  have  survived  to  our  time  !  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
treasures  of  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Wisdom,  which  were  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  Human  Race  for  so  many  Centuries  :  still 
they  existed.  If  it  be  true  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Light,  can  we  deny 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  these  non- Hebrew  Prophets,  lor 
the  Common  Father  of  Mankind  hateth  nothing  that  He  hath  made, 
and  would  that  all  should  be  saved.  I  fully  admit  that  the  men  of 
this  generation  have  the  advantage  over  their  predecessors,  and 
are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  most  perfect  Dispensation,  that 
the  heart  of  men  could  desire,  but  why,  as  the  way  of  many  is, 
think  lightly  of  the  Past  ?  Rather  let  us  stretch  out  our  hands  across 
the  great  abyss  of  Distance  and  Centuries,  and  bless  the  writers  of 
the  noble  sentiments  contained  in  the  Books  of  Ancient  Languages, 
telling  of  Religious  Conceptions  that  had  passed  away  before  the 
Fulness  of  Time  came. 

August,  1901 — aged  80. 


XXIII. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  BY  ONE, 
WHO  WAS  AN  OCTOGENARIAN  IN  THE 
YEAR    OF    HER    MAJESTY'S    DEATH. 

Queen  Victokia.  was  born  May  24th,  1 8  1 9  :  I  was  born  February 
24th,  1 82 1.  From  my  earliest  days  I  heard  mention  of  her,  for 
my  Father  lived  part  of  every  year  in  Windsor  Cloisters,  as  he  was 
a  Canon  of  St.  George's  Chapel  within  Windsor  Castle  ;  and  in 
January,  1834,  at  the  age  of  12,  I  went  to  Eton  College,  where 
I  remained  until  the  year  i  840. 

I  remember  the  fact  of  King  George  IV  dying,  and  I  had  seen 
him  driving  in  Windsor  Park.  King  William  IV  then  came  to  the 
Throne  in  1830,  and  I  saw  him  and  Queen  Adelaide  constantly  at 
Windsor  Castle.  In  1831  they  were  crowned,  and  I  accompanied 
my  parents  to  their  Coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  then 
and  there  for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  little  girl  about  my  own  age, 
and  I  was  told,  that  she  was  Piincess  Victoria  of  Kent,  the  heii-ess 
to  the  Throne.  In  1833  I  went  up  from  my  private  School  at 
MitchaiL,  SuiTey,  to  attend  a  Children's  Ball,  given  by  Queen 
Adelaide  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  and  there  I  again  saw 
Princess  Victoria,  and  danced  in  the  same  Quadrille  with  her, 
touching  her  hand  in  the  Grande  Ronde.  I  well  remember  her, 
her  hair  covering  her  ears,  and  a  Miniature  of  King  William  IV 
hanging  from  her  shoulder.  From  time  to  time,  while  I  was  an 
Eton  boy,  I  saw  her,  as  she  was  often  a  guest  of  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  either  walking  on  the  Terrace,  or  riding 
in  the  Park. 

On  June  20th,  1837,  by  the  death  of  her  Uncle  the  King,  she 
became  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  18.  She  was  proclaimed 
on  Windsor  Bridge.  The  Mayor  and  the  Civic  Authorities  came 
down  Windsor  Hill  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  drew  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bridge.  The  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Goodall,  the  Head 
Master,  Dr.  Hawtrey,  accompanied  by  all  the  Masters  of  the 
College,  and  the  six  hundred  Boys,  had  marched  along  High  Street, 
Eton,  and  met  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  on  the  Bridge,  and  there  the 
Proclamation  was  read.  The  same  ceremony  was  performed  in 
January  of  this  very  year  1901,  when  Her  Majesty  died,  and  her 
son  Edward  VII  succeeded  her. 
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Her  Royal  Highness's  19th  Birthday,  when  she  arrived  at  the 
legal  age  for  succession  to  the  Crown,  had  taken  place  five  weeks 
before  King  William  died.  The  subject  given  for  our  Latin  Yerses 
of  that  week  was  an  "  Address  to  Princess  Yictoria  of  Kent  on  her 
Coming  of  Age,"  and,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  read  in  page  4  of 
my  Second  Series  of  "Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places," 
the  copy  of  Elegiac  Latin  Lines,  which  fell  from  my  boyish 
pen  at  the  age  of  1 6,  and  of  which  I  have  before  me  the  original 
Manuscript.     I  quote  some  of  them  : 

"  Gentis  spes  magnae,  centorum  filia  regum, 

Angliaci  salve  lucida  gemma  soli ! 
Namque  tuum  suadet  nomen  Yictoria  laudes, 

Yictricesque  preinit  gloria  certa  manus. 
Jamque  Britannorum  quantum  regnare  per  oras,  • 

Quantum  sit  populum  flectere,  discis  opus. 
Certe  digna  tua  splondebit  fronte  corona  : 

Sunt  tibi,  quas  possunt  sceptra  decere,  manus  : 
Musa  silet,  nequit  et  venturas  dicere  laudes. 

Qui  tua  (Dii  faveant)  regna  coronet  Honos." 

{Eton  College,  May  18,  1837.) 

Few  prophecies  have  come  more  true  than  this  one  written 
sixty-four  years  ago  by  a  boy  of  1 6  summers,  predicting  the  coming 
Glory  of  one  of  the  greatest,  most  beloved,  and  holiest.  Sovereigns, 
who  occupied  the  Throne  for  a  period  exceeded  by  only  one  other 
European  Sovereign,  and  died  this  year  in  the  love  of  her  people. 

Has  the  Empire  increased  in  area  and  population  ?  India  has 
doubled  in  both.  Have  the  Commerce  and  Manufacturing  Power 
of  Wealth  increased  ?  We  need  hardly  answer  the  question. 
Have  we  tried  to  make  the  humbler  classes  more  comfortable  and 
happy?  We  are  trying  to  do  so,  and  Great  Britain  is  no  longer 
enslaved  by  bad  laws,  and  illiberal  customs.  Have  we  tried  to  do 
our  duty  to  the  inferior  races  of  mankind,  who  come  under  our 
rule,  or  into  our  sphere  of  influence  ?  Witness  the  noble  efforts 
made  during  the  last  seventy  years  in  the  extension  of  Evangelical 
Missions  to  the  Non-Christian  World. 

The  Eton  Boys  of  that  period  were  very  fond  of  their  little 
Queen,  whose  appearance  they  welcomed,  as  she  rode  through  the 
Long  Walk  Road  of  the  College,  or  drove  through  the  Park  to  the 
Ascot  Races,  or  came  to  our  Speeches  in  the  Upper  School,  or  to 
Montem  at  Salt  Hill,  or  drove  up  to  Surly  Hall  on  our  great 
Boating  Festivals  on  Jime  the  4th,  and  Election  Saturday.  In  fact, 
we  thought  that  she  belonged  to  us,  and  we  were  indignant,  when 
in  1839,  her  Maniage  was  announced  to  a  German  Cousin,  or  a 
Cousin  German,   as  the  newspapers  of  the  time  called  him,  for  our 
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views  were  limited  to  oui*  own  horizon,  and  we  dreamed,  rather 
than  thought,  that  she  might  possibly  many  the  Captain  of  the 
School,  or  the  Newcastle  IScliolar,  or  the  Captain  of  the  Jjoats,  or 
the  Captain  of  the  Cricket  Eleven,  or  one  of  our  Dukeliiigs  and 
Lordlings,  of  whom  we  had  on  the  College  List  a  good  dozen,  like 
the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  Earl  Nelson,  still  alive,  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster. 

However,  when  the  time  came  for  the  "Wedding,  some  of  us  went 
up  to  Windsor  to  get  a  look  at  the  Bridegroom  walking  with  our 
Queen  on  the  North  Terrace,  or  making  love  to  each  other  arm  and 
arm  in  the  Castle  Slopes ;  and  on  the  day  of  her  Marriage  she  drove 
from  London  in  her  four-horse  chariot  through  Eton  College  on  her 
road  to  Windsor,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  splendid  Illuminated 
Model  of  a  Greek  Temple,  which  the  Eton  Boys  with  their  own 
Subscriptions  had  erected  in  her  honour.  On  it  was  the  following 
Inscription  : 

"GRATULATUR   ETONA   VICTORIA   ET   ALBERTO." 

I  was  Captain  of  the  Oppidans  that  year,  1 840,  and  I  had  the 
entire  arrangement  of  all,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  a  letter  to  my 
Mother  came  a  few  years  ago  into  my  hands,  dated  February, 
1840,  with  the  following  passage,  the  last  part  of  which  I  read 
with  regret:  "I  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  spare  to  give  you  a 
"  word  to  accompany  the  print  of  our  grand  Arch  for  the  Queen. 
"  Everything  succeeded  admirably.  I  have  since  seen  the  Queen 
"  walking,' riding,  in  her  pony  carriage  and  in  her  Coach,  and  I 
"  have  had  quite  enough  of  Her  Majesty  for  some  time." 

These  lines  were  written  in  February,  1 840,  and  do  not  find  an 
echo  after  an  interval  of  sixty- one  years  in  my  feelings  in  January, 
1901,  when  Great  Britain  saw  the  last  of  our  Beloved  Sovereign. 

As  the  Queen  drew  up  in  front  of  our  Elevation  of  a  Greek 
Temple,  we  boys  all  crowded  round  her  Coach,  and  were  met  by 
smiles  from  Her  Majesty,  but  I  thought  that  the  Prince  did  not 
look  very  amiable.  We  accompanied  Her  Majesty's  Coach,  swarming 
on  both  sides  up  Eton  High  Street,  over  the  Bridge,  up  Windsor 
Hill,  to  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  where  we  were  stopped,  and  we  then 
returned  to  our  homes.  There  are  not  many  alive  now,  who  were 
present  on  that  day. 

I  saw  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  in  their  Coach  at  Salt  Hill  in 
the  last  final  Montem,  and  in  1842  I  saw  Her  Majesty  on  the  glad 
occasion  of  the  Christening  of  the  present  King,  Edward  Vll,  in 
St.  Geoi'ge's  Chapel,  Windsor.  All  was  Joy  and  Gladness  in  her 
life  then,  and,  as  i  left  England  for  India  in  September  of  that  year, 
I  saw  her  no  more  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  the  Girl-Queen  of  my 
youth  had  disappeared,  when,  in  185 1,  I  saw  Her  Majesty  pass 
close  to  me  in  the  procession  of  entry  into  the  Palace  of  the  Great 
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Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  accompanied  by  her  elder  children,  little 
boys  and  girls. 

When  we  recollect  the  conduct  of  contemporary  Queens,  and  of 
Kings  of  the  generation  preceding,  we  may  lift  up  our  hands  and 
thank  God  for  giving  us  a  Sovereign,  who  was  spotless,  blameless, 
and  beloved,  the  whole  of  her  long  life.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
and  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  of  Portugal,  Sovereigns  under  similar 
circumstances,  came  to  visit  the  Queen  of  England  at  Windsor. 
The  former  has  fallen  below  pity,  and  the  latter  died  while  still 
young.  The  accession  of  the  Queen  marked  a  change  in  the  morals 
of  the  English  Court.  I  recollect  Windsor  Castle  in  the  days  of 
King  George  IV,  frequented  by  ladies  of  lost  reputations.  In  the 
days  of  King  William  IV  the  Castle  was  haunted  by  the  spurious 
offspring  of  a  licentious  Monarch,  unblushingly  talked  of  as  "  the 
Eoyal  Bastards."  With  Queen  Victoria's  reign  all  was  changed. 
The  English  Court  is  a  moral  Court.     Long  may  it  so  remain  ! 

There  is  a  kind  of  love,  which  people  in  an  advanced  age  bear 
towards  Queen  Victoria,  which  it  is  impossible,  that  they  could  feel 
towards  a  Sovereign,  however  estimable,  who  began  to  rule  over 
them  in  middle  age  :  a  deep  veneration,  a  warm  personal  affection, 
a  national  pride.  Each  one  of  us  seemed  to  have  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Her  People.  Genuine 
tears  were  shed  over  her  Grave.  Is  it  possible,  that  one  tear  was 
shed,  when  King  George  IV  breathed  his  last  ?  I  went  in  1830  to 
the  top  of  the  Hound  Tower  of  Windsor,  and  watched  the  figures 
of  the  great  nobles  and  officials  assembled  at  the  windows  of  the 
State  Hall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Quadrangle,  waiting  until 
His  Majesty  rendered  his  people  the  greatest  favour,  that  was 
possible :  take  himself  off.  I  remember  someone  saying  at  the 
time  that  George  IV  would  probably  have  the  wai'mest  comer 
in  Hell ! 

King  AVilliam  IV  was  different :  a  blameless  old  age  followed 
a  very  doubtful  middle  life.  To  our  modem  eyes  His  Majesty 
would  give  a  queer  notion  of  a  King,  as  he  came  down  to  Eton 
College  for  Speeches,  in  a  white  waistcoat,  and  baggy  white 
trousers,  and  a  blue-tailed  coat  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  brass 
buttons ;  but  he  spoke  kindly  to  us  boys,  in  a  speech  full  of  jokes, 
and  gave  us  an  extra  week's  holiday. 

Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  same  enthusiastic,  deep  personal  love 
can  be  evoked  from  young  or  middle-aged,  or  those  sitting,  like 
myself,  in  age's  lateness,  towards  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII, 
or  the  Heir-apparent,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  however 
worthy  they  may  be  of  eveiy  respect  and  homage,  that  was  felt  by 
those,  who  knew  Her  late  Majesty  in  her  Girlhood,  her  young 
Motherhood,  during  her  heavy  middle-life  bereavement,  and  her 
holy  old  age?  When  I  read  over  my  Schoolboy  Latin  line  that 
the  very  "name  Victoria  suggested  Victory,"  it  must  be  recollected, 
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that  the  name  came  first  into  use  in  England  with  Her  Majesty, 
■who  inherited  it  from  her  Mother,  a  German,  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
I  recall  no  other  person  antecedent  to  that  period  bearing  the  name 
of  Victoria,  any  more  than  the  name  of  Alexandra  before  Her 
Majesty,  the  present  Queen,  came  into  the  country. 

In  the  last  year  of  my  Schoolboy  days,  I  published  my  first 
book,  "  Eton  Addresses,"  1840,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Addresses 
composed  by  one  of  the  Sixth  Form  under  competition  in  each  of 
the  years  1831-36,  during  which  King  William  IV  had  come  down 
from  Windsor  Castle  to  preside  at  our  Speeches  in  the  Upper 
School ;  there  was  a  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  copy  of  each, 
as  they  had  not  been  printed  at  the  time.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  stereotyped  versification  in  them,  and  repeated  allusions  to  our 
Etonian  Poets,  Orators,  Statesmen,  and  Soldiers,  but  they  had 
their  merit  in  being  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  by  the  young 
Poet  in  the  presence  of  their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen 
Adelaide  and  the  assembled  Tutors  and  Schoolboys.  One  com- 
menced, if  I  recollect  aright,  with  the  words  : 

"  King  of  a  People's  Love." 

A  copy  of  these  Eton  Addresses  was  sent  through  my  TJncIe, 
who  was  a 'Lord-in- Waiting,  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Dowager  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  I  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Her  Majesty. 

It  so  happened,  that  on  my  return  to  England  in  1 85  i  I  stumbled 
in  my  Father's  Library  on  a  Manuscript  copy  of  "  Memorial  Lines 
on  the  Sovereigns  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
His  Majesty  George  III  "  :  this  had  been  composed  by  a  deceased 
relative  of  mine  in  1799.  I  immediately  composed  the  following 
additional  lines,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
last  line  of  the  Poem  of  the  last  Century : 

"  Hide,  blushing  Honour,  hide  fourth  George's  name, 
The  public  scandal  and  the  private  shame  ! 
The  Sailor  William,  weathering  Faction's  storm, 
To  Britons  give  the  long-desired  '  Reform.^ 
But  brighter  Fortune  o'er  Victoria  smiles  ; 
Triumphant  Peace  protects  these  happy  Isles. 
Wealth  is  piled  up  of  boundless  Commerce  borne, 
*  Free  Trade  '  sets  free  the  heaps  of  garnered  corn. 
Waves  England's  flag  where'er  the  wild  winds  blow, 
And  Bahy -Empires  round  their  Parent  grow  : 
The  Earth  yields  up  her  mines  of  countless  gold  ; 
And  Science,  Industry,  their  stores  unfold  : 
Errors  reformed,  mistakes  confessed,  and  past : 
The  Golden  Age  retvu'ns : — Oh  !  may  it  last !  " 

This  was  pretty  well  from  the  pen  of  a  Radical  of  1851,  born  in 
the   hotbed  of  Ancestral  Aristocratic  Toryism,  which  had  opposed 
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the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  Eeform  Bill,  the  Aholifion 
of  Slavery,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  I  followed 
W.  E.  Gladstone  intelligently  from  the  days,  that  he  was  a  hot 
Tory  to  the  hour,  when  he  introduced  his  Irish  policy,  when  I  left 
him,  or  rather  he  left  me,  and  I  became  a  'Liberal  Unionist.' 

1  returned  to  India,  and  with  deep  sympathy  and  regret  heard, 
that  the  cycle  of  twenty  years  of  charmed  Life  and  Domestic 
Happiness,  1 840-1 860,  had  come  to  a  close,  and  to  the  dear  Queen 
had  come  the  time  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  and 
bereavement.  All  India  sympathized  with  the  Wife  and  Mother. 
I  had  seen  the  Royal  Pair  so  often  together  in  State-Drawing- 
Eooms,  Openings  of  Parliament,  solemn  public  occasions,  Services  in 
Chapels  and  Cathedrals,  that  it  seemed  impossible,  that  one  could 
survive  the  other  :  and  yet  it  was  so  decreed. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  life  of  eighty  years,  many  figures, 
whom  in  my  boyhood  I  knew  by  sight,  or  knew  well  personally, 
have  in  course  of  Nature  disappeared :  those,  who  were  in  middle 
life,  while  I  was  in  my  teens,  have  similarly  grown  old  and  passed 
away  :  of  my  contemporaries,  whose  faces  I  well  recollect  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  IV,  many  have  disappeared  from  the  picture 
of  my  life,  or  passed  out  of  the  environment  of  my  knowledge  of 
their  existence.  Such  is  the  fate  of  all.  Beyond  the  yearly 
narrowing  circle  of  my  immediate  blood-relations  only  one  personage 
has  pertinaciously  occupied  an  uninterrupted  place  in  my  interests 
and  memory,  from  that  memorable  day  in  June,  1837,  when  I  stepped 
out  early  from  my  Dame's  House  at  Weston's  Yard  into  the  Eton 
Playing-fields,  and  saw  the  flag  on  the  Windsor  Castle  Round 
Tower  half-masted,  and  knew  that  during  the  past  night  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  Kent  had  become  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  vacancy  in  the  store  of  thought  and  interest  cannot  be  filled 
again  ;  the  idol  of  my  life  was  dethroned  :  this  is  not  a  mere  play 
of  words. 

To  compare  things  that  are  infinitesimally  small  with  things  that 
are  supremely  great,  it  so  happened  that  not  long  afterwards  the 
same  calamity  fell  on  me,  and  I  had  to  return  home  to  England 
alone.  I  had  scarcely  realized  in  India  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  had  been  the  result  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  what  I  saw  pained  me  greatly.  I  wrote  the  following 
lines  to  record  my  thoughts,  and  printed  them  in  my  "  Poems  of 
Many  Years  and  Many  Places,"  several  years  afterwards: 
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To  THE  Queen  in  Hee  "Widowhood. 

"  Lady  !   dry  up  your  tears  ;  come  forth  once  more  : 
Let  us  again  our  Sovereign's  features  know : 
Let  us  confess,  while  we  thy  loss  deplore, 
How  grand  thy  sorrow,  dignified  thy  woe. 

"  Thy  royal  ancestors  !     Read  thou  their  lives  : 

The  Queens,  who  never  reigned,  nor  loved,  like  you  : 
The  joyless  mothers,  the  forsaken  wives, 

The  royal  youths,  who  lawful  spouse  ne'er  knew. 

"  He  died,  the  man,  whose  memory  you  prize, 
In  the  full  lustre  of  his  cloudless  day ; 
Ere  aught  to  mar  his  beautj^  could  arise, 
Or  eu'v'y  stain  his  shield,  he  passed  away. 

"  He  might  have  lived  to  sully  his  pure  fame. 

Have  old  and  foolish,  false  and  faithless  grown  : 
Or  might  have  lived  to  be  to  you  the  same, 
But  ceased  to  be  the  hero  we  had  known. 

"  From  every  ill  protected  were  you  born? 
Have  you  a  right  to  bliss  without  alloy  ? 
Right  to  the  rose,  while  shielded  from  the  thorn  ? 
Right  to  the  Sovereign's  pomp,  and  subject's  joy? 

*'  If  any  cup  were  filled  to  overflow, 

If  any  lot  were  blest  from  hut  to  throne, 
All  the  pure  joy  that  womanhood  can  know, 
Wife,  daughter,  mother,  thou  hast  fully  known. 

"  In  cities.  Highland-home,  or  castled  hall, 
You  daily  lived  your  life  of  joy  and  pride, 
In  Court,  and  abbey,  journeys,  feast,  and  ball. 
Or  round  old  Albion's  shores  in  triumph  ride. 

"  Kings  came  to  meet  thee :   armies  known  to  fame 
Parade  their  thousands  just  to  kiss  thy  feet : 
Ships  ai'med  with  thunderbolts,  and  breathing  flame, 
Drop  their  proud  flags  thy  passing  sail  to  greet. 

"  Think,  o'er  thy  stately  throne,  and  royal  train. 
While  the  bright  sun  on  high  serenely  shone. 
In  shame  and  soitow,  poverty  and  pain, 

How  many  wished  their  davs  on  earth  were  done  I 
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"  Think  of  the  comfort  in  the  hour  of  woe 

Thy  grand  and  brave  example  might  have  been  ! 
All  women  in  their  turn  must  sorrow  know : 

Those,  that  are  brave,  will  bear  it  like  the  Queen. 

"  Thou  must  pick  up  the  tangled  skein  of  life, 
With  upturned  eye  go  forward  and  be  bold  ; 
Till  the  loud  trumpet  sounds  to  cease  from  strife, 
Bear  up  the  battle,  and  the  fortress  hold." 

{^London,  1864.) 

Even  in  India,  when  the  Home-Mails  only  reached  us  after  the 
interval  of  a  month  (though  since  then  the  interval  has  been  much 
shortened),  the  common  question  at  the  Mess  Table,  or  the  Club,  or 
in  private  life,  as  I  tore  open  my  newspapers,  was  "  How  is  the 
dear  Queen  ?  "  To  Exiles  of  long  years  Her  Majesty  seemed  to 
reign  somewhere  in  a  Kingdom  of  piled-up  Recollections  of  Boyhood 
and  Home,  and  I  thought  of  Her,  as  she  still  reigned  in  my  memory, 
and  we  heard  that  the  object  of  our  veneration  still  lived,  still  was 
benevolently  ruling  our  Country,  and  was  happy;  and  on  returning 
to  England  I  saw  her  on  State  occasions  driving  amidst  her 
applauding  subjects,  the  same  noble  Ideal  of  a  Sovereign,  only 
grown  a  little  older  than  she  was  in  1837.  I  saw  her  for  the  last 
time  in  the  procession  of  the  Jubilee  of  1897,  and  the  sight  recalled 
to  my  recollection  one  very  different,  when  she  drove  back  from 
Westminster  Abbey  after  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation,  and  with 
Crown  on  her  head,  and  Sceptre  in  her  hand,  bowed  to  her  subjects, 
and,  as  she  passed  the  garden  walls  of  Montague  House,  Whitehall, 
specially  returned  the  salutation  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
who  was  seated  in  the  fi'ont  row  of  the  stand  with  her  ducal 
coronet  on  her  head.  I  had  a  place  in  one  of  the  back  rows  of 
seats,  and  saw  a  sight  which  I  have  never  forgotten,  though  more 
than  sixty  years  have  passed  away. 

Old  Men  in  their  dotage  have  the  privilege  conceded  to  them  of 
writing  what  the  businesslike  men  of  middle  life  and  the  clever 
University  Undergraduate  would  scorn  to  put  to  paper.  Anyhow, 
"Liberavi  animam  meam." 

London,  September,  1901. 


XXIV. 

SENEX    ET     JUYENIS. 

A    DISCUSSIOJS^    ON    THE    SUBJECT    OF    THE   SCIENCE 
OF   LANGUAGE. 

Preface. 

I  AM  a  Life- Student  of  Linguistic  Science,  and  the  so-called 
•  Religions  of  the  World.  At  present  I  have  only  the  first  of  my 
two  subjects  before  me.  Linguistic  Books  are  very  distasteful  to 
any  readers,  but  to  those  who  love  the  subject :  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Books  on  Physical  Science,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  such 
as  the  "  Foundations  of  Belief,"  and  the  "  Origin  of  Species." 

I  left  Eton  in  1 840,  Captain  of  the  Oppidans,  and  in  the  '  Select ' 
of  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  :  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Lyttelton  were  oiir  Examiners.  I  had  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  for  the  purposes  of  reading  and  writing  as  has  lasted 
me  through  my  life  :  but  of  the  Science  of  Language,  and  the 
Languages  of  the  "World,  I  knew  nothing :  if  we  had  presumed 
to  doubt  the  Legend,  contained  in  Genesis  xi  of  the  Dispersion 
of  Tongues,  we  ran  a  chance  of  being  flogged.  In  the  interval 
between  the  Autumn  of  1  840  and  the  Midsummer  of  1 842  I  acquired 
at  the  East  India  College  of  Haileybury  a  working  knowledge,  and 
a  good  grounding,  of  the  four  great  Languages  of  the  Asiatic  World, 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu.  In  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  Calcutta,  I  added  Bengali  to  the  number  of  Languages 
leamt,  and  went  deeper  into  those,  which  I  had  acquired  in 
England,  and  my  eyes  were  opened,  for  although  I  leamt  no 
Language  out  of  the  Semitic  and  Arian  Families,  a  conviction 
came  upon  me,  that  there  must  have  been  diiferent  seedplots  of 
Language  with  no  possible  link  of  connection. 

My  idea  is,  in  the  form  of  an  imaginaiy  conversation  between 
myself,  "  Senex,"  aged  80,  and  my  Great-Nephew,  "Juvenis," 
aged  19,  to  lay  before  young  inquiring  minds  the  main  features, 
which  underlie  the  Science  of  Language,  in  a  light  easy  form^ 
as,  when  a  matter  is  dark,  "Juvenis"  intervenes,  and  requires 
elucidation. 
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Since  my  return  from  India  I  have  twice  given  Public  Lectures 
to  Etonians  at  Eton  College,  (i)  on  July  igth,  1879,  on  the 
"  Classification  of  the  Languages  of  Asia,"  in  the  School  Library; 
(2)  at  a  later  date,  on  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  several 
hundred  Languages.  This  Meeting  was  also  held  in  the  School 
Library.  On  the  latter  occasion  I  distributed  sheets  with  the  same 
specimen-verse  in  all  the  Languages,  exhibited  in  its  own  peculiar 
form  of  Written  Characters. 


Senex. 


An  Eton  boy  seventy  years  ago  imprudently  asked  Dr.  Keate, 
the  Headmaster,  why  substantives  ending  in  -us  were  masculine, 
and  in  -a  feminine,  since  to  the  outward  eye  they  gave  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  "I  tell  you  what,"  said  Keate,  "it  is  enough 
for  you  to  be  taught,  what  the  genders  are,  and  I  will  flog  you  if 
you  make  a  false  concord."  A  theologian  could  not  have  been 
more  cocksure  when  discussing  the  'Trinity.'  "You  must  believe 
it,"  said  Calvin  to  Servetus,  "or  I  will  burn  you  "  ;  and  he  did 
hum  him. 

During  my  lifetime  we  have  made  progress  as  regards  (i )  Liberty 
of  Thought  and  Judgment  on  every  possible  Subject;  (2)  Accumu- 
lation of  Knowledge  based  on  Investigation. 


JUVENIS. 

Tell  me,  please,  something  about  the  origin  of  Language,  the 
diversity  of  Linguistic  Methods,  the  number  of  varieties  of  Lan- 
guages. My  knowledge  is  practically  restricted  to  English,  French, 
and  German,  of  living  Languages,  and  Greek  and  Latin  of  dead 
Languages,  and  I  hear  darkly  of  Hebrew,  and  Sanskrit.  Tell  me 
what  relation  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  Languages  of  the 
present  Epoch. 

Senex. 

The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  we  must  keep  within  bounds. 
We  had  better  steer  clear  of  '  Grammar,'  and  the  three  features  of 
each  individual  form  of  speech,  (1)  Sound-Lore,  (2)  Word-Lore, 
(3)  Sentence-Lore.  As  you  have  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  you  are 
sufficiently  up  in  these  variations.  We  must  treat  the  great  Subject 
Historically,  and  Philosophically,  and  include  the  whole  round 
World.     To  illustrate  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge,  I  myself 
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am  well  acquainted  for  practical  purposes  with  sixteen  Languages 
for  reading,  speaking,  or  writing,  one  or  other,  two,  or  all  three ; 
but  I  know  something  better :  if  any  Language  is  mentioned  in  my 
hearing,  I  can  either  on  the  spot,  or  after  reference  to  my  Library, 
state  where  that  Language  is  spoken,  and  in  what  quarter  of  the 
World  a  Scholar  can  be  found,  who  is  acquainted  with  it.  There 
is  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  features  of  all  Languages,  as  they 
all  spring  from  the  Human  Intellect,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  parts 
of  speech,  similar  if  not  identical,  must  exist  in  all.  Do  you  under- 
stand that  technicalities  of  Grammar  are  left  out  of  the  orbit  of  our 
discussion  ? 

Jtjvenis. 

I  quite  understand  from  the  analogy  of  the  Human  Race,  that 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  details  of  colour  and  form  of  each 
species,  but  a  certain  substantial  unity. 

Senex. 

Let  us  deal  with  facts,  or  assumptions,  which  must  be  taken  for 
our  purpose  as  facts,  always  recollecting,  that  we  are  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  with  all  due  respect  must  brush  aside 
opinions  expressed  at  an  earlier  Epoch  of  the  Human  Race. 

( 1 )  The  Birth,  Development  and  Life,  and  Death,  of  a  Language. 

(2)  The  fundamental  object  and  method  of  the  conveyance  of 

Thought  from  one  Human  Creature  to  another  by  the 
means  of  articulate  intelligible  sounds. 

(3)  The  number  of  diiferent  Forms  of   Speech,   which  have 

been  thus  developed. 

(4)  The  distinctive  features  in  each  Porm  of  Speech,  which 

compel  the  Linguist  to  divide  the  Forms  of  Speech  into 
Families  or  Groups,  for  the  purpose  of  Grammatical 
study. 

(5)  The  mode  of  transmitting  oral  sounds,  which  speak  only 

to  the  ear,  by  means  of  symbols  on  some  physical 
material,  which  speak  to  the  eye,  and  live  on  to  future 


(6)  The  device  of  translating  one  Language  into  another,  either 
orally,  or  in  a  Written  Charactei;. 

I  hand  to  you  a  copy  of  these  six  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  that 
you  may  follow  me  as  I  go  on. 

Jtjvenis. 

I   seem   to   follow  you.     Your  sixfold  division  of  the  Subject 
embraces  (i)  the  origin    of    Language;    (2)   the  object;    (3)   the 
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multiform  variety ;  (4)  the  distinctive  features  of  structure  and 
word-store  ;  (5)  the  invention  of  Written  Characters  ;  (6)  the 
Translation  of  Writings  from  one  Language  to  another.  I  am  all 
attention. 

Senex. 

"  The  Birth,  Development  and  Life,  and  Death,  of  a  Language." 
As  the  leaves  of  trees  in  the  forest,  as  the  Human  Race,  so  in 
course  of  time  Forms  of  Speech  are  born,  live  their  life,  and  die. 
Some  after  death  are  never  forgotten,  though  they  have  ceased  to 
live  on  the  lips  of  men.  Some  die  and  are  forgotten,  until  some 
chance  survival  of  an  Inscription  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  men, 
who  live  centuries  later.  I  have  worked  out  this  subject  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  International  Oriental  Congress  at  Rome  in 
Italian  and  English,  and  reprinted  at  pp.  97-133  of  Vol.  VI  of 
my  "  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays."  All  that  is  connected  with 
Language  is  essentially  Human,  one  of  the  instincts  of  the  Human 
Race,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply  the  word  '  Divine '  to  Language. 
Its  development  is  : 

(i)  By  Sounds   uttered   in  imitation  of  Natural  Sounds,   or 
Animal  Sounds. 

(2)  By  Sounds  organized  to  convey  messages  at  a  distance ; 

for  instance,  the  residents  of  hills  separated  by  a  valley 
have  to  utter  sounds  heard  across  the  intervening  space, 
such  as  whistling  or  drum  sounds. 

(3)  By  Sounds  organized  into  a  more  or  less  complete  Form 

of  Speech,  which  is  the  growth  of  Time  and  a  long 
usage,  and  is  essentially  different  in  different  Regions, 
or  even  in  adjacent  Provinces,  for  the  machinery  has 
been  created  by  man  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 

No  instances  are  reported  in  former  centuries,  or  are  found  in 
modern  explorations,  of  a  tribe  devoid  of  power  of  communicating 
to  each  other  by  some  rude  Form  of  Speech.  Necessity  brought 
this  into  existence  ;  increase  of  numbers,  and  culture,  as  well  as 
contact  with  other  races,  has  developed  it  into  life ;  and  circum- 
stances, over  which  the  people  themselves  had  no  control,  have  led 
to  its  being  extinguished,  as  a  living  machinery  for  interchange  of 
ideas. 

JtrVENIS. 

I  quite  understand,  but  it  is  obvious,  that  Animals  make  use  of 
sounds  to  communicate  with  their  fellow- creatures,  and  there  is 
obviously  among  certain  animals  a  power  of  uttering  different  sounds, 
such  as  the  Alarm-cry,  the  Assembly,  the  Home-cry,  of  poultry  :  in 
what  respect,  then,  does  the  Human  Race  differ  from  Animals  ? 
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Senex. 

The  inquiry  is  a  just  one.  When  I  deal  with  the  Second  Heading 
of  this  subject  this  point  will  be  dwelt  upon ;  but  here  we  may- 
notice,  that  in  Animal-cries  there  is  an  existence,  and  nothing 
beyond ;  no  development  from  generation  to  generation,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  no  prospect  of  Death.  The  cock,  that  crowed  in 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Apostle,  did  so  not  knowing  exactly  why  he 
crowed,  though  he  is  credited  with  heralding  in  the  morning,  and 
cocks  do  the  same  now,  like  eating  and  drinking ;  but  when  we 
approach  the  Second  Heading,  "  The  Fundamental  Object  and 
Method  of  the  conveyance  of  Thought  from  one  Human  Creature 
to  another  by  means  of  articulate  intelligible  Sounds,"  we  have  to 
recollect,  that  Thought,  and  the  Reasoning  Faculty,  are  Divine,  and 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  Divine  Inheritance  of  the  Human  Race, 
and  that  Animals  have  no  share  in  this  phenomenon.  The  Thought 
is  engendered  in  the  Brain  of  Man,  and  the  desire  is  expressed 
to  communicate  it  to  his  fellows.  A  Sound  freighted  with  that 
Thought  passes  into  the  windpipe,  is  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
Throat,  the  Tongue,  the  Teeth,  the  Lips,  the  Palate,  forming  five 
classes  of  Sounds,  Guttural,  Lingual,  Dental,  Labial,  Palatal,  and 
issues  forth  fi'om  the  mouth.  In  the  early  ages  of  Mankind  those 
sounds  must  have  been  few,  and  simple,  and  no  doubt  accompanied 
by  motions  of  the  different  members  of  the  body,  and  obviously 
there  must  have  been  radical  differences  in  different  tribes,  but  the 
constant  daily  use  of  signs,  and  mimetic  motions  of  the  limbs, 
settled  down  into  a  patois,  and  grew  into  a  Form  of  articulate 
Speech.  There  was  room  for  the  play  of  difference  of  pronuncia- 
tion, difference  of  meaning  of  words,  difference  of  organization  of 
sentences  in  districts,  villages,  and  families.  As  wealth,  population, 
culture,  increased,  so  would  the  machine  for  social  communication 
improve.  Gradually  some  master  minds  would  spring  up,  and 
instruct  the  new  Generation  in  the  Science  of  Grammar. 

Jttvenis. 

I  remember  the  story  of  two  children  being  shut  up  from  their 
earliest  youth  in  a  solitaiy  home  by  Psammetichus  in  Egypt,  their 
utterance  of  the  word  'bekos,'  and  the  assumption  that  a  dialect  of 
Asia  Minor  was  the  oldest  Form  of  Speech  of  the  World :  we  have 
got  beyond  that  stage  of  knowledge  since.  I  met  a  book  published 
last  Century,  at  Edinburgh,  by  a  learned  Professor.  It  was  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  I  read  in  the  Preface,  that  Hebrew  was  the  oldest 
Language  in  the  World,  and  that  all  the  Fifty  Languages,  now  in 
use  in  the  World,  sprang  from  Hebiew.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  '  Confusion  of  Tongues,' 
must  be  reverently  placed  out  of  sight. 
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Senex, 

It  was  a  pious  legend,  and  we  must  not  scoff  at  the  mistakes 
of  our  forefathers :  they  spoke  up  to  their  knowleds^e,  and  were 
perhaps  a  little  over-confident  in  supposinsj  that  a  Kangaroo  from 
Australia,  a  Giraffe  from  Africa,  and  an  Opossum  from  America, 
were  specially  deputed  to  traverse  the  ocean  to  Mesopotamia  and  to 
take  their  place  in  Noah's  Ark.  An  ignorance  of  Geography  in  this 
case,  and  an  ignorance  of  Linguistic  Knowledge  in  the  other,  led  to 
the  eiTors,  and  we  must  forgive  them,  and  be  very  cautious  in  laying 
down  hard  and  fast  Rules,  which  a  widening  of  knowledge  may 
compel  our  descendants  to  modify. 

I  pass  on  now  to  our  third  heading  :  "  The  number  of  different 
Forms  of  Speech,  which  have  been  developed."  Having  compiled 
volumes  of  the  Languages  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  the  Caucasus, 
and  accumulated  materials  for  the  Languages  of  America,  having 
before  me  a  list  of  Languages  spoken  in  Oceania  prepared  by 
a  most  competent  scholar,  and  having  a  general  knowledge  of 
China,  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that 
the  Forms  of  Speech  of  the  Round  World,  Dead,  or  Living, 
differentiated  as  Patois,  Jargons,  Dialects,  Languages,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Twentieth  Century,  exceed  two  thousand ;  some 
spoken  by  Millions,  some  by  a  few  thousand  individuals  ;  some  dead 
and  no  longer  on  the  lips  of  men  ;  some  the  grandest  vehicle  of 
Human  Thought,  that  the  World  ever  saw,  or  the  Imaginations 
of  men  can  conceive ;  some  puling  infants,  the  issue  of  a  great 
conquering  Father-Language,  and  a  miserable  uncultured  Mother, 
and  known  as  a  Creole  Language  ;  some  poor  dying  Creatures  with 
their  days  numbered,  as  they  have  outlived  the  caprice  of  a  tribe, 
which  was  once  proud  of  it. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  represented,  along  with 
the  other  Sister  Associations,  of  Scotland,  the  United  States,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  by  four  hundi'ed  Translations  of  the  whole  or 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  the  serviceable  accuracy 
(minor  eiTors  excepted)  can  be  guaranteed.  A  list  of  at  least  three 
additional  hundi'ed  Languages  is  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
Forms  of  Speech  exist  not  as  yet  honoured  with  Translations,  but 
worthy  from  their  wide  use,  and  good  structure,  of  that  honour. 

JUVENIS. 

Is  it  possible  ?  From  how  many  seedplots  did  these  different 
Forms  of  Speech  arise  ?  Could  there  ever  have  been  a  primeval 
Language  ?  It  seems  a  necessary  feature  of  one  original  Parent  of 
the  Human  Race. 

Senex. 

I  speak  with  reverence.  It  is  clear  to  our  eyes,  that  the  Human 
Race  consists  of  specimens  of  at  least  four  distinct  colours,  White, 
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Black,  Red,  Yellow,  witli  many  radical  pliysical  differences.  The 
idea  of  one  original  Parent  must  be  reverently  laid  aside,  and,  if  it 
be  conceded  that  the  Human  Race  sprang  into  existence  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  from  distinct  sources  of  Creation,  the  question  of 
the  different  seedplots  of  Language  becomes  a  simple  one.  We 
know  from  the  remains  of  pictures  on  stone,  which  have  survived 
in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  that  the  form  of  the  Negro  was  in  those 
far-off  centuries  very  much  as  it  is  now.  The  theologian  of  modern 
days  is  just  as  sure  now  that  he  is  right,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  wrong,  as  the  Pope  was,  when  he  condemned  Galileo. 
The  Scientist  patiently  collects  facts,  and  weighs  them,  and  passes 
a  provisional  opinion.  Now  the  Forms  of  Speech  can  be  classified 
in  the  following  Families  or  Groups  : 

(i)  Monosyllabic,  as  Chinese,  where   every  word  consists  of 
one  syllable. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  where  a  thought  can  be  expressed  only  by 

a  sentence,  not  a  word.     This  prevails  among  the  Red 
Indians  of  Canada. 

(3)  Agglutinative,   where  the  idea  is  represented   by   words 

glued  on  to  each  other.     The   Turki  Family  of  Lan- 
guage represents  this  method. 

(4)  Semitic.    Inflectional  in  one  particular  way.    Arabic  is  the 

best  type. 

(5)  Arian  or  Indo-European.     Inflectional  in  another  way,  of 

which   Sanskrit,    Greek,    and   Latin,    and    all   modem 
European  Languages  are  types. 

These  are  the  chief  Linguistic  Families.  Some  Languages  still 
stand  apart  in  isolation.  Many  are  lumped  in  Groups,  with  a 
certain  resemblance,  and  cannot  belong  to  Families. 


JUVENIS. 

But  I  want  to  know  ( i )  why  Greek  has  no  ablative  case,  and 
Latin  has  no  dual  voice  :  (2)  why  some  substantives  are  mascu- 
line, and  some  feminine  ;  for  instance,  in  the  French  Language 
a  Railway- Station  is  feminine,  but  a  Terminus  is  masculine : 
(3)  why  some  verbs  govern  accusative,  and  some  dative  cases: 
(41  from  what  common  tongue  are  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
derived. 

Senex. 

The  three  first  questions  are  purely  Grammaticalj  and  in  my 
opening  remarks  I  suggested,  that  we  should  steer  clear  of  Gi'ammar 
of  each  Family,  and  Language.    The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest, 
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but  is  a  long  one,  and  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a 
clever  little  volume,  "  The  Introduction  to  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer,"  1869.  The  last  question  audaciously  opens  out  one  of 
the  great  questions  of  ancient  History,  whence  did  the  Sanskrit, 
Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Latin  spring?  Dictionaries  have 
been  published  of  the  words  common  to  all  these  Languages,  such  as 
"  ouojua,  nomen,    *lj,  name,"  and  in  late  years  the  snare  has  been 

removed,  that  common  origin  of  Language  necessarily  implies 
common  origin  of  race.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
a  fact,  and  an  anecdote. 

(i)  The  English  and  Persian  Languages  have  freed  themselves 
(with  minute  exceptions)  from  the  bondage  of  numbers,  genders, 
tenses,  and  cases ;  a  bad  woman  or  man,  or  several  bad  men,  are 
nothing  but  "bad,  Ju,"  instead  of  "  mauvais,  mauvaise,  mauvaises," 
as  the  French  have  it.  That  is  a  great  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  Urdu  Language  of  India,  quite  a  modem  Language,  not 
only  keeps  the  genders,  but  actually  follows  the  example  of  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  and  when  a  woman  speaks,  or  does  anything,  the 
verb  takes  the  gender  in  the  ordinary  tenses. 

(2)  My  anecdote  is  as  follows  :  In  1842  I  was  at  Cambridge  on 
the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  new  Chancellor,  and  I  was  invited 
to  lunch  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Trinity  College,  and  sat  at  the  high 
table  by  the  side  of  Henry  Hallam,  the  author  of  the  "Middle 
Ages."  I  had  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  him  as  an 
Oriental  Student,  and  he  asked  whether  it  were  true,  that  the 
Sanskrit  had  similar  inflexions  to  Greek  and  Latin.  I  told  him 
what  I  had  learned  in  my  College,  and  what  was  known  generally, 
that  Latin  and  Greek  derived  their  Grammatical  system  from  their 
elder  sister  Sanskrit,  and  many  things  could  be  explained  in  the 
Case  and  Tense  endings  of  Latin  and  Greek  by  reference  to 
Sanskrit.  Twenty -four  years  later  appeared  the  "  Introduction 
to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer  "  above  alluded  to.  In  his  first 
page  the  author  writes  :  "  The  Latin  Primer,  and  the  vast  change  in 
the  National  Method  of  elementary  classical  Education,  u  due  to  the 
conquest  of  India  by  the  British  arms  :  Sanskrit  was  brought  to  lights 


JuVENIS. 

0  Senex,  you  quite  take  my  breath  away,  revealing  secrets,  of 
which  I  never  dreamed.  Surely  Language  is  indeed  the  greatest 
of  the  gifts,  with  which  the  Creator  has  glorified  the  Human  Pace, 
for  the  great  works  of  man's  hands  perish,  and  no  trace  remains  of 
them  ;  but  Language,  though  it  dies,  leaves  behind  it  immortal 
sui'vivals.  5ut  tell  me,  how  did  Mankind  find  out  the  way  to 
transmit  the  wisdom  of  one  generation  to  another  ?  This  is  indeed 
your  fifth 'heading. 
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You  have  well  said,  0  Juvenis.  The  oral  sounds  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  peopled  different  parts  of  the  world  in  former  centuries, 
have  faded  away,  but  Man  by  his  Human  Art  has  found  out  a  way 
to  devise  a  system  of  pictures  on  stones,  and  subsequently  of 
symbols  on  metal,  papyrus,  clay,  and  skins,  by  which  he  could 
send  messages  to  his  contemporaries  far  away,  and  leave  records  to 
future  generations.  Pictures  led  the  way.  In  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America,  different  nations  invented  different  systems.  Pictures 
in  full  life  size  were  followed  by  conventional  foreshortening,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  This  was  followed 
by  symbols  to  represent  sounds,  which  indicated  the  name  of  the 
object.  At  last  and  at  a  much  later  period  the  Alphabet  came 
into  existence,  and  rules  the  woiid.  The  secret  of  its  origin  is 
only  in  course  of  revelation,  as  the  discoveries  made,  being  made, 
and  still  to  be  made,  at  Crete,  have  opened  out  the  whole  question 
again.  It  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and  perhaps  the  younger 
generations  will  know  something  for  certain,  which  those  advanced 
in  life  can  only  see  darkly. 

JUTENIS. 

I  have  read  about  the  discoveries  at  Gnossos  in  Crete.  There 
are  some  things  still  hard  to  understand. 

Senex. 

I  arrive  at  the  last  heading :  the  device  of  copying  ancient 
Records  and  Inscriptions,  and  translating  them  into  the  more 
familiar  Language  and  Script  of  a  modern  period.  Thus  we  of  the 
Twentieth  Centuiy  Anno  Domini  have  become  positivelj*  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages.  We  stand  as  it  were  on  pedestals  composed  of  the 
labours  of  our  predecessors  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Such  a 
series  of  Volumes  as  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  could  only  have 
been  completed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  ;  such  a  circu- 
lation of  one  small  volume,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  four 
hundi'ed  Languages,  was  only  possible  in  the  same  period.  I  have 
just  compiled  an  CEcumenical  List  of  the  Translations  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  distributed  in  their  different  Geo- 
graphical Regions  and  Linguistic  Families.  This  List  will  in 
a  short  period  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of  Maps,  with  the 
name  of  the  Language  entered  on  the  precise  spot  where  it  is 
spoken,  and  a  Specimen-Verse  (Gospel  of  John,  iii,  i6)  in  each 
of  these  Languages  printed  in  its  own  peculiar  form  of  Written 
Character.  After-ages  may  add  to  it,  and  correct  its  errors,  and 
increase  the  number  of  varieties  of  Forms  of  Speech,  but  the  Fact 
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belongs  to  this  Century,  and,  after  all.  Religion  is  the  fundamental 
and  final  object  of  the  study  of  Language,  at  least  it  has  been 
to  Senex,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  xv,  g  : 
"  The  Earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,"  The  Edicts  of  no  Earthly  Potentate,  the 
wise  and  holy  sayings  of  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  the  Hindu 
Sages,  Socrates  and  Plato,  have  never  reached  so  wide  a  diffusion, 
so  world-embracing  an  expansion.    And  we  may  well  pause  and  ask  : 

Cur  ?     quomodo  ?     quare  ? 
Why  ?     how  ?     wherefore  ? 

And  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek  to  those,  who  believe  in  the 
Christian  Revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  mediaeval  ignorance,  and  contemporaiy  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Gospel. 

JUVENIS. 

0  Senex,  how  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently !     May  it  be  mine  to 
take  part  in  the  work  still  left  to  be  done  by  the  present  generation  ! 

August  23,  1 90 1. 


XXV. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  ALL  OFFICIALS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  CIVIL  OR  MILITARY,  ACQUIRING 
A  WORKING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  VERNACULARS  TO  FIT  THEM  FOR 
THEIR   DUTIES. 

The  conquest,  and  the  successful  administration  of  Biitish  India 
for  one  Century,  has  taught  the  British  Nation  the  art  of  ruling 
firmly  yet  justly,  gently  and  yet  with  uncontrolled  authority,  a 
Nation  in  a  lower  state  of  culture  than  ourselves.  A  survey  of  the 
world  justifies  me  in  saying,  that  we  are  the  only  Nation  that  has 
done  so,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  informing  myself  how  the 
rrench,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russians  have  been  unequal  to 
the  task.  The  Germans  are  only  just  commencing  the  policy  of 
Colonization.  Other  European  Nations  have  no  Colonies  worth 
calling  so.  The  miserable  rule  of  Asiatic  Nations  like  Tui'key,  or 
Persia,  over  Subject  Provinces  is  too  well  known. 

One  of  the  first,  and  essential,  features  of  Ptule  is,  that  Public 
Ofiicials  should  acquii'e  the  Language  of  the  conquered  races,  and 
not,  as  the  way  of  the  French  is,  force  their  own  Language  upon 
the  people.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  in 
their  administration  of  the  two  so-called  Republics  disgraced  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  all  civilized  Nations  by  their  treatment  of  the 
tribes,  whom  they  had  ousted  from  the  possession  of  the  soil  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  present  Century.  Up  to  this  time  our  own. 
countrymen  have  in  South  Africa  acted  not  much  better,  but  with 
the  successful  issue  of  the  South  African  War,  a  new  epoch  is 
commencing. 

In  January,  1901,  I  addi'essed  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Times : 

"The  Vernaculars  of  South  Africa. 

"  Sir, — As  one  much  interested  in  Africa,  I  venture  to  address 
you.  Now  that  we  are  undertaking  the  direct  rule  of  so  large 
a  Province  in  South  Afi-ica,  it  is  of  importance,  that  some  provision 
should  be  at  once  made  for  establishing  in  London  a  centre  of 
instruction  in  the  two  or  three  great  vernacular  Languages  of  that 
region. 

"  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  spent  years  in  British  India  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  know  how  important  it  is,  that  those,  who 
are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  should  have  some  opportunity  of  equipping 
themselves  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars.     In  India 
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it  is  a  &ine  qud  noti,  that  all  public  officers  in  the  Civil  branches 
should  speak  the  Language  of  the  Province. 

* '  Already  private  enterprise  is  trying  to  open  classes  in  some  of 
the  Bantu  or  South  African  vernaculars  ;  they  are  magnificent  and 
highly  developed  forms  of  speech.  The  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  many  of  them  ;  and  teachers  will  be  forthcoming,  if  some 
encouragement  were  offered  by  the  State  to  colleges  and  schools  in 
London  to  take  up  the  subject.  Young  men,  who  propose  to  go 
out  on  this  life-service,  would  be  thankful  to  have  for  a  few  months, 
opportunity  to  attend  classes  and  receive  instruction,  which  they 
would  perfect  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 

"  I  write  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  my  book  on 
the  '  Modern  Languages  of  Africa '  is  one,  if  not  the  only  one,  of 
the  books  which  treat  on  the  whole  subject  of  African  philology, 
with  lists  of  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  available.  If  any  of 
the  colleges  in  London  were  to  be  so  good  as  to  open  their  lecture- 
rooms  to  such  classes,  they  would  naturally  wish  to  promote  the 
study  from  a  philological  as  well  as  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
they  would  prefer  to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  pure  Bantu 
Language  than  to  such  hybrid  vernaculars  as  the  Cape-Dutch. 
There  are  plenty  of  Afrikanders  who  know  that  dialect. 

"  If  we  establish,  as  I  hope  that  we  shall,  Courts  of  Justice  for 
the  content  of  the  native  population,  it  is  essential  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  should  know  the  vernacular,  and  a  beginning  must 
be  made  in  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  new  class  of  public 
servants. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  EOBEET  N.  CusT, 

Late  Member  of  H.M.  Civil  Service  in  India, 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

"63,  Mm  Park  Gardens,  S.  W:' 

The  subject  was  taken  up  cordially  in  two  different  quarters. 
I.  The  authorities  of  King's  College,  London,  announced  that 
they  were  prepared  to  open  classes  for  instruction  in  the  Native 
Languages  of  Africa,  and,  as  a  fact,  a  lady,  qualified  to  teach  in  the 
Zulu  Language  by  residence  in  the  country,  has  for  several  months 
held  a  class  in  Zulu.  The  Principal  of  King's  College  addressed 
the  Editor  of  The  Times  as  follows : 

"  In  view  of  the  interest  created  by  Dr.  Cust's  letter  it  may  be 
"  of  use,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  for  the  information  of  those 
"  interested  in  the  matter,  that  King's  College  has  made  provisional 
"  arrangements  for  instruction  in  Zulu,  and  other  South  African 
"  Colloquials.  The  Secretary  of  the  College  will  gladly  give 
"  further  information  to  intending  Students." 

II.  The  Aborigines  Protection  Society  took  up  the  subject  at 
once  and  addi-essed  the  Editor  of  The  Times  : 
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"  Broadway  Chamlers,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
3 1  st  January. 

"  SrR, — I  ask  leave  to  supplement  Dr.  Gust's  timely  and  im- 
portant suggestion  in  your  issue  to-day.  There  is  abundant  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  mischief  resulting,  in  South  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  from  the  inability  of  British  administrators  and 
others  to  understand  the  Language  of  the  subject  races  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal.  Although  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  said  to  have 
made  it  his  business  on  taking  office  at  the  Cape  to  learn  Dutch, 
the  late  Sir  George  Grey  was,  I  believe  (unless  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
is  an  exception),  almost  unique  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Language  of  the  Kafirs  committed  to  his  care.  He  did  the 
same  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  both  colonies  his  knowledge  of  native 
dialects  gave  him  unparalleled  opportunities,  of  which  he  made 
good  use,  for  comprehending  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  people 
he  had  to  rule,  alike  to  their  own  benefit  and  to  that  of  the  white 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  half 
the  wars  and  nearly  all  the  minor  troubles  that  have  occurred 
might  have  been  avoided  had  our  administrators  been  in  a  position 
to  gauge  for  themselves  and  take  due  account  of  the  real  or 
imaginary  grievances  of  those  whom  they  had  to  keep  in  order. 

"This  has  been,  perhaps,  even  more  the  case  in  West  and  East 
Afi'ica.  Taught  by  the  early  troubles  in  Uganda,  the  Foreign 
Office  now  requires  its  leading  representatives  in  East  Africa  to  be 
acquainted  with  Arabic  ;  but  there  is  less  care  as  regards  aboriginal 
Languages.  I  could  furnish  a  long  and  authentic  list  of  AVest 
African  disturbances,  grave  or  comparatively  trivial,  growing 
unintentionally  out  of  the  inability  of  responsible  officials  to  under- 
stand, or  to  be  understood  by,  chiefs  or  tribesmen  in  the  interior 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Mgeria.  Our  govemoi's  and  high 
officials,  even  magistrates  and  travelling  commissioners,  rarely 
know  anything  of  the  Languages  of  those  with  whom  they  make 
treaties  or  to  whom  they  give  orders.  Intelligent  sympathy  with 
natives  and  generous  recognition  of  their  defects,  as  well  as  com- 
prehension of  the  mode  of  treatment  suitable  to  them,  ai'e  of  course 
yet  more  essential  than  familiarity  with  their  ways  of  speech  ;  but 
the  former  cannot  be  attained  without  the  latter  as  a  prelimiuary. 
Lacking  it,  the  officials  are  at  the  mercy  of  native  interpreters,  who 
too  often,  from  carelessness  or  malice,  abuse  their  position  of  trust. 
More  than  one  of  our  West  African  administrators  has  admitted  to 
me,  that  he  was  led  into  disastrous  blunder  through  misinformation 
as  to  the  origin  of  difficulties  that  miglit  have  been  removed  had  he 
been  able,  at  starting,  to  put  himself  in  direct  communication  with 
people  whom  he  had  afterwards,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  punish 
severely. 
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"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Gust's  valuable  suggestion  will  be 
acted  upon.  It  points  to  the  general  adoption  of  a  rational  method 
of  dealing  with  ignorant  and  more  or  less  savage  races  under  British 
rule,  which  should  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  concerned, 
whether  blacks  or  whites.  The  Committee  of  this  Society  will  be 
glad  to  be  of  any  service  it  can  in  receiving  communications  and 
formulating  proposals  which  may  be  helpful  in  the  matter,  and 
ultimately,  if  some  other  and  more  special  organization  is  deemed 
expedient  or  practicable,  in  handing  over  to  it  its  material. — I  am, 
Sir,  3^our  obedient  servant,  H.  R.  Pox  Eouene." 

I  was  invited  by  the  Members  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  to  attend  one  of  their  Meetings,  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
"  pointing  out  the  dangers  and  difficulties  arising  from  the  inability 
"  of  the  representatives  of  a  European  State  to  make  intelligible  to 
"  them  its  requirements.  "Without  direct  conversation  and  inter- 
"  course  with  the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  confidence  in  our 
"  rule  which  is  necessary  for  its  pacific  acceptance  to  be  secured; 
"  and  so  long  as  responsible  officials  are  ignorant  of  the  Languages 
"  spoken  in  the  districts  committed  to  their  care,  they  will  in- 
"  evitably  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  subordinate  interpreters, 
"  whether  Europeans  or  natives,  comparatively  irresponsible,  on 
"  whose  accuracy  and  good  faith  absolute  reliance  ought  not  to  be 
"  placed.  Our  Committee  has  strong  grounds  for  believing,  that 
"  in  many  instances  grave  failures  in  the  administration  of  justice 
"  and  the  conduct  of  negotiations  have  resulted  from  such  sub- 
"  ordinates  being  in  a  position  to  mislead  their  employers. 

"  Although  the  Languages  spoken  in  Africa  are  very  numerous, 
"  and  although  familiarity  with  their  details  cannot  be  expected 
"  from  officials,  otherwise  competent  representatives  of  the  Crown, 
"  who  are  liable  to  frequent  transference  from  one  locality  to 
"  another  in  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  as  well  as  in 
"  Africa,  it  is  submitted  that  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
"  three  or  four  fundamental  forms  of  speech,  which  those  acquainted 
"  with  them  could  readily  utilize  in  acquiring  such  knowledge 
"  of  variations  as  would  suffice  for  the  proper  exercise  of  any 
"  administrative  functions  that  may  devolve  upon  them. 

"  Our  Committee  has  had  before  it  several  instances  of  officers 
"  or  civilians  deputed  for  service  in  South  Africa  and  other  parts, 
"  who  are  anxious  to  prepare  themselves  for  efficient  performance  of 
"  their  duties  by  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  Languages  of 
"  those  with  whom  they  will  be  in  contact,  and  efforts  to  supply 
"  this  demand  are  now  being  made  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
"  elsewhere.  Any  encouragement  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
"  may  see  its  way  to  give,  perhaps  by  small  subsidies,  as  well  as  in 
"  other  ways,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  helpful. 
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"I  am  to  point  out  that  the  policy  hore  urged  has  been  found 
'  essential  to  the  successful  administration  of  British  India,  and 
'  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  offers  additional  stipends  or 
'  gratuities  for  proficiency  in  the  Russian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Chinese, 
'  Indian,  Sinhali,  and  other  Languages." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied,  "that  he  agreed  with  the  Aborigines 
'  Protection  Society  in  thinking  it  very  important,  that  the  holders 
'  of  administrative  posts  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Languages 
'  of  the  Native  Community,  and  the  matter  had  not  failed  to 
'  engage  the  attention  of  the  local  Government,  and  that  Sir 
'  Alfred  Milner's  attention  had  been  invited  to  the  Society's 
'  representations." 

The  Society  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  War  Office,  "  sug- 
'  gesting  the  expediency  of  adding  the  principal  African  Languages 
'  to  those,  for  acquaintance  with  which  on  the  part  of  officers  in 
'  His  Majestv's  service  encouragement  was  offered  in  Articles  of 
'  the  Royal  Warrant." 

A  reply  was  received,  "that  Mr.  Brodrick  and  the  Commander- 
'  in-Chief  were  quite  prepared  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
'  adding  the  principal  African  Languages  to  those,  for  which 
'  rewards  were  given." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  step  forward  has  been  made,  and 
that  gradually  the  new  system  will  be  introduced.  I  forwarded  to 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  the  Secretary  to  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Principal  of  University  College,  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  four  chief  Languages  of  South  Afiica,  Zulu,  Kafir, 
Suto,  and  Chuana.  One  or  other  of  these  translations  exactly 
represents  the  Language,  which  the  newly  appointed  officials  will 
have  to  use,  according  to  the  particular  locality,  where  they 
may  be  stationed,  and  supplies  good  texts  of  each  Language. 

April,  I  go  I. 


XXVI. 

CIRCULAR  TO  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  RELIGIOUS  TRACT 
SOCIETY,  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  a  book,  "  Teaching  of  Jesus," 
lately  compiled,  and  published,  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  and  at 
my  request  his  Lordship  has  expressed  his  readiness  to  allow  your 
Society  to  make  any  use  of  it,  that  is  deemed  expedient,  on  the  sole 
condition  "  that  it  shall  not  be  altered  in  any  way  without  his 
previous  consent.''^ 

It  appears  to  me  at  the  present  Religious  crisis  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  young  people,  or  busy 
middle-aged  residents  of  town  or  country,  can  read  the  Scriptures, 
as  ordinarily  circulated,  with  any  profit,  or  regularity.  Even  the 
New  Testament,  to  be  read  through  thoroughly,  and  with  profit, 
requires  a  day-by-day  study,  and  constant  reference  backwards  and 
forwards. 

What  is  required  is  a  book  like  the  enclosed,  with  the  freshness 
of  a  beautiful  romance,  a  voice  speaking  to  the  soul  of  each  reader, 
and  60  simple  that  the  youngest  and  least  educated  can  understand 
it — the  very  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer. 

The  same  kind  of  book  was  published  in  France  some  years  ago, 
and  fell  into  my  hands,  "  Les  Paroles  du  Jesus,"  and  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  a  similar  work  in  circulation  in  the  English  Language. 

The  book  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  India.  It 
is  being  translated  into  the  Vernaculars  of  India,  and  if  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  educated  but  godless  students  of  the 
State-Colleges,  much  blessing  may  be  anticipated  from  it. 

But  why  should  the  people  of  England,  and  the  students  of 
English  Colleges,  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  in  an  easy  and  informal  way  with  the  words  of 
Him,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  ?  I  have  with  my  own  hands 
placed  copies  in  the  hands  of  several,  who  expressed  gratitude  for 
the  same,  never  having  heard  of  its  existence. 

This  circular  is  issued  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  The  Edition  in  English  published  by  his  Lordship 
in  London  is  exhausted.  Another  Edition  has  been  published  in 
English  at  Madras. 

ROBEET   Need  HAM    CusT, 

Vice  President  of  B.F.B.S. 
June  28,  1 90 1. 


XXVII. 

BRIEF   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In  my  Volume  "Life-Memoir,  1821-1899,"  printed  in  1899, 
I  detail  with  sufficient  fulness  the  events  of  my  long,  and  very 
laborious,  life,  but  it  is  not  given  to  the  public,  only  circulated 
among  fi'iends.  As  this  Sixth  Series  of  my  "  Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays"  is  probably  the  last  Book,  which  I  shall  ever 
publish,  I  do  not  think,  that  it  will  be  deemed  presumptuous  or 
egotistic,  if  I  throw  together  a  brief  account  of  the  career  and 
opportunities  of  an  author,  whose  first  book  was  published  in  1 840, 
at  the  age  of  19,  and  the  continuous  stream  has  lasted  on  to  1901, 
and  the  age  of  80,  comprising  more  than  twelve  hundi'ed  entries 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Writings,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Life- 
Memoir  :  some  books  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  some  the 
size  of  a  Quarterly  Periodical  Review,  or  a  Newspaper  article. 

It  has  never  been  the  object  of  this  author  to  make  money  by 
sale  of  his  published  Volumes.  Of  each  work  twenty  copies  have 
been  presented  to  fi'iends,  or  fellow-labourers,  forty  copies  have 
been  circulated  among  the  Libraries  of  each  of  the  countries  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  ten  have 
been  sent  to  the  Continent,  and  ten  to  India ;  and  the  subjoined 
Circular  will  explain  how  the  copies  of  the  remaining  works  have 
been  disposed  of : 

Dear  Sir. — I  submit  to  your  notice  a  Memorandum  of  the  copies 
of  books  published  by  me  at  my  own  cost,  which  I  have  still  in  store. 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  possess  any  of  these  books,  which  were 
printed,  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  my  views  on 
certain  subjects,  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  you  with  copies,  free 
of  cost,  if  you  will  apply  to  my  Printer. 

A  good  many  of  my  books  have  been  entirely  disposed  of,  and 
are  omitted  from  this  list. 

Robert  N.  Oust,  LL.D. 

Many  applications  have  been  made  for  copies,  and  a  vast 
number  of  letters  of  thanks  and  gratitude  have  been  received  from 
Institutions  and  Individ aals  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Oceania. 

If  Titles,  and  the  high  office  of  Governor  of  a  Province,  have  not 
fallen  to  my  lot,  though  seemingly  within  my  grasp,  still  the  words 
of  an  old  fi'iend  were  a  comfort  to  nie  :  that  "  Life  was  one  of 
compensations,  and  if  you  do  not  get  one  thing,  you  get  another," 
for  of  all  Human  blessings  the  one,  which  fell  to  my  lot,  was  the 
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greatest :  viz.,  thirty  ^^ears  after  my  return  from  India  with  health 
and  sufficiency  of  means,  and  varied  opportunity  of  usefulness. 
I  have  on  my  table  a  list  of  twenty  of  my  dear  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, who  stayed  in  India  a  little  longer,  and  attained  the 
good  things,  which  I  forfeited  by  throwing  up  the  Service,  and  yet 
in  a  few  short  years  they  had  passed  away,  and  their  names  are 
forgotten. 

I  was  blest  with  unfailing  health  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  last.  I  nearly  died  at  the  very  time  of 
the  death  of  King  William  IV;  and,  though  many  years  alone  in  my 
Indian  District  far  from  Europeans,  I  was  always  hearty  and  fit 
for  work,  and  I  recognize  this  as  a  great  blessing  conferred  on  me, 
while  denied  to  others. 

I  have  studied  all  the  great  Religions  of  the  World,  and  the  result 
appears  in  the  list  of  my  publications.  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  features,  peculiarities,  and  locality  of  all  the  Languages  of 
the  World,  and  some  proof  of  this  is  evidenced  in  the  same  list. 
I  had  actual  knowledge  for  practical  purposes  of  reading,  or 
speaking,  or  writing,  of  sixteen  Languages  : 

European  :    Greek,    Latin,    English,    French,    German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese. 
Astatic  :    Hebrew,   Arabic,    Persian,    Sanskrit,    Hindi, 
Urdu  or  Hindustani,  Panjabi,  Bengali. 

I  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  carefully  studied  the  subject  of  the  various  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  I  took  an  interest  in  the  Missions  to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  foreign  non-Christian  Races.  I  had  deep  Religious 
Convictions,  and  they  were  the  chief  support  and  comfort  of  my 
multiform  life,  and  I  considered  my  firm  faith  in  Christ,  "  Nothing 
but  Christ,"  to  be  the  secret  of  my  strength  in  this  life,  and  my  sole 
hope  in  the  next.  In  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  I  was  an 
advanced  Biblical  Critic,  and  recognized  the  Human  environment, 
in  which  the  Divine  Truth  had  come  down  to  our  times  ;  and 
I  found  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  in  all  the 
Languages,  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  (See  "Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays,"  Series  V,  p.  654.) 

A  word  is  added  on  the  subject  of  autobiographies.  If  written 
in  a  restrained,  historic  style,  it  is  not  uninteresting  or  uninstructive, 
or  without  encouragement  to  a  young  student  to  know,  how  a  man 
or  woman  employed  the  working  period  of  sixty  years,  and  whether 
his  methods  brought  him  peace  at  the  last. 

Some  have  risen  higher  than  was  expected  of  them,  and  then 
disappeared  in  early  Death  :  others  have  been  oppressed  by  wealth, 
bad  health,  or  worldly  greatness.  Perhaps  sixty  years  of  adult 
manhood  or  womanhood,  with  a  sufficiency  of  means  of  existence, 
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daily  congenial  occupations  in  the  service  of  our  Creator  and  our 
fellow-creatures,  troops  of  kind  friends,  and  the  absence  of  any 
intellectual  or  physical  thorn  in  the  flesh,  is  the  happiest  lot  of  all. 
Freedom  from  bodily  pain,  financial  want,  and  corroding  care,  are 
God's  best  gifts  throughout  life.  In  the  year  that  I  attained  the 
age  of  75  I  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  0  ye,  who  stand  in  trembling  doubts  and  fears, 
On  the  sad  lower  side  of  Seventy-five, 
Think  how  we  pity  youthful  sighs  and  tears, 
While  we  count  up  our  joys  and  cease  to  strive. 

"  The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care, 
The  crave  for  things,  which  never  satisfy, 
The  fond  desires,  which  youthful  bosoms  tear, 
Are,  like  our  worn-out  garments,  long  put  by." 

Poemfi  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places, 
Second  Series,  pp.  273,  274. 

A  friendly  note  on  the  last  half-written  page  may  record  that 
"  He  fell  asleep  here."  But  consider  during  that  sixty  years  how 
Knowledge  has  advanced  all  over  the  world  within  the  intellectual 
sphere,  to  which  my  thoughts  and  studies  have  been  restricted  : 

(i)  Of  the  Relation  of  the  Soul  to  the  Creator,  commonly 
called  '  Religion.' 

(2)  Of  the  congenital  gift  of  uttering  Articulate   Sounds, 

commonly  called  '  Language.' 

(3)  Of    the    machinery    for    communicating    with    future 

generations,  commonly  called  '  Written  Characters.' 

(4)  Of  the  methods  of  obtaining  corrector  texts,  truer  copies, 

and  more  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  writings 
of  past  generations,  commonly  called  '  Lower  and 
Higher  Criticism.' 

(5)  Of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  works,  literary  and  material, 

of  past  genei'ations,  commonly  called  '  Archaeology.' 
Architecture,  Numismatics,  speak  as  clearly  and 
decidedly  as  to  their  particular  date  as  the  Written 
Character  of  a  Text,  and  the  facts  unconsciously 
betrayed  to  the  Higher  Critic  in  a  Narrative. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Victorian  Reign  statements  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  accepted  deliberately,  though  totally  opposed 
to  the  most  common  Scientific  Truths  :  the  assertions,  that  the  Sun 
rose,  and  could  be  stopped  by  Joshua  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
petty  Hebrew  tribes  on  the  path  of  the  marauder,  and  that  the 
Earth  was  immovable,  were  swallowed  whole. 
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It  was  believed,  that  the  great  Creator  had  fully  and  finally 
revealed  Himself  to  the  whole  of  mankind  by  His  communication 
to  the  petty  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  in  a  very  low  stage  of  Human 
Culture,  before  the  Human  Race  had  attained  its  spiritual  and 
intellectual  adolescence. 

Science,  'H  a^m  'S.o^jiia,  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  true 
Religion,  instead  of  its  great  upholder  and  champion,  and  it  was 
assumed,  that  the  great  Controller  of  the  World  had  revealed 
Himself  solely  in  the  pages  of  a  Yolurae,  in  one  of  the  two 
thousand  Languages  of  the  World,  and  not  in  the  great  and 
wonderful  Panorama  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  in  His  dealings 
with  the  Human  Race  from  their  birth  to  their  death  in  every 
stage  of  Culture,  under  every  conceivable  circumstance,  and  in 
every  possible  environment.  The  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  are  now 
opened,  and  the  mind  can  comprehend  the  infinite  Goodness, 
Wisdom,  and  longsufforing  Patience  of  their  Great  Father,  who 
has  made  Himself  known  by  sending  His  Son  for  a  season,  and  the 
enduring  immanence  of  the  Holy  Spii'it  in  each  one  of  God's  poor 
creatures. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  write  a  book  in  a  great  many  volumes 
on  one  subject  :  in  this  busy  age  very  few  have  time  and  taste 
to  read  through  honestly  either  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  multiform  contents  of  these  and  my  previously 
published  volumes.  "  Pictures  of  Indian  Life,"  "  Defence  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  policy  of  the  Opium  Traffic  and 
Liquor  Laws,"  "Justification  of  the  Custom  of  Caste  in  India," 
"  Instructions  for  Conduct  of  Work  in  an  Indian  Cutchcrry," 
"  Description  of  the  Languages  of  Africa,"  "  The  Religions  of 
India,"  "  Denunciation  of  the  Cruelty  of  Chartered  Companies 
and  Geographical  Explorers  towards  the  People  of  Africa,"  are 
blended  with  Essays  on  "Metempsychosis,  or  the  Transmigration 
of  Souls  from  one  Human  Body  to  another,"  on  "The  Religious 
Conceptions  of  Mankind,"  "  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  World,"  and  "  The  Methods  for  conducting  the  Evangelization 
of  the  World." 

Whatever  pleasure  or  instruction  they  may  give,  or  fail  to  give, 
to  future  generations,  they  were  neither  written  for  fame,  nor  for 
profit,  nor  for  professional  advantages  ;  and  no  criticism,  however 
severe  and  well-deserved,  can  diminish  the  continuous  pleasure, 
which  they  have  given  for  sixty  years  to  the  writer,  whose  joy  has 
been  beyond  description. 

Great  as  has  been  the  actual  progress  of  Material  Knowledge 
of  thino-s  secular,  the  progress  of  a  just  appreciation  of  things 
Spiritual  aud  Intellectual  has  been  greater.  The  seat  of  authority 
is  no  longer  in  Bibliolatry,  or  worship  of  the  Interpretations  of  the 
Bible,  as  handed  down  by  imperfectly  informed  mediaeval  writers. 
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Progress  in  Religious  Thought  is  constructive,  and  not  dcstractive  : 
there  is  no  hostility  to  the  Sacred  Books,  but  the  objection  is  to 
the  conventional  and  unwarrantable  interpretations  of  those  Books. 
The  relation  of  the  Human  Soul  to  God  is  of  far  too  vital  importance 
to  be  left  as  a  matter  of  convention,  or  tradition,  on  the  authority 
of  some  eminent  but  narrow-minded  person,  and  not  on  personal 
study,  reflection,  and  spiritual  enlightenment,  of  each  generation 
of  Human  Beings,  and  Intellectual  Evolution. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  indicate  the  turn  of  thought  on  such 
subjects,  that  runs  through  all  my  writings.  I  have  lived  years 
intimately  with  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan,  am  acquainted  with 
the  Parsi  and  the  Buddhist,  and  have  many  friends,  who  are 
Hebrew,  or  who  belong  to  the  Romish  Church.  I  have  studied 
the  subject  of  the  Religions  of  the  Human  Race:  I  have  a  full 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  written  by  inspired  Men,  who  wrote  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  Human  knowledge  with  regard  to  things 
Human,  and  from  Inspiration  with  regard  to  things  Spiritual ;  but 
I  di'aw  my  line  there. 

It  is  necessary  in  an  autobiography  to  allude  to  one's  Parentage 
and  personal  habits,  so  I  concede  to  the  practice,  though  I  wish  that 
it  could  be  dispensed  with. 

I  am  the  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Cockayne  Cust, 
brother  of  Earl  Brownlow,  and  of  Lady  Anna  Maria  Needham, 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey.     I  was  born  February  24th,  1821. 

I  was  six  years  and  a  half  at  Eton  College.  During  the  last  year 
I  was  Captain  of  the  Oppidans,  having  attained  classical  honours 
and  rowing  in  the  ten-oar  boat.  I  was  entered  in  1 840  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  being  offered  a  nomination  to  the  Civil  Service  in  India, 
I  accepted  it,  and  was  two  years  at  the  East  India  Company's 
College  at  Haileybury,  where  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindustani,  which  stood  me  service  all  my 
life.  Eor  the  last  term  I  was  Senior  of  the  College,  and  received 
a  great  many  prize-volumes  and  two  gold  medals.  I  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  1843,  and  completed  my  studies  in  the  College  of  Fort 
"William,  recei^T-Ug  medals,  and  a  Degree  of  Honour,  and  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bengali  Language. 

My  career  in  India  lasted  until  1 867.  I  was  present  in  the  great 
battles  on  the  Sutlej  in  1845-6,  Mudki,  Ferozshuhr,  and  Sobraon ; 
at  Ferozshuhr  my  Superior  Officer  and  Master,  Major  Broadfoot, 
was  killed.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  I  was  placed  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  the  Governor-General,  in  charge  of  a  virgin  district  in 
the  Panjab,  and  henceforward  my  fortunes  were  united  to  my  great 
Master,  John,  Lord  Lawrence.  I  filled  successively  every  office 
in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments,  and  had  a  seat  in  the 
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Council  of  the  Viceroy  for  making  Laws,  when  a  domestic  misfortune 
drove  me  from  India  with  the  term  of  my  service  incompleted,  and 
with  the  forfeiture  of  my  pension,  and  prospect  of  high  office,  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  a  Province,  and  Member  of  the  Yiceroy's 
Executive  Council. 

The  great  feature  of  my  service  was  my  intense  love  for  the 
people,  whom  I  ruled,  my  knowledge  of  their  excellencies  as  well 
as  their  failings,  my  influence  over  them,  and  my  knowledge  of 
their  languages,  religions,  and  tribal  and  personal  customs.  This 
is  the  real  secret  of  rule  of  subject  races.  I  took  part  in  the  great 
events,  which  followed  the  Military  Mutiny  and  Rebellion  of  1857  ; 
a  great  many  of  my  seniors  had  been  killed,  while  I  escaped. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact,  that  I  was  found  to  be  useful, 
secured  me  promotion  far  beyond  the  usual  average  of  my  official 
service.  During  the  whole  of  my  service  I  had  contributed  to  the 
local  Periodicals  Essays  on  different  subjects,  which  have  since  been 
reprinted  in  my  "  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,"  Series  I-VI. 

For  a  year  after  my  return  to  England  I  was  like  a  man,  who 
had  been  crushed ;  my  only  talent,  that  of  ruling  Asiatics  with 
a  firm  yet  conciliatory  rule,  was  of  no  use  any  longer,  and  at  the 
age  of  47  my  spirit  was  gone  from  me.  My  old  Master,  then  Viceroy 
of  India,  ofi^ered  me  high  posts,  if  I  would  return,  and  failing  this 
employed  me  in  drafting  a  Code  of  Revenue  Law  for  Northern  India, 
for  which  I  was  deemed  to  be  peculiarlj^  qualified.  My  medical 
adviser  urged  on  me  some  intellectual  occupation,  so  as  to  combat 
the  growing  lethargy,  and  distract  the  thoughts.  So  I  studied  the 
Hebrew  Language,  and  by  the  time,  that  I  had  drafted  the  Code 
and  printed  it,  and  had  acquired  a  power  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  Language,  I  found  myself  restored  to  my  energies 
and  powers.  I  was  offered  a  post  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  India 
Office,  but  declined  it.  I  was  determined  to  indulge  my  Genius, 
and  to  work  out  my  scientific  studies  of  Religion  and  Language. 
In  the  thirty-one  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  1869,  I  found 
a  new  career  of  labour  and  usefulness  in  varied  forms.  Scientific 
research  ;  philanthropic  committees  ;  magisterial  and  municipal 
duties ;  yearly  tours  in  every  part  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
"Western  Asia  for  specific  purposes  of  inquiry ;  taking  part  in 
International  Congresses  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe  ;  giving 
addresses  on  platforms  in  scores  of  towns  in  England  on  different 
subjects,  scientific,  religious,  and  political ;  and  last,  not  least, 
publishing  works  on  the  Languages  of  the  World,  and  the  Religious 
Conceptions  of  Mankind.  The  very  variety  of  subjects  had  its 
chai-m.  I  passed  weekly  and  daily  from  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  Workhouse  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the  County 
Prison  ;  from  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  I  was  Honorary  Secretary  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  from 
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the  committee  of  the  Hospital  to  numerous  meetings  of  Missionary- 
Societies,  being  entirely  free  from  any  shai'p  division  of  Church 
views,  or  denominational  peculiarities.  British  India  was  always 
the  chief  object  of  my  interest ;  I  was  always  ready  to  speak  up 
for  my  own  people,  my  first-love,  to  write  books  on  their  Language, 
customs,  and  religious  conceptions,  to  oppose  the  Englisli  fanatics, 
who  wished  to  interfere  with  their  marriage-customs,  their  Caste 
rules,  and  their  lawful  indulgences.  I  was  their  champion  fearlessly 
against  the  Anti-Opium  Association,  and  anj-  interference  with  the 
lawful  constitutional  rights  of  a  great  population  of  three  hundred 
millions. 

As  time  went  on,  I  found  that  Afiica  required  my  assistance. 
I  studied  its  geography,  published  the  first  full  account  of  its 
Languages,  and  denounced  those,  who  pillaged  and  slaughtered  the 
poor  African.  The  last  generation  had  stolen  indi\-idual  Africans 
fi'om  Africa ;  I  denounced  those,  who  from  motives  of  earth-greed, 
diamond-greed,  gold-dust-greed,  tried  to  steal  Africa  from  the 
Afi'ican.  The  Ma-Tabele-Confiscation-Scandal,  the  annexation  of 
U-Ganda,  and  the  slaughter  and  spoliation  of  Africans  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stanley's  Scientific  Geographical  expedition,  fell  equally  under  the 
lash  of  my  criticism. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  up  to  the  age  of  80  I  so  ordered  my 
life,  as  not  to  be  unduly  devoted  to  one  subject ;  if  I  had  given 
my  whole  time  to  my  favourite  subjects  of  study  and  inquiry, 
I  should  have  lost  the  priceless  privilege  of  showing  sympathy 
with,  and  interest  in,  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  oppressed. 
I  divided  my  time  between  the  so-called  Saints  of  the  KeHgious 
Philanthropical  Societies  and  the  so-called  Sinners  in  the  Scientific 
Associations.  Although  an  advanced  reformer  I  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  breaking  up  the  Empii'e,  and  conceding  Parliamentary  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland,  and  became  a  Liberal  Unionist,  taking  part  on  the 
platform  in  the  Elections  of  the  Borough  of  Chelsea,  and  the  County, 
to  which  my  family  has  belonged  for  several  centuries,  Lincolnshire. 
By  fi-equenting  my  eighteen  different  Committees,  Councils,  and 
Boards,  I  formed  acquaintances  with  a  vast  variety  of  men  and 
women,  whom  I  could  not  possibly  have  met  elsewhere,  and  which 
were  of  the  gi'eatest  value.  By  my  annual  visits  to  foreign  cities 
I  had  drawn  to  myself  correspondents  in  all  the  great  Languages  of 
Europe,  and  had  a  friend  in  every  centre  of  intellectual  movement 
in  Europe  or  North  America.  I  followed  with  sympatlietic  interest 
every  movement,  whether  a  constitutional  struggle  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  the  Census  of  British  India,  or  the  African  Trade,  or  the 
progress  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Oxford,  or 
the  labours  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  in  Egypt,  or  the 
archaeological  revelations  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Rock  and  Cave 
inscriptions  in  British  India ;  and  having  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  several  periodicals  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
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India,  I  was  able  to  ventilate  my  opinions  unshrinkingly,  as  I  asked 
for  no  remuneration. 

The  best  plan  of  Life  is  to  have  a  systematic  course  of  study 
within  certain  fixed  limits  of  subjects,  and  the  periodical  giving 
forth  the  result  of  those  studies  to  interest  contemporaries  or  a 
younger  generation. 

"  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  " 

is  a  good  maxim,  and  Essays  and  Reviews  put  forth  from  time  to 
time  during  half  a  century  must  be  reprinted  in  collective  volumes, 
or  they  cease  to  be  of  use.  I  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  an 
Essay  on  a  particular  subject  by  some  departed  friend,  but  I  cannot 
find  it,  as  he  contributed  to  many  periodicals  of  the  time,  and 
I  cannot  recollect  where  the  treasure  is  hid. 

*'  Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Noctes  atque  dies  summo  certare  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rerumque  potiri." 

Here  is  another  good  maxim  in  all  cases  for  an  earnest  man,  but  the 
circumstances  of  my  life  have  led  me  to  find  a  higher  motive. 
An  Anglo-Indian  is  called  upon  in  his  youth  to  leave  his  country, 
and  expose  himself  to  risks  quite  unknown  in  his  mother-country. 
If  he  escapes,  as  I  did,  unhurt  from  pitched  battles,  when  hundreds 
fell  around,  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  and  from  disease,  and  is 
permitted  to  return  home  under  50  years  of  age,  he  has  a  delt  to  pay. 
Many  of  my  dear  fiiends  did  not  return,  or  had  only  a  few  years  of 
home-life  given  them  in  their  native  land,  and  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  those,  who  are  spared,  to  justify  their  existence,  and  render 
loyal  service  in  return  for  prolonged  life.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
ways,  in  which  a  practised  ruler  of  subject  races,  a  business-man, 
can  be  of  use. 

Our  whole  duty  is  not  done,  if  we  serve  God  only  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  of  our  lives,  and  while  we  are  remunerated  for  our 
poor  services,  if  on  our  return  to  England  we  forget  the  Hand, 
which  has  protected  us  from  danger,  kept  us  from  Disease  and 
Death,  and  allowed  some  of  us,  only  a  few  of  us,  to  return  to  our 
homes  in  full  strength  of  body  and  mind.  A  new  motive  is  supplied 
to  us.  Gratitude  for  favours  conferred,  and  we  can  still  employ  our 
unexhausted  talents  in  His  blessed  Service.  After  all,  the  greatest 
boon  is  the  fi'eedom  from  the  necessity  of  money-making,  the 
feeling  that  your  time  is  your  own,  that  you  may  make  use  of  your 
accumulated  material  of  Knowledge,  your  unimpaired  health,  and 
trained  intellect,  and  let  your  pen  flow,  responsible  to  no  Govern- 
ment, independent  of  all  pecuniary  considerations,  and  careless  of 
the  criticisms  of  those,  who  do  not  agree  with  you. 
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I  laid  down  my  burden  of  Servitude  at  the  age  of  48,  and  was 
proud  to  think  that  I  was 

"  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  Magistri." 

I  had  a  list  of  "  Matters  to  be  taken  up,  when  I  had  leisure,"  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  it  took  me  at  least  ten  years'  study  to  get  up 
to  the  normal  level  of  Science,  as  I  found  it  on  my  return  fi'om 
India;  but  oh  !  the  blessed  twenty  years  from  60  to  80,  and  the 
new  Fields,  which  I  have  traversed  in  joy  and  contentment,  peeping 
through  half-open  doors  into  regions,  which  I  dared  not  penetrate, 
understanding  secrets  and  interpreting  riddles,  which  used  to  seem 
hopeless. 

I  repeat  that  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  justify  my  existence, 
and  do  the  work  of  dear  friends  and  contemporaries  of  my  youth 
and  manhood,  who  were  not  permitted  to  come  home.  Why  had 
the  Lord  spared  me  in  the  iirst  years  of  my  Indian  Service,  when 
in  the  great  battles  of  the  Panjab  I  came  out  unharmed,  while  so 
many  lads  of  my  own  age  fell  ? 

"  As  by  our  works  alone  we  shall  be  known, 
We  must. not  live  to  please  ourselves  alone  ; 
For  life's  short  span  is  lent  for  toil,  and  then 
Love  to  our  God,  Love  to  our  fellow-men. 
When  hundreds  fell  around  on  battlefield, 
Thou  o'er  my  head  didst  spread  Thy  gracious  shield  ; 
And  when  in  Peace  the  fell  assassin's  blow, 
My  Chief,  and  my  Subordinate,  struck  low, 
I  stood  unharmed  :  and  so  it  seems  to  me. 
Serving  my  fellow-creatures  I  serve  Thee." 

Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places, 
Second  Series,  p.  270. 

And  again,  when  bitter  domestic  affliction  laid  me  low,  and 
compelled  me  to  throw  up  my  Service  in  India,  without  Honours 
or  Pension,  or  the  feeling  that 

"  Exegi  opus  meum," 

and  I  fell  into  deep  despair,  a  voice  came  to  me,  warning  me  to 
shake  ofE  this  lethargy,  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  never  read  the 
following  lines  without  tears  of  gratitude  : 

"  Bidding  me  Work,  while  it  is  called  To-day, 
To  suffer,  if  He  will,  and  so  be  strong ; 
To  use  His  blessed  gifts,  as  best  I  may, 
For  no  true  Life  is  long." 

Anon.:  /w  Jfejwormw,  Bonchurch,  1863. 

London,  Octoher  i ,  1 90 1 . 
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5.  Manuals  for  Guidance  of  Native  Officials  in  the  Urdu  Language.    1855-1859. 

6.  Panj&.b  Revenue -Manual.     1865. 

7.  Revenue-Law  of  North- West  Provinces  of  India.     1867. 

8.  Land -Revenue -Procedure  for  Northern  India.     1870. 

9.  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.     1878. 

10.  Les  Religions  et  les  Langues  de  I'Inde  (French).      1880. 

11.  La  Religione  et  le  Lingue  dell'  India  (Italian).     1882. 

12.  Las  Religiones  y  los  Idiomas  de  la  India  (Spanish).     1884. 

13.  QpT](TKeiai  Kcd  T\i>i(T(rai  ttjs  'luSiay  (Greek).      1884. 

14.  Modern  Languages  of  Africa.     2  Vols.     1883. 

15.  Les  Langues  de  I'Afrique  (French).     1885.     (German.     1881.) 

16.  Le  Lingue  dell'  Africa  (Italian).     1885. 

17.  Modern  Languages  of  Oceania.     1887.     (German.     1887.) 

18.  Lea  Races  et  les  Langues  de  I'Oceanie  (French).     1888. 

19.  Modern  Languages  of  the  Caucasian -Group.     1887. 

20.  Languages  of  the  Turki  Branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family.    1889.    (German 

and  English.) 

21.  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Series  I.     1880. 

22.  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Series  II.     1887. 

23.  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Series  III.     1891. 

24.  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Series  IV.     1895. 

25.  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Series  V.     2  Vols.     1898. 

26.  Pictures  of  Indian  Life.     1881. 

27.  The  Roman  Catholic  Shrines  of  Lourdes,  Zaragossa,  Loretto,  etc.     1885 

and  1892. 

28.  Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places.     First  Series.     1887. 

29.  Summer-Holidays  of  an  Eton  Boy.     1887. 

30.  The  Sorrows  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Life.     1889. 

31.  Notes  on  Missionary  Subjects.     18S9. 

32.  Bible-Languages.     1890. 

33.  Clouds  on  the  Horizon,  or  the  Various  Forms  of  Religious  Error.     1890. 

34.  Bible-Translations.     1890. 

35.  Africa  Rediviva,  or  Missionary  Occupation  of  Africa.     1891.     (French  and 

English.) 

36.  Addresses  on  Bible-Diffusion.     1892. 

37.  Essay  on  the  Methods  of  Evangelization  of  the  World.      1894. 

38.  Common  Features,  which  appear  in  all  the  Religions  of  the  World  before 

Anno  Domini.     1895. 

39.  The  Gospel-Message.     1896. 

40.  Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places.     Second  Series.     1897. 

41.  Five  Essays  on  Religiotis  Conceptions.     1898. 

42.  Life-Memoir.     1899. 

43.  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.     Series  VI.     1901. 
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No.   II. 
SOME  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES. 

A.  Persons  of  note,  whom  I  have  seen  and  recollect. 

B.  Persons  of  note,  whom  I  have  met ;    with  whom  I  haye  conversed  for  longer 

or  shorter  periods,  or  only  on  one  single  occasion ;  or  with  whom  I  have 
maintained  correspondence  without  ever  meeting. 

Period      I.  Before  I  arrived  in  India,  1843. 

Period    II.  During  the  period  of  my  Indian  Service,  1843-1867. 

Period  III.  After  my  final  return  to  England,  1868. 

This  last  Period  III  is  subdivided  as  follows  into  five  classes : 

(1)  Ecclesiastics  of  all  Churches  and  Nationalities. 

(2)  Scholars,  Authors,  Editors,  of  all  JVatioualities. 

(3)  Laymen  (exclasive  of  Scholars),  English. 

(4)  >.  >,  M  Foreign. 

(5)  Scientists,  Explorers,  Travellers,  of  all  Nationalities. 

A.     Persons  of  note,  •whom  I  have  seen  and  recollect. 


King  George  IV,  1829. 

King  William  IV,  1830-1837. 

Queen  Victoria,  1830-1901. 

Empress  Marie  Louise  of  France 
(Widow  of  Napoleou  I) . 
5  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

Empress  Eugenie  of  France. 

King  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 

Emperor  Alexander  II  of- Russia. 

Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
10  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria. 

King  Friederich  of  Prussia. 

Emperor  Wilhelm  of  Germany. 

Emperor  Friederich  of  Germany. 

Emperor  Wilhelm  II  of  Germany. 
15  King  of  Holland. 

Queen  of  Holland. 

King  Alphonso  of  Spain. 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy. 
20  King  Humbert  of  Italy. 

Leopold  King  of  the  Belgians  (i). 

Leopold  King  of  the  Belgians  (2). 

Otho  King  of  Greece. 

Duke  of  Sparta. 
25  King  of  Naples  (Bomba). 

Sidtan  Abdul  Hamid  of  Turkey. 


Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

Pope  Pius  IX. 

Mahomet  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
30  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Duke  of  Genoa. 

Prince  TallejTand. 
35  Marshal  Soult. 

Marquess  of  WeUesley. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Earl  Russell. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
40  David  Livingstone. 

Lord  Tennyson. 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 

Cardinal  Newman. 

Charles  Dickens. 
45  Spm-geon. 

Moody. 

Sankey. 

Archbishop  Howley. 

Archbishop  Sumner. 

50  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Kaye). 

51  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cam- 

bridge (Thackeray). 
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B.     Pehsons  of  note,  whom  I  have  met  ;  with  whom  I  have  conversed 

FOR  LONGER  OR  SHORTER  PERIODS,  OR  ONLY  ON  ONE  SINGLE  OCCASION  ; 
OR  WITH  WHOM  I  HAVE  MAINTAINED  CORRESPONDENCE  WITHOUT  EVER 
MEETING. 

PERIOD  I. 

BEFORE    I    ARRIVED    IN    INDIA,     1 843. 


Queen  Adelaide. 

George  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
5  Lepsius  the  Egyptologist. 

Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson. 

Provost  Goodall  of  Eton. 

Provost  Hawtrey  of  Eton. 

Provost  Goodford  of  Eton. 
10  Dr.  Keate,  Head-Master  of  Eton. 

Rogers,  the  Poet. 

Bishop  W.  Selwyn  of  Lichfield. 

Frederick  Locker,  the  Poet. 

Lord  Chancellor  Campbell. 
15  Sir  George  Campbell. 

Goldwin  Smith. 

Professor  Eastwick  of  HaUeybury. 

Justice  Park. 

Chief  Justice  Lord  Coleridge. 


20  Father  Coleridge. 

Bishop  Mackarness  of  Oxford. 

Dean  Jeremy  of  Lincoln. 

Bishop  Patteson  of  Melanesia. 

Henry  Hallam  ("  Middle  Ages"). 
25  Bishop  Chapman  of  Columbo. 

Earl  of  Werayss. 

Bishop  Ryle  of  LiverpooL 

Bishop  PhOpotts  of  Exeter. 

Bishop  Abraham  of  New  Zealand. 
30  Sir  Clive  Bayley. 

Sir  Henry  Davies. 

Dr.  WUson  of  Bombay. 

Canon  Furse. 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams. 
35  Lord  Charles  Russell. 

Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue. 

Canon  Francis  Murray. 
38  Walter  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 


PERIOD   II. 

DURING    THE    PERIOD    OF    MY    INDIAN    SERVICE,     1 843- 1 867. 


A.  Civilians. 

Lord  Chancellor  Brougham. 

Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

Lord  Canning. 
5  Sir  Edmund  Drummond. 

James  Thomason. 

John  Colvin. 

Lord  Lawrence. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie. 
10  Sir  James  Hogg. 

Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 

Sir  George  Clerk. 
15  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan. 

Sir  Henry  Maine. 

Sir  James  Colvill. 

Sir  Jjawrence  Peel. 

Sir  John  Strachey. 


20  Sir  Richard  Strachey. 

Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Sir  Charles  Murray,  Egyj^t. 

Consul  Finn,  Jerusalem. 

Sir  Henry  Elliott. 
25  Viscount  Falkland. 

Sir  Robert  Montgomery. 

Sir  Donald  McLeod. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Edward  Henry  Earl  of  Derby. 
30  Sir  Henry  Harrington. 

Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole. 

Sir  Edward  Colebroke. 

Lord  Justice  Knight-Bruce. 

Sir  Cecil  Beadon. 
35  Sir  W.  Grey. 

Sir  J.  P.  Grant. 

Sir  Frederick  Halliday. 

Sir  Henry  Anderson. 

Sir  A.  Phayre. 
40  Sir  Herbert  Maddock. 
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Sir  Erskine  Perry. 
Sir  William  Muir. 
Sir  Barrow  Ellis. 
Sir  Charles  Elliott. 

45  Sir  F.  Arbuthnot. 

46  Dr.  Marshman. 


B.  Soldiers. 

F.M.  Viscount  Gough. 

F.M.  Viscount  Hardinge. 

F.M.  Lord  Strathnaim. 

F.M.  Sir  Patrick  Grant. 
5  F.M.  Lord  Clyde. 

F.M.  Sir  Frederick  Haines. 

F.M.  Lord  Combermere. 

Sir  Harry  Smith. 

Sir  Eobert  Sale. 
10  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

Sir  Herbert  Edwardes. 

John  Nicolson  of  Dehli. 

Sir  George  Lawrence. 
1 5  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 

Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Sir  Henry  Yule. 

Pottinger  of  Herat. 
20  Sir  George  Pollock. 

Sir  William  Nott. 

General  AvitabUe. 

General  Ventura. 

General  Van  Courtland. 
25  Major  George  Broadfoot. 

General  Edward  Lake. 

Colonel  Mackeson. 

Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Colonel  Mallison. 
30  Sir  Henry  Norman. 

Major  Leech. 
32  Lord  Mark  Ker. 


C.  -Natives  of  India. 

Emperor  of  Dehli. 
King  Shah  Zemkn  of  Afghanistan. 
Maharaja  Gul&b  Singh  of  Kashmir. 
Mahar^j  a  Runbir  Singh  of  Kashmir. 
5  Maharaja  Dulip  Singh  of  Labor. 
Dwarkapath  Tagor. 
Ishwar  Chandra  Vidya  Sagara. 
Raja  of  Ladwa. 
Raja  of  Jhend. 
10  Raja  of  Nabha. 


Maharaja  of  Patella. 
Diw^n  Dina  Nath. 
Sirdar  Tej  Singh. 
R^ja  of  Aluwala. 
15  Raja  of  Banaras. 
Nawab  of  Banda. 
Maharaja  Holkar  of  Indor. 
Nana  Sahib  of  Banda. 
Raja  of  Vizian^gram. 

20  Rani  of  Vizianagram. 

21  Sirdar  Peshora  Khan,  son  of  Dost 

Mahomed. 


D.  Scholars, 

Ferdinand  Lesseps. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham. 

Dr.  John  Muir. 
5  Baron  Bunsen. 

Professor  Ballantyne. 

Dr.  Kittoe. 
8  Prof.  Hall  of  U.S. 


E.  Ecclesiastics. 

Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  (Calcutta). 
Bishop  Cotton  (Calcutta). 
Bishop  Milman  (Calcutta). 
Bishop  Gobat  (Jerusalem). 
5  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce 
(Oxford). 
Bishop  French  (Labor). 
Bishop  Mathews  (Labor). 
Bishop  Stuart  (New  Zealand  and 

Persia) . 
Bishop  Samuel  Crowther  (Niger). 
10  Archdeacon  Pratt. 

Archdeacon  Dealtry. 
12  Archbishop  Longley  (Canterbury). 


F.  Miscellaneous. 

Prince  Albert. 

"  Maid  of  Athens  "  of  Lord  Byron. 

Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia. 

Lady  McNaghten  (Marchioness  of 
Headfort). 
5  Duke    of    Northumberland    (Lord 
Prudhoe). 

Lady  Canning. 

Marchioness  of  Waterford. 
8  Earl  of  Ripon. 
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PERIOD   III. 

AFTEK    MY    FINAL    KETUR>f    TO    ENGLAND,     I868. 

CLASS   I.      ECCLESIASTICS   OF   ALL  CHURCHES. 
A.     Church  of  England. 


Archbishops. 
Canterbury  (Tait). 
,,  (Benson). 

(Temple). 
York  (Maclagan). 
5  Armagh  (Knox). 

,,         (Alexander). 
Dublin  (Trench). 

,,        (Lord  Plunket). 
West  Indies  (Nuttall). 
10  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (W.W.  Jones). 
Australia  (De  Sauraarez  Smith). 

Diocesans. 
London  (Jackson). 
,,      (Creighton). 
,,      (Winnington  Ingram). 
15  Durham  (Lightfoot). 
„       (Westcott). 
,,       (Moule). 
Winchester  (Harold  Browne). 
,,  (Davidson). 

20  Chichester  (Durntord). 

,,  (Wilberforce). 

Salisbury  (Wordsworth). 
Lincoln  (AVordsworth) . 
„      (King). 
25  Ely  (Lord  A.  Compton). 
Gloucester  (Ellicott). 
Peterborough  (Carr  Glyn). 
St.  Albans  (Festing). 
Truro  (Wilkinson). 
30  Exeter  (Bickersteth) . 

„    (Ryie) 

Eochester  (Talbot). 

Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  A.  Hervey) 

Newcastle  (Jacob) . 
35  Southwell  (Ridding). 

Worcester  (Perowue). 

Crediton  (Tref usis) . 

Marlborough  (Earle). 

Islington  (Tui-ner). 
40  Guildford  (Sumner). 

Wakefield  (Eden). 

Dover  (Walsh). 

Bedford  (Billing). 
44  Down  (Welland). 

B.     Colonial  Church. 

Burope. 
Gibraltar  (Sandford). 


Asia. 
Jerusalem  (Blyth). 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Calcutta  (Johnson). 
(Welldon). 
5  Travancore  (Speechly). 
(Hodges), 
Madras  (Gell). 

(Whitehead). 
Tinnevelly  (Caldwell). 
10        ,,  (Sargent). 

Labor  (Lefroy). 
Bombay  (Milne). 

,,        (MacArthur). 
Colombo  (Coplestoue). 
15  Rangoon  (Strachan). 
China  (Alford). 
,,      (Moule). 
,,      (Burdon). 
,,      (Hoare). 
20  Japan  (Poole). 

,,      (Bickersteth). 
„      (Awdry). 
Korea  (Corfe). 

Africa. 
Sierra  Leone  (Ingham) . 
25  ,,  (Taylor  Smith). 

Equatorial  Africa  (Tugwell). 
„      (Phillips). 
,,  ,,      (Oluwoie). 

Zululand  (Carter). 
30  Zanzibar  (Steere). 

,,        (Smithies). 
,,        (Richardson). 
Likoma  (Maples). 
U-Uanda  (Tucker). 
35         .'         (Hannington). 
(Parker). 
Mombasa  (Peel). 
Mauritius  (Royston) . 

America. 
Mackenzie  River  (Reeves). 
40  Canada  (Anson). 
,,      (Bompas). 
,,      (Horden). 
„      (Helmuth). 
Central  and  South  Honduras 
(Ormsby). 
45  Falkland  Islands  (Stirling). 
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Trinidad  (Hayes). 

Oceania. 

Ballar&t  (Thornton). 

Perth  (Parry). 

Melbourne  (Perry). 
50  Sydney  (Barry). 

Brisbane  (Webber). 

North  Queensland  (Barlow). 

New  Zealand  (Abraham). 

Melanesia  (John  SelwjTi). 
55  Tasmania  (Montgomery). 

United  States. 
Minnesota  (Whipple). 
Cairo  (Hale). 
58  Spain  Protestant  Church  (Cabreras) . 


C.       DlGXITAKIES  OF    ChURCH. 

Dean  Gregory. 
,,     Purey-Cust. 
, ,     Farrar. 
,,     Bradley. 
5      ,,     Stanley. 
„     Eliott. 
,,     Wellesley. 
,,     Vaughan. 
,,     Fremantle  (Ripou). 
10      ,,     Fremantle  (Ripon). 
,,     Goode. 
Provost  Hornby  )  -p. 

Head -Master  Warre  j 
Archdeacon  Crowther  (Niger). 
15  ,,  Johnson  (Sierra Leone). 

,,  Moule  (China). 

Sinclair  (St.  Paul's). 
,,  Thornton  (Middlesex). 

,,  Long  (Sunderland). 

20  Canon  or  Prebendary  Basil  Wilber- 

force. 
Edmunds. 
Flemins:. 


2=; 
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Hoare. 
Churtou. 
Hatch. 
Wace. 


D.     Theologians,    Critics,    Heads 
OF  Colleges. 

Driver. 

Salmon. 
Sanday. 
Paget. 


5  Austen  Leigh. 

Butler. 

Mitchinson. 
8  Neville  Grenville. 


E.  Missionaries  of  all  Churches. 

Koelle. 

Kolbe. 

Barton. 

Hudson-Taylor. 
5  James  Long. 

James  Johnson  (Lagos). 

Dandeson  Crowther  (Niger). 

Schou. 

Robert  Clark. 
10  Leiipolt. 

W.  Smith. 

Strawbridge. 

Vaudvke. 

Klein. 
15  Satyanadan. 

Nehemiah  Goreh. 

Gopinath  Nundi. 

Krishna  Mohun  Banerji. 

Murdoch. 
20  Whitmee. 

Cousins. 

Krapf. 

Flad  (Abyssinia). 

David  Mohun. 
25  Edkius. 

Secretaries  of  Missionary/  Committees. 

H.  Fox. 

Wif^ram. 

Wright. 

Venn. 
30  Thompson  (Boston,  U.S.). 

Means  ,, 

Sharp. 

Paul. 

Watt. 
35  Tucker. 

McClure. 
37  Allen. 

F.  Clergy. 

Sir  James  Philipps. 
Horace  Waller. 
Hay  Aitken. 
Christopher  (Oxford). 

Italian  Protrstant  Church. 
5  Count  Campello. 
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Church  of  Rmne. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
Cardinal  Vaughan. 
Bishop  O'Hanlon  (U-Ganda). 
lo  Bishop  of  Lagos. 

Bishop  of  Emmaus,  Chelsea. 
Father  Eiviere  (Zambesi). 
Father  Torrend  (S.J.). 


Father  Bowden  (Oratory, 
Brompton). 
15  Father  Casertelli  (St.  Bede's, 
Manchester) . 

Nonconformist  Churches. 
Duff. 
Underhill. 
1 8  Mullens. 


CLASS  II.     SCHOLARS,   AUTHORS,    EDITORS,    OF    ALL 
NATIONALITIES. 


A.  English. 

Birch  (B.  Museum). 

Eenouf  , , 

Sir  Maunde  Thompson  (B.  Museum). 

Franks  (B.  Museum). 

5  Garnett 

Stuart  Poole 

Douglas 

Budge 

Pinches 
10  Boscawen 

Sir  Charles  Newton 

Bendall 

Wollaston  (India  Office). 

Burnell  ,, 

Childers  ,, 

Tawney  ,, 

William  Wright  (Cambridge) . 

Aldis  Wright  ,, 

Palmer  ,, 

20  Browne  ,, 

Cowell  „ 

Whitley  Stokes. 

Sayce  (Oxford). 


15 


25  Piatt 

Sir  William  Hunter. 

Robertson  Smith. 

Ouseley. 

Loewe. 
30  Gaster. 

Mahaffy  (Dublin). 

Eggeling  (Edinburgh). 

George  Smith,  C.S.I. 

Ginsburgh. 
35  Sweet. 

Bosanquet. 

Chenery. 

Brian  Hodgson. 

Sir  G.  Coxe. 
40  Bosworth  Smith. 

Hepworth  Dixon. 


Alex.  Wylie. 

Edward  Thomas. 

Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid. 
45  McCall. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Lord  Houghton  (Monckton  Mills) . 

Townshend. 

Dr.  Rawlinson. 
50  John  Murray. 

Hyde  Clark. 

De  Blowitz  [Tinies). 

Codrington. 

Ray. 
55  Kellogg. 

Gerson  da  Cunha. 

Burgess. 

Mrs.  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Gibson. 
60  George  Grierson. 

Beames. 

Luzac. 

Burkitt. 

Ry  lands. 
65  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Bunbury. 

BaU. 

Henry  Newman. 

Leitner. 
70  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Latham. 

Beale. 

W.  G.  Aston. 

Stein. 

75  Rhys  Davids. 

76  Pope. 

B.  French. 
Breal. 

Hovelacque. 
Abbadie. 
Garcin  de  Tassy. 
5  Ren  an. 
Foucaux. 
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Mohl. 

Pulle. 

Feer. 

7  Guidi. 

Zotenberg. 

10  Le  Roux. 

F.  Austria-Sung ary 

Berger. 

Hunfalvy. 

Vinson. 

Fried.  MiiUer. 

Oppert. 

D.  H.  Miiller. 

Derenbourg. 

Biihler. 

15  Scheffer. 

5  Vambery. 

Cordier. 

Pierrot. 

G.  Russia. 

Senart. 

Gregorief. 

Clermont  Ganneau. 

Vassilief. 

20  Ujfalvy. 

Minayef. 

Lenormant. 

Kossowich. 

Marre. 

5  Terantief. 

Earth. 

De  Rosen. 

Halevy. 

Patkhanoff. 

25  Darmesteter. 

Radloff. 

26  Textor  de  Kavisi. 

10  Donner  \     ^"''*""- 

C.    United  States. 

H.  Holland. 

Grout. 
Leland  (Hans 

Breitman) . 

Pleijte. 
De  Goeje. 
Leemans. 

Noble  (Chicago). 

Lannian. 

Neve. 

5  Whitney. 

5  Kern. 
Tiele. 

6  Paul  Haupt. 

Dozy. 

D.  ( 

Germany. 

8  Veth. 

"Weber. 

Sachau. 

I.  Switzerland. 

Beufey. 

Naville. 

Roth. 

2  Rieu. 

5  Rost. 

Neubauer. 

J.  Greece. 

Bohtlingk. 

Rousopoulos. 

Reinisch. 

2  Spiridion  Papageorgias. 

Dillman. 

10  Max  Miiller. 

K.  Scandinavia. 

Krause. 

Mehren. 

Schiefner. 

Almqvist. 

Von  der  Gabelentz. 

3  Lieblein. 

Trumpp. 

L.  Egypt. 

20  Haug. 

Brugsch  Bey. 

Julg. 

Kuhn. 

M.   Turkey. 

Goldstiicker. 

Amirkhanianz. 

24  Ette. 

N.   Spanish. 

E. 

Italy. 

Ayuso. 

Gorresio. 

Coello. 

Amari. 

* 

3  Gayangos. 

Ascoli. 

Gubernatis. 

0.   Portuguese. 

5  Teza. 

Vasconcellos. 
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CLASS  III.     ENGLISH  LAYMEN  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  SCHOLARS). 


Duchess  of  Teck. 

Duke  of  ArgylL 

Marquess  of  Lome. 

Lord  Aberdare. 
5  Earl  of  Northbrook. 

General  Gordon  of  Khart6m. 

Duke  of  Wellington  (second). 

Duke  of  Westminster. 

Duke  of  Bedford. 
lo  Lord  Arthur  Russell. 

Marquess  of  Ripon. 

Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Marquess  of  Dufferin. 

Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 
15  William  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Marquess  of  Salisbury, 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Lord  Cromer. 
20  John  Bright. 

Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Earl  of  Stamford. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin. 

Earl  Granville. 
25  Lord  Stanmore. 

John  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Ralph  Disraeli. 

Sir  H.  Barkley. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade. 
30  Sir  Henry  Howorth. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Sir  Mouutstuart  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Francis  de  Winton. 

Sir  George  Goldie  Taubman. 
35  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Earl  of  Yerulam. 

Hon.   George  Brodrick  (Master  of 
Balliol  College). 

Rt.  Hon.  William  Brodrick. 
40  Sir  John  Kirk. 

J,ord  Radstock. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Arthur  Pease. 

Earl  of  Belmore. 
45  Sir  W.  Fowler. 

Arnold  White. 

Sir  G.  Sprigg  of  Cape  Town. 

Sir  E.  Grey. 

Earl  Nelson. 
50  Lord  Reay. 

Lord  Knutsford. 

F.M.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons. 


John  Morley. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
55  Professor  Butcher  (Edinburgh 
Univ.). 

J.  G.  Butcher,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  Craufurd  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart. 

Lord  Loch. 
60  Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Pres.  of 
B.F.B.S.). 

Hon.  Captain  Maude  (Pres.  of 
C.M.S.). 
65  Henry  Earl  of  Chichester  (Pres. 
of  C. M.S.). 

Lord  Kinnaird  (10th). 

Lord  Kinnaird  (his  son) . 

John  Talbot. 

Sir  W.  Merewether. 
70  Lord  Hobhouse. 

Sir  Charles  Reid. 

Joseph  Hoare. 

Sir  Henry  Green. 

Sir  W.  Dalrymple  Hay. 
75  Mr.  McArthur  (Lord  Mayor  of 
London) . 

Peacock  (Vice-Consul  Baku). 

Sir  Beauchamp  Walker. 

John  Cook. 

Lord  Sherbrooke. 
80  Earl  of  Harrowby  (Pres.  of 
B.F.B.S.). 

Sir  Kirby  Green  (Morocco). 

Sir  John  Hay  ,, 

Sir  H.  Wolfe. 

Lord  Cottesloe. 
85  Sir  Harry  Verney. 

Sir  Rawson  Rawson. 

Lord  Bazing. 

Sir  George  Bowen. 

Sir  John  Bowring. 
90  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 

Sir  Charles  Fremantle. 

Ulysses  Grant  (President  of  United 
States) . 

Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

Sir  Walter  Elliot. 
95  Sir  Henry  Gordon. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 

Sir  Erasmus  Ommaney. 
98  Sir  J.  Millais. 
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CLASS  IV.      FOREIGN   LAYMEN    (EXCLUSIVE   OF   SCHOLARS). 


Ismail  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Shah  of  Persia. 
Garibaldi. 
Emperor  of  BraziL 
5  Duke  of  Aosta,  ex-King  of  Spain. 
Prince  Lucien  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Prince  Victor  Napoleon. 
King  of  Sweden. 
Queen  of  Sweden. 
10  Queen  of  Oudh. 
King  of  Roumania. 
Queen  of  Roumania  (Carmen 

Sylva). 
Archduke  Regnier  of  Austria. 


Duke  of  Sermoneta. 
15  Duchess  of  Sermoneta. 

Khama,  Chief  of  Be-Chu&.na. 

Prince  Galitziu  of  Russia. 

Prince  Malcolm  Khan,  Ambassador 
of  Persia. 

Prince  Henri  of  Orleans. 
20  Professor  Villari. 

Nuba  Pasha. 

Heli  Chatelain. 

Mabille. 

Monod. 
25  Baron  Cetto. 


CLASS  V.     SCIENTISTS,    EXPLORERS,    TRAVELLERS,    OF    ALL 
NATIONALITIES. 


D.  G.  Hogarth. 

Lane-Fox. 

Sir  A.  Layard. 

Fleet. 
5  Sewell. 

Bastian  (Berlin). 

Professor  Graham  Bell  (Telephone). 

Bonomi. 

Cora  (Milan). 
10  McMillan. 

Major  Gill. 

Schliemann. 

Professor  Tylor  (Oxford). 

"Wallace  Mackenzie. 
15  Ralston. 

Goblet  d'Alviella. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

Sir  Clements  Markham. 

Sir  D.  Galton. 
20  Francis  Galton. 

Lord  Rayleigh. 

Professor  Gardner. 

Professor  E.  Gardner. 

Dr.  J.  Murray  (Oxford  Dictionary). 
25  Ravenstein. 

Waldstein. 

Serpa  Pinto. 


Burton. 

Lady  Burton. 
30  Cameron. 

Thompson. 

Henry  Stanley. 

Speke. 

Grant. 
35  MofPat. 

iSir  H.  Johnston. 

Amelia  Edwards. 

Professor  Petrie. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
40  Nachtigall. 

Schweinfurth. 

Blandford. 

Scott-Kultie  (R.G.S.). 

Mill 
45  Bates  ,, 

Sir  "W.  Jenner. 

Schlater. 

General  "Walker. 

Sir  Henry  Thullier. 
50  Little. 

Mrs.  Little. 

Sir  L.  Playfair. 

Hormuzd  Rassan. 
54  Mrs.  Bishop. 
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NUMEKICAL    STATEMENT. 


Number  of 

Names. 

A 

51 

B 

PERIOD  I. 
PERIOD  11. 

A.  Civilians      

B.  Soldiers 

C.  Natives  of  India    

D.  Scholars      

E.  Ecclesiastics           

46 
32 
21 
8 
12 

38 

F.  Miscellaneous 

8 

127 

PERIOD  III. 

Class  I. 

A.  Church  of  England 

B.  Colonial  Church     

C.  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  . . . 

D.  Theologians,  Critics,  Heads 

of  Colleges 

E.  Missionaries  of  all  Churches 

44 
58 
26 

8 
37 

Class  II. 

F.  Clergy         

A.  English       

18 

191 

76 

B.  French        

26 

C.  United  States         

6 

D.  Germany     

24 

E.  Italy            

7 

F.  Austria-Hungary 

5 

G.  Russia 

10 

H.  Holland      

8 

I.    Switzerland 

2 

J.    Greece         

2 

K.  Scandinavia 

3 

L.  Egypt          

I 

M.Turkey        

I 

N.  Spanish       

3 

Class  III. 

0.  Portuguese 

I 

175 

98 

Class  IV. 

25 

Class  V. 

Total  of  Period  III   ... 
Grand  Total 

54 

543 

759 
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No.  III. 
PUBLIC   EVENTS   AND    REMARKABLE    SIGHTS. 

1828.  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  passed  into  Law. 

1829.  George  IV  seen  driving  in  Windsor  Park. 

1830.  From  the  top  of  the  Eound  Tower  of  "Windsor  was  seen  the  assembly  of 

Ministers  present  while  George  IV  lay  dpng. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  became  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  became  King  of  France. 

1831.  Coronation  of  William  IV  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Princess  Victoria  of  Kent  seen  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
1832  and  1833.    Children's  Ball  at  St.  James's  Palace.    Princess  Victoria  of  Kent 
present. 

Reform  Bill  passed  into  Law. 
1834.     William  IV  and  Queen  Adelaide  were  present  at  Eton  College  Speech  Day. 

Bill  for  Abolition  of  Slavery  passed  into  Law. 

1836.  Burning  of  Houses  of  Parliament. 

1837.  Death  of  William  IV.     Proclamation  of   Queen  Victoria  on  Windsor 

Bridge. 
Funeral  of  William  IV  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

1838.  Eton  Montem. 

Introduction  of  Penny  Postage,  and  Postage  Stamps. 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Railway  opened  to  Windsor. 

1839.  Telegraph  to  Windsor. 

1840.  Queen  Victoria  at  Eton  College  on  her  Wedding-day. 

1841.  Birth  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

Last  Eton  Montem.     Queen  Victoria  present. 
Election  of  Viscount  Alford  as  Member  for  County  of  Bedford. 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon  I,  was  seen  at  Vienna,  in  the 
Schbnbrunn  Gardens. 

1842.  Baptism  of  Prince  of  Wales  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 

Mass  in  Sistine  Chapel,  Eome,  celebrated  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
Liquefaction  of  blood  of  St.  Januarius  witnessed  at  Naples. 

1843.  Slave-market  at  Cairo  visited.     Men  and  women  sold. 
The  three  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  ascended. 
Mahomed  Ali  Pasha  of  Egj-pt  seen. 

India. 

1843.  Funeral  of  headless  body  of  Sir  W.  McNaghten. 
End  of  first  Afghan  War. 

1844.  Swinging  of  Fakirs  with  iron  hoops  through  their  skin. 
Battle  of  Maharajpur  and  Marahta  War. 

1845.  Sikh  War.     Battles  of  Mudki,  Ferozshahr. 

1846.  Battle  of  Sobraon.     Taking  of  Labor. 

1847.  Fire  Temples  of  Jwala  Mtikhi  visited. 

1848.  Panj&b  War.     Battles  of  Ramnuggur  and  Goojer^t. 
Expedition  against  Rebels  in  District  of  Hoshyarpur. 

1849.  One  hundred  Elephants  crossing  the  River  Satlaj  at  Rupar. 

1 850.  The  River  Ganges  during  the  Festival  at  Hurdwar. 
Gulab  Singh,  King  of  Kashmir,  visited  at  Srinagar. 

1851.  Franz  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  seen  in  his  youth  at  Vienna. 
Siamese  Twins  seen  in  their  vouth  in  London. 
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1852.  Visited  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Baelbek. 
Visited  Caves  of  Elephanta,  Ellora,  and  Ajanta. 

1853.  Insurrection  in  City  of  Banaras  put  down  by  the  Troops  in  my  presence. 

1855.  Crimean  "War. 

1856.  Eeview  of  Troops  on  return  from  Crimea. 
Pope  Pio  Nono  in  Sistine  Chapel. 

1857.  Sepoy  Tutiny  in  India. 

1865.     Fuuerf .  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1870.     Service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedi-al  on  recovery  of  Prince  ofWales. 

Franco-German  War. 
1874.     Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and  his  daughter  drove  through  London  in 

an  open  carriage. 
1879.     Funeral  of  Lord  l^awrence  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Witnessed  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

1884.  North  Cape.     Midnight-Sun.     Midsummer  Day. 
Funeral  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

1885.  Visited  Statue  of  Memuon  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Visited  Jerusalem  and  Dead  Sea. 

1887.     Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoi-ia,  50  years. 

Death  of  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

1897.  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  60  years. 

1898.  Death  of  William  Kwart  Gladstone. 
1901.     Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 


I    HAVE    STOOD    AT    DIFFERENT    TIMES    ON 

I.  The  Capitol  of  Rome. 

II.  The  Parthenon,  and  Mount  Pentelicus,  at  Athens. 

III.  Mount  Zion,  and  Mount  of  Olives,  at  Jerusalem. 

IV.  Mount  Lebanon- 

V.  The  top  of  the  three  PyTamids  of  Ghizeh. 

VI.  The  Himalaya  Pass  leading  into  Kashmir. 

VII.  The  Taj  Mehal  at  Agra. 

VIII.  'I  he  great  Temple  at  Banaras. 

IX.  The  Kutub  Minar  at  Dehli. 

X.  The  foot  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 

XI.  The  Holy  Tank  at  Amritsar. 

XII.  The  North  Cape  at  Midnight  on  Midsummer  Day. 

XIII.  The  Mosque  at  Sidi  Okba  in  an  Oasis  in  the  Great  Sahara. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  been  tempted  in  this  mj^  final  Volume  to  reprint  from  my 
separate  Volume,  "  Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places,"  five 
Poems,  and  one  additional  Poem  nnprinted  is  added,  the  last 
expression  of  the  Sentiments  of  a  Septuagenarian  on  the  following 
subjects  : 

I.  The  love  of  God  to  all  His  poor  creatures 
since  the  World  began. 
II.  Tolerance  to  all  Religious  Conceptions. 
III.  Farewell  to  the  World. 
IV.  The  Joy  of  Old  Age. 
V.  The  Christian  Nirvana. 
VI.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus. 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  TO  ALL  EIS  POOR  CREATURES 
SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN. 

And  now  my  Summer-task  is  ended.     Roll 
Up  all  my  papers,  and  my  volumes  close  : 

From  parts  divergent  I  have  sought  a  whole, 
Complete  and  perfect,  as  before  me  rose 

The  variant  Message,  which  from  Heaven's  abode 

Came  down  to  Earth  to  lead  poor  man  to  God. 

Each  Message  but  reveals  th'  unchanging  plan 
Of  Love  and  Kindness  to  poor  Humankind, 

And  like  a  sunflower  turns  the  heart  of  man. 

Groping  through  darkness  his  Soul's  sun  to  find  : 

No  cavern  is  so  dark,  but  through  the  night 

One  ray  streams  in  of  God's  eternal  light. 

As  his  forefathers  did  in  Abraham's  time, 

Still  by  the  stream  the  Brahmin  chants  his  prayers  : 

The  Buddhist  asks  for  nothing,  but  sublime 
Emancipation  from  Life's  dreary  cares. 

Oh  !  could  no  Angel  Earth's  hard  path  have  trod 

To  whisper  in  his  ear  :   "  There  is  a  God  !  " 

Can  we  believe,  that  all-embracing  Grace, 
Which  o'er  Creation's  waters  used  to  glide, 

Chose  out  one  puny,  graceless,  Jewish  race, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  Hope  on  all  beside : 

Let  them  indulge  their  passions  and  their  crimes. 

And  raise  up  trophies  to  outlive  all  times. 
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Buddha,  Confucius,  Plato,  Socrates, 

Left  Words  of  gold,  which  no  age  can  destroy  ; 

They  please,  when  all  things  else  have  ceased  to  please  : 
But  of  those  holy  men  how  great  the  joy, 

Had  Christ's  great  Message  by  their  Soul  been  heard ; 

If  one  still  voice  their  inward  heart  had  stirred  ! 

"  Call  nothing  common  and  unclean  "  applies 

Not  to  the  Future  only,  but  the  Past : 
To  one  He  gives,  to  others  He  denies : 

According  to  His  will  man's  lot  is  cast : 
He  will  not  reap,  where  He  has  never  sown, 
Or  claim  obedience,  where  He  is  not  known. 

Pull  many  a  heathen  lived  out  holy  days, 
Died  for  his  altar,  for  his  country  strove ; 

Spake  h5Tnns  Heaven-prompted,  full  of  prayer  and  praise, 
And  words  of  Wisdom,  Piety,  and  Love. 

Fell  not  Thy  shadow,  Lord  !  on  those  behind, 

When  on  the  Cross  Thou  suffered  for  Mankind  ? 

Poor  little  childi-en  die,  who  knew  no  spot, 
Unconscious  of  their  life,  and  undefiled  : 

Can  we  suppose,  that  torture  is  their  lot  ? 
Were  not  the  heathen  races  like  a  child  ? 

Salvation  is  the  goal  of  Heaven's  great  plan, 

And  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

I  hope  through  Him,  who  has  the  power  to  save, 
To  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better — far. 

To  those,  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  gave 

To  speak  like  Christ,  oh  !  can  there  be  a  bar  ! 

For  Socrates  and  Buddha  if  there  be 

No  place  in  Heaven,  what  place,  alas !  for  me  ? 

Let  us  adore  Thee  in  Thy  fulness.  Lord, 

With  the  Creator  on  Creation's  day. 
When  Thou  rejoiced  with  Him  in  full  accord, 

And  Morning-stars  commenced  their  joyous  way : 
And  when  on  Calvary's  mount  the  palm  was  won, 
All  was  completed,  and  God's  pui*pose  done. 

Easthourne,  September  26,  1893  {^'"f-  T^)- 
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(A  Tale  from  the  Persian.) 

Abraham  was  seated  just  outside  his  tent, 

Expecting  friends,  on  social  cheer  intent : 

Before  his  eyes  an  ancient  man  appears. 

Weighed  down  with  burden  of  long  miles,  and  years  : 

Abraham  in  Oriental  fashion  rose, 

Begged  him  to  be  his  guest,  and  take  repose. 

In  courteous  conversation  passed  the  meal, 

And  each  for  each  respect  began  to  feel : 

But,  when  the  servants  cleared  away  the  board, 

Abraham  stood  up  alone,  and  thanked  the  Lord. 

And  those,  who  sat  at  meat,  with  reverent  air 

Echoed  his  thanks,  then  closed  their  eyes  in  prayer  ; 

Except  the  stranger,  who  with  look  benign 

Looked  round  upon  them  all  and  made  no  sign. 

Abraham  rebuked  him.     *'  Art  thou  silent,  when 

We  thank  our  God  for  His  good  gifts  to  men  ?  " 

The  stranger  quietly  replied,  that  he 

Except  the  "  Fire  "  knew  no  Divinity. 

Exceeding  anger  Abraham's  bosom  tore  : 

He  rose  to  drive  the  stranger  from  his  door ; 

When  a  celestial  light  made  him  aware, 

That  a  high  Messenger  of  God  stood  there, 

Who  calmly  spoke.     ' '  Abraham,  thy  God  appears 

"  To  grant  this  man  a  life  of  ninety  years. 

"  Him  has  He  fed  with  oil,  and  wine,  and  com  ; 

"  And  given  him  children's  children  to  be  born. 

"  If  God,  who  knows  each  heart,  restrains  His  ire, 

"  Because  His  creatures  stoop  to  worship  Fire, 

"  Are  you  to  drive  this  man  from  your  abode, 

*'  And  be  less  merciful  to  him  than  God  ? 

"  Listen,  while  I  expound  the  ceaseless  Grace 
"  Of  God's  high  dealings  with  the  Human  race  : 
"  'T  is  not  the  symbol,  creed,  or  form  of  prayer, 
"  Which  Man's  relation  to  his  God  declare  : 
"  He  reads  the  heart :  full  many  a  Saint  has  trod 
"  This  earth,  nor  once  pronounced  the  name  of  God. 
"  A  God  impersonal  can  thee  inspire  : 
"  He  in  his  ignorance  sees  God  in  Fire. 
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"  Others  with  simple  and  tmtutored  minds 

"  See  God  in  clouds,  and  hear  Him  in  the  winds  : 

"  Some  to  the  Heavenly  Host  their  homage  pay  : 

"  Some,  grovelling  lower,  bow  to  gods  of  clay. 

"  To  each  of  His  poor  children  God  gives  rest : 

"  Many  the  Soul,  which  Love  of  God  has  blest. 

"  The  heart  of  Man  for  his  Creator  burns, 

"  Just  as  the  Sunflower  to  the  Sunbeam  turns. 

"  To  some  God  sends  His  Revelation's  light, 

"  And  yet  leaves  Millions  in  darkest  night: 

"  He  claims  no  homage,  where  He  is  not  known ; 

"  He  will  not  reap,  where  He  has  never  sown. 

' '  Darest  thou  dispute  His  "Wisdom  or  His  Might  ? 

"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  do  right? 

"  Ask  thou  the  Heathen,  whose  beclouded  sense 

"  Scarce  knows  'twixt  Death  and  Life  the  diflerence  : 

"  '  Who  makes  the  beauteous  fruit  on  trees  to  grow  ; 

"  '  Piles  up  the  hills ;  lets  conquering  rivers  flow  ; 

"  *  Sends  rain  in  season  ;  fills  the  fields  with  corn  ; 

* '  '  Lets  cattle  multiply  ;  and  babes  be  born  ?  ' 

"  "Will  he  not  bow  the  head  and  point  to  Heaven, 

"  Feel  for  the  Hand,  by  which  all  is  given  ? 

"  Millions  on  Millions  pass  away  unhealed, 

"  Because  God  never  has  Himself  revealed. 

"  The  Knowledge  of  His  Truth  Man  has  not  known, 

"  Because  no  Prophet  has  that  Knowledge  shown  : 

"  And  if,  till  Time  be  full.  His  Will  He  veils, 

"  Where  is  the  sin,  if  Man  in  duty  fails  ? 

"  If  thy  rash  anger  more  restrained  had  been, 

' '  This  aged  man  his  error  might  have  seen  : 

"  For  Faith  may  fail,  and  Hope  itself  remove  ; 

"  Poor  Human  hearts  are  won  by  conquering  Love. 

"  Abraham,  look  down  the  vale  of  woe,  and  tears, 
"  Through  which  thy  children  must  pass  many  years; 
"  Thou  wilt  descry  worked-out  a  wondi'ous  plan, 
"  Thy  Lord,  thy  God,  disguised  in  form  of  Man. 
"  Rejoice,  that  thou  far  off  hast  seen  His  day : 
"  Be  still  and  silent :  turn  thee  in  and  pray  : 
"  Pray  that,  their  errors  and  their  blindness  past, 
"  All  God's  poor  children  may  find  God  at  last." 

London,  Becemher  31,  1893  i.'^^^-  7^)- 
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lo  ripenso  sovente 

Le  amene  piagge,  0  Nice, 
Dove  vivea  felice, 

Quando  vivea  con  Te, 

Listen,  my  Heavenly  Muse ;  to  Thee  I  bring 

My  latest  offering  from  Thy  sacred  spring  : 

In  age's  lateness  cast  me  not  away, 

Thou,  who  hast  lived  with  me  for  many  a  day  ; 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  who  on  the  throne 

Of  my  poor  heart  hast  sate,  and  sits  alone. 

"Whether  in  Indian  solitary  rides 

Far  fi'om  my  kinsfolk,  and  all  friends  besides  ; 

In  midnight-musing  by  the  moonlit  sea, 

When  thoughts  fly  off  from  earth  to  Heaven  and  Thee  ; 

"Whether  midst  strife  of  men,  on  bed  of  pain, 

Thou  hast  to  me  been  my  unequal  gain. 

For  I  have  lived  two  lives,  and  do  not  know, 

"Which  was  the  real  and  which  the  outward  show  : 

One  striving  to  work  out  Heaven's  wise  decree 

In  this  short  life,  and  one  alone  with  Thee. 

To  Thee  alone  my  secrets  have  I  told  : 

My  aspirations  I  to  Thee  unfold  : 

Blessing  my  board,  my  desk,  Thy  presence  seems 

To  shed  a  glory  o'er  my  peaceful  dieams. 

As  to  Odysseus  in  his  wanderings  wide 
Athene  deigned  to  be  his  constant  guide. 
So  in  my  wanderings,  and  all  journeys  past, 
Thou  wert  my  ancient  fiiend  from  first  to  last : 
Whether  my  thoughts  go  back  to  classic  lore. 
Or  to  my  weary  tasks  on  India's  shore ; 
Whether  I  gather  gold  in  Orient  mine. 
Or  chant  aloud  some  Persian  ode  divine, 
Or  cull  romantically  in  idle  hour 
Of  every  clime  and  eveiy  time  the  flower, 
Ope  treasures  of  the  past  with  daring  hand, 
Or  raise  the  veil  of  future  Fairy-land, 
With  Thee  I  've  listened,  while  the  Brahmins  pray, 
Or  holy  Buddha  shows  his  "  Noble  Way  "  ; 
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Or  where  the  proud  Mahometans  in  line 

Offer  their  daily  prayers  to  Power  Divine. 

"With  Thee  through  History's  Chart  a  line  I  've  di'awn 

Up  to  the  dawning  of  Creation's  morn ; 

And  Thou  the  centre  of  each  joy  hast  been, 

Charm  of  each  place,  and  Genius  of  each  scene, 

"Wakening  the  memory,  opening  wide  the  door 

Of  thoughts  heaped  up  in  Eton's  sacred  store, 

When  first  I  wooed  Thee,  and  first  found  Thee  kind. 

Thoughtless  of  cares  and  woes,  that  shake  mankind. 

Thy  sympathetic  whisper  in  my  dream 

Recalls  fresh  garlands  plucked  by  Ganges'  stream. 

In  stately  form  Thou  hast  stood  by  my  chair, 

Or  in  my  Indian  garden's  cool  parteiTe  ; 

Of  city  crowds  amidst  the  ceaseless  din 

Thy  still  small  voice  has  cheered  my  heart  within. 

Oh  !  let  the  ignorant  crowd  in  hope  divine, 

Light  holy  lamps  before  their  favourite  shrine  ; 

But  let  me  be  Thy  faithful  devotee, 

My  loving  heart  burn  like  a  lamp  to  Thee. 

Now  at  the  age  of  three-score  ten  and  five 
Alone  with  Thee  to  live  I  hope,  and  strive  : 
Thee,  whom  I  loved  in  boyhood's  happy  hours. 
To  Thee  devoting  my  unfolding  powers ; 
Thee,  whom  I  loved  in  manhood's  full  career, 
Passing  the  love  of  wife,  or  children  dear  : 
Words  taught  by  Thee  with  heavenly  hope  still  glow  ; 
Tbou  whispered  comfort  in  the  hour  of  woe  : 
While  other  powers  decay,  Thgu  dost  not  wane ; 
Alone  with  Thee  I  feel  quite  young  again. 
When  earthly  honours  like  a  shadow  passed, 
I  clasped  Thee  to  my  breast,  my  own  at  last. 
And  as  I  older  grew,  m}^  own  dear  Muse 
Taught  me  new  hopes,  and  new  desires,  to  choose  : 
As  by  our  works  alone  we  shall  be  known. 
We  must  not  live  to  please  ourselves  alone  ; 
For  life's  short  span  is  lent  for  toil,  and  then 
Love  to  our  God,  Love  to  our  Fellow -men. 
When  hundreds  fell  around  on  battlefield. 
Thou  o'er  my  head  didst  spread  Thy  gracious  shield  ; 
And  when  in  Peace  the  fell  assassin's  blow 
My  Chief,  and  my  Subordinate,  struck  low, 
I  stood  unbanned  :  and  so  it  seems  to  me, 
Serving  my  fellow-creatures  I  serve  Thee. 
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The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care, 
No  longer  now  my  thoughts  with  Thee  shall  share : 
I  feel  Thee  standing  by  me,  Fairest  Flower, 
Blooming  in  sweetest  Youth's  eternal  power : 
I  feel  Thee  guide  my  pen,  while  I  rehearse 
To  Thee  my  efl'orts,  now  in  prose,  now  verse. 
Though  fickle  Fortune  never  smiled  on  me, 
"What  would  my  life  have  been,  if  'reft  of  Thee  ? 
I  know  no  change :  Thou  hast  o'er  me  a  spell; 
I  cannot,  dearest  Muse,  bid  Thee  Farewell. 

Scarce  had  I  written  this :  the  echoes  bring 
The  last  vibration  of  a  broken  string ; 
While  in  myself  I  feel  a  fibre  part, 
As  if  the  wrench  asunder  of  a  heart. 
"With  Thee  in  youth  my  earthly  path  I  've  trod  ; 
"With  Thee  in  age  my  Soul  mounts  up  to  God, 
Seeking  my  Saviour ;  feeling  in  my  heart 
That  Thou,  my  Muse,  the  Holy  Spirit  art. 
Illuminate  my  vision  :  I  can  see 
In  every  age  no  other  Power  but  Thee  : 
In  eveiy  clime  through  Thee  good  men  adored 
Brahma,  or  Baal,  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  : 
Inspired  by  Thee  the  Magi  saw  afar 
In  the  East  rising  the  Bethlehem  Star : 
Ages  and  generations  still  proclaim 
The  same  great  Father  with  a  difierent  name. 
Thou  o'er  Creation's  waters  once  did  move, 
Emblem  of  Order,  Providence,  and  Love  : 
Thou  satest  on  men's  heads  in  fiery  tongue, 
When  the  new  Gospel  into  life  outsprung  : 
My  eyes  now  open,  and  I  know  full  well 
In  hearts  of  man  the  Spirit  deigns  to  dwell. 
Poor  Human  Reason  many  roads  may  see, 
Which  lead  to  Heaven,  but  all  verge  in  Thee. 
When  I  look  back  on  all  my  devious  ways, 
No  thoughts  I  find  but  those  of  Thanks  and  Praise. 

London,  February  24,  i8g6  {act.  75). 
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TEE  JOY  OF   OLD  AGE. 


Lines  to  a  Young  Lady  who  did  me  the  honour  of  being  horn  on  my 
Fifty-first  Birthday.  Ln  a  letter  to  me  she  remarked :  "  /  wonder  if 
I  shall  have  to  wait  such  a  weary  time  as  fifty  years  before  '  Earth 
breaks  up,  and  Heaven  expands?  " 


Lady,  recall  those  words ;  you  do  not  know 

The  blessings,  which  your  onward  path  attend  : 

Learn  in  humility  your  head  to  bow, 

And  take  with  gratitude  what  God  may  send. 

"  N'ot  to  be  born  "  seems  the  best  lot  to  me  ; 
"  If  born,"  as  soon  as  may  be,  let  me  die  : 
But  if  I  live,  Christ,  let  me  live  to  Thee, 
And  to  do  something  for  my  neighbour  tr)\ 

Learn  that  to  love  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul 
Is  better  far  than  Honour,  Power,  or  Pelf  : 

And  what  is  that,  which  makes  man's  Duty  whole, 
Except  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self? 

Some  blossom  early,  and  His  tender  care. 

Ere  sin  can  blight,  bestows  the  sweetest  doom, 

To  be  transplanted  to  a  purer  air, 

There  in  youth's  gloiy  evermore  to  bloom. 

Some  hope  to  strive  amidst  the  brave  and  strong, 
To  fill  some  worthy  space  in  God's  great  plan, 

To  fight  His  battle  in  the  busy  throng, 

And  do,  and  suifer,  all  that  Christians  can. 

Perhaps  to  the  wilderness  God  them  allures. 

Casts  all  their  schemes  of  pleasing  service  down  ; 

To  pain  and  solitude  their  soul  inures. 

Or  deigns  to  weave  for  them  a  Martyr's  crown. 

The  holy,  useful,  blessed,  peaceful,  years. 

To  some  work  sweetly  out  their  soothing  powers : 

Gently  years  flow  along  midst  smiles  and  tears, 
While  each  leaves  something  to  recall  past  hours. 
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0  ye,  who  stand  in  trembling  doubts  and  fears 

On  the  sad  lower  side  of  seventy-five, 
Think  how  we  pity  youthful  sighs  and  tears, 

While  we  count  up  our  joys,  and  cease  to  strive. 

Entranced  by  fickle  Hope,  Youth  peeps  behind 

Of  the  dim  Future  the  half-opened  door, 
In  thought  appropriating  what  it  can  find 

Of  Sweet,  or  Good,  or  Beautiful,  in  store. 

Taught  by  experience  Manhood  knows  too  well 
The  sad,  the  tear-stained,  course  of  Human  Life ; 

Of  Pain,  and  Death,  the  oft-repeated  knell ; 

Affections  crossed,  Love  crushed,  and  ceaseless  strife. 

The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care ; 

The  crave  for  things,  which  never  satisfy  ; 
The  fond  desires,  which  youthful  bosoms  tear, 

Are,  like  our  worn-out  garments,  long  put  by. 

To  count  by  years  and  days  He  does  not  deign  : 
One  thousand  years  are  nothing  in  His  sight  : 

The  Proclamation  of  Victoria's  reign 

Seems  to  us  just  as  something  done  last  night. 

The  world  seems  to  recede  and  disappear : 
Freedom  from  human  cares  the  spirit  feels  : 

O'er  hearts,  in  which  of  Death  there  is  no  fear, 
The  Peace,  which  passes  understanding,  steals. 

At  dawn  we  cry  :   "  Thy  Holy  Name  be  blest ; 

Oh  !  sanctify  our  unexhausted  powers  !  " 
And,  when  we  sink  in,  maybe,  our  last  rest, 

"  Thank  Thee  for  holy,  happy,  golden,  hours  !  " 

When  the  day  brightens,  we  are  pondering  how 

Our  Human  debt  of  love  we  best  can  pay  : 
At  sunset  there  is  light :  our  heads  we  bow. 

And  sight  to  think,  that  we  have  lost  a  day. 

Before  our  downcast  eyes  in  calm  serene, 

Deigning  through  life  our  hope  and  stay  to  be. 

Stands  One  Great  Holy  Figure,  dimly  seen : 

"  Welcome  !  "  He  cries,  "  vou  long  have  worked  with  me." 
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Talk  not  of  Buddha,  and  his  "  Noble  Way," 
Nor  seek  Nirvana,  which  no  cares  can  mar ; 

Nobler  in  Christ  to  suffer,  work,  and  pray  ; 
And  oh !  to  die  in  Christ  is  better  far. 

And  so  when  gazing  on  the  fire  by  night, 

On  what  has  been,  or  might  have  been,  you  muse, 

Fold  up  your  dreams  of  fancy  and  delight, 

And  take  with  gratitude  what  He  may  choose. 

London,  November,  1896  {aet.  75). 
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Oh  !  set  me  free  from  Human  care, 
From  Human  pleasure  too  : 

Let  me  be  kind  and  humble. 
Gentle,  and  meek,  and  true. 

Cherish  no  secret  low  desire, 

No  hatred,  and  no  fear  : 
Take  all  events,  as  they  transpire, 

As  Thy  great  purpose  here. 

Love  all  things  in  this  beauteous  world, 

Find  not  in  them  delight : 
Be  free  from  lust,  and  anger, 

From  envy,  greed,  and  spite. 

Let  me  be  very  penitent, 

And  thankful  for  the  Past, 
Contented  with  the  Present, 

On  Thee  the  Future  cast. 
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Eeady  to  stay,  or  to  depart, 

According  to  Thy  Will ; 
Take  then  my  undivided  heart, 

And  work  Thy  purpose  still. 

Forgiving  every  "wrong, 

By  chance,  or  evil  mind : 
In  serving  others  daily 

My  greatest  pleasure  find. 

That  all  the  world  are  fools 

Except  one's  self  is  true, 
So  suffer  others  gladly, 

And  they  will  suffer  you. 

Each  day  do  some  one  service, 

Each  day  for  some  one  pray : 
If  here  by  chance  you  fail, 

Feel  that  you  've  lost  a  day. 

Life  is  a  hopeless  puzzle, 

Where  joys  and  sorrows  blend ; 
But  each  day  brings  us  nearer. 

To  our  life's  journey's  end. 

We  know  not  where  we  go. 

For  no  one  e'er  came  back  ; 
But  this  is  best,  we  know. 

To  be  on  Jesu's  track. 


So  for  your  fellow-creatures 
To  do  some  kindness  try  : 

If  life  has  no  real  pui-pose, 
'T  is  better  far  to  die. 

If  others  rise  to  fame. 

And  you  have  honour  none, 
W^hat  matters  in  a  name. 

If  good  work  has  been  done  ! 

So  never  sell  your  talents  ; 

Work  not  for  grovelling  pelf: 
For  work  seek  not  reward  ; 

For  work  rewards  itself. 
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Your  gifts  were  given  freely : 
Freely  give  back  your  store : 

Bear  all  rebuking  meekly  ; 
If  undeserved,  still  more. 

For  why  was  your  life  spared, 
And  others  called  away  ? 

Because  the  Great  Controller 

Thought  good,  that  you  should  stay. 

A  comer  in  His  Yineyard 
Was  kept  for  you  to  till : 

A  post  of  Human  kindness 
Ordained  for  you  to  fill. 

All  have  their  work  to  do, 
But,  when  that  work  is  done, 

Eejoicing  homeward  go  ! 
The  hour  God  knows  alone. 

Let  me  while  Life  remaineth. 
Work  on  with  all  my  power. 

Just  as  a  daily  labourer 
Toils  till  the  Sunset  hour  ! 

When  the  Evening  Light  is  shining, 
Let  me  draw  my  last  breath. 

And  cry  without  repining, 

"  Farewell,  I  welcome  Death." 

London,  February  24,  iSqy  {aet.  76). 
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TRE  DESIRE   TO    SEE  JESUS. 


"  Let  me  see  Jesus  !  "    All  my  earthly  days 

By  Faith  I  ^ve  seen  Him  in  my  Prayers  and  Praise 
Let  my  ears  hear  Him,  while  I  draw  my  breath : 
Let  my  eyes  see  Him,  ere  they  close  in  Death, 

"  Let  me  see  Jesus  !  "     Sinners,  rich  and  poor, 
Noble  and  Peasant,  kneel  His  Throne  before. 
Possessing  Him  they  have  no  other  need, 
Without  His  Presence  all  are  poor  indeed. 

"  Let  me  see  Jesus  !  "  If  He  's  absent,  Life 
Has  naught  to  ofFer  us  but  Sin  and  Strife : 

"  To  live  with  Him,"  be  this  my  latest  cry : 
And  oh  !  to  die  with  Him  is  not  to  die. 

"  Let  me  see  Jesus  !  "    Let  this  my  latest  word 
In  Life  and  Death,  or  after  Death,  be  heard  ! 
Tell  me.  Lord  Jesus,  is  the  Gospel  true  ? 
Oh,  true  indeed,  if  /  can  once  see  You  ! 

St.  Mayy^s  Church,  Torquay, 

During  Morning  Service, 
August  26,  1900  {aet.  79). 


Finis. 
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